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CHAPTER I. 


IKCOHGEUOUS MATERIALS. 


^ISTo. 81. Yes ; this must certainly be the, house/ up the doorway : ^ But he can’t see anybody ; he 's 
I murmured, turning "my eyes somewhat disap- engaged.’ 

pointedly towards it again, after consulting an ^Please give this card to Mr Wentworth, and 
address in my hand. A large, gloomy, dilapidated- say ’ 

looking house, in a respectably dull street in ‘If it’s the advertisement, you should have 
Westminster, its lower windows facing a dead- come before. Ten to twelve was the time.’ 
wall, and its upper ones overlooking venerable ‘Please give this card to Air Wentworth, 

ecclesiastical grounds. The lower rooms appeared -and ’ 

to be the only portion of the house which was ‘ It won’t be any use.’ 

occupied ; and, to judge by the shabbiness of the ‘And say I shall be greatly obliged if he will 
blinds, they were kept but . in a mean condition, see me for five minutes.’ 

■N"one the less dreary was the present aspect of the Evidently this was a woman accustomed to have 
house for the suggestions of by-gone prosperity in her way, at anyrate with such callers as came 
the noble proportions of the entrance, with its there. The very novelty of my persistence seemed 
- A link-extinguishers on either side, and great massive for the moment to disconcert her, as she eyed me 
opening froifi the centre. It would require from beneath her bent brows before replying : 
a vivid imagination to picture those doors flung ‘ Haven’t I just told you?’ 
hospitably open, and light and warmth from ‘Please give this card to Air Wentworth, and 
within streaming down upon a gay party of the say I shall be greatly obliged if he will see me for 
. present generation, alighting before the broad five minutes/ 
steps. She appeared for a moment undecided as to 

‘ Hot very promising/ was my mental comment, whether she should shut the door in niy face or 
as I gathered courage to ascend the steps and lift do my bidding ; then ungraciously moved aside 
! the heavy iron wreath of flowers, which used to be for me to pass into the hall, which I unhesitatingly 
considered high-art in the way of knockers. Hor did. Alumbling something to herself, which, to 
was I certain that the liouse was inhabited at all, judge by her countenance, was the reverse of 
until I heard footsteps within, and presently one complimentary to me, she left m'e standing, on the ■ 
of the doors was opened a few inches and a bony mat, and went into a room on the right of the 
-hand thrust out. square hail, the stone floor of which was sparsely 

A pretty time this to be bringing coffee that covered hex^e and there with old scraps of carpet, 
was wanted for breakfast ! ’ I had just time to note that, poor and forlornus 

‘Does Air Wentworth live here ?’ everything looked, it was kept scrupulously clean, 

A tall, thin, grini-visaged woman looked out, and when I heard a man’s voice, and the ^vords : ‘ Did 
shortly replied ; ‘Yes ; he does.’ I not tell you V uttered in a^stern low voice. 

‘ Is he at home ? Can I see him V • ‘ I know you did ; and I told her, but she 

‘ He ’s at home,’ she slowly and reluctantly wouldn’t take “ Ho ” for an answer.’ 
admitted; adding, as she determinedly blocked | ‘Honsense! Say I ’m engaged ; it ’s past the time. 
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I have all but arranged with some one already. 
Get rid of her somehow, and do not disturb me 
I thought you prided yourself upon your 
off intruders.V 

one isn't like the others/ grumbled 
the old woman. ‘ She goes on hammering and 
hammering. However, I'll soon send her off 
now.' 

A nice introduction this ! I had not really 
believed that she was acting under orders, and I 
had too grave a reason for desiring an interview, 
to allow a disagreeable old woman to prevent my 
obtaining it. I felt that an apology otight to be 
made before I was ‘ sent off.' Advancing to the 
door of the room, from which the voices came, 
and standing on the threshold, I said: ‘Allow 
me to exonerate your housekeeper, sir’ (it was 
really a j)retty compliment to give that gaunt 
personiffcation of shabbiness so sounding a title, 
and she ought to have been touched by it). ‘lam 
afraid I was more pertinacious than are the gener- 
ality of intruders, in my anxiety to obtain an 
interview.’ 

A gentleman sat facing me, frowning down at 
my card. A pen still in his hand, and the quantity 
of papers and pamphlets covering the large library- 
table at which he sat, seemed to shew that it had 
been no mere excuse about his being engaged. A 
tall, broad-chested , man, with a fine massive head, 
and good if somewhat rugged features, looking 
at first sight, I fancied, about forty years of age. 
I saw that there were a great many books in the 
room, and two or three fine specimens of old 
carved furniture, in curious contrast with the 
small square of well-worn and %vell-mended 
caa'pct at the end of the room where lie sat 

At sight of me he laid down Ms pen, and pushed 
his chair back from the table, ruffling up his 
already sufficiently rufiled-up hair with a look 
of dismay which was almost comicaj. As he 
appeared somewhat at a loss how to answer me, I 
added: ‘I set out immediately I read the adver- 
tisement ; and I hope you will excuse my being 
an hour and thirty-seven minutes late looking 
at my watch in order to be quite correct as to time. 

A "smile, which had a wonderfully improving 
effect upon him, dwelt for a moment on his lips, 
and remained in his eyes. 

‘ Will you take a seat, Miss — Haddon?’ con- 
sulting my card for the name. Then to the old 
woman: ‘ You need not wait, Hannah.’ 

Throwing a look over her shoulder at Mm, as 
though to sV? ^ I told you,’ she -went out and shut 
the door. 

He placed a chair for me, then returned to the 
old-fashioned library-chair he had risen from, and 
courteously waited for me to begin. So far good 
— he was a gentleman. 

‘ I will be as concise as possible, Mr Wentworth. 
I am seeking a situation of some kind, and can, I 
think, offer as good testimonials as any one who 
has not had an engagement before could have. If 
you have not yet decided upon engaging any par- 
ticular lady, I shall be much obliged by your 
Idndiy looking through these ; ’ taking a little 
packet of letters from my pocket, and placing it 
upon the table before Mm. 

He was eyeing me rather curiously, and I 
earnestly, went on : ‘ I have been accustomed to 
use botli my brains and hands, and I would do my 
very best with either to earn a respectable li’^dng,’ 


‘I fear that I am committed in another direc- 
tion/ he said courteously. 

‘Ill that case, I can only hope that the lady 
upon whom your choice has fallen needs an 
engagement as much as I do,’ I replied, trying to 
stifle a sigh. 

‘ I am extremely sorry that you should be dis- 
appointed.’ ^ 

‘ You are very kind’ (for I felt that he really 
was sorry) ; ‘ but I am accustomed to disappoint- 
ments ; and there is a sort of poetical justice in 
this, after intruding upon you as I have done,’ I 
said, trying to speak lightly. 

‘ I am very sorry indeed,’ he repeated. 

‘ Pray do not think of it, Mr Wentworth,’ rising 

from my seat ; ‘ allow me to’ 

‘ A moment, Miss Haddon. It is of the first 
importance to find a lady thoroughly competent 
to iindertake the office, and to be candid, I do not 
feel quite sure that I have succeeded.’ 

‘ But if you are committed ? ’ 

‘I have been considering that, and I do not 
think that I am wholly committed— only so fflr as 
having promised to commiinicate with one lady 
goes. For the moment, I conkl not arrange 
matters with my conscience. Out'-nljhose who 
were good enough to notice the advextiagment 
only one appeared to me at all suitable. But/ 
he added apologetically, ‘ I ought to explain^ that 
the requirements are of a somewhat exceptional 
character.’ # 

‘ May i ask what they are, Mr Wentworth '? ’ 

‘ Principally tact in" dealing with incongruous 
materials, and the exercise of a healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl’ ^ 

‘ Tact ill dealing ■with incongruous materials, 1 
repeated musingly. ‘ Yes ; certainly I ought to 
know something about that.’ 

Out eyes met, and we both broke into a 
laugh, as he said : ‘ Most of us have opportunities 
for acquiring a little experience of the kind,’ 

‘And. I think I may claim to have made use of 
my opportunities/ I rejoined, after a moment or 
two’s deliberation. ‘But the healthy influence 
over a sensitive girl,’ I went on inore^ doubtfully ; 
‘people hold such very opposite opinions as to 
what is a liealth35^ influence. I certainly should not 
like to have my own weaknesses pcttecL’ 

‘ You have been accustomed to trainir.g ( ’ ^ 

‘I have been accustomed to he tr;:ine‘d, so far 
circumstances could do it, Mr ^\t•nlwo^th/ 1. 
retuined with a half-smile at the thought oi ad 
that was implied by my words. I could not enter 
into mv history to him ; I could not tell him viiut 
I had resigned in order to remain in attendance 
UTiGn mj^’^dear mother. Indeed, she ha<l ].?cen a 
confirmed invalid so long a time, that the giving 
up had. ceased to cost anything; the dread of 
losing her having become my only trouljle, thougui 
year'~by ^^ear the difficulty of getting tlm littu? 
luxuries slie needed and keeping out of debt, lia»l 
terribly increased. When the parting came, it 
took something from the bitterness of regret to 
think that she knew nothing of the dimciUtics 
which had beset us. ‘ Still/ I added, de.siroiis qi 
making the best of myself, and led on^ by ins 
• evident anxiety to select the right kind oiassocia- 
tion for Ms cbild, or whoever she was, to be as 
.frank as himself, ‘mine has been an experience 
which ought to be worth something. One s exp^n- 
ences are"” hardly to be talked of ; but I lioiiesily 
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think you might do worse than engage me, if it 
is any recommendation to have been accustomed to 
struggle against adverse circumstances, as I think 
it ought to be. My testimonials are from the 
clergyman of the parish, the medical^ man who 
attended my mother during a long illness, and 
an old friend of my father^s. The last is more 
complimentary than could be wished ; but the first 
two gentlemen knew me during a long, heavy trial, 
and, as I begged them to do, they have, I think, 
stated only what is fair to me/ 

He was smiling, his eyes fixed upon me; and I 
went on interrogatively: ^It is a chaperon and 
companion for a young girl required — your 
daughter or ward, I presume ) ’ 

He laughed outright ; and then I saw he was 
younger than I had at first supposed him to be. 
At most, he could not be over thirty- five, I 
thought, a little confused at my mistake. 

‘No relation, and I am glad to say, no ward, 
Miss Haddon. I am simply obliging a friend who 
resides out of town, in order to spare both him 
and the ladies replying to the advertisement un- 
necessary trouble, by seeing them here. To say 
that I have regretted my good-nature more than 
once this morning, would of course be impolite.’ 

‘It must have been very unpleasant for jmu 
sitting in judgment over a number of women,’ 
I said ; ‘ almost as unpleasant as for them.’ 

‘ Pray do not think that I have ventured so far 
as that^ Miss Haddon,’ he returned with an amused 
look. I 

But I had not gone there to amuse him, so I 
simply replied : ‘ I think you were bound to do 
so, having undertaken the responsibility, Mr 
Wentworth;’ and returned straight to business, 
asking: ‘Do you think there is any chance for 
: me ■ 

‘Your manners convince me that you would be 
suited to the ofilce, Miss Haddon. Mr Farrar is an 
invalid; and his daughter, for whom he is seeking 
a chap>eron, is liis only child, and motherless. That 
may excuse a little extra care in selecting a fitting 
companion for her, which every good woman 
might not be. There is only one thing’ — — He 
trifled with the papers before him a few moments, 
and then went on hesitatingly : ‘ The lady was not 
to be very young.’ 

Greatly relieved, I smiled, and put up my veil. 
‘I am not very young, Mr Wentworth. I was 
nine-and-twenty the day before yesterday.’ It 
would be really too ridiculous to be rejected on 
account of being too young, when that very 
morning I had been trying to lecture myself into 
a more ]3hilosophic frame of mind about the loss 
of my youth, and had failed ignominiously. The 
loss of youth meant more to me than it does to 
most peo]>le, 

‘ Ah I Then I think we may consider that the 
only objection is disposed of,’ he gravely replied. 

Believed and glad as I was at this decision, I 
could not but think it curious that he had not 
first examined my testimonials. For one so 
cautious in some respects, this omission appeared 
rather lax. But I still allowed them to lie on 
the table, as his friend might desire to see them, 
though he did not. 

‘ Am I to write to your friend, Mr Wentworth 
‘ I was to ask the lady selected, to go to Fair- 
view as soon as she conveniently could, Miss 
Haddon,’ presenting me with a card upon which 

k : 


was the address — Mr Farrar, Fairview, Highbroolr,^ 
Kent. 

‘To make arrangements with Mr Farrar?’ I 
inquired, not a little surprised at the suddenness: 
with which matters seemed to be settling them- 
selves. 

‘To rernain, if you are willing so to do, Miss 
Haddon. But I ought to state that the engage- 
ment may possibly be for only a limited period ; 
not longer than a year, perhaps. Miss Farrar is 
engaged to be married.’ (‘Ah, now I understand 
your anxiety about her finding a suitable com- 
panion,’ was my mental comment.) ‘ She will not 
leave her father in his present state of health; 
but in the event of his recovery, there is some 
talk of her marriage in a year or so.’ 

‘I do not myself desire a long engagement, Mr 
Wentworth,’ I replied, with a slight pressure of a 
certain locket on my watch-chain. If the illusions 
of youth were gone, certain things remained to me 
yet. 

He looked a little curious, I fancied, but simply 
bowed ; too much a gentleman to question about 
anything not connected with the business in hand. 

‘Was there any mention made of salary, Mr 
Wentworth?’ 

‘Salary? 0 yes. I really beg your pardon. 
Something was said about eighty or a hundred a 
year. But there were ho restrictions about it. 
You wiU find that Mr Farrar is ’ — r- Whatever 
he was about to say, he hesitated to say ; and 
after a moment’s pause, substituted ■ the word 
‘ liberal. He is a man of large means, Miss 
Haddon.’ 

I was rather surprised at the amount ; and in 
my inexperience of such matters, I failed to take 
into account the ap 2 :)earaiice a chaperon would be 
I expected to make. The little I had hitherto been 
able to do in the way of money-getting had brought 
but very small returns. But then it had ' been 
done surreptitiously, whilst my dear mother was 
sleeping. She had been too anxious about me 
to be allowed to know that her small pension did 
not suffice for our expenses; and mine had been 
such work and for such pay as I could obtain from 
shops in the neighbourhood. ‘Eighty pounds 
a year certainly is liberal; I did not hope for 
anything so good as that,’ I replied. Then I once 
more rose, and bade him good-morning, begging 
him to excuse my having taken up so much of 
his time. ‘ In truth, Mr Wentworth, I was getting 
almost desperate in my sore need.’ 

‘I can only regret that a gentlewoman should 
be put to so much inconvenience, Miss Haddon ; 
although it bears out my creed, that gentlewomen 
are more capable of endurance than are their 
inferiors,’ 

All very nice and pleasant of him ; but even 
while he spoke, I was painfully conscious that I 
should have the greatest difficulty in getting out 
of the room as a gentlewoman should. The sudden 
revulsion— the great good fortune— coming so 
swiftly after bitter disappointments, told, I suppose, 
upon my physical strength, lowered by a longer 
fast than usual. In fact, a course of discipline 
in the way of bearing inconvenience, was telling 
upon me just at the wrong moment ; and it seemed 
that his pretty compliment about a gentlewoman’s 
capability of endurance was about to- be proved 
inapplicable to me. The furniture appeared to be 
taking all sorts of fantastic shapes, and he himself. 
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to be expanding and collapsing in the most alarming There is a moral blight even beyond what may 
manner. But angry and ^ashamed as I felt-~conld he suggested by these allegations, it is absolutely 
anything be more humiliating than an exhibition asserted that there are vast mimbers of persons, 


of weakness at this moment — I strove to smile and 
say something about the heat, as with some difid- 
culty I made my way towards the door. 

^But I fear Pray allow me,’ he ejaculated, 


high and low, from the courtier to the peasant, 
who, for selfish ];>nrposes, wink at brigandage and 
theft Strange tales have been told of a confed- 


springing tovrards the door, where I %vas groping eration in Kaples, known as the Ohmms^a, the 
for the handle, telling myself that if I could only members of which live by extorting under threats a 
get into the hall and sit there in the fresh air a few black-mail on every commercial transac- 

nioments, all would be well again. Shopkeepers are laid under contribution for 

~ ~ ^ ^ a share in the profits of every sale they happen to 

ITALIAN BEIGANDAGE. make. And it has been said, that a cabman is 


Wheh we were at Naples a few years ago, and expected to deliver up a percentage of every fare 
wished to make an excursion to Paestum — which he pockets. As little has been lately heard of the 
would have occupied only two days altogether in Camarista, we entertain a hope that, taking shame 
going and returning— the landlord of our hotel to itself, the municipality has successfully stamped 
strongly discommended the attempt The roads, out this illegal and intolerable tyranny, 
he said, were unsafe. Brigands might lay hold of If we take for granted that the Camarista has 
the party, and great trouble would ensue. As disappeared or been abated, it is certain that in 
this advice was corroborated by what we heard Sicily a much more cruel species of oppression, 
otherwise, the proposed excursion was given up. called the Mafia, is still in a fiourisiiing condition. 
Perhaps, since that time things may have improved The Mafia might almost be called a universal con- 
on the route to Paestum ; but from all accounts, spiracy against law and order. Its basis is terror, 
brigandage is as rife as ever in the south of Italy All who belong to the confederacy are protected, 


and Sicily, or has rather become much worse. 


on the understanding that 'they aid in sheltering 


i The Italians have generally been congratulated evil-doers and facilitating their escape from justice. 

I 021 their establishment of national independence. On certain terms, they participate in the plunder 
The manj^ pDetty states into which the country had of a successful act of brigandage. Men in a high 
been divided for centuries, are now united into a position, for who are seen driving about 

single kingdom, with Eonie as the capital. All in elegant style, derive a part of their income from 
that sounds w’ell, and looks well. But here is the the contributions of robbers, whom by trickery 
pinch. The south of Italy is now much more they help to evade the law. Just think of nearly 
, disturbed and kept in poverty by brigands than a whole community being concerned in this species 
it was when under the Bourbons. A nominally of underhand rascality ! Neither law nor police 
strong and united government is apparently less has any chance , of preserving pmblic order. Society 
able or willing to keep robbers in subjection than is rotten to the backbone. Who knows but the 
a government of inferior pretensions, which used higher government officials, while ostentatiously 
to be pretty roundly abused and laughed at. hounding on Prefects to do their duty, are all the 
Possibly, the political convulsion that led to the time pocketing money from the audacious wretches 
consolidation of power may have bequeathed whom they affect to denounce ? If the persons 
broken and dissolute bands, which took to robbery in question are not open to this suspicion, they 
as a profession. Possibly, also, the dissolution of at least, by their perfunctory proceedings, are 
monastic orders may have had something to do chargeable with scandalously tolerating a condition 
with the present scandalous state of affairs. A of things disgraceful to their country, 
still more expressive reason for the corrupt state No doubt, the government officials ostenta- 
of society has been assigned. This consists in the tiously offer large rewards for the capture of cer- 
feebleness of the laws and administrative policy of tain notorious brigands ; but they must w-ell know 
the country. Capital punishments have been aU that the public are in such a texTor-stricken state 
but abolished. The most atrocious crimes are that no one dares to bring malefactors to justice, 
•vusited by a condemnation to imprisonment for The greatest ruffians swagger about unchallexiged. 
years or for life ; but the punishment is little Local magistrates are so intimidated and brow- 
I better than a sham, for prisoners contrive in beaten by them, that they are fain to let them go 
many instances to escape, through the connivance about their business. It is perfectly obvious that 
of their jailers, or get loose in some other way. the civil authorities are powerless. Nothing but 
In a word, the law has no terrors for the criminal, martial law, firmly administered, is fit to check the 
who is either pardoned or gets off somehow, disorder. The Carabinieri, a species of armed 
He is coddled and petted as an unfortunate being police, seem to be a poor-spirited set. A few ' 
— looked upon rather as a hero in distress than companies of French gendarmerie, with authority 
anything else. In this view of the matter, the: to try, and shoot every brigand, would 

blame for the -wretched condition of Southern very speedily render Southern Italy as qxilet and 
Italy rests mainly on those higher and middle orderly as any part of France or England. 


classes who are presumably the leaders of public 
opinion. 


Within the last two or three years several cases 
of brigandage in Sicily have been made known 
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tliroiigh the, newspapers. One of tlie latest, which 
occurred early in JSTovemher 1876, was that of Mr 
Eose, an Englishman connected with a mercantile 
firm in Sicily. ‘ Mr Eose and his brother with two 
servants (so runs the account) alighted at the rail- 
way station of Lercara. There ]\lr Eose mounted 
a horse, accompanied by one of the servants. His 
brother followed in a carriage with the other 
servant Other carriages appeared immediately 
behind the brothers filled with apparently friendly 
people. At a turn of the road suddenly the cele- 
brated brigand Leone, on whose head a reward of 
one thousand pounds has been set for three j^-ears, 
presented himself, with three other men, all well 
mounted. Leone caused Mr Eose to dismount and 
take another horse, , and made for the village of 
Montemaggiore, Mr Eose, looking back, saw his 
brother in the carriage and other carriages follow- 
ing. He dismounted, ran towards his brother, 
thinking the party would outmatch the brigands, 
and called to them for help. But Leone riding 
up dared the whole party to raise a finger. All 
seemed paralysed. Mr Eose offered fifty thousand | 
lire as ransom. Leone contemptuously shrugged 
his shoulders, made Mr Eose remount, and carried 
him off. Four hours after, the Carabinieri were 
informed of the matter, ,and the chase of Leone 
began, but came to nothing. It appears that Mr 
Eose had to ride for sixteen hours on horseback. 
His horse being at last exhausted, had to he 
abandoned. They arrived at a cave on the morn- 
ing of the 5th inst., and remained there seven 
days, being abundantly supplied with provisions. 
On the eighth night the brigands, knowing that 
they were pursued by an armed force, abandoned 
the cave and remained on the march all night, 
the same thing occurring every subsequent night 
until the captive was released. From morning 
until mid-day they remained stationary in a wood, 
supporting themselves on poor fare, consisting of 
j bread, cheese, and wine. In the afternoon the 
' brigands, knowing that the troops were reposing, 

' made prudent exploring excursions. Mr Eose 
never undressed from the time of his capture until 
he returned home. He was set at liberty near 
the Sciarra Eailway Station, and the brigands 
gave him a mantle and a cap, with a third-class 
passenger ticket.’ Mr Eose was liberated only 
on giving a ransom of four thousand pounds. 

A Sicilian nevv’spaper courageously commenting 
on this case of abduction, makes the following 
candid remarks : The putting of ]\Ir Eose to 
ransom has proved incontestably two things — that 
ransoms in Sicily are not arranged by the brigands, 
but are the result of a vile and dastardly specula- 
tion of wealthy persons, and that round a band of 
brigands a vast association of evil-doers belonging 
to the upper class forms itself and enriches iiself 
in different ways by means of brigandage. We 
ask, who furnished the brigand Leone with all the 
necessary indications to make the seizure ? Who 
informed him in advance of the coming of Mr Eose? 
Who gave to the bandit the exaggerated audacity of 
going and seeking again his prey among thirteen 
persons in the midst of three carriages, at a short 
distance from three ^^Carabinieri?’’ Who com- 
municated to the brigand the password that the 
mounted soldiers use with the “Carabinieri?” 
And again, who posted to Palermo the letters 
which Leone made Mr John Eose write to the 
members of iiis lamily ? And who gave him the 


account, with such marvellous exactness, of the 
conversations which occurred in the house of Eose 
and with the friends of the family ? Who gave 
complete information of the movements of'^the 
public force? Who furnished them in the plain 
country (for during twenty days the band did not 
come' near a single house) with victuals, with 
warnings, and who had care of the bandits’ horses 1 
This is what we wish to know, what we ought to 
know. The civic power has the supreme right, the 
supreme duty, of bringing these things to light 
The state of alarm is intolerable ; the state of 
fear is unworthy of us. Citizens, arouse your- 
selves ! you are sons of a free country — and there 
is no liberty where order is not — and let it be a 
blow of the executioner ; put aiDrice on the head 
and Idll without pity. But the government does 
not believe t^iafe if it ought to arouse for itself 
the vigour of the citizens it would not have 
the duty of eompleting it. The security of the 
infected Sicilian provinces can only he regained 
by Herculean efforts and exceptional intelligence.’ 
Very true ; but where is that intelligence to be 
found? 

A correspondent of TIu Times (December 11), 
dating from Haples, throws some light on the 
audacious proceedings of Leone, and the weakness 
of magisterial authority in dealing with Sicilian 
! brigandage. ^ To shew you (says this writer) what 
' is the state of Sicily, I cite briefly the report of a 
; recent trial at Assisi. The band of Leone, which 
! lately carried off Mr Eose, some time ago carried 
off" a gentleman of Termini called Paoli. As he 
. was rich, money was supposed to be the motive of 
the capture, and a large ransom was offered, but 
vengeance was the object, and Signor Paoli was 
murdered. His friends, who were ignorant of the 
fact, sent a ransom amounting to between seventy 
and eighty thousand lire, not to be delivered until 
Paoli was in tbeir hands. The brigands, however, 
insisted on the money being given up immediately, 
promising .to send their prisoner to his friends. 
This the two messengers refused to do, and were 
returning, when they were riddled with shot, and 
the ransom money was seized. A comi^anion of 
Leone, called De Pasquale, who had some regard 
for the murdered man and some sense of honour, i 
resolved to take vengeance on Leone, but he was i 
anticipated, for Leone murdered him treacherously, 
and placed his head on a cross in the commune of 
Alia, which, by-the-bye, has a population of from 
four to ffve thousand inhabitants. Tlie trial which ’ 
has been alluded to above concerned three of the 
band who had been arrested after these atrocious 
crimes. Each had his advocates, but on the 
day of trial they were not forthcoming. The 
president of the court assigned them three other 
advocates,- but these were refused by the brigands, 
wlm demanded an adjournment. To this the 
court would not consent, and the accused then 
began to insult the president, jury, advocates, and 
witnesses, till it was found necessary to remove 
them and continue the trial in their absence. The 
result was, that two were condemned to capital 
punishment, and the third to the Ergastolo, in 
consideration of liis youth, he having been under 
twenty-one years when the crimes were committed. 

As to the two condemned to death, no doubt a 
pardon or commutation will be granted, the more 
so that the abolition of capital punishment is 
resolved bn ; but whether pardoned or not, it will 
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3nake little difference under tlie present weak 
system of judicial administration.’ 

Nothing, we repeat, but a stern course of martial 
law will remedy the disorder. But of that or 
any intelligent system of repression there is little 
prospect. "The ministers of the crown, and likely 
enough other members of the legislature, wull 
talk plentifull}’- on the subject, and there will be 
an end of the affair. Mawkish philanthropy, to say 
nothing of black-mail, is keeping a large portion 
of Sicily in a state of chronic disorder. Capital 
has deserted that beautiful and productive island. 
Tourists are afraid to visit it. Eoads are in a bad 
condition. Lands are uncultivated. Unless from 
some mercantile compulsion, well-disposed persons 
flee from a country so delivered up by misgovern- 
ment to a parcel of unscrupulous ruffians. A sad 
Mot this on modern Italy, which it does not seem in 
a hurry to remove. Nor, we fear, will it be removed 
until a higher moral tone pervades the classes con- 
nected with the public administration. As regards 
the personal security of travellers, the southern 
parts of Italy at present rank below Turkey ; and 
we advise all who have the power to do so, to 
refrain from visiting a country so unhappily 
delivered up to the demon of brigandage ! 

w. c. 


WITS AND WITTICISMS. 


Shakspe are’s statement, that ^ a jest’s prosperity 
lies not in the tongue of him who makes it,’ is 
unhappily not quite correct. It often lies not only 
in liis tongue but in Ms manner of speaking it, and 
in the occasion which brings it forth ; and all these 
advantages are lost when it is re-told. In works, 
therefore, such as Timhs’ AneodoU Lives of the 
later Wits and Humorists (Bentley) before us, the 
editor has a much more difficult task, and one less 
likely to be appreciated than may be supposed. 
With the exception too of Douglas Jerrold and one 
or two ..others, whose sayings have not only been 
'extremely quoted,’ as Praed expresses it, but 
published, it is very hard to discover what they 
said. A -wit is in this view almost as unfortunate 
as an actor, since if we have neither seen nor heard 
him, w^e are not likely to be in a position to judge 
how great a wit he was. On the other hand, a 
work of this kind is very useful in putting the 
saddle on the right horse, and also in tracing the 
accepted witticism to its true source. 

For example, no hon onot has been in more 
:!|eneral use of late than that attributed to Sir 
George Coniewall Lewis. ^ How pleasant would life 
he but for its amusements ; and especially if there 
ivas no such thing as a little music ” in the world.’ 
Now, the germ of this, as Timbs shews us, is 
to be found in Talloyrand^s Memoirs. ^ Is not 
Geneva dull?’ asked a friend of Ms. ‘Yes,’ he 
replied, ‘ especially wken.they amuse them selves.’ 

There has been no one "like Talleyrand for 
cynicism ; for though Jerrold has a reputation for 
hitter aloes, there w’as generally some fun about 
Ms satire, which prevented irritation on the part 
of its object. Imagine a lady hearing that this 
had been said of her: ‘She is insupportable;’ 
wdth the addition (as if the prudent statesman had 
gone too far, and wished to make amends) : ‘that i 
is her only defect’ Thulieres, w^ho wrote on the i 


Polish Ee volution, once observed: ‘I never did 
but one mischievous work in my life.’ ‘ And when 
will it be ended?’ inquired Talleyrand. It was 
he who remarked upon the murder of the Duke 
d’EnghieUj, that ‘ it was worse than a crime ; it was 
a blunder.’ Curiously enough, Charles Buller said 
of this ‘that such an expression could never be 
uttered by an Englishman, and could be heard by no 
Englishman without disgust ;’ and yet this saying 
has been more quoted of late — and seriously too— 
than almost any other, both by our statesmen and 
our newspaper writers. Madame cle Stael drew a 
portrait of him, as an elderly lady, in her novel of 
Del'phine, and also of herself as the heroine. ‘ They 
tell me,’ said he, ‘ that we are both of us in your 
novel in the disguise of women.’ Perhaps his very 
best witticism wus upon an old lady of rank, -who 
married a valet de chamhre, and it was made at the 
whist-table. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘it was late in the 
game : at nine we don’t reckon honours.’ 

A very different sort of Wit was Archbishop 
Whately; for though he was caustic enough, he 
could be comical, and even did not shrink from a 
pun. This is generally a low species of wit, hut it 
must be remembered that perhaps the very best 
‘ good thing’ that was ever uttered, Jerrold’s defini- 
tion of dogmatism (grown-up puppyism), included 
it. Pinel was speaking to the archbishop about the 
(then) new and improved treatment of lunatics, and 


mentioned that gardening was found to he a good 


occupation for them. ‘ I should doubt that,’ replied 
His Grace ; ‘ they might groio madder.^ He once 
confounded a horse-dealer who was endeavouring 
to sell him a veiy powerful animal. ‘There is 
nothing, your Grace,’ said he, ‘which he can’t 
draw’.’ ‘ Can he draw - an inference ? ’ inquired 
Whately. It is curious how many now popular 
jokes and even riddles emanated from the brain 
of the xirclibishop of Dublin : What Joan of Arc 
was made of ; the difference between forms and 
ceremonies ; why a man never starves in the 
Great Desert, <&c. The answer to the following 
he withheld; it has puzzled many persons wdio 
make nothing of a double acrostic, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so : 


When from the Ark’s capacious round 
The beasts came forth in pairs, 

Who was the first to hear the soimd 
Of boots upon the stairs ? 


One of Ms great pleasures was to poke fun at 
people wdio wall think philosophically upon ques- 
tions that only require the commonest of common- 
sense. He propounded to a wdiole roomful of 
divines the problem : ‘ Why do white sheep eat so 
very much more than black sheep 1’ There were all 
sorts of reasons suggested. One profound person 
thought since, black attracted the sun, that black 
sheep could get on with less nutriment than the 
others. Dr Whately shook his head : ‘ White sheep 
eat more because there are more of them.’ 

The archbishop was the very personification of 
shrewdness, and he was not afraid to say what lie 
thought. 

‘ Concealment,’ he observed, ‘ is a good spur to 
curiosity, wdiich gives an interest to investigation, 
and the Letters of Jtmius would have been long 
forgotten if the author could have been clearly 


^ They played iong-wMst m those tiinos ; should 
say of course ’ at four ’ iiow'adays. 
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pointed out at the time.’ ' This is very true, 
though few would have had the courage to say 
it. The Letters of Junius are inferior to those 
of The Englishman (also, by-the-bye, anonymous), 
published in the Times newspaper some years 
ago, and even inferior to many of the biting 
personal articles (beneath contempt, viewed in that 
light) printed later still in the Queen^s Messenger^ 

\ Lord John Bussell, lihe ‘Single-speech Hamilton/ 

I said one good thing, on which we believe his repu- 
j tatioii in that line rests ; he defined a proverb as 
: ^ The wdsdoni of many and the wit of one.’ Bogers 
i observed it was the only saying for which he 
i envied any man, and Bogers was a good judge. 

; Sydney Smith said of the latter’s slow habit of 
, composition, that ‘when he produced a couplet 
he w’-ent to bed, the knocker w’as tied up, straw 
laid dowm, the caudle made, and that the answer 
to inquirers was, that Mr Bogers was as well as 
could be expected.’ And he was almost as elabor- 
ate with his sayings as with his verses. When 
they were said, however, they were very good. 

‘ When Croker wrote his review in the Quarterly 
upon Macaulay’s History, Bogers remarked that he 
had “ intended murder, but committed suicide.” ’ 

A gTeat advantage bestowed on us by the pub- 
lication of these volumes is that they contain 
several famous things which are not to be found 
elsewhere, or only wdth much difficulty. One of 
these is Lord Byron’s Question and Answer upon 
Bogers, which (if we remember right) is suppressed, 
and at all events is not to be found in many 
editions of his wmrks ; another, of a very different 
kind, is Albert Smith’s ‘ Engineer’s Story,’ which 
used to convulse the audience in the 'Egyptian 
Hall. Of course one misses the hubble-bulbble of 
the pipe, and the inimitable manner with which I 
the narrator informed us : ‘ He told me the 
stupidest story I ever heard in my life, and now 
I am going to tell it to you.’ 

There are some very disappointing things in this 
work, which, however, are not to be laid at the 
door of Mr Timbs ; a good many wits appear in 
it, who— for all that is related of them — never made 
a witticism. Dr Maginn, for example, had a great 
reputation, but it has not outlived him, and noth- 
ing we read here of him impresses us favourably, 
or indeed at all. ‘ Eather Front ’ also, as , the Bev. 
Francis Mahoney called himself, may have been 
a most charming companion, but he is very dull 
reading. We are afraid that whisky had a good 
deal to'^do with the exhilaration experienced in their 
society by these gentlemen’s friends.* Even John 
Hookiiam Frere — when he comes to be ‘ fried,’ as 
the Americans call it — was not so much of a joker, 
and made a little wit go a very long way. It is 
true that the farther we go back the less likely it 
is that good sayings should be preserved ; but those 
that are preserved should be worth hearing. On 
the other hand, all that ' is written stands on the 
same ground, and it is certain that the examples 
given of the more modern writers are much 
superior to those of their elder brothers. 

Of the seniors, Canning is one of the most 
remarkable, though the imxDression that he was 
greatly overrated by his contemporaries is not to 
be eluded. In many respects he reminds us of 
the living Disraeli Moore says of him, in his 
Life of Sheridan, that he joined the Tories, ‘be- 
cause of the difficulties which even genius like his 
would experience in rising to its full growth under 


the shadowy branches of the Whig aristocracy;’ 
and generally the interest attaching to him, as in 
the case of the present Premier, is of a personal 
character. His mode of life was, for statesmen of 
that day, domestic, and he is said to have invented 
the now popular game of ‘ Twenty Questions.’ In 
the example here given of it, however, the 
answers are not simply ‘Yes’ and ‘Ho,’ so that 
the thing which is to be guessed must have been 
very much more easily arrived at, and his 
‘power of logical division’ need not have been 
overwhelming. As a drawing-room wit he had a 
great reputation ; but as a statesman, Sydney Smith 
gives this characteristic account of him : ‘ His being 
“in office” is like afiyin amber. Hobody cares 
about the fiy ; the only question is, How the mischief 
did it get there ? When he is jocular, he is strong ; 
when he is serious, he is like Samson in a wig. 
Call him a legislator, a reaso.ner, and the con- 
ductor of the affairs of a great nation, and it seems 
to me as absurd as if a butterfly were to teach 
bees to make honey. That he is an extraordinary 
writer of small poetry, and a diner-out of the 
highest metre, I do most readily admit.’ He cer- 
tainly said some very injudicious things in parlia- 
ment ; for examxffe, his description of the American 
navy — ‘ Half-a-dozen fir frigates with bits of bunt- 
ing flying at their heads ’ — excited Cousin J onathan, 
as it well might, beyond all bounds. He compared 
Lord Sidmouth (Mr Addington), because he was 
included in every ministry, to the small-pox, ' 
‘ since everybody must have it once in their lives.’ , 
His wittiest verses perhaxjs occur in the poem 
composed on the tomb of Lord Anglesey’s leg,, 
lost at Waterloo : 

And here five little ones repose, 

Twin-born with other five ; 

Unheeded of their brother toes, 

Who all are now alive. 

A leg and foot, to speak more plain. 

Lie here of one commanding ; 

Who though he might his wits retain, 

Lost half his understanding. ... 

And now in England, just as gay. 

As in the battle brave, 

Croes to the rout, the hall, the play. 

With one leg in the grave. . . . 

Fate but indulged a harmless whim ; 

Since he could walk with one, 

She saw two legs were lost' on Mm 
Who never meant to run* 

A very lively poem, no doubt ; but how inferior, 
wdien comx>ared with one on a somewhat similar 
subject by Thomas Hood, namely, Ben Battle : 

Said he : ‘ Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg, 

And forty-second fooV 

Comparisons, however, are odious; and it would 
be especially odious to Mr Canning to pursue this 
one. 

Of the once famous Captain Morris, we read that 
his poems reached a twenty-fourth edition. But 
where are they now ? His verses vrere x^riucipally 
Anacreontic ; his To my Gup received the gold cup 
from the Harmonic Society ; but they are greatly 
inferior to Tom Moore’s. In Hood’s line, however, 
he was more successful, and his Town and Country 
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might well have been written by that great 
humorist himself : 


Oh, but to hear a milkmaid blithe. 

Or early mower whet his scythe 
The dewy meads among ! 

My grass is of that sort, alas ! 

That makes no hay — called sparrow-grass 
By folks of vulgar tongue. ... 


Where are ye, birds that blithely wing 
From tree to tree, and gaily sing, 

Or mourn in thicket deep ? 

My cuckoo has some ware to sell, 

The watchman is my Philomel, 

My blackbird is a sheep ! 

The above is excellent; nor is the Captain less 
felicitous in describing the other view of the 
subject— which was no doubt his own— namely, 
the disadvantas:es of a rustic life : 


In London I never know what to he at. 
Enraptured with this, and transported with that ; 


Your jays and your magpies may chatter on trees. 
And whisper soft nonsense in groves, if you please ; 
But a house is much more to my mind than a tree ; 
And for groves — oh, a fine, grove of chimneys for 
.. me. . ■. 


Then in town let me live and in town let me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I, 

If I must have a villa, in London to dwell, 

Oh, give me the sweet shady side of Pall-Mall. 


It is sad to think that the last line will be almost 
the only one familiar to our readers, and that the 
memory of the gallant captain has died away, not 
indeed ^froin all the circle of the hills/ but from 
the London sq^uares he loved, and which knew him 
so well. 

It is not as a wit tliat Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
is chiefiy famous, but his Table-talk contains many 
things that would have made the reputation of a 
diner-out ; sometimes they are metaphorical, as 
when, upon a friend of Fox^s, who would take the 
very words out of his mouth, and alwaj'S put 
himself forward to interpret 3iim, he observed that 
the man always put him in mind of the steeple 
of St Martin’s on Liidgate Hill, which is constantly 
getting in the waj^ "when you wish to see the dome 
of St PauPs. Sometimes they are philosophic, as 
when he remarked that all women past seventy, 
whom ever he knew, were divided into three classes 
— 1. That dear old soul; 2. That old woman; 3. 
That old witch. And again, they are sometimes 
purely witty, as, ‘ Some men are like musical glas.ses 
— to produce their finest tones, you must keep them 
■wet.’ 

Coleridge has also left some fine definitions, 
which are only not witty because of their wisdom. 
He compares a single Thought to a wave of the 
sea, which takes its form from the waves which 
precede and follow it ; and Experience to the stern- 
lights of a ship, which illumine only the track it 
lias passed. 

His epigram on a bad singer is excellent : 


Swans sing before they die ; ’twere no bad thing 
Should certain persons die before they sing. 




With respect to the Irish wits who a^e intro- 
duced in these volumes, the reader is in many 
cases disposed to imagine that som6 of the joke 
must lie in the brogue, ivhich print is unable to 


render ; but Curran is a brilliant exception. There 
is nothing more humorous in the whole work than 
the account of his cluel with Judge Egam The 
latter was a big man, and directed the attention 
of the second to the advantage which in this respect 
his adversary had over him. 

‘ He may hit me as easily as he •would a hay- 
stack, and I might as well be aiming at the edge 
of a knife as at his lean carcass.’ 

^ Well,’ said Curran, Het the gentleman chalk 
the size of my body on your side, and let every 
ball hitting outside of that go for nothing.’ 

Even Sydney Smith never beat this ; but he 
said many things as humorous as this one of 
Curran’s, and indeed was always saying them. 
Here is one, also, as it happens, respecting fat 
and leanness. Speaking of having been sham- 
pooed at Mahommed’s Baths at Brighton, he said ; 
‘They squeezed enough out of me to make a lean 
curate.’ Every one knows the advice he gave to 
the Bishop of New Zealand, just before his depart- 
ure for that cannibal diocese : ‘ A bishop should 
be given to hospitality, and never be without a 
smoked little boy in the bacon-rack and a cold 
missionary on the sideboard.* The above is ]>erhaps 
the best example of the lengths to which Sydney 
Smith’s imagination would rim in the wa}^ of 
humour ; as the following is the most character- 
istic stroke of Jerrold’s caustic tongue. At a cer- 
tain supper of sheeiD’s heads a guest was so charmed 
wdth his fare that he threw down his knife and 
fork, exclaiming: ‘Well, say I, sheep’s heads for 
ever !’ ‘ There ’s egotism,’ said Jerrold. 

There is nothing, it has been written/ so dreary 
as a jest-book ; and for fear our article on this 
subject should come under the same condemnation, 
’we here bring it to a conclusion, with a cordial 
expression of approval of the cake from which we 
have extracted so many plums. 


BHRAL LIFE I3Sr FBAFCE. 


The ordinary tourist has in general no time to get 
acquainted with the inner life of the people to 
whom Ms fiying visits are paid. He has the 
largest j)03sible space to get over in the shortest 
possible time, and thanks to railways and steam- 
boats, he accomplishes Ms object. He goes to see 
Paris, and finds it not altogether unlike London ; 
the people are not very dissimilar ; the habits of 
life have a general resemblance ; he need not even 
talk French lyiless he chooses ; and except tliat he 
is generally pretty well got up in Ms Continental 
Bradshaw, he returns little wiser than he 'went 


away. 

This ignorance about continental nations in 


general, and about our nearest neighbours in 
particular, Mr Hamerton does his best to remedy^ 
in his very interesting and instructive account of 
rural life in France. 

His first difficulty was to find a house there 
which should be tolerably convenient, and wdthiri 
easy reach of the picturesque scenery in wdiich a 
landscape painter finds Ms treasure-trove. In 
company with his wife he visited a variety of 
places, such as Yienne, Macon, Collonges, and the 
wine districts of Burgundy ; but witix none w’as 
he satisfied. He next tried Huits, Besan 9 on, the 
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valley of the Doiibs and other spots, “without being 
able to find the particular one which could alone 
suit his “wandering foot ; and when about to give 
up the search in despair, a friend came to the 
rescue. ‘Make a note of what you want,' said 
this sensible man, ‘and I will find it for you.’ 
He was as good as his word ; the house was found 
(precisely where, we are not told) ; and a very 
charming little house it was, out of the world, but 
still sufficiently in it to be accessible, with fine 
natural scenery near, and an abundance of hills, 
valleys, and streams sufficiently large to be navi- 
gable by a canoe. 

The roads around were good, having been made 
by the government of Louis-Philippe just before i 
tlie introduction of railways ; and good roads, as 
Mr Hamerton justly observes, are ‘ one of the 
very greatest blessings of a civilised country.’ In 
looking out for and choosing his house he had 
thought very little of the society in which his lot 
might be cast, and yet he did not intend to live 
like a hermit ; he was ready to make friends, but 
it must be in his own way. In England, -when a 
stranger settles in a neighbourhood, the families 
around call upon him ; but in France it is quite the 
reverse. There a new-comer must push his own 
way, and card in hand, call upon every one with 
whom he would like to become acquainted ; and 
blowing his own trumpet as judiciously as he can, 
endeavour to impress them with the desirability of 
his acquaintance. This Mr Hamerton refused to 
do ; and finally his neighbours, becoming convinced 
of his respectability, called upon him in the 
English fashion, and he had as much society as he 
desired. He found, however, that he had in a 
sense fallen upon evil times ; the easy old-fashioned 
hospitality of the good country folks around him 
•was beginning to decline, stifled by the demon of 
the state dinner, which some ambitions wretch had 
had the inhumanity to introduce from Paris ; and 
which, with its many courses, expensive wines, and 
grandes toilettes, threatened to annihilate the 
enjoyable family meal, at which the only differ- 
ence made for a guest was the addition of a few 
flowers, sweets, and candles. The society ‘ round 
my house’ was not distinguished for intellectual 
culture, although there were a few brilliant excep- 
tions to the general dullness of the small squires 
of the neighbourhood. One or two, he found, 
had studied painting in Paris under Delacroix ; 
another was an enthusiastic ornithologist ; another 
was an excellent botanist and entomologist ; and 
there were one or two antiquaries; and a really 
first-rate musician, who was so modest, that when 
he wished to practise, he always locked himself 
and his violin into a cellar. 

The ladies he found decidedly behind the 
gentlemen in point of culture and attainments. 
They invariably belonged to one of two classes — 
the women of the world, and the women who 
preferred domesticity and home. The latter were 
most respectable individuals, deeply read in 
cookery-books, and au fait in every housekeeping 
detail, but not interesting as companions. Nor 
were their more ambitious rivals greatly prefer- 
able to them in this respect; they were dressy, 
and had plenty of small-talk, but their conversa- 
tion was confined to the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, or the latest things in the ever-changing 
Paris fashions. It is to this cause that Mr Imm- 
erton assigns that separation of the sexes which, . 


most travellers have remarked as characteristic of 
French society. There is nothing else to account 
for it ; the English custom of leaving the gentle- 
men alone over their wine after dinner is un- 
known ; but still in most provincial salons it will 
he found that the men collect into one corner, and 
the women into another, and there discuss undis- 
turbed the separate questio:is which interest them. 

We are accustomed to consider the aristocratic 
feeling as much stronger with us than in France ; 
but this Mr Hamerton found was a great mis- 
take, Around his house, the caste feeling in-' 
all its genuine feudal intensity was peculiarly 
strong. Without ;,the all-important de prefixed ‘to 
a man's surname he was a roturier, an ignoble 
wretch, a creature sent into the world only to be 
snubbed. The social value of these two letters 
is incalculable, and as a matter of course, they 
are often fraudulently assumed by the vulgar 
rich ; nor does it, curiously enough, when the 
transition is once accomplished, seem to make 
much difference whether the coveted prefix is real 
or borrowed. A false title steadily kept up for a 
series of years is found to answer quite as well as 
a true one ; and while a constant manufacture of 
this psei6fZo-nobility is going on, there is side by 
side with it a continual process of degradation, by 
which the true nobles lose their nobility. They 
become poor ; the necessity of earning their bread 
by manual labour is forced upon them ; they drop 
the d&, or if they try to cling to it, their neighbours- 
drop it for them, and in the crucible of poverty 
the transmutation soon becomes complete : the 
gold is changed by the roughness of daily toil into 
simple clay. The dc, which is not to be sneezed 
at, at any time of life, becomes supremely import- 
ant to the Frenchman when he is about to marry ; 
then, without any trouble on his part, merely by 
getting a friend to act as his ambassador, it may, 
and often does procure for him the hand of a 
rich heiress. 

Sometimes people are ennobled in spite of them- 
selves, as when Mr Hamerton, much to Iiis own 
annoyance, had the title of ‘My Lord’ bestowed 
upon him by his French neighbours. It was in 
vain that, he protested against it ; he was shewn 
the title duly registered in an official book at the 
prefecture ; and half-angry, half-amused, he at 
last accepted his fate, and settled tranquilly down 
into the dignity of the peerage. 

From the noble of the earth, who may be, and 
sometimes are very poor indeed, one glides by a 
natural transition into a consideration of the very 
wealthy. These do not abound in France. As 
a rule, it is difficult to find a Groesus ; but gentle- 
men with comfortable incomes, which, with careful 
management, may be made to procure all the 
luxuries of life, are very common. The law of 
the division of property militates against either 
very large estates or very large incomes, and has 
made great nobles, such as “were common' in the i 
days of Louis XIV., an impossibility. The great 
castles built by these men still exist, and are out 
of all keeping with the establishments maintained 
in them. It is not unusual to find a stable with 
stalls for forty horses, and in a corner the family 
stud of four unobtrusively munching their oats; 
while in the great house beyond, the proprietor 
lives quietly with two or three servants in a tower 
or wing of his ancestral palace, often thinking very 
little ■ of himself at all, and a great deal of those 
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■who are to come after him, and . pinching and 


saving, that the old place may not xequire to he 

...sold. ■■', : 

hTo one is ashamed of saving ; thrift is the rule 
in France ; and Mr Samuel Smiles himself cannot 
have a more genuine admiration of it than the 
French middle classes have. They are economical 
to a fault, and their thrifty habits form the great 
financial strength of their country. A middie-class 
Frenelinian almost invariably lives so as to have 
something to his credit at the end of the year ; if 
he is rich the balance is large ; if he is poor it is 
small ; but, unless in exceptional circumstances, it 
is ahvays there. In the country the French rise 
early ; five in slimmer and seven in winter is the 
usual hour. Ladies in the morning have genei’ally 
a cup of coffee when they rise and a piece of 
bread ; but the maj ority of men eat nothing until 
breakfast, which is the great meal of the day. 
There is always at breakfast one or two dishes of 
meat, ^vegetables, and dessert, and the beverage 
used is wine, vin ordinaire, A Frenchman never 
tastes tea except whp ill, and then he regards it 
as^ a kind of medicine. In summer, white wine 
mixed with seltzer-water is often used at break- 
fast I and after the meal, coffee is drunk. Break- 
fast is usually served between ten and eleven in 

1 T . 


As a means to this end, the French almost invarf 
^ comfortably with their servants 

and French servants, when frankly and familiarb 
treated, and considered as human beings and not 
as mere machines, generally make very good ser- 
vants indeed ^ and the texiiire of service which 
with us is not unfreqiiently a matter of months, 
often ^continues unbroken in France until the ser- 
vant is married or dies. 

Such is life in the country. Life in a small 
French city is very different in many respects. It 
is full of a lazy, purposeless enjoyment, which is 
always ready with some trifling aniusemeut to 
fill up every vacant moment in the too abundant 
leisure of men, who are either independent in 
fortune, or have jprofessions yielding them an eas}?- 
maintenance without engrossing much of their 
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Che lorenoon, and dinner at six in the evening. 


unless when guests are present, it is a much 
lighter meal than breakfast, and often consists of 
an omelette and salad, ox soupe maigre and cold 
chicken. 


In rural districts ^the usual hour for retiring at 


night is nine o’clock^ and after dinner it is not 
unusual to find some of the elderly gentlemen so 
sleejiy that they are almost incapable of conversa- 
tion. This drowsiness is caused by their open-air 
habits and the great amount of exercise they take. 

In the country, all the gentlemen shoot,- the 
game consists of partridges, .rabbits, hares, snipe, 
ivoodcock, wolves, and wild boars ; the hunting of 
which last is by no means child’s play. Few 
country-gentlemen ride ; they all of them drive a 
little, and are most of them great walkers, think- 
ing nothing of what we would count very ion*^ 
distances, such as fifteen miles and back in a day. 

Formerly, country-life in France had a certain 
charming rural rusticity about it, which admitted 
of the utmost freedom in matters of dress and 
; but now, Mr Hamerton tells us, the 
old liberty to do exactly as one pleased is disap- 
pearing, and fashion and a superficial veneer of 
external polish are greatly increasing the cost of 
living, without improving in any way the minds, 
manners, or constitutions of the people. 

On one most important point, however, the 
old freedom is still maintained — no Frenchman 
buraens himself with more servants than are 
absolutely necessary for the requirements of his 
household. ^ IV& Hamerton relates a case in point ; 
he had an intimate friend in Paris, who went out 
into the best society and received at his house 
the greatest people in Europe, yet this man kept 
only three servants and had no carriage. 

It is in this liberty to spend or not as you 
choose, m this freedom from the tyranny of custom 
in the matter of expenditure, that the clipapness 
of continental life lies. Added to this is the pre- 
eminently practical tone of the French ' mind 
which IS always striving with incessant activity 
to solve the problem, how to make’the best of life. 




time, lo such individuals the cafes and clubs of 
a small town, with their good eating and diinkino* 
and sociable small-talk, form a realisation of com 
tented felicity beyond which thev do not care to 
aspire, although it stifles all that is noblest in their 
nature, and too often lays the foundation of what 
we would call drinking habits. 

The peasantry in France form a class, a world 
by themselves, full of prejudices, devoid of culture, 
and very independent in their tone of feeling. 
The French peasant is inconceivably ignorant, and 
yet very mteliigent; his manners are good, and he 
can talk well ; but he can neither read nor w-rite, 
and his knowledge of geography is so small, that 
he cannot comprehend what France is, much less 
any foreign state. Freed from the grinding oppres- 
sions of the past, he is still nnder bondage to the 
iron slavery of custom. Every other Frenchman 
may dress as he chooses, hut the peasant must 
always wear a blue blouse, a brownish-gray cloak, 
and a hat of a peculiar shape. Custom also pre- 
scribes to him the furniture of his house ; he must 
have a linen press, a clock and a bed, and these 
must be all of w^alnut wood. Cookery, which is 
the national talent par excellence^ does not exist 
for him. In the morning he has soup, cheaply 
compounded of hot water, in which float a few 
scraps of rusty bacon, a handful or two of peas, 
and a few potatoes ; and if there is not enough of 
soup to satisfy his hunger, he finishes his meal 
with dry bread and cold water ad libitum. At 
noon he dines on potatoes, followed (as an occa- 
sional variety in his perennial diet) either with a 
pancake, a salad, or clotted milk. He never 
tastes wine or meat except during hay-makin" and 
harvest, when he has a little bit of salt pork, 
and modest allowance of wine with a liberal 
admixture of water. Among the peasantry, many 
of the old superstitions are still prevalent. 

Between husband and wife there is little love, 
but there is also little wrangling or disputing, and 
they are mutually true and helpful each to each. 
The children grow up in this cold home, under 
a rigid patriarchal discipline, in which personal 
chastisement plays an important part, and is con- 
tinued even to mature age. In peasant as in 
town life, however, the tendency is towards 
change; the children now are in course of being 
educated ; and the young men, although frug?.2 
still, are not so parsimonious as their lathers were. 
They smoke, heedless of the expense, a piece of 
extravagance which their stoic ancestors would 
have most sternly denounced ; and in the train of 
tobacco the common comforts of life are slowly 
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finding tlieir way into the houses of the more 
wealthy peasants. 

1^0 subject is more interesting to the English 
observer in Fiance than marriage, a subject, how- 
ever, which has already been adverted to in these 
columns.^' We conclude this notice of Mr Hamer- 
ton^s interesting work by relating how he remained 
in the country during the Franco-Prussian war, 
and how he shared to the full the anxiety of his 
French neighbours, for he was constantly expect- 
ing that the district around his house would be 
included in the circle of the invasion, as eventu- 
ally it was. First came Garibaldi and his army, 
a very unwelcome sight to the bishop and clergy, 
to whom the Italian hero seemed the very im- 
personation of evil. Then came the Prussians 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly ; and natur- 
ally Mr Hamerton has very lively recollections 
of that clay, which he spent in a garret of his 
house, surrounded by a bevy of ladies, recon- 
noitring the enemy through a very excellent 
telescope. Throughout the day he remained 
on the outlook, and when evening fell he went 
out into the birchwood above Ms house to bury 
a certain precious strong-box. When he had 
concealed his treasure, he returned home in the 
twilight, watching in the distance, as he descended 
from the wood, the recL flashes of flame leaping 
from the cannon’s mouths, and illuminating with 
their dusky glow all the surrounding scenery, and 
then — what does the reader think he did ? Take 
refuge in immediate flight? He did no such 
thing; he went to bed, and had a comfortable 
night’s sleejx The Prussians were still at the 
distance of a few miles, and there the armistice 
stopped them ; peace soon followed ; and the 
pleasant little house, which the Englishman had 
beautified and made comfortable and home-like, 
escaped the devastation which its occupation by 
a detachment of Uhlans would in all probability 
have entailed. 


A CUEATE’S HOLIDAY, 

IN POnn CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 

Fifteen years ago I was a slim, tolerably good- 
looking young curate, addicted to long coats and 
Eoman collars, condemned by poverty to celibacy, 
and supporting myself upon the liberal salary of 
seventy pounds a year. I am now a Liverpool 
merchant in flourishing circumstances, ^fat and 
forty,’ with a wife, lots of children, and religious 
views somewhat latitudinarian. ‘What a change 
was there ! ’ it may well be exclaimed. And indeed, 
when I look back upon what I once was, and 
compare my present with my past self, I can 
scarcely believe- I am the same man. I shall, 
therefore, conceal my name, in relating, as I am 
about to do, certain occurrences accidentally con- 
nected with my change of state, and substitute 
for that of each person and place concerned in 
the little narrative, some fictitious appellation. 

To commence then. I had been for three years 
curate of St Jude’s Church, Oilyhill, a populous 
agricultural district in Lancashire, when one 
morning in Easter- week, as I was disrobing after 
an early celebration, I fell upon the vestry floor 
in a dead-faint. The sacristan, who fortunately 
was at hand to render assistance, after accompany- 
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ing me home, and observing that I was still weak 
and indisposed, thought proper to convey intelli- 
gence of what had happened to the vicar. The 
result was that in the course of the morning I 
received a visit from that gentleman, the Eev. 
Fitz-Herbert Hastings. He found irie stretched 
upon the typical horse-hair-covered sofa of a poor 
curate’s lodgings, suffering from a severe nervous 
headache, and to judge from Ms exclamation of 
.concern, looking, as I felt, really ill. Taking a 
seat by my side, he condoled with me very Idndi}^ 
expressed Ms opinion that I had been overworking 
myself ; and went on to prove the sincerity of his 
sympathy by offering me a fortnight’s holiday, 
with the very requisite addition of a cheque for 
expenses. Most gladly did I hail his proposition, 
aflbrding me as it did an opportunity for which 
I had just been longing, of getting away for a time 
from Oilyhill. But neither my desire for change 
of scene, nor my illness, arose from the cause to 
which the vicar attributed them. It was true that 
I had of late, during Lent, been working very hard, 
as also had Mr Hastings himself. 

But in producing the state of utter physical ,, and 
mental prostration in which I now found myself, 
these duties of my sacred calling had had little 
share. My malady, unhappily, was not the effect 
of any mere temporary reaction of overstrained 
faculties — its seat was the heart. In that tender, 
though not hitherto susceptible region, I had been 
sorely wounded — ^loatli as I am to admit it— by 
the mischievous little god of Love. Six mbnths 
ago, Lily, only daughter of Squire Thornton, our 
principal churchwarden and most wealthy parish- 
ioner, had returned home from her Parisian board- 
ing-school a lovely girl of eighteen, with rippling 
auburn hair and distracting violet eyes, but with 
tastes ■ and manners which I considered a little 
frivolous. Fenced about by celibacy, and little 
dreaming of any dangerous result, I had, from 
our first introduction, set myself to effect an im- 
provement in her taste, and to take a general 
interest in her spiritual welfare. . Only too abund- 
ant had been the success which rewarded my 
efforts. Lily had proved an excellent pupil, look- 
ing up to her self-elected monitor (at the superior 
but not altogether fatherly age of twenty-five) 
with the utmost reverence, and obeying with an 
unquestioning childlikeness eminently charming, 
my slightest wish or suggestion. Under my 
directions she had given up novel-readiJig, and had 
become an active member of the Dorcas Society, 
a teacher in. the Sunday school, and a visitor of 
the sick. As a matter of course, her attention to 
these good works had involved frequent meetings 
and consultations ; and the constant intercourse 
had by degrees proved destructive of my peace of 
mind. In vain had I, tardily awakening to a 
knowledge of the truth, made every endeavour 
to exercise self-discipline. The mischief, almost 
before I was aware of its existence, had gone too 
far for remedy. There had been nothing for it, 
as I had eventually seen, but to avoid as far as pos- 
sij)le ail further intercourse with my charmer ; and 
upon that principle I had accordingly shaped my 
action. Then had followed a time of very seve're 
trial. Unable to understand my coldness, Lily at 
first had treated me to reproachful glances when- 
ever .we , chanced to meet ; subsequently, growing^ 
indignant at fhe continuance of what seemed to’ 
her my ubaccoimtable change of demeanour, she 
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had scornfully seconded the avoidance. And and several pieces of money rolled out amongst the 
finally, my breast had been wrung in perceiving furniture of the room. I feel almost sure that I 
that she too suffered, as was evidenced by her managed to collect all again ; but if you would 
sorrowful air, and by the fact that she was excuse me doing so in your presence, I should like 
becoming pale and thin. to satisfy myself completely upon that point. The 

For several days before that upon which my fact is,’ he added with a frank smile, ‘that the 
fainting-fit had occurred, I had missed her from her money in question does not belong to me, and I 
accustoined place in the church ; forbearing, how- am tlie more anxious about it on that account.’ 
ever, to make inquiries concerning her, I had failed Whilst thus speaking, the little man had drawn 
to learn, as I might have done, that she had been from his pocket a huge wash-leather purse, and 
sent for the benefit of her health to visit a relative after waiting until I had bowed permission, he 
residing at a sea-bathing place in North Wales, proceeded to empty its contents upon the table. 
In ignorance of this, I set off on the morning They consisted of a large roll of bank-notes and a 
following my vicar’s visit, for the same country, considerable sum in gold and silver — and as I 
bent upon a pedestrian excursion, and determined, watched him furtively over the edges of my book, 
during my absence from Ollyhill, to make vigorous which I had again taken up— I saw him carefully 
efforts towards conquering my unfortunate passion, count and arrange the latter into heaps. A sigh of 
About a week afterwards 1 found myself, at the relief accompanied the announcement wdiich he 
close of a day’s hard walking, at a small fishing shortly made to me, that he had found the money 
village on the south-west coast, frequented during correct ; and he was in the act of opening his purse 
the summer season as I learned, from the cards to replace it, when the landlord— a meagre, sliarp- 
in two or three lodging-house windows, by a few nosed individual-entered the room with a tray, 
visitors. But as yet Lleyrudrigg was, I surmised, Happening to glance at this man as he stood by 
empty of all save its ordinary inhabitants. At any- cloth in hand, I detected a gleam of intense avarice 
rate, there appeared to be no other stranger than crossing his face ; and although the expression was 
myself in the rather large hotel in which I had but momentary— vanishing as the glittering piles 
taken up my quarters for the night. It was a were swept into their receptacle — it left me with 
dismal dispiriting evening. The rain, which had the impression that the small Welshman’s exhibi- 
been threatening all day, wms now descending in tion of his riches in the presence of strangers had 
torrents, heating against the windows of the coffee- not been an altogether judicious proceeding. No 
room and swelling the gutters of the narrow street, suspicion of its imprudence, however, appeared to 
Not a living thing was to be seen; and the long, disturb that gentleman’s mind, and I soon forgot 
scantily furnished apartment of vrhicli I was sole all about the little incident in the interest of the 
tenant, looked very dreary as I turned away from conversation w’hich ensued between us. 
the cheerless prospect Its gloom was increased From his dress and general appearance I had 
rather than otherwise, however, when presently already conjectured my cliance companion to he a 
that prospect wms shut out and two uncompromis- Dissenting parson, and his first words as, having 
ing tallow-candles were set upon the table. On their finished his tea, he drew a chair to the opposite side 
appearance I drew a volume from my knapsack, of the fireplace, confirmed my surmise. Throwing 
and eliciting a feeble blaze from the smouldering his eye over rny attire, he remarked that he thought 
fire, seated myself in front of it and commenced we were ‘both in the same profession,’ and in- 
to read. But all endeavours to concentrate my quired if I were not a ‘minister of the gospel.’ 
attention upon the book failed ; and at length, And upon my informing him that I was a clergy- 
depressed by the solitude and my melancholy man of the Uhurcli of England, we were soon in 
thoughts, I determined upon ringing the bell the midst of a polemical discussion, which lasted 
and begging the landlord to give me his a couple of hours and covered a largo amount of 
company. I had just risen for the purpose of ground ; and which ended (at least as far as I was 
putting this resolve into execution, when my concerned) in producing feelings akin to sincere 
attention was arrested by the sound of approach- friendship. 

ing footsteps, and in another instant the door The insignificant-looking, ill-formed, shabbily 
i was uncloseil and a gentleman entered the room, dressed Welsh minister had interested and attracted 
! I say gentleman advisedly, although at a cursory me more than any man I had ever met in my life. 

' glance there was little about the appearance of the Endowed with a rich melodious voice, and with, 
new-comer to indicate his right to the title. He wonderful conversational powers, lie was possessed 
was a small spare man, with large features, and also of an excellent memory and a keen iutelli- 
a head almost ludicrously out of proportion with gence. His reading, moreover, had been various 
his body. His dress, which was black, was of an and deep, as I found when, later on in the evening, 
unfashionable cut and very shabby, and he wore a the conversation turned upon other than ecclesl- 
voluminous wdiite neckcloth. Pausing at a few astical matters. But it was perhaps even more 
paces from the door, he gave orders to the wuiiter to his imperturbable good-humour, and to the 
for chops and tea. Then advancing towards the singular innocence and candour wdiicli shone in 
fireplace, energetically rubbing his hands together, his clear gray eyes and exhibited themselves in 
he addressed me in perfectly good English, but every word he uttered, than to his rare natural 
with a strong Welsh accent, telling me that he gifts, that he owed his ability to please. However 
had arrived at the inn some quarter of an hour, that might be, I had certainly found the Be v. Peter 
ago, drenched through with the rain — having Morgan a most charming companion, and when, 
carried his own carpet-bag from a station distant just as we were about to separate for the night, I 
about a mile — and that ii} consequence, he had learned that he was goiiig upon the following day 
been obliged to change all his clothes. ‘And by to Twellryst, a town I was inyself intending to 
the way,’ he continued somewhat abruptly, ‘ I had visit, I eagerly proposed that we should make the 
the misfortune wdiilst doing so to drop my purse, journey together. The suggestion met w’ith a 
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the country begging from town to town amongst 
the members of the denomination to which he 


ready and pleased acquiescence from my new 
acquaintance, and we then exchanged information 
as to the different objects which were taking ns 
both to this rather out-of-the-way place. 

Mine was a very simple one, that of examining 
the ruins of an ancient monastery in its vicinity. 
My friend’s was a more business-like and, as he 
laughingly said, a more agreeable errand. It ^was 
to receive certain subscriptions which a friend 
of his, resident in the town, had collected on liis 
behalf. These subscriptions were to be applied to 
the purpose of enlarging the chapel of which he 
was pastor at Pwlwyln, a rapidly growing village 
on the northern sea-board. The money which I 
had seen him count, the little man went on to 
state, was the fruit of his own labours for the same 
cause. He had obtained it by travelling about 

to town amongs 
denomination to which h( 
belonged, and had been engaged in this manner 
nearly two months. The mission, he concluded, 
had been crowned with much greater success than 
he had anticipated. With the subscriptions he 
was to receive on the morrow, and those already 
in his custody, he expected to he able to return 
home (as lie was intending to do on the day 
afterwards) with upwards of three hundred pounds 
in his pocket, which, together with another hun- 
dred raised by his own very poor congregation, 
would, he anticipated, be amply sufficient to cover 
all expenses of the alterations. 

‘ And how, sir, do you propose to get to Twellryst?’ 
I inquired. ‘ As you are no doubt aware, there 
is no railway line in that direction. I was intend- 
ing to xoaih myself ; but xjoii surely were not 
thinking of doing so ? ’ 

^Indeed no, my friend,' he replied with the 
sunny smile which upon the slightest provocation 
would break over his large plain features. ^At 
upwards of sixty, one doesn’t undertake a walk of 
thirty miles unless it be under the pressure of 
stern necessity. No, no ; I could walk 'well 
enough at your age ; but now, alas ! the infirmities 
of age, &c. &c. So if you please, we will go 
by coach. I have ascertained that one runs twice 
a week from Abermeulth to Twellryst, passing 
through Lleyrudrigg. To-morrow will be one of its 
days, though I do not yet know at what hour of 
the morning , it will arrive here. The landlord, 
however, will be able to tell us that ; and if you 
will kindly ring the bell, which I see is on your 
side of the fireplace, we can make inquiries 
forthwith.' 

Jn bending forward to obey this request, I 
noticed that a door immediately behind my chair 
stood a little ajar, and it at once flashed upon me 
that for some time I had been vaguely conscious 
of a slight draught. The bell still in my hand, I 
remained for a moment after ringing, with my eyes 
fixed upon the door. When last 1 had looked in 
that direction it had, I felt quite sure, been closed ; 
and as an instant’s reflection convinced me, no 
person had entered the room by it throughout the 
entire evening. 

Prompted by an unpleasant suspicion which 
had suggested itself against my will, I advanced 
quietly, and throwing it more widely apart, peered 
through. It opened into a small china-closet, 
connected by another door with a long 2^assage. 
Both passage and closet were flagged. I had heard 
no sound of footsteps, yet there, within the latter^ 


stood the landlord. Upon seeing me, he looked, I 
thought, confused, but immediately recovering 
himself, stepped into the room, as though he had 
been coming that way in answer to the hell. I had 
certainly no proof that he had been listening, but 
I felt, nevertheless, a moral assurance of the fact, 
and wondering what could have been his motive 
in the act, I eyed Mm sharply whilst he gave a not 
very satisfactory reply to Mr Morgan's interroga- 
tions respecting the stage-coach. According to 
his account, the vehicle in question was a most 
irregular and unpunctual one, starting at hours 
varying from ten to twelve in the morning, and 
being even less reliable as to the time of its return. 
This report naturally was not agreeable to the 
minister; but expressing a hope that the coach 
would he upon its best behaviour next day, he 
requested that bedroom candles might be sent in ; 
and the landlord departed to order them. In a 
few moments, however, he returned, and made us 
a proposition which had apparently just occurred 
to Mm, It was to the effect that we should Mre a 
horse and dog-cart belonging to the hotel. The 
horse, its owner affirmed, was a S2>lendid animal, 
and would carry us to Twellryst in half the time it 
would take the coach to get there. We should, 
moreover, lie promised, have the conveyance for 
little more than the amount of our coach-fares, 
since not only did the horse need exercise greatly, 
but he had besides some business of Ms own in 
that town, which could be transacted for him by a 
cousin who would drive us. By adopting this 
plan, too, he concluded, we could see the Spike 
Bocks. Everybody who came to these parts in 
the summer-time went to see the Spike Bocks, 
and Jonathan should drive us round that way. 

A question or two convincing us that the rocks 
referred to would be well worth a visit, we gladly 
accepted the landlord’s offer ; and waiting only 
to make arrangements as to the time of starting, 
bade each other good-night and separated for our 
respective chambers, 

CHILDBEN’S TBOUBLES, 

If children occasionally turn out to be ^ Tortura- 
tions,' their parents are not uniformly guiltless 
of bringing such a result on themselves. What 
with over-indulgence or neglect, or it may be 
harshness of discipline, there is little wonder that 
children fall short of expectations. We have 
known a father who paid no end of attentions to 
Ms girls, and let Ms boys grow up any way. We 
have also known the greatest mischief arise from 
unnecessary severity and snubbing. Some parents 
seem to imagine that they sufficiently perform 
their duty when they give their children a good 
education. They forget that there is the educa- 
tion of the fireside as well as of the school. At 
schools and academies there is no cultivation of 
the affections, but often very much of the reverse. 
Hence the value of kindly home influences that 
touch the heart and understanding. Children 
need to be spoken to and treated as" if they were 
rational beings, and who are for the most part 
keenly observwt of what goes on before their 
eyes. Good example along with gentle hints as 
to manners and conduct are consequently of first 
importance. M children learn much from being 
allowed to listen to conversations on subjects of 
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interest, it is an unwise policy to turn them out 
of the room when any useful information may be 
picked up. Of course they must he taught- to be 
discreetly silent, and not lend in their word on 
subjects they know nothing about. . 

It is useless to speak of the terribly real suffering 
which selfish, careless parents cause their children ; 
but -we shall advert to a few of the common mis- 
takes of w^ell-meaning persons who, from want of 
thought, prevent their children being as happy 
as they ought to be. How much happiness and 
improvement do those children miss who are never 
encouraged to observe the beauties and marvels of 
nature ! Instead of this, they are put to hooks, 
containing dull abstractions, far too soon, and as a 
consequence they remain all their lives bad obser- 
vers, seeing everything through books— that is, 
through other men^s eyes, and ignorant of almost 
everything except mere words. 

When a child begins to cross-examine its parents 
as to why the fire burns, how his carte-de-visite 
■was taken, how many stars there are, and such 
like — grown-up ignorance or want of sympathy 
too often laughs at him ; says that children should 
not ask tiresome questions, and, as far as it can, 
checks the inquiring spirit within Mm, ^ Little 
people should be seen and not heard,’ is a stupid 
saying, which makes many young observers shy 
of imparting to their elders the things that 
arrest their attention, until they stop learning and 
overcome their sense of wonder — ^the spur of all 
philosophy — from want of sympathy and encourage- 
ment. And yet grown-uj> people should surely be 
aware that Nature has im|)lanted in iis a desire to 
know and to communicate knowledge, considering 
how very much most of us love to hear and to 
sj>read gossip. Children ^ would gladly learn and 
gladly teach but if they are early sniihhed, they 
will not be glad to do either in after-life. 

If we only refiected how ^ queer’ everything 
must appear to a mind newly arrived on such an 
earth as ours, children’s questions would not 
appear at all foolish. During the first four or 
five years, which is occupied in distinguishing and 
naming the commonest objects, perhaps children 
solve more difficult intellectual problems than at 
any future period of their lives. How keenly, 
then, must young children feel want of sympathy 
and encouragement ! 

As an example of the physical misery which ^ is 
wi'ought bj" want of thought as 'well as want of 
heart,’ we may allude to the ^ Can’t you be quiet V 
which puts young children to the iinuecessary 
torture of sitting still like ^big people.’ Why do 
not parents reflect that it is almost a physical 
impossibility for any young animal to remain 
quiet for more than a few moments ? 

Then, as regards food ; some are too prone to put 
in practice ascetic theories in the rearing of their 
ofi'spring, which they shrink from as far as their 
own personal conduct is concerned. And yet, 
why should not appetite be a good guide for child- 
hood as it is for animals ; as it is for infancy j as 
it is for every adult who obeys Nature’s laws"? 

We must, however, thankfully acknowledge 
that people are beginning more and more toxon- 
ibrui their education to children’s opinion ; that is, 
generally speaking, to the promptings of Nature. 
It is found that tliose turn out worst who during 
youth have been subjected to most restrictions. 

‘ Do children take to "this or that f is therefore a 
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common question. Good teachers now endeavour 
to make the acquirement of knowledge pleasurable 
rather than painful. They study children’s intel- 
lectual appetites, in order to discover what know- 
ledge they are fit to assimilate. Disgust felt 
towards any information is now considered a sign 
either that it is prematurely presented, or that it 
is presented in an indigestible form. 

We shall say nothing ^ about the sufferings 
endured by boys at public schools, because so 
mauy are the counteracting pleasures such places 
afford, that most boys would, prefer school-life to 
remaining at- home for a continuance. We are 
not sure, however, that the pains of school-girls 
are counterbalanced by their pleasures. They have 
not cricket, rowing, 2:)aper-chase3, and the un- 
equalled excitement of bolster-fights to compensate 
for indifiierent food, home-sickness, the torture of 
^ deportment,’ and the dreadful tread-mill exercise 
of the hour’s promenade. We do not advocate 
girls adopting boys’ sports ; but surely they should 
have out-of-door games of some kind. Why vdll 
schoolmistresses care so little for health and 
ha 2 >piness as never to allow the gardens of ^Estab- 
lishments for Young Ladies’ to ring with the 
laughter and shouts of romping children ? Do 
I they fancy that a miserable walk of one hour, 

; during which the attention of the young ladies is 
on the rack about the proper holding of themselves, 
is as health-giving as out-of-door games in which 
the i^layers can forget themselves ? 

In his book on Besjponsihility in Mental Disease, 
Dr Maudsley well says ; ^ There is hardly any one 
who sets seif-development before him as an aim 
in life. The aims which chiefly predominate — 
riches, position, power, applause of men — are such 
as inevitably breed and foster many bad passions 
in the eager competition to attain them. Hence, 
in fact, come disappointed ambition, jealousy, grief 
from loss of fortune, all the torments of wounded 
self-love, and a thousand other mental sufferings — 
the commonly enumerated moral causes of insanity. 
They are griefs of a kind to which a rightly de- 
veloped nature should not fall a j)rey. There need 
be no disa]3pomted ambition if a man were to set 
before himself a true aim in life, and to work 
definitely for it ; no envy nor jealousy, if he con- 
sidered that it mattered not whether he did a great 
thing or some one else did it, Nature’s only .concern 
heiijg that it should be done ; no grief from loss 
of fortune, if he estimated at its true value that 
which fortune can bring him, and that which 
fortune can never bring him; no wounded self- 
love, if he had learned well the eternal lesson of 
life — self-renunciation/ 

This maybe called ‘unpractical;’ but we cannot 
help thinking that if ];)arents -would sometimes 
reflect on such ideals, they would have less of false 
and more of true ambition than they now have. 
They would wish their children to turn out useihl 
rather than brilliant, good rather than clever. As 
it is, a dull child is too often snubbed and rendered 
miserable because he does not give promise of 
shining in the world ; while his j>recociou3 brother, 
who will probably do far less (precocious brains 
being often the worst), is lionised to strangers, and 
regarded as a sort of Liebig’s Essence for the 
support of the family. Perhaps it is owing to this 
association of early ideas that at school the clever 
boy who spends the shortest time j)ossible at his 
books is considered by his companions a far greater 

— — — — — 
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man than his less clever class-fellow who wins in 
the long-run by working more conscientiously. 

How much unhappiness then might children he 
spared if their parents would goad them less and 
sometimes cheer up that dullness which has fallen 
to the lot of most of us^ by saying : 

Be good, dear child, and let who will he clever ; 

Bo noble things — ^nor dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and that vast for-ever. 

One grand sweet song. 

If now we allow our thoughts to pass on from 
childhood to youth, we shall find that in the case 
of many young men the choice of a profession is 
attended with much anxiety and no little misery. 
Some there are who take kindly to the profession 
which their friends advise or which is cut out for 
them by circumstances. There is, however, a class 
of young men for whom we have much sympathy, 
who find it very difficult to get started in life, 
because they have no strong inclination or pre- 
arranged reason which would induce them to 
choose one profession rather than another. These 
are speculative rather than practical men, who are 
better adapted for taking college honours than for 
the struggle for existence. They do not wish to 
enter the clerical profession; they may not have 
sufficient money to enable them to live through the 
winter of discontented brieflessness at the bar ; 
their tastes and nerves are not such as would 
qualify them for the medical profession ; they 
may have no business connection. At last they 
begin to fancy that they are de in the world, 
and come to the very erroneous conclusion that 
mankind lias no need for their service. 

To such we would say: Go into the profession 
you dislike least, and habit will make it bearable, 
Eemember that patience and conscientious plod- 
ding, though sneered at by shallow young men, 
are the highest virtues and synonymous with true 
genius. Life is too short to make ourselves , 
miserable over the choice of a profession, or to ' 
spend years speculating about what is best to do, ! 
which "would be better employed in doing it. We | 
inU'sl- not seek for .mathematical demonstration I 
that the roM we propose to travel on is the right 
one, when we come to cross-roads in life. A 
certain amount of probabilitv is sufficient to make 
us take either, especially if the wolf of Hunger be 
at our heels, or the nobler incentive of a desire to 
be useful to our fellow- creatures is urging ns. 

In the choice of a profession, as of a wife, there 
must he a certain venture of faith, and in this 
unintelligible world there is a rashness which is 
not always folly. Young men cannot always adapt 
circumstances to themselves, let them therefore 
endeavour to mould themselves to circumstances. 

Medical men tell us that at every great physio- 
logical change in our systems the mind is apt to 
be for some time greatly out of tune. Now this 
is especially the case when boys and girls are 
becoming youths and maidens, and should not 
be overlooked when considering the sorrows of 
youth. At this period they see everything as it 
were upside down, and are sometimes tormented 
by strange fancies, which will vanish when the 
tissues of their flesh and of their characters become 
firmer, Mr Carlyle says that young men should 
be shut up in barrels and kept somewhere out of 
sight until they have passed their twenty-fifth 
year, because it is about this time that they ‘attain 


to their, maximum of detestability.’ Now we are 
quite sure that this was not said in a cynical tone, 
for Mr Carlyle values the freshness and enthusi- 
asm of youth, as every great man must And 
indeed it must, be acknowledged that some young 
men do make themselves very objectionable when 
they speak and act, as though they fiincied that 
nothing half so valuable as themselves had ever 
been produced on this earth before. 

Is it not probable, however, that young people 
would better attmicl to the lessons which their 
elders can teach them if these elders had more 
sympathy for their peculiar trials and sorrows, 
and were willing to consider the originality and 
fire of youth as little less indispensable to the 
movement of society, than is steam to the loco- 
motion of a railway engine 1 Youth may make 
itself absurd, but it does not always become every 
old man to rebuke it. The old should not speak 
disparagingly of ‘ inexperienced young men,’ unless 
they themselves make use of the experience they 
possess. One of the Earls of Chatham was once 
taunted on account of his youth, and his reply 
was : ‘ Sir — The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which the honourable gentleman has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content 
myself with wishing that I may be one of those 
whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of 
experience. Whether youth can be imputed to 
any man as a re]3roach, I will not, sir, assume the 
province of determining ; but surely age may 
become justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have passed away without improve- 
ment, and vice appears to prevail when the 
passions have subsided.’ 

We conclude these few random notes by saying 
that people should try to be the friends and com- 
panions as well as the parents of their children ; 
for if true friends do not win their confidence, 
false ones will. Nothing is more difficult than to 
understand a thoughtful child; but if once you 
do so, you can bring him up in the way he should 
go. Bo not solve your child’s nature or auything 
else too quickly, for ‘ there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy,’ or in mine, or in any man’s. Cer- 
tainly childhood ought to he the happiest period 
of life ; but it greatly depends on the sympathy of 
parents whether it is so or not. 


THE BECHE-DE-MEB. 

OsT the reefs of the Southern Ocean is found a kind 
of sea-slug termed the Beche-de-mer. There are 
as many as sixteen different species found in Fiji 
alone, and known all over the group . by the 
generic name of Dri (pronounced Endree) ; and 
this word we will continue to use throughout this 
article, as being shorter and more definite than the 
French term. It was the French who first came 
across the mollusc in China; and in that country 
it is held in great esteem, and commands a very 
high price, two hundred pounds a ton being paid for 
the best sorts. The mandarins and the porcelain- 
makers cannot do without their favourite dish 
of dri soup ; and even in Paris it is coining into 
use,; and in Melbourne beche-de-mer is by no 
means ah uncommon dish. When cotton came 
down in Fiji from four shillings to one shilling a 
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pound, many a planter not knowing wkat else to 
do, turned to dri-fishing ; kut several years ago, 
tlie price fell from one hundred and seventy 
pounds to seventy pounds a ton, and the inferior 
sorts became unsaleable. Some Chinamen say the 
fall was in consequence of the death of their 
emperor, and while in mourning for him (a year), 
they were obliged to give up their favourite soup ; 
hence the fall. But some whites say that the 
Europeans in Sydney bought inferior dri, and 
shipped it to China direct on their own account in 
a leaky ship: the- dri was all spoiled ; the mer- 
chants lost heavily, and refused to have anything 
more to do with the article ; and the Chinamen have 
the trade in their hands, and give what they like, 
and that the price in China still remains the same. 
However, it yet paj^s to fish for the two best sorts, 
the tit-fish ^ and black-fish, which are now (1876) 
Worth from sixty to seventy pounds a ton in 
Levuka— ten or fourteen corn-bagsful making a 
;ton. " . - 

The first thing required in dri-fishing is a 
good boat from twenty-five to thirty feet long 
with plenty of beam ; then a dri station is 
settled on — an island, or on the coast close to 
the big reefs, as may be. The next thing is to 
get thirty or forty girls and boys, and curiously 
enough the ^irls are the best fishers and divers 
by far. At half-tide, all hands sail off to the 
reefs. Sometimes you fish the day, sometimes the 
night tides, according to the sort of fish you are 
getting and the stage of the moon ; the tit-fish 
being a day -fish, and the black only coming out 
at night. IVheii the tide is nearly low, you put 
your labourers on to the reef, and anchor yourself 
in a deep spot The water on the reef is from six 
inches to three or four feet deep, according to the 
moon and state of the tide ; and your labourers walk 
about and pick up the fish here and there, each 
having a basket and stick. Sometimes a shark 
comes up, looking for a tit-bit, when he is pelted 
off. If a black one (the most dangerous), it is hard 
to make him go ; and if the water is deep (three or 
four feet), they generally sing out for the boat. 
You generally remain with the boat. Sometimes 
you go overboard and fish for yourself ; but three 
hours ill threc-feet water is cold work, and if not 
accustomed to it one is apt to catch cold. The 
labourers ]jick up shell-fish, crabs, &c. for them- 
selves. At the end of two or three hours, the tide 
begins to make fast ; the boat is poied on to the reef, 
and you pick up your fishers and start for home. 

After measuring the * takc^ in order to pay your 
fishers, the fish are placed in large boilers. After 
being on the boil for half an hour they are 
done, taken up, a stick driven through them 
to clean and knock the water out ; and are 
then taken to the smoking - house, where they 
are put on large frames of reeds over a slow 
smoky lire. These frames are technically called 
•vatas ; and they are left on the lower vata about 
three days, and then removed to the upper, where 
they are left eight or ten days longer. They are by 
that time smoked hard and dry ; then sorted care- 
fully (one improperly^ dried fish will injure the 
rest), and put in bags for sale. 

Besides paying you also feed your labourers, | 

* Though in comnicrcG the Beclie-de-mer is called ‘ fishf 
it belongs to a family of invertebrate animals, and in 
consequence occupies a comparatively lo-w rank in the 
scale of life. This delicacy is also termed trepang. 


giving them yams or Indian corn or sweet pota- 
toes, with what shell-fish they get themselves. 
They work for two, three, or six months, or even a 
year ; and on a good calm night an expert fishing- 
girl will fill what is termed a qtd case and earn 
a shilling, occasionally two. Not bad for a little 
thing twelve or thirteen years old. ' In some parts 
. of Fiji — Maenata, for instance— the natives get and 
smoke the dri themselves, and sell it to you cured ; 
you giving about twenty shillings a bag for good 
cured fish. On dark nights, when there is no moon, 
torches are used ; but the tit-fish is got during the 
day- tides. Five or six big tit-fish will fill a good- 
sized hand-basket. The labourers, after fishing, 
can hardly keep awake, and sleep all over the boat 
in .every position. 

Dri is an extraordinary sort of sea-slug ; it moves 
v'ery slowly, and has hundreds of little suckers or 
legs. It seems to feed on the small insects that live 
in the reef-sand, and very small fish. It has no 
bone. It has the power of covering itself with 
sand, to hide its whereabouts, and gives out a sort 
of gummy fiuid, which makes the sand stick to it. 
This is only correct with regard to the tit-fish. The 
black-fish is not half the size of the other. The 
latter comes out only in calm sunshiny weather. 
Let a shower come, or even dark clouds, and hardly 
a slug will be got ; it slips into holes in the rocks in 
no time. It has one or two young ones at^a time, 
and is very domestic ; where you find one, its mate 
is generally close by.' Like many other fiivoiirite 
delicacies, such as the oyster of Great Britain, the 
beche-de-mer has been over-fished ; and unless the 
government establish a close time the employment 
of gathering it must cease to exist 


EBITOBIAL NG.TK 
Begxkk'IN'G', another year, and again, taking a short 
retrospect, we are glad to announce to our readers 
.that Chambeb,s’s. Journal continues to increase 
in circulation, and is to all appearance more 
acceptable as a Family Magazine than ever. ' Tiiis 
is encouraging. We feel satisfied that the resolu- 
tion to exclude wild sensational fiction from our 
pages, however miicli that kind of literature may be 
in demand, has met with very general approval. 
We shall accordingly, as in tlie past twelve months, 
endeavour to sustain the reputation of the work 
on the basis which secured for it a high meed of 
popular favour pretty nearly half-a-eentury ago. 
We might be excused for indulging in some exulta- 
tion, that our small periodical, without adven- 
titious aid— without professing to lean upon great 
names, either as writers or patrons — has so success- 
fully kept its ground for so long a period of time. 
But, while offering all proper acknowledgments 
for the esteem in which the work is apparently 
held, content ourselves with saying that now, as 
heretofore, no effort will be spared by the Editors 
of Ohambees’s Journal to maintain it as a ■weekly 
and monthly miscellany of recreative and instruc- 
tive literature— a literature as free from politk^d 
or sectarian bias as from aught that is mJf ally 
objectionable. 
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^ the wonderful gamin, he makes a pilgrimage to 

A W A S T E D E X I S T E N C E. the small town of Guise, in Picard j, where Camille 

In every account of the Erench Kevolution, there was born, 2d Alarch 1760. The antique little 
crop up names of actors in that terrible drama, not town is gone through from end to end ; and the 
to be forgotten. The very Tileness of these indi- house in which Camille first drew breath, and 
viduals has rendered their names imperishable, spent his early years, situated in the street of 
Execrated by successive generations, it would never the Grand Pont, in front of the Place d’Armes, 
occur to IIS that a time would come when, by a is minutely described. Claretie was shocked to 
distortion of principle, literature would try to gloss find that the inhabitants of the town had no 
over the evil deeds of these infamous personages, remembrance of his hero. ^ They have forgotten 
and hold them up to general admiration and pity, their unfortunate townsman, the generous fool, 
It would be imagined that Robespierre, Alarat, St the madcap of genius, who gave his life to the 
Just, Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Hebert, Couthon, Republic— they have forgotten, after having mis- 
and a number of others, were too bad — too persist- understood, and perhaps calumniated him.’ 
entiy wicked — to evoke sentiments of compassion. Camille’s father occupied a good porition. 
Time, however, brings about unexpected changes. Skilled in the law, he was lieutenant-general of 
For anything we can tell, some plodding entliu- the bailiwick of Guise, and a grave and industri- 
siast may be ransacking archives, and gathering ous man, highly esteemed by all within his 
traditions to represent Robespierre as a noble- jurisdiction. His wife had brought him a small 
minded hero, whose character has been altogether fortune, which partly paid for the education of his 
misunderstood. Marat, too, may possibly soon be five children, of whom Camille was the eldest 
spoken of with gentle regret — as what a worthy As this eldest boy grew up, great hopes were 
young man he was wdien studying medicine at entertained of his intelligence and general liveli- 
Edinbiirgh, and living in modest lodgings in the ness. He should receive a good college education, 
College Wyiid, and so on; making Mm out to be and be brought up a man of law. Who knows 
a prodigy of excellence. As a commencement but he might one day become a member of the 
to this new and undesirable literature, comes a Parliament of Paris 1 With some financial schem- 
biography of Camille Desmoulins, by a French ing, and the presentation of a bursary, Camille was 
writer, Jules Claretie, purporting to be founded entered a student at the college of Louis-le-Grand. 
on hitherto ’ unpublished documents, and which Here, studying with avidity, and quick in apprehen- 
appears before us as an English translation. Not sion, he attained a singular proficiency in a know- 
a paltry-looking book is it by any means, but a ledge of Greek and Roman classics. Unfortunately, 
handsomely printed octavo, of nearly five hundred the more deeply he became acquainted with ancient 
pages, embellished with a portrait of the hero authors, the more was Ms enthusiastic temperament 
Camille. After that nothing will surprise us. stimulated to uphold in its wildest form the cause 
Unless for a hope of drawing some useful moral of political liberty. Nothing restrained his im- 
for the benefit of young and ardent spirits, we passioned notions. Poring over the Old Testament, 
should not have ventured on any notice of this he discovered, as he thought, in a passage in 
extraordinary production. What the moral is, will Ezekiel that the Revolution was predicted word, for 
appear as we go along. It may be worth while word. Then, in his pertiirbed imagining he began 
in the first place to say that Claretie, the writer to write poetry, full of frantic allusions to the 
of the book, almost worships his hero. He sets harangues of Demosthenes and Cicero. Completing 
out by describing him as the gamin of genius, his education, he became a licentiate of law, and 
whom Paris attracted, seduced, and kept for ever;’ in 1785 was sworn in as an advocate of the Parlia- 
and then, to let us know the fullest particulars of ment of Paris. His choice of a profession was 
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somewliat of a mistake ; for in tke . opening of 
speech he usually stammered awkwardly, by invol- 
untarily repeating the words hon, hoti ; wherefore, 
in fun/ he acquired the name Monsieur Hon. It 
was only at the outset of an oration that he 
stumbled on hon, hon; for when once fairly set 
agoing he spoke fluently and with precision. Yet, 
tile hon, hon was against him as a pleader, and he 
did not rise to distinction at the bar. The truth 
is, he was more ready as a -writer than a speaker ; 
and at the dawn of the Eevolution he is found to 
he one of those pamphleteers who inconsiderately 
helped to stir up the wildest passions of the mob. 
To his relations in the antiquated towm in Picardy 
he offered a painful spectacle. It was felt that his 
education and Ms brilliant talents had only quali- 
fied him to be a reckless demago^xe. Sad down- 
come to the hopes of old Desmoulins, who had not 
the slightest desire to turn the world upside down. 

Camille’s infatuation was that of thousands, whose 
brains had been deranged not less by the teaching 
of so-called philosophers, than by the scandalous 
condition of |)ublic aifairs. From causes familiar to 
all -who have read the history of France, abuses of 
every sort had attained dimensions winch nothing 
short of the most earnest and patient consideration 
could peaceably redress. Patient consideration, 


however, was the last thing thought of. 


The 


unfortunate Louis XVI. was unable to allay the 
general effervescence ; and his ministers, though 
well-meaning in their way, were unfit to stem the 
political ferment. In July 1789, on the exile of 
JSTecker, the popular wrath was great. The great 
court-yard of the Palais-Eoyal, which -we now see 
a picture of tranquillity with its nurses and chil- 
dren, was crowded with vehement orators. The 
most fiery of the whole is Camille Desmoulins, 
who jumps upon a table, and for the instant over- 
coming his stammer, addresses and adds fury to 
the surging multitude. The spark of armed 
revolt was struck, A day or two afterwards (July 
14), the Bastille was assaulted and taken. In the 
midst of the hideous saturnalia, Camille is seen 
with a drawn sword in his hand, joining in the 
popular triumph. 

From this time Camille is one of the leaders of 
the Eevolution, by speaking at the clubs and using 
his pen freely. His work La France Lihre (France 
Free) helped materially to give him notoriety. 
The book, however, dealt too much with liberty in 
the abstract. He deemed it necessary to hint at 
the advantages of doing summary justice on sus- 
pected individuals. Here was a scholar and a 
gentleman so carried off his feet by political frenzy 
as 'to write ironically of assassination. His pro- 
duction, anixnated with a terrible demoniac fury, 
was entitled Discours de la Lanterne aux Parisiens 
— in plain English, the iron of the street lamps is 
invoked as a convenient gallows on which to per- 
form the atrocities of ^Lynch-lawJ From this 
extraordinary and disreputable production, Camille 
became known as the ^ procureur-g4n^ral de la 
lanteme a designation -which he did not dislike. 
Will it he credited? Ciaretie, who tells all this 
minutely, expresses no horror at the revelation. 
Speaking of the work, he says : ^ There was never 
anything more eloquent Its wit, even when it 
seems ill employed in deadly personalities, dazzles 
us.’ 

Conferring a feverish popularity on Camille, 
which was satisfying to his vanity, /these produc- 


tions were, it appears, of little pecuniary avail. 
He was now thirty years of age, with barely means 
of subsistence ; such was his extremity, that he 
was driven to ask doles of money from his father, 
which could very ill be spared. From this state 
of depression his fortunes rose by the exercise of 
his pen as a journalist His periodical was st 5 ded 
the Revolutions de France et de Brabant It was 
successful, hut only by the vileness^ of its lampoons 
and libels on private character, -wliich brought him 
frequently into trouble. In his wild indiscretion, 
he even cut libellous jokes on M. Sanson, the public 
executioner, who, not inclining to submit to his 
impertinence, raised an action of damages to the 
extent of three thousand livres. Considering the 
way in which public affairs were drifting, an attack 
on Sanson was very much like an act of madness. 
The guillotine was soon to be in full swing. 

Towards the end of 1790, Camille passed through 
what may be called the roman^je of his existence. 
He formed an ardent attachment to Lucille 
Duplessis, a young lady of a good family, hand- 
some, beautiful, of gentle temperament, and whom 
he called ‘ an adorable Ettle blonde.’ M. Duplessis, 
the fathei’, offered some opposition to the proposed 
match ; but in time he assented to what seemed 
the inevitable, and accepting Camille as a son-in- 
law, gave him a good fortune with his daughter. 
The marriage took place December 29, 1790, and 
we observe that among Camille’s friends as witnesses 
are inscribed the names of Petion and Eobespierre. 

While still pouring out invectives in his 
journal, there occurred a fresh theme for vitupera- 
tion, Alarmed for his personal safety, the poor 
king attempted to fly with Ms family, and was 
arrested, and brought back (June 1791). Eoused 
at the idea of the king’s desertion of his post, 
Camille’s fury knew no bounds. He degraded 
his pen by writing of the ^ male and female Capets,' 
and in his fervour headed a deputation to the 
municipality informing them of the project of 
deposing Louis XVI. Shortly afterwards, under 
some apprehension of rough usage, he drojq^ed the 
publication of his journal, and for a time he re- 
sumed his occupation of advocate at the tribunals. 
In these vicissitudes he clung in a friendly spirit 
to Danton, and Danton liked him as an associate. 
They lived in different floors of the same building, 
in the Cour de Commerce, and betwixt their 
respective wives there was a kindly intercourse, 
the account given of which comes soothingly 
amidst details of public |)erturbation. Camille’s 
son, Horace, was born July 6, 1792, ‘the little 
Horace whom Robespierre danced so often on his 
knees' — a fine point this for any biographer of 
Robespierre I 

Soon came the terrible convulsion of the 10th 
August 1792, when the Tuileries were sacked by 
a savage mob, and the royal family %vere forced 
to seek refuge in the National Assembly. What 
part Camille took in this brutal affair is not 
mentioned. We only know that he was somehow 
engaged in the disturbance, and, to the consterna- 
tion of his %vife Lucille, came home with a gun in 
his hand. The monarchy, at which he constantly 
railed, was now substantially at an end. A^ uni- 
versal terrorism was let loose. Searching visits to 
private houses having filled the prisons with sus- 
pected aristocrats, it wm resolved to massacre 
them en masse. The municipality taking in hand 
this atrocity, hired a band of three hundred 
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assassins, who began the work of destruction on 
the 2d September, The massacre lasted five days, 
during which eight thousand individuals, con- 
victed of no crime, were put to death with bar- 
barous cruelty. Claretie indignantly denies that 
Camille had any hand in this iniquity, and throws 
the blame on Danton, who was now Minister of 
Justice and wished to strike terror into the royalists. 
An authority which we consider to be as trust- 
worthy as Claretie, says distinctly that Camille, 
who was appointed secretary to Danton, ‘ organised 
with Mm the massacres in the prisons.' At any- 
rate, Camille was the confidant and associate of 
Danton, with whose designs he could scarcely 
fail to be acquainted. 

Camille was now appointed a deputy to the 
Convention by the city of Paris, and as such he 
was placed in close connection with the leaders 
of the Ee volution. We have not space to follow 
him in this new line of duty. As a Dantonist, 
he roundly abused the Girondists. To his eternal 
disgrace, he voted for the king's death, and 
had not even the good taste to refrain from face- 
; tiousness on the occasion. Deeply and remorse- 
fully did he pay for his obsequiousness to the 
vilest of mankind. Already there was a Xemesis 
on his track. Batch after batch of unhappy indi- 
viduals were condemned by the Eevolutionary 
Tribunal, not only in Paris but all over France. 
Camille began to entertain the notion that things 
had gone too far. liis conscience was roused, and 
roused in a remarkable manner. Walking out one 
evening, the rays of the setting sun shining bril- 
■ liantly, seemed to transform the waters of the 
Seine into a river of blood. To his poetical fancy 
the phenomenon was accepted as an appeal to 
mercy, and awakened him to a lively sense of the 
horrors j>roduced by the revolutionary mania. We 
are led to understand that from this time he began 
to agitate for moderate measures. The change of 
views, though morally commendable, was fatal as 
regarded his own safety. Camille, who at first was 
thought to be recklessly extreme in his views, 
was now reckoned among the moderatesj and 
was pointed at with the finger of scorn. He was 
chargeable with the grave offence of dining with 
aristocrats. Eepudiated by the Cordeliers, of 
which club he had once been a shining light, he 
was in a sense a political outlaw. Such w-as the 
reward of his frantic extravagances. In his mor- 
tification he commenced a paper in numbers, the 
Vuzcx Cordelier (Old Cordelier). It was admir- 
able as a brilliant effort of genius, but was of 
no more avail than if it had been addressed to 
a menagerie of wild beasts. The Old Cordelier 
advocated the institution of a Committee of Clem- 
ency to stay the Eeign of Terror. The proposals 
for mercy were denounced at a meeting of the 
Jacobin Club, when Eobespierre suggested that 
the numbers of the Old Cordelier then published 
should be burned. ‘Burning is not answering,' 
said Camille. ‘Well, your writings shall be 
answered,' replied Eobespierre. The answer was 
to be of a sharper nature than was implied by the 
words. Eobespierre resolved to get rid of Camille, 
as any further connection with him would imperil 
his own safety. 

From the fragmentary documents which Claretie 
has strung together, it is learned that in the begin- 
ning of 1794 Camille was beset by fatal presenti- 
ments. ‘ lie was weary j he felt that all was lost ; 


and that he had brought about not his own 
destruction only, but that of his family.’ Bitter 
consideration ! We wonder — for Claretie does not 
tell us — whether Camille at this saddening period 
ever had a clear idea of the error he had com- 
mitted ? Did he now see that while his theories 
were possibly unchallengeable in the abstract, they 
had all along been unsuitable for practical applica- 
tion in France, where the bulk of the people were 
illiterate^ and without any experience of the obli- 
gations incidental to constitutional government ? 
Likely enough, like others about him, his head 
was too much in the clouds to see things in this 
light. The ‘ generous fool,’ as Claretie calls him, 
he had, ever since commencing as tribune of the 
people, been contributing to widespread ruin and 
his own cruel death. Possibly, he reckoned that 
the friendship of Eobespierre, who was now the 
arbiter of fate, would save him from the guillotine. 
Vain hope, if it, ever existed, Eobespierre, the 
‘Incorruptible,' knew nothing of friendship, in 
pursuit of his grand idea of cutting off three 
hundredthousand heads; and the heads of Camille 
Desmoulins and his wife Lucille would help as well 
as others to make out the tale. Besides, Camille’s 
defection towards moderatism was not to be 
endured. 

It was not pleasant for Camille to find that he 
was at the mercy of a man possessed with notions 
so very uncompromising ; but he had brought this 
awkward position on himself, and felt he must 
take the consequences. Eobespierre had no diffi- 
culty in finding a plea to ruin CamiUe. Passages 
of the Old Cordelier were quoted to his disadvan- 
tage, Camille foresaw liis condemnation, and : 
while anticipating his arrest, he received a letter 
from his father intimating the death of his mother, i 
‘ Camille’s grief was profound ; his eyes were still i 
red with tears when the patrol charged with the 
duty of arresting him and Danton, took possession 
of the Cour de Commerce. The first words that 
Camille uttered when he heard the dull sound of 
the butt-ends of the muskets on the pavement were ; 

“ They have come to arrest me.” Lucille listened to 
him, and looked at him bewildered. She felt as if 
she should go mad. Camille was calmer than might 
have been expected. He dressed himself, embraced 
his child, took from his library Young’s Night 
Thoughts^ and Hervey’s Mediiatiom among the 
Tombs, and then pressing to his heart his weeping 
wife, whom he adored, their lips met for the last 
time in an agonising kiss made bitter by burning 
tears.’ 

Camille and Danton were carried off to the 
prison of the Luxembourg, Friends endeavoured 
to interpose in Camille’s favour. Lucille traversed 
Paris trying to reach Eobespierre’s ear, that she 
might move him to pity. All in vain. There 
was a trial, but it was little better than a sham. 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Lacroix, Herault cle 
SecheUes, Fabre d’Eglantine, Westerman, and some 
others, fifteen in ml, were condemned. It was 
done 1 The Dantonists were to die. For the short 
space they were in prison previous to execution, 
GamiUe crouched down and wept over his wasted 
existence, and of what Ms young and bereaved 
wife might have to endure on his account. He 
had committed a double crime. By his folly two 
existences were blighted. And it was agonising 
to think of being brought to a violent death at 
thirty-four' years of age, when full of life and 
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vigour-hard to be sent to the scaffold by a parcel fannly, we must refer to the work of Claretie, 
of ruffians, for whom he had paved the way to which at least deserves the praise of untiring 
power by his writings, and who were glad to industry and enthusiasm ; while it will be admitted 
get rid of him, as being no longer useful in their that much pains must have been taken with the 
selfish designs. These were crushing thoughts for translation.^ In concluding his narrative, the 
Camille, at this terrible moment. Danton took author offers a number of laudatory remarks on 
things more philosophically. He, too, had to the Eevolution, with which we cannot possibly 
leave a young wife, but besides being less remorse- agree. A convulsion that destroyed the lives of 
ful, he was of a manlier nature, and he stood firm upwards of a million human beings, besides leading 
at the approach of death. When the executioner to military despotism, and wars which for two- 
arrived at the prison with his assistants to perform and-twenty years were the scourge of mankind, 
the toilet of the condemned, Camille struggled can never, among well-regulated minds, be spoken 
unmanfully, and it was necessary to tie him to his of without abhorrence. As eighty-six years have 
seat while the collar of his shirt and his hair were failed to give a settled government to France, 
cut. He asked Danton to place between his bound nothing can be more certain than that the dis- 
bands a locket containing Lucille^s hair, which orderly excesses promoted by Camille Desmoulins 
he had hitherto worn next his heart. Danton and others were an irreparable and ever-to-be- 
complied ; then gave himself up in his turn to lamented blunder. w. c. 

the scissors and cords of the executioner. 

The condemned filled two tumbrils or carts. . 

The cortege, environed by an immense crowd, pur- THE LAST OF THE HADDOISrS. 

gied its way aloM the quay of the Seine to the chapter n.-succB3S. 

Place de la Eevolution. ‘Wild with rage and 

despair, Camille tried to break his bonds, and tear- ^ Only a little hungrj’’. ^ 

ing his shirt to rags, so that his shoulders, neck, Was it my voice making the humiliating confea- 
and chest shewed through the tatters, he made sion ? Had I lost my self-command and self- 
a last appeal to the crowd.’ ‘ Citizens, your pre- respect to such an extent as that! The words 

servers are being, samficed . It was I who in ^89 geemed to come from my drv lips independently 

called you to arms ; I raised the first cry oi liberty ! o j ^ i i j 

My crime, my only crime has been pity.’ Yain - 

words. Danton requested him to be quiet. It ejaculations in one roice, and ‘I 

was a beautiful April evening in 17.94, as the two bought she looked a poor half-starved mortal ! ’ 
cartloads of victims were driven to the foot of the another, brought my stray senses back, and 
scaffold, on which stood the hideous machine, I looked about me. I was lying on a couch 

which glowed in the setting sun. All around, in a back sitting-room, smaller, and more comfort- 

the taverns were lull of men drinking, who able in appearance than that which I had first 
enjoying the spectacle, sung, and clinked ;^ieir Mr Wentworth and his sour-Iooking servant 

glasses. A lew minutes sufficed to put the Dan- a V,- * a i a n £.* i ^ 

tonists out of existence. At the last, Camille ^ smeH 

recovered his composure, and died with the lock fathers pervaded the room. As I afterwards found, 
of Lucille’s hair in his hand. Hannah knew of no better remedy for faintness ; 

A terrible but just retribution, when we con- 2 ,nd her master had hurriedly set light to a packet 
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glasses. A few minutes sufficed to put the Dan- ZTAC 1 r 
tonists out of existence. At the last, Camille ^ 

recovered his composure, and died with the lock fathers pervaded the 
of Lucille’s hair in his hand. Plannah knew of no 

A terrible but just retribution, when we con- master had 1 


sider the part Camille had taken to stimulate the of quill pens, whilst she deluged my face and head 
popular fury! There was something less justifi- with water. 

able and more heart-rending to ensue. Lucille ‘Bring some wine and the best you have in the 
had been seen hovering near the prison, trying w-ay of food, at once,’ said Mr Wentworth. 

^ She quitted the room ; and her master consider- 

thtow the Convention. sL had been only guilty 

of love and despair. Along with eighteen other over the leaves of a pamphlet until she 

women, all under twenty-six years of age, she re-entered carrying a tray, upon which were a 
was condemned. There w^as a grandeur in the glass of sherry, a small basin containing something 
death of the unfortunate Lucille. She was a with a savoury smell, and some bread, 
little pale but charming. ^ Conscious of her ‘Have you nothing better than that he asked, 
innocence, and animated with the pious hope the strong gravy I %Tas making for vour 

dear Cmille, her face chicken/ she repHed. ‘She couldn’t have “any- 
bore a smiie of hapiomess when placed under the at.* ■» aa a% ai a a a i » 

guillotine. ‘The fair child-like head retained V®!*er than that upon an empty stomach.’ 

its expression of profound joy and passionate ^ ^ 

ecstasy even after it lay bleeding in the dreadful ^ ^ should never be able to get away 

basket.’ The family tragedy Avas complete; for decently Avithout the little fillip Avffiich the food 
little Horace Avas too. young to be beheaded, and \Aune would give me. So I took a few spoon- 
lie grew up a fine boy in charge of his mother’s fuls of the gravy and a Ettle bread, trying to keep 
mmily, but died young at Jacmel, in Hayti, 1817. tip aiipearances bv saying that I had foolishly 

^ taken a very light breakfast, and so forth, 

little mole than three months after the ■judicial tt i i ai 1 I- • aa 

murder of the Desmoulins, Eobesderre TDeiiihed by explanation in an ea.j, matter- 

the same violent death which he had^ fanatically W ; adding, that he also frequently 

TPnT. Qnrv-10. A- 1 T * Camille JDcsr/iouUm and his Wife. By Jules Claretie. 

1 or some not nmnterestmg partieulaM regarding Translated by Mrs Cashel Hoey. Smith and Elder, 
the efiects that had belonged to the Desmoulins London, 1870. 
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got into disgrace with Hannah on account of 
his want of appetite in the early morning, and 
could quite understand other people's shortcom- 
ings in the same ivay. Then he courteously 
expressed a hope that I should rest there until 
Hannah had prepared luncheon. ^ There is no 
one in the house besides us three, and therefore 
you will not be disturbed. Quietness is about 
the only thing this old place has to boast of now.' 

You are very kind/ I murmured, at a loss for 
words. 

‘ In an hour or two, when you have had luncheon, 
and feel quite sure you are sufficiently rested, I, 
will give you fuller particulars as to the best way 
of getting to Fairview. We shall meet there very 
shortly, I daresay, when I trust to hear that you 
approve of. your new surroundings, Miss Haddon/- 
Then, touching my. hand, and bowing low with 
old-fashioned courtesy, he quitted the room. 

The old woman watched him with astonished 
eyes, and then turned them suspiciously upon me. 

I could not help fancying that she was mentally 
repeating the words, ^Meet there very shortly.' 
How weak I must have been to let this grim-look- 
ing, disagreeable old woman see the tears which 
forced themselves into my eyes. I intuitively 
knew that tears and weakness were the very worst 
weapons to use with one of her calibre. I felt that 
she had in her heart declared war against me from 
the very moment I succeeded in obtaining an 
interview wdth her master, and, so to speak, set 
her at defiance. This was but an armed truce 
between us, if truce it was. In course of time I 
learned that there was another cause for her 
antagonism. 

I 
the 

Brushing away the tears which her master’s kind- 
ness had brought to my eyes, I drank the sherry, 
set to work with the spoon again, and was presently 
able to eye her as steadily and speculatively as she 
eyed me. 

^ You will do now, till lunch is ready, I suppose ? ' 
^I shall do now without luncheon; in five 
minutes I shall be able to go. Will you please 
tell Mr Wentworth so ; and say if he will kindly 
send me the further instructions he spoke about, 

I need not disturb him again.' 

‘ You are going to meet again ? ' I thought rather 
offensively. 

‘ Yes ; I hope ,so. — My bonnet, please. How 
wet you have made my hair ! ' 

‘I suppose it's most of it that new stuff, that 
can be easily dried or replaced,' she ungraciously 
replied, presenting my bonnet. (I did not take the 
trouble to vindicate my hair, simply using a towel 
which lay near to press out the water as much as 
possible.) ^ I am sorry there is not a looking-glass 
in the room ; but I can fetch one, if you like.' 

I saw that this was meant for sarcasm, so 
pleasantly responded : ^ Yes, please.' 

^ It 's at the top of the house,' she grumbled. 

^In that case I will excuse you from fetching 
it,' I replied, with amiable condescension. 

She waited a moment to recover that, and 
then said: ^You are not going to stop to lunch 
then ? ' 

‘ Ho. Does that surprise you ? ' 


^ Yes ; it does.' 

^/Ah, that shews you may be mistaken some- 
times.' 

She seemed to hesitate a moment as to whether 
she should carry on the war or not ; • and then, I 
suppose, concluded to defer it, though she took 
unnecessary pains to shew that it was only deferred, 
frowning angry defiance at me as she went out of 
the room. 

She presently returned with the message that 
her master thought I could not be sufficiently 
rested, and hoped I would stay to luncheon ; add- 
ing, with a grim smile : ‘ He is not accustomed to 
ladies who are given to fainting; and does not 
know how soon they can sometimes get over it.' 

^ Your master is very kind ; but I must go now.' 

‘ If you would not be persuaded, I was to give 
you this.' 

‘ I am much obliged to him,' I replied, taking 
the letter she offered ; I really could not honestly 
add, ‘and to you;' but bade her good-day as pleas- 
antly as I could. She opened the room-door, and 
then the hall-door, still as it were under protest, 
and with the same expression of disapproval on her 
face. ‘I suppose it is a disagreeable manner that 
is natural to her,' I thought, as I turned away. 

I walked slowly to the Park, where I sat down 
and rested awhile ; then went on again towards 
home — if I could give the place I found shelter in 
so euphemistic a name — trying to get used to the 
idea of my good fortune, and to think over the 
arrangements that had to be made for my flitting. 
But I was not yet equal to anything in the way of 
sustained thought, only conscious, in a pleasant, 
dreamy kind of way, that a heavy burden was 
lifted off my shoulders, and that life would now 
be more endurable for the next few months. 

The fresh air was doing me good ; and by the 
time I had reached the house where I lodged, 
situated in a by-street west of the Park, I had 
begun to recover my mental equilibrium. But I 
fancy my first proceeding after reaching my room 
made Becky, the small maid who occasionally did 
errands for me, think that I had taken leave of my 
senses. 

‘ A chop, and a sixpenny cake, and a quarter of a 
pound of best butter, and an’ ounce of tea and 


at each, as though to remind me of what I 
doing. 

‘I am expecting company, Becky,’ I replied, 
with what was meant for a reassuring smile. 

But Becky was not to be so easily reassured. 
‘ Then give them a penny'o'th of shrimps, and 
keep the chop and the cake for yourself when they 
are gone,' she earnestly advised. 

‘But it is some one I care very much for, Becky/ 
I replied ; ‘ and I can quite afford it now — I can 
indeed.' 

Very reluctantly she took the money, and went 
off with a grave face to do my bidding. " Then I 
sat down with pencil and paper to make certain 
calculations. I possessed fifteen shillings and six- 
pence in money, my clothes, and a certain packet 
of my dear mother's old-fashioned jewellery, with 
a few words written on the outside to the effect 
that, in the event of either illness or death, the 
contents were to be sold to defray expenses. I had 
spoken truly enough in alluding to my sore need. 
I had had a hard fight for existence for five long 
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weary months, during which time I had been able 
to obtain no better employment than such as was 
to be had from shops. Embroidery, screen-paint- 
ing, wool-work illuminating, I tried them all in 
turn, with very slight success in the matter of 
remuneration ; ^ ladies' being, I found, looked upon 
rather suspiciously as workers, and as a rule, ex- 
pected to give a great deal more labour for small 
pay than do the ‘ regulars,' as they are called. This 
arises, or did arise— women are getting -wiser in 
these days — from the false delicacy of a few, who 
preferred keeping up the fiction that they were 
only playing at work, and so deteriorated the value 
of gentlewomen as workers. I soon found that it 
was hopeless to expect to earn a living that way ; 
and as I had not the experience in teaching which 
I believed to be necessary for a governess to have, 
there seemed little else to turn to than that of 
obtaining an engagement as companion. After 
the expenses of my mother's funeral had been 

f aid, I found myseK almost destitute ; and though 
had contrived to exist since, it was a kind of 
existence which could not go on much longer. 
And yet there was a bright future before me, if I 
could contrive to get through the next eight or ten 
months. 

Eight years before the commencement of this 
story, I was on the eve of marriage with Philip 
Dallas, and we were to set out on a voyage to 
Jamaica immediately afterwards. Certain planta- 
tions there, belonging to his elder brother, were 
going to ruin for want of an interested overlooker 
on the spot. Edward Dallas did not wholly 
depend upon the property, and was not inclined to 
exile himself ; but as he appeared still less inclined 
to advance .his brother’s fortunes in England, Philip 
and I agreed to go out and reside in Jamaica until 
lie had made a competency, which we had every 
reason to believe might he done in the course of a 
few years. We were young (both one-and-twenty), 
and strong, and energetic ; and hoped, by careful 
living, to be able to return in time to enjoy the 
best part of our lives in Old England. The one | 
and only thing which caused us to hesitate was the 
dread of leaving my dear mother. But she would 
not hear of Philip sacrificing his prospects, or of 
my remaining with her. Unselfish as she was 
clear-sighted, she cheerfully assured us she would 
be more happy in the reflection that her child was 
the wife of a good man, and well cared for, than 
in keeping me by her side. She was so unmis- 
takably in earnest, that we felt we were really 
doing what would most conduce to her happiness 
in obeying her. Slie had her small pension, which 
quite sufficed for her needs ; and as she pointed 
out to us, she was altogether better situated than 
many mothers. There seemed every reason for 
hoping that she would live to a good old a^e, and 
we persuaded ourselves that we should be in Eng- 
land again in time to be a comfort to her declining 
years. 

We had few friends, mother and L Her limited 
means, and perhaps a little of the morbid sensi- 
tiveness which the refined poor are apt to acquire, 
prevented her moving in the society she was so 
well fitted for ; and as years went by,^ she '•gradually 
drifted away from old associations without making 
new ones. By my father’s iamily (in which my 
father was tlie only son) she had never been much 
noticed ; and after his death, which took place 
when I was a child, they entirely ignored her. 


She had accepted the position — which now entailed 
straitened circumstances — and proudly kept aloof 
from them. It was perhaps natural enough that 
the Haddons of Haddon should not approve the 
marriage of their only son with the vicar’s penni- 
less' daughter ; the match wa>s perhaps not a very 
prudent one, but they ought not to have forgotten 
that she was a gentlewoman. So little, how- 
ever, did the loss of their favour trouble us, that 
it had come to be a jest between my mother and 
me to threaten each other with the Haddons of 
Haddon when any little financial difficulty arose ; 
a jest which made us more inclined to be satisfied 
with things as they were. We could imagine 
nothing more humiliating than being obliged to 
apply to the Haddons of Haddon for aid of any 
kind. 

My modest trousseau w-as prepared, and every- 
thing packed ready for transport to the vessel in 
which our passage was taken. It was the evening 
before our wedding-day, and Philip and I had 
been for a walk in a quiet silent fashion of our 
own, taking farewell of the old country. We 
walked through part of the city, at peace in the 
soft summer moonlight after its day of unrest ; 
and turning into a church where evening service 
was going on, knelt down unseen in one of the 
high pews to join in the prayers. Then we 
turned our steps homewards — it would ever be 
home to us where my dear mother was — our hearts 
too full for words. 

I was to spend the remainder of this last night 
alone with her; and as we had previously agreed 
to do, Philip and I parted at the door. Ah, Philip ! 
how good and true, how handsome you looked as 
you stood there lingering to say a few last words, 
before I entered the house i 

‘ Our last parting, Mary ! God bless you, dear 
wife. Try to make our mother believe what 
you will be to me ; it will be her best comfort ; 
and remind her of our agreement. No tears 
to-morrow.' 

All, me ! had sorrow not been too deep for tears, 
there would have been nothing else on the morrow. 

I ran hastily up-stairs — we had secured comfortable 
lodgings w'itli a respectable family for her — and 
opened the door, looking towards her accustomed 
seat as I half-uttered some little loving speech ; 
only half-uttered it, and then broke down with a 
cry of alarm. My mother was lying on the fioor 
in what, for the first few moments, I imagined 
to be a fainting-fit, Alas! it was more serious 
than that. Whether the cause was physical or 
mental, I know not ; it is most probable that she 
had suffered more about tlie approaching separa- 
tion between us than she herself would allow ; 
hut she was taken up a helpless and incurable 
invalid, who ’would never again be able to move 
from her couch. That was the fiat issued by the 
medical men on the bright May morning which 
was to have seen me a happy bride- 

It was very hard for Philip ; and as might 
naturally be expected, he for a while found it 
diflicult to accede to the sudden change in his 
prospects. But I knew he was not likely to blame 
me for acting as I did, after the first bitterness of 
disappointment was over. After a Iiiirned inter- 
view with his brother, in which the latter insisted 
upon his keeping to his bond, and setting sail 
with or without me, Philip entreated me to go 
through the ceremony with him, and let him at 
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least feel tliat he was leaving a wife. I might 
soon be left motherless, he pleaded; and in that 
case, it would be so much easier for me to follow 
him as his wife. 

My courage almost gave way. I was sorely 
tempted to yield. But the doctors had said 
that, though my dear mother might not live 
very long, there was just a possibility that she 
might linger for years. My mother might he 
excused for looking at the question only as it 
affected her child;' and she entirely sided with 
Philip in wishing me to become his wife, since. 
I insisted upon remaining with her. But I had 
to tliink for him ; and strength was given me to 
act according to my perception. So long as my 
mother was spared to me, she must be my care, 
and Philip must remain unfettered. That was 
my decision ; and they could not turn me from 
it by any amount of persuasion. The following 
day Philip set forth alone, and I remained with 
my mother. But if, in his disappointment, he 
was a little hard with me at the time, his first 
letter shewed that he blamed me no longer. 

I know now it never occurred to him that my 
mother’s income might die with her. He had 
been content to take a penniless bride ; and if he 
gave a thought to my mother’s money, it was only 
to rejoice that she had enough until he could more 
amply provide for her. Pride, self-reliance, or 
perhaps a little of both, prevented my telling him 
at the last. 

She lived nearly eight years after his departure. 
Philip, with whom I had corresponded all that 
time, was beginning to write hopefully of being 
able to return within a twelvemonth, and I tried 
to struggle on unaided. What I should have done 
had things come to the worst, I know not. There 
was Edward Dallas ; but he was a hard man, who 
had taken a great deal more kindly to the delay 
than he had to our marriage, and I did not choose 
that he should know his brother’s future wife 
required Ms charity. And there were the Haddons 
of Pladdon, I told myself^ with a forlorn attempt at 
the old jest. 

Meantime, Philip’s letters arrived regularly, full 
of life, and love, and hope. He had succeeded 
beyond his expectations. The estate had rapidly 
increased in value under his management. Before 
he had been there a year, he was able to dictate 
terms to his brother, and had since acted as manag- 
ing partner, with everything in his own ' hands. 
Before she died, my dear mother had the happi- 
ness of believing that Philip and I would soon be, 
united and living in afiiuence. It was her greatest 
comfort to know that I never regretted my deci- 
sion, and that Philip had come in time to say that 
he loved and trusted me all the more for having 
kept to it. 

As years passed on, there had been observable^ 
in Philip’s letters just the growth of mind which 
might have been expected in the man I had known 
at twenty-one, I on my side did my best to 
make my mental groivth worthy of his. But of 
late, when I looked at the portrait in my locket of 
the fair, frank, almost boyish face of my lover, I was 
conscious of a certain uneasiness slowly but surely 
taking root in my heart, though I told myself 
that of course he could not look like that now. 
Did he also remember the years that* had passed, 
when he looked at the portrait he had of me ? Did 
he rehect that a woman of nine-and-twenty could 


no longer look like a girl ? But these reflections 
disturbed me only occasionally, and were soon put 
aside as unworthy of the woman he loved. He 
loved me, so what mattered my age ? 

EAMOUS BRITISH REQIMEHTS. 

!EHE BRIGADE 03? EOOT GUARDS. 

This famous band of British soldiers has always 
played an important part in the annals of this 
country, and its services afford an example of 
what our army has been in the past, and what 
England hopes it will be in the future. The 
brigade consists of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and 
Fusilier Corps ; the first having three battalions, 
and the others two each. Each regiment is distinct 
in itself, and is possessed of its own traditionary 
records, although the brigade has likewise tradi- 
tions common to the trio which extend over a 
period of inore than two hundred years ; for these 
splendid corps have ever be’en inseparable, though 
each is in possession of an orderly-room of its own 
at the Horse Guards, where its affairs are con- ; 
ducted, and where are kept, amongst many inter- 
esting souvenirs, its records and State colour or 
flag. The latter is an elaborate standard, used only 
on special state occasions, such as the coronation, 
mounting guard on the sovereign’s birthday, 
&c. ; and is of crimson silk, richly embroidered 
with gold, and edged with gold fringe, and bearing 
in the centre of its silken folds the names of the 
battles in wliich the regiment to which it belongs 
has been engaged. 

The oldest of the three regiments is the Cold- 
stream, "whicb, when the brigade is paraded, takes 
up its position as such on the left of the line ; the 
Grenadier regiment comes next in point of senior- 
ity, and occupies the right; while the Fusilier — ^the 
youngest regiment — forms up in the centre. This 
formation may appear mysterious to non-miiitaiy 
readers, as, according to popular notions, the oldest 
regiment always occupies the right of the line ; 
but this is not so, for the true reason is, that 
the Grenadiers occupy the right because of the 
particular service which their title signifies, the 
grenadier company of every regiment being the 
first company. 

The proper designation of the three corps is as 
follows : 1. The Grenadier or First Regiment of 
Foot Guards. % The Coldstream Guards, 3, The 
Scots Fusilier or Third Regiment of Foot Guards. 
Tills is the order in which they stand when on 
the right of the army, and it will be seen that 
although there is a first and third regiment of 
Foot Guards, there is, nominally, no second, the’ 
Coldstreams never being officially designated by 
any number. The reason for this will presently! 
appear; and in the meantime we will take the 
regiments in regular order, and narrate, as briefly 
as possible, the history of each, together with 
some deeds of daring performed by individual 
members of them, and the collective achievements 
of the brigade. 

The Grenadier Guards, as just mentioned, takes 
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tlie right of the British army when in line. It is 
looked upon as the premier corps of our infantry, 
and was raised under the following circum- 
stances. In the, year 1655, Oromwell having allied 
himself with Louis XIV,, Charles (II.) <iuitted 
the French coast and joined the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands against the king of France. 
The loyal English who shared the prince’s exile 
were enrolled in 1657, and formed into six regi- 
ments. The first of these was called the ^ Eoyal 
Eegiment of Guards.’ There after a time it became 
disbanded, through the inability of the exiled 
prince to maintain it intact ; and its members 
Avere compelled to wander about the continent, 
many of them being reduced so low as to beg for 
their daily subsistence. 

On the Eestoration of Charles 11. the regiment 
was again assembled, and returned to its native 
land, where, under circumstances which will be 
narrated in connection with the Coldstreams, it 
became the First Regiment of Foot Guards. 

At Waterloo, this regiment particularly distin- 
guished itself by totally defeating the Grenadiers 
of the French Imperial Guards, and thus won a 
chaplet which will for ever be associated with its 
name, for after the battle the Prince Regent con- 
ferred upon it the title of ‘ Grenadier Guards ’ in 
honour of the event. Every Briton must remember 
with pride the glorious charge of the Guards on 
that occasion, when, lying doAvn (to avoid the gall- 
ing fire of the French artillery) until their oppo- 
nents were within a few yards of the supposed 
breach in the British line, they sprang up at the 
magic and heart-thrilling words of ‘ Up, Guards, 
and at them ! ’ — ascribed to the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and after pouring a tremendous volley into 
the devoted ranks of Key’s followers, rushed madly 
forward to a splendid and complete victory. 

The Duke of Cambridge is the present colonel 
of the regiment, and its colours bear the words 
Linceiies, Corunna (at which battle it was the 
only regiment of the Guards present), Barrosa, 
Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and Sevas- 
topol. The badge of the regiment is a grenade, 
which is likewise borne on the colours, together 
with the royal cipher within the garter, and the 
words, ‘ Soni soit gui mal y pense/ 

The Coldstream Guards was raised in the year 
1650 ; but it was in 1660 that it marched from the 
little town of Coldstream (from Avhence it derives 
its name), near Berwick-on-Tvveed, to London, 
under the command of its first colonel, George 
Monk (afterwards Duke of Albemarle), for the ex- 
press purpose of restoring the monarchy by placing 
Charles II. on the throne. Monk was a general 
in the Parliamentary forces and an admiral of the 
fleet, and owing to this latter fact the regiment is 
permitted to bear upon its Queen’s colour a small 
Union-jack, in honour of its first colonel’s naval 
rank ; a proud privilege not appertaining to any 
other regiment in the service. 

The ‘gallant Coldstreamers,’ as they were 
called, materially assisted in the happy restoration 


of the English monarchy ; and w’hile marching 
to London they met Avith an enthusiastic recep- 
tion in the towns and villages through Avhich 
they passed. In the meantime Colonel Russell, an 
old loyalist officer, had^ raised a corps Avhich he 
called "^the ‘King’s Regiment of Guards and on 
the arrival of Charles it Avas^ united Avith the- 
‘Royal Regiment of Guards ’ which came with him. 
After the Restoration, the three regiments AAffiich 
now form the brigade of Guards Avere assembled 
on ToAver Hill to take the oath of allegiance to 
the king ; and as a sign that they repudiated the 
CommouAA'ealth, they Avere ordered to lay doAvn 
' their arms. HaAung obeyed this order AAUth the 
utmost alacrity, they Avere commanded to take 
them up again in the king’s service as the First, 
Second, and Third Regiments of Foot Guards. The 
First and Third Regiments did so Avith cheers ; but 
the Coldstreamers, to the astonishment of the king, 
who was present, stood firm. 

‘ Why does your regiment hesitate ? ’ inquired 
Charles of General Monk. 

‘May it please your Majesty,’ said the stern old 
soldier, lowering the point of his sAVord, ‘ the Cold- 
streamers are your Majesty’s devoted servants ; but 
after the service they have had the honour of 
rendering to your Highness, they cannot consent 
to be second to any corps in your Majesty’s 
serAuce.’ 

‘And they are right/ said the king ; ‘they shall 
be second to none. Let them take up their arms 
as ray Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards.’ 

Monk rode back to the line and communicated 
the king’s decision to the regiment. It had a 
magical effect. The arms were instantly raised 
amid frantic cries of ‘ Long live the king ! ’ Since 
this event the motto of the Coldstream Guards- 
liSLs hQQiL ^ JSfiilli Secimchts ^ — Second to Hone. 

The regiment has had a part in every important 
campaign Avhich has taken place during the two 
hundred and twenty-six years of its existence, 
and has on many occasions greatly distinguished 
itself. Its colours bear the AAmrds Linceiies, Egypt 
(with the Sphinx), Talavera, Barrosa, Peninsula, 
Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and Sevastopol. And 
the badge of the regiment is the star of Brunswick 
Avitli the garter and motto, ‘ Soni soit gui mal y 
pe7ise.^ 

The Scots Fusilier Guards was raised previous to 
the Restoration, and did good service as a part of the 
Parliamentary army. Though generally believed 
to be of Scotch origin, such is not the fact, for the 
regiment originally came from Ireland, and was 
an Irish corps, its name being taken from its first 
colonel and founder, Scot ; hence Scot’s Fusiliers ; 
or as it now stands, Scots Fusiliers. The regiment 
has, hoAA^ever, for many years past been composed 
principally of Scotchmen ; and after the Crimean 
War the Queen’s permission was given to the 
appointment of a band of pipers in Highland garb 
to each of the tAvo battalions. But, as Ave have seen 
above, the Coldstreamers are the genuine Scotch 
corps. There is little known authoritatively about 
the movements of the Fusiliers previous to the 
time when they took up arms in the king’s service 
as the Third Regiment of Foot Guards. Since 
that interesting and important event its brilliant 
serAuces have equalled those of its sister regiments 
on every occasion. 

The regimental badge is the star of the order 
of St Andrew, with the thistle, and the Avords, 
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^ Nemo me impune lacesset’ (No one touches me 
with impunity). On its colours are the words 
LincelleSj Egypt (%vith the Sphinx), Talavera, Bar- 
rosa, Peninsula, Waterloo, Alma, Inkerman, and 
Sevastopol. 

Here we must remark that time-honoured tra- 
ditions are amongst the most treasured posses- 
sions of British regiments, for there is hardly a 
corps in our army without a history of its OT-vn. 
And by some means or another, every soldier, 
from the colonel to the smallest drummer-boy, who 
takes a pride in his profession, becomes acquainted 
with these traditions, and cherishes them with 
jealous care ; for in those tattered colours which 
' are borne proudly before him, he views the record 
and visible embodiment of deeds of valour, and 
resolves, when in the battle-field, that no action 
of his shall sully the proud history of his corps. 
Kelson’s celebrated signal at Trafalgar trebled the 
strength and pluck of the force under his com- 
mand ; and so likewise, in the heat of a battle on 
land, the magic words ‘ Coldstreamers P ‘ Fusiliers ! ’ 

^ Black Watch ! ’ (whichever the regiment may be) 
have precisely the same effect, ^ by conjuring up 
in every man’s breast that esprit de corps without 
which a regiment would be an utter nonentity. 
The soldier of every nation is, as a rule, very 
sensitive with regard to the name and distinctive 
badges of his regiment, and none more so than 
the British soldier. Take these away, as some 
have actually proposed to do ; simply number the 
regiments from right to left ; give them a universal 
badge, with clothing of the same pattern ; or, in 
other words, destroy that regimental organisation 
which has made the British army famous, and 
much of the romance and heroism of the British 
soldier is gone. 

The uniform of the Guards has undergone many 
changes since the Eestoration, at which time it 
was of a very neat and picturesque character. The 
bearskin head-dress of the present day is a com- 
paratively modern adoption, and was introduced 
into the English army by the Duke of Wellington, 
in imitation of those worn by Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard ; while the present pattern tunic and waist- 
belt superseded the swallow’-tailed coats and clumsy 
cross-belts which were in use so recently as the 
year 1855. 

The three regiments, although doing duty prin- 
cipally in London, have at all critical moments 
in the nation’s history been ordered abroad, to 
share in the glorious task of facing the foreign 
enemies of their country ; and we find them ac- 
quitting themselves nobly beneath the banners of 
Marlborough, Moore, and Wellington. At the 
battle of Fontenoy occurred that ever-memorable 
scene, when for the first time the English and 
French Guards found themselves face to face, 
and both corps hesitated, from a noble sense of 
chivalry, to commence the attack. At length, 
Lord Charles Hay, a captain of the English 
Guards, called out: ‘Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, fire ! ’ But with characteristic courtesy 
and sang-froid, the French commander replied : 

‘ Gentlemen, we never fire first ; fire you first .! ’ 

The Coldstreamers and Fusiliers in 1801 pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, where, beneath the shadow of 
the Pyramids, they gained fresh laurels against 
the French ; and the former so distinguished 
themselves as to win the distinctive badge (a red 
plume) which they wear to this day on the right 


side of their bearskin caps. For their services in 
Egypt both corps were permitted to bear upon 
their colours the word ‘Egypt’ with the Sphinx 
above it. Again, all through the' Peninsular War 
the Guards did gallant service, which culminated 
in that noble and irresistible charge at Waterloo 
which crushed Napoleon’s power, and placed Eng- 
land npoii the pinnacle of fame. 

^ Many are the deeds of daring which have been 
done by individual members of these famous 
regiments, both officers and men ; but as those 
of the former rarely fail to be blazoned forth to 
the world, it will be our pleasant task in these 
pages to record a few instances of the deeds 
performed by heroes of humbler rank. Unrecorded 
deeds axe like hidden; jewels, and it is not until 
they are exposed to the light of day, that the 
world marvels at their value and worships them 
accordingly. At Waterloo the defence of Hougou- 
mont was intrusted to the fiank companies of the 
brigade of Guards, for it was the key of the English 
position, and orders were issued that it was to be 
defended until not a stone was left of it. It con- 
sisted of an old farm-house and outlying buildings 
composed principally of wood ; and no sooner were 
the Guards posted there, than they began to loop- 
hole the walls and make every preparation for 
its defence. Against this place Napoleon sent 
the finest of his troops, who, to the number of 
many thousands, made a desperate attack upon it, 
which lasted nearly the whole , day. Again and 
again, were the French repulsed, only to renew the 
onset with greater vigour and determination ; but 
those five or six hundred Guardsmen were invin- 
cible in their dogged tenacity, and would not yield ■ 
even when the buildings were blazing around 
them. In the midst of the melee, a young sergeant 
of the Grenadiers approached his commanding 
^officer, and with tears in his eyes asked for a 
few moments’ leave to perform a brotherly duty. 
The astonishment of the officer was great, for but 
I a few moments before he had occasion to remark 
‘ the bravery of his subordinate’s conduct. 

‘ It must be something very important to take 
you away from your duty at this critical moment,’ 
said the officer with a gesture of impatience and a 
reproachful look. 

‘ See ! ’ said the sergeant, pointing to a building 
which was in fiames from top to bottom; ‘my 
brother lies there severely wounded, and in a few 
moments more the roof wiU fall in : am I not, sir, 
to make an effort to save him ? ’ 

‘Go!’ said the officer; ‘and may you be suc- 
cessful.’ 

Away sprung the young soldier; and dashing 
into the midst of the flaming pile without the 
least hesitation, he emerged in a few seconds, 
singed and scorched all over, but bearing upon his 
shoulders a precious burden — ^his wounded and: 
still living brother. Scarcely had he left the 
building ere the roof fell in with a terrific crash, 
that was heard above the crackling of muskets 
and the booming of artillery. Bearing his brother 
to a protected spot, he laid him gently down, and 
instantly rejoined his company, where he arrived 
just in time to save' his captain’s life 1 

In another part of the old farmyard of Hongou- 
mont stood the heavy wooden gate, which, of 
course, became a special object of attack on the 
part of the French ; and after several hours 
of hard and desperate fighting (during which 
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many useless attempts to open the gate had been in the usual ’way. They had nobly shewn their 
made), they at last succeeded in forcing it The fidelity to Queen and country, and those flying 


moment was a critical one for the little garrison, colours was a simple but touching acknowledg- 
and for a second or two, the defenders of the gate ment of the fact. ^ Indeed, the reception of these 


seemed stupefied ; but there is, seemingly, a hero regiments" was quite an ovation ; and never had 
for every occasion, and a stout-built sergeant of the soldiers better deserved the honours bestowed 


Coldstreams, named Graham, stepped forward just upon them. 

as the enemy began to push in at the gate, and : — 

placing his shoulder to the heavy structo^^ ^ EAILWAY TEIP IN JAPAN, 

almost superhuman energy, shut it against the ioe. 

The slioulders of twenty or thirty stout men were Five years ago the only means by which com- 


instantly laid against the gate until it could be munication was kept up between the rapidly 
barricaded more strongly than before ; and when growing settlement of Yokohama and the capital 


the battle of Waterloo was won and lost, Hougoii- of the empire, Yedo, was by the Tocaido — the 
mont, though razed to the ground, remained great main road — or by sea. As the steamers on 


untaken. In addition to this brave act. Sergeant the latter route were under Japanese guidance, 
Graham had also saved his cap taints life several and as blowings-up and rimnings-ashore were 


times during that eventful day ; and when, some unpleasantly frequent, the majority of travellers 
time afterw’ards, the Duke of Wellington was made chose the land-route. And even by this %vay the 


trustee of a legacy of one hundred pounds left annoyances and accidents were so serious and so 
for the bravest man at Waterloo, and had sent it to frequent, that few, except those "who had pressing 


Captain Macdonald (the commander at Hougou- business on hand, or who were ardent explorers, 
mont), the latter immediately returned it to the chose to leave the security of the European settle- 


Duke with the reply, that Sergeant Graham was ment at all ; so it may be said that until the 
the hero of Waterloo, for he had by Ms own introduction of railways, Yedo remained almost 


strength saved the British position. The sergeant unknown to Europeans. A rackety four-horse 


eventually received the legacy and a commission. van, barring accidents, made the journey and 


At the battle of the Alma, on the 20th Septem- returned every day. The road wns execrable, 
ber 1854, numerous instances of bravery occurred and the people of the villages along the route 


in the ranks of the Guards, foremost amongst generally ill-disposed to Svhite barbarians/ A 
which wms the act of Sergeant Davis of the Scots week of fierce sun converted the track into a bed 


Fusiliers, who, when the officer who was carrying of dust, a day of rain turned it into an almost 
the regimental colour was surrounded by the impassable quagmire. Overturnings and break- 
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Russians and shot down, seized the sacred emblem downs were of daily occurrence;- and the safe 
of his regiments honour, and battling his way arrival at the capital was hailed as an imlooked- 
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forward single-handed, planted it triumphantly oix for pleasure and surprise. English enterprise, how- 


the summit of the hard- won height 


ever, backed by English gold, has changed the 


At Inkerman, the soldiers’ battle, the brave order of things; and the pilgrimage which form- 
Coldstreameis — George Monk’s Nulli Secimdt^s erly occupied five hours and cost ten dollars may 


men — made heroes of themselves, and immortal- now be performed in forty minutes by rail at the 


ised their name. They went into action with comparatively reasonable price of one dollar. 


sixteen officers and four hundred men; and The Yokohama terminus is admirably suited to 


of this small number they had thirteen officers the requirements of the public, and it is difficult 
and more than two hundred men killed and to stand there, surrounded by waiting-rooms, 


wounded. Eight of these officers were killed, cloak-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and ticket-offices, 
amongst them being Colonels Cowell, Elliott, and jostled by diminutive natives clad in the orthodox 
Mackinnon, who fell in the act of leading their British porter costume, reading by-laws, adver- 


men on to the charge. At length the Grenadiers tisements, and notices in English, and realise the 
and Fusiliers, after much severe fighting, cut their fact that one is in the mystic land of Japan, fifteen 


way to the spot where their gallant comrades thousand miles ficoni Ludgate Hill, King’s Cross, 
were being annihilated. Thus united, the three or Edinburgh, 


regiments bore down upon the enemy in a line of EverytMng is British belonging to the railway 


single file (so fearfully had they suffered), and beat itself. The locomotives are Sheffield built, ancl 


them back down the ravine. 


I are driven by brawny specimens of the Anglo- 


When peace was proclaimed the Guards returned Saxon race, aided by native stokers. The carriages 
home to receive the well-earned reward of their are from Birmingham — constructed on the Ameri- 


prowess. All^ London turned out to welcome can principle — that is, with a passage running from 
them, and a right hearty welcome it was. Her end to end, so that the guard may walk through 


Majesty the Queen and the Prince Consort wit- the train. Every signal-post, switch, and lamp 


nessed the march of the three regiments from the comes from England. The officials are almost 
balcony of Buckingham Palace, and the former without exception ^Samourai’ — men of good 


waved her handkerchief to the brave fellows, as birth, and have taken wonderfully to their change 
they passed on their way to Hyde Park, with their of profession ; the guards are even learning to 


ranks broken by the people, who, in their enthu- jump in and out of the trains when in motion 
siasm, demanded to shake hands with the popular with the precision and agility of those at home. 


heroes. In Hyde Park, they were received by the In fact during the short journey between Yoko- 
home battalions with military honours, and were hama and Yedo one is transported for a ydiile 


afterwards reviewed by the Queen, when,, as a into the old country ; and one only has to shut the 
mark of high honour, the Crimean battalions were eyes to the quaint forms and faces of the passengers 


permitted to^ march past their sovereign, with their and the peculiarity of the scenery, to make the 
tattered ensigns flying instead of being lowered illusion complete. 
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Leaving Yokohama, the train crosses the spit of 
land connecting the settlement with the promontory 
known as Kawasaki Point, passes through the 
pleasure part of the town — a sort of siiburh, con- 
sisting entirely of large tea-houses and^ places of 
entertainment, and stops at the first station, Kana- 
gawa. This was originally intended to be the 
foreign port, hut objections were raised by the 
European merchants that the depth of water was 
insufficient to admit of large vessels anchoring 
conveniently near, so that, in spite of government 
opposition, the x^resent port of Yokohama was 
chosen. To this day, however, all official docu- 
ments are dated from Kanagawa, and not from , 
Yokohama. i 

Kanagawa, a long straggling village on the 
Tocaido or great road, has . always been a hotbed 
of disaffection towards foreigners. Many a bloody 
record still tells of the days when the proud 
‘ Samourai’ or officers felt that they were scarcely 
doing their duty towards their country in allowing 
a European to pass unmolested on the road ; and 
even now, though feudalism, Samourai, and all have 
been swept away by the march of civilisation, one 
cannot ride or walk along the narrow street with- 
out being saluted as a ‘ beast ^ or ^ foreign invader.’ 
The temples wdiich were the first residences of the 
foreign consuls still exist, but the natives have 
carefully wiped away all traces of foreign occupa- 
tion, and they are now used, as formerly, for pur- 
poses of Buddhist or ^Shinto’ worship. From 
Kanagawa the railway passes under the great road, 
and enters a broad fertile plain ablaze with many 
tinted crops, fringed on the left hand by a pic- 
turesque range of hills, and bounded on the right 
by the sea. The peasants are becoming accustomed 
to the sight of the locomotive and its string of 
carriages, and rarely stop on their path or rest 
from their work to gaze at what was but a few 
months back a wonderful phenomenon. But the . 
pack-horses are less tractable, and dance and 
pirouette in all directions till the noise is over. 

Tsurumi, a little village, also on the Tocaido, 
is the next station. It is the centre of the snipe 
district, and on Saturdays and Sundays the little 
platform is crowded with knickerbockered Britons 
with their dogs ; Frenchmen, fantastically arrayed 
in sporting costume ; Israelites ; sailors and soldiers 
from the men-of-war in harbour, armed with every 
variety of riffe, musket, or blunderbuss, all bent 
on wading through the ^ paddy ’ mud in the hopes 
of making some sort of a bag. 

From Tsurumi, tbe train glides through a deli- 
cious stretch of scenery — on the one side little 
villages nestle amidst the trees, and the deep blue 
ocean glitters away into tbe distance ; on the other, 
all is a romantic jumble of hill, and wood, and 
dale. Here and there a red temple roof breaks the 
sombre verdure of the hill-side, and at a certain 
point a depression of the hills affords the traveller 
a peep at the distant goblin-haunted range of 
mountains of which Oyama is the chief, behind 
which the pure white cone of the sacred mountain 
Fuji rises, solitary and grand, like monarch in 
repose. AH around is pure unadulterated rus- 
ticity. The iron road cuts remorselessly through 
jffeasant vales and wooded hills, but nothing is 
changed ; and if the visitor will take the trouble 
to explore on either side, he will find the old- 
world life of Japan still existing as it did centuries 
ago, when tbe only Europeans in the land were a 


few Portuguese missionaries and a small colony 
of Dutch traders cooped up in an island at 
Nagasaki. 

After a fifteen minutes’ run through this charm- 
ing country, Kawasaki — exactly half-way between 
Yokohama and Yedo— is reached. Here the down- 
train from the capital meets us, and there is a stop 
of a few minutes. 

Kawasaki was in the old days one of the most 
important towns on the great road. On their way 
from Kiyoto to Yedo, from the western capital to 
the eastern, the great lords made Kawasaki their 
last halting-place, and one may yet see the shadows 
of the great feudal age of Japan in the magnificent 
tea-houses scattered through the town. Like the 
old coaching inns on our great main roads in 
England, these tea-houses have lost almost all 
their ancient prosperity, as the turmoil of revolu- 
tion, and above all the accomplishment of the 
railway, have diverted almost all the traffic from 
this part of the Tocaido, In one or two of the 
houses, however, splendidly adorned and painted^ 
suites of apartments, x>retty gardens, . and huge 
ranges of out -buildings, still attest the former 
splendour of the age ; and although fowls and half- 
wild curs have made the stabling and out-houses 
their home, and although the numerical strength 
of the domestics is not sufficient to keep the dust 
and cobwebs away from the gaily screened rooms, 
the proprietors still shew the remains with some 
pride, and at the instigation of a cup of ^ sake’ 
will tell many a quaint story of the doings in those 
half-forgotten days and sigh that they can never 
return. 

Moreover Kawasaki is the starting-point for 
pilgrims to two of the most celebrated shrines in 
this part of the country, so that notwithstanding 
the decay of its prosperity, Kawasald is still suffi-. 
ciently full of life and animation, well fitted to 
repay a visit from the student of Japanese life 
and manners. Within ten minutes’ walk rises 
the huge fane of Kobo-Daishi, a Buddhist saint . 
of great renown and the reputed originator 
of the syllabary now in common use. Hither 
repair on certain days annually, from all parts 
of the empire, troops of pilgrims of both sexes 
and aU ages, attired in holiday costume, and 
though nominally on devotional . exercise .bent, 
from the exuberance of their spirits and the 
time they pass' in the surrounding pleasure-houses, 
not at all inclined to forego the enjoyment of a 
holiday. 

Farther away from the to^ is the almost 
equally celebrated shrine of Ikigami, dedicated to 
lyeyas, the great self-raised priest who founded the 
Tokugawa line of emperors, beautifully situated on 
a solitary deeply wooded MIL This is one of the 
sweetest spots near Yokohama. The most complete 
calm reigns over everything, only broken occasion- 
ally by the tinkle of the old temple bell and the 
monotonous drone of the officiating priests, or by the 
wind murmuring through the great trees. Scat- 
tered about around a pagoda of quaint proportions 
are the tombs of many of the old feudal lords 
— quaint curious examples of that reverence for 
the dead so characteristic of the Japanese as of 
all oriental nations. Except during the pilgrim 
season, until the opening of the railway, one might 
wander about these solitudes for houm without any 
chance of being disturbed. Now, however, that the 
railway has brought Ikigami ’within easy access of 




Yolcohataa, the graves on the MU have become a 
favourite resort of picnic parties and pleasure- 
seekers from the great foreign settlem ent. New tea- 
houses have sprung up around the base of the hill, 
and the place is rapidly assuming the tea-garden 
character which has too often degraded beautiful 
spots near Yokohama. At Kawasaki, the river 
runs which nominally is the boundary beyond 
which foreigners may not explore. The law insist- 
ing on this, however, is far more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, and not a day 
passes without scores of foreigners crossing the 
new bridge. 

From Kawasaki the train speeds through huge 
apple-orchards, till the houses become more fre- 
quent and less detached, and now skirting the sea, 
one visibly approaches a large city, close to which 
are anchored men-of-war, merchant-vessels, and 
junks. 

The train stops at Shinagawa, the last station, 
at which, from its want of interest, there is hut 
little temptation for the visitor to alight. The 
only pleasing bit to break the monotony of 
dull-coloured hovels is the stately demesne and 
foreign-built mansion of one of the most ardent 
supporters of the ^Advance' School of Japanese 
politicians. Soldiers, coolies, and low-class women 
seem to compose the street population of this 
suburb ; whilst every other house is either a 
‘rowdy’ tea-house or a ‘buvette’ of the com- 
monest type. Equestrians and pedestrians there- 
fore, if Europeans, may look out for a repetition of 
the scowls and abuse of Kanagawa. Leaving the 
station, and proceeding towards the terminus within 
the city gates, the train passes the temple, formerly 
the seat of the British Legation, where the murder- 
ous attack was made by hired bravoes of the anti- 
European party in Japan on Sir Rutherford Alcock 
and suite, some years back. Farther on a collection 
of hovels-T-for otherwise they cannot be designated 
— situated on a high hill, was, till a year ago, the 
seat of English diplomatic power in Japan. 

The train passes on over the sites of old 
‘ Yashikis ’ or palaces, and through the once exten- 
sive hunting-grounds of the great prince of Tosa, 
skims the vast barren tract which still marks the 
disastrous fire of 1871, and finally enters the Yedo 
terminus. The station is the exact counterpart of 
that at Yokohama, and is situated in the busiest 
part of the capital, close to the ‘Foreign Con- 
cession/ where the Europeans chiefly reside, and 
within ten minutes’ walk of the celebrated ‘ Nihon 
Bashi’ or Bridge of Japan, from which all dis- 
tances in the empire are measured. Outside the 
station are waiting carriages, ‘Jinrickishas’ — or 
chairs on wheels dragged by coolies — ^breaks, and 
even a Hammersmith built omnibus ; so that the 
traveller has but to take his choice and he taken 
anywhere. The Japanese and, strange to say, the 
Chinese (who have only jxist permitted a line to be 
made on their sacred soil) have taken wonderfully 
to travelling by railway. All classes avail them- 
selves of it ; and it is sometimes amusing to observe 
how Young Japan tries to assume an air of non- 
chalance, and endeavours to appear as if he had 
been accustomed to railways all his life. Every 
train is crowded, especially on Sundays ; and the 
pilgrims hound for the capital from Mount Fuji 
or Oyama, hail the foreign engine and train waiting 
for them at Kanagawa as a godsend and a saving 
of many hours of weary travelling and, what is 


more important, much cash. The childish delight 
of the natives at being rattled over the ground at 
twenty miles an hour "is ludicrous ; and although 
the novelty has worn off, there are still numbers- 
who simply travel up and down the line for the 
sake of the sensation. 


A CURATE’S HOLIDAY. 

m FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER II. 

Mr John Williams, landlord of the S/rip and 
Anchor, Lleyrudrigg, had not deceived the little 
minister and myself with regard to the qualifica- 
tions of his horse. It was a high-stepping thorough- 
bred ; and notwithstanding that the roads v'ere 
heavy with the rain of the previous day, we bowled 
along next morning at a famous rate on our w’ay 
to Twellryst. Clouds of a somewhat suspicious 
character floated overhead, occasionally depriving 
us for a space of the sunshine, and the wind was- 
perhaps too high to be altogether agreeable. But 
on the whole the weather was favourable; and 
enlivened by Mr Morgan’s instructive and cheerful 
conversation, the day’s trip promised to prove a 
pleasant one. For some time after leaving Lley- 
rudrigg we followed the regular coach-road, which, 
though running for a little “way on a line with the 
coast, very soon turns inland. Then quitting it 
for one upon -whicli w^as much less traffic, we 
found ourselves, at the close of three hours’ quick 
driving, again coming within sight of the blue 
ocean with its foam-fiecked billows, and were told 
by Jonathan Williams, our hunch-backed, sinister- 
looking little driver, that we were nearing the 
Spike Rocks. The Spike Rocks I how I shudder at 
the bare mention of that name, recalling as it 

^oes But I will not anticipate. Drawing 

up before a five-barred gate which led into an ex- 
tensive piece of meadow-land bordering the shore 
and, as I afterwards found, crowning precipices 
which for nearly a mile in length descended in 
sheer walls to the sea, Jonathan rose in his seat, 
and pointed out with his whip the two rocks which 
we had come hither to visit. They stood at some 
distance from the land — small, conical-shaped 
islands, bleak and sharp-pointed — their interest 
consisting, as we had been told, in their being a 
peculiarly favourite resort of a species of sea-bird. 
At certain seasons of the year, of which the present 
was one, the birds would collect here in thousands, 
covering the rocks from base to summit with a 
compact living mantle of whity-bro^vn feathers. 
From the point at which our carriage stopped,, 
however, the rocks w^ere too far away for their 
clothing to be clearly visible ; and we accordingly 
set off for a nearer inspection, warned by a shout 
from our driver, when we had taken a few steps, to 
beware of the ‘Devil’s Holes.’ (So Mr Morgan 
translated the barbarous-sounding Welsh word he 
used.) ‘ Devil’s Holes I Wln^, wdiat can they be ? ’ I 
inquired. But my companion was no wiser with 
regard to the matter than myself, as he confessed 
with a shake of the head ; so we walked on, 
trusting to our observation for enlightenment. 


■ 
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The enlightenment came sooner than we antici- 
pated, and was accompanied for me by a great 
shock. Under the influence of my new friend’s 
inspiriting society, I was feeling a light-hearted- 
ness to which I had long been a stranger; and 
upon observing before me a small round hollow in 
the field we were crossing, I was seized with a 
momentary impulse to run forward, as I might 
have done when a boy, and let the impetus of 
descending the near side carry me up the sloping 
grassy bank which I saw upon the farther one. 
Had I followed out that impulse, however, I 
should not now have been writing this story; for 
when close upon it, but not before, I perceived to 
my horror that the innocently seeming indentation 
of the ground was in reality an awful natural pit. 
Where the grassy slope terminated, instead of 
the green level I had expected to see, yawned a 
black chasm ; and looking downwards, I positively 
trembled as my eye sank into an abyss, some 
hundred feet in depth, at the bottom of which, as 
though it had been a gigantic caldron, appeared 
a seething mass of water, rolling and dashing itself 
against the rocky sides, and sending up a booming 
sound like the explosion of cannon. 

An exclamation of horror burst from my lips 
as this unexpected phenomenon met my sight, 
and drawing Mr Mprgan backwards, I nervously 
entreated him not to stand so near the edge. That 
^Devil’s Hole’ had filled me with the strangest 
sensation of creeping dread ; and when presently 
we came upon a second hollow in the meadow, I 
shrank from approaching it. The little minister, 
however, would not be deterred from doing so ; 

■ and from the manner in which I saw him walking 
round and round, curiously peering over its side, 

I was prepared for the announcement which he 
made upon rejoining me, that that too was a 
^ Devil’s Hole ’ — larger hut in other respects similar 
to the one I had seen. An involuntary shiver was 
almost the only comment I made upon this com- 
munication: and as we continued our course, I 
looked apprehensively in all directions for fur- 
ther suspicious undulations of the ground. But 
none presented themselves ; for like the Spike 
Bocks, these holes are but two in number ; and 
when we had taken a survey of the Bocks — to my 
mind the lesser curiosities of the district — ^we 
returned to our dog-cart. 

Words can scarcely express the relief I ex- 
perienced as I felt myself being carried swiftly 
away from the neighbourhood of these horrible 
pits. The state of my health possibly may have 
had something to do with it ; but my imagination 
certainly had been powerfully impressed with 
what was perhaps an exaggerated idea of their 
danger, and throughout the remainder of our drive 
I could talk of little else. Interested only in a 
lesser degree than myself, Mr Morgan joined me 
in conjectures as to the way in which they , had 
been formed; the probable depth of water con- 
tained in .them ; the manner in which they were 
connected with the sea, and so forth. But, though 


each of us endeavoured by turns to draw Jonathan 
into the conversation, in order to extract informa- 
tion from him, our dwarfish driver either could 
not or would not afford us any. He did not 
know, he said, whether or not there had ever been 
an accident at the spot, and replied to all our 
questions with a shortness which — considering 
that he had chattered incessantly during the 
former part of the journey — made me think that 
for some reason or other the subject must be 
distasteful to him. 

Upon reaching Twellryst the little minister 
and I separated, with the understanding that we 
were to meet again at the inn at which we had 
put up, at four in the afternoon — that hour being 
as late a one as we thought it wise to appoint, 
on account of the necessity of getting back to 
Lleyrudrigg that night. 

A careful exploration of the ruins, which turned 
out to be very interesting ; a walk in the country ; 
and a saunter round the town, filled up my time 
very agreeably; and arriving exactly as the clock 
struck the appointed hour, I found Mr Morgan 
already at the rendezvous. Our conveyance was 
then called for ; but to our annoyance, the driver 
was not forthcoming. He had strolled' away 
from the hotel some 'time ago, we were told ; 
and when, eventually, the search for him ended 
in his discovery in a neighbouring public-house, 
he appeared to be a good deal the worse for liquor. 
The delay thus occasioned in starting upon our 
backward journey was the more vexatious because 
of the threatening aspect which during the last 
hour the weather had been assuming. Thick dark 
clouds had gradually spread themselves over the 
entire sky, and the wind, as it moaned amongst the 
trees of a neighbouring orchard or whistled round 
the corners of the inn, had a decidedly stormy ; 
sound. Naturally I am rather a passionate man, 
and at the time of which I write my private troubles 
made me more than usually prone to irritation. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at then, that when, 
upon my friend’s calling Jonathan’s attention to 
these signs of the times, I observed an impish look 
of satisfaction stealing over his face as though he 
were inwardly rejoicing in the anticipation of our 
getting a good wetting, in return for the scold- 
ing we had given him. Indeed, I had some diffi- 
culty in restraining my inclination to seize his 
horse-whip and lay it across his shoulders. I did 
restrain it, however ; and when ready at length, 
we set off at full speed. This was so well kept 
up by Mr Williams’s excellent horse, that although 
we could not hope to escape a drenching, we 
began to congratulate ourselves that after all we 
might get to Lleyrudrigg before very late in the 
evening. 

We had been for more than an hour upon 
the road and had made first-rate progress, when 
on a sudden the looked-for storm broke upon us 
with the utmost violence. In a few moments the 
wind had risen to a hurricane, rendering our 
umbrellas entirely useless; and it was oidy by 
enveloping ourselves in a large horse-rug with 
which the landlord had provided us, that the 
little Welshman and I had any chance of keeping 
dry. Taking off our hats, we passed the rug , over 
our heads, and had been riding in this way for a con- 
siderable distance, when my companion observed 
that the vehicle was jolting very much ; and 
removing the covering from my face, I saw that 
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we had turned off the highway into a narrow in the dog-cart, looked eagerly to right and {left, 
lane. On being qiiestioned by Mr Morgan, to but could discern no habitation. Jonathan, how- 
whom I uneasily communicated this fact, Jonathan ever, after applying himself to a similar scrutiny, 
declared that the lane was a short cut which would declared that he perceived, just beyond a small 
presently bring us out again upon the road we had plantation or orchard, about a hundred- yards 
quitted. I can scarcely tell why, but from the distant, what he felt sure was the corner of a 
very .first I doubted the correctness of this state- building ; and taking the horse by the bridle, he 
ment ; and when, after twisting and turning times led it in that direction. His keener sight, as we 
without number, the lane appeared yet as far as shortly found, had not deceived Mm. When upon 
ever from its promised termination, my suspicions stopping again, we displaced the rug in which we 
became confirmed. That our driver was purposely had once more enveloped ourselves from head to 
taking us in a wrong direction, I could hardly foot, we saw in front of us, through the battering 
think, since I could conceive of no object for his rain and gathering gloom, a low straggling farm- 


doing so ; but that he had, either through drunk- 
enness or carelessness, lost his way, I felt assured. 


A small garden, entered hy a wicket-gate, led to 


Bending forward, I angrily charged him with the the door ; and begging us to sit still, J onatlian ran 
mistake ; and though at first holding doggedly to towards it, returning almost immediately with the 
his former assertion, he admitted by-and-by that information that we could be accommodated here for 
he thought he must have turned up the wrong the night. Blessing our good fortune, we accord- 
lane — adding, .however, that as I might see for ingly alighted, and were met, as we passed into 
myself, he could not get his horse round in so the house, by a hard-featured elderly man in a 
confined a space, and would be obliged therefore to smock-frock and leathern gaiters, who after bestow- 
drive onwards. That obligation I was of course ing upon us a gruff welcome, shewed us into a 
forced to allow; and muttering something as like an large sanded kitchen. An unpleasant odour of 
anathemaasmy clerical character would permit me bad beer and stale tobacco greeted our entrance, 
to use, I re-covered my head and resigned myself, and my first impression, in the uncertain light 
along with my more even-tempered associate, to which filled it, was that the apartment contained 
the inevitable. But our misadventures were not a numerous company. Upon candles being pro- 
to end with this contretemps. We were still in cluced, however, as they speedily were by the 
the lane, and had been going more and more slowly farmer’s direction, its occupants resolved them- 
on account of its increasing roughness, when all at selves into seven. These were, a stout red-visaged 
once the dwarf affirmed that something was wrong woman, the wife of our host ; and six tall strongly 
with the horse’s right fore-foot, and precipitately built young men, varying in ages from sixteen to 
descended to examine it. The examination occu- thirty- five — his sons. With much courtesy the 
pied a long time ; and peering from beneath the whole family proceeded at once to busy themselves 
sheltering rug, I noticed Jonathan’s arm working for our comfort— one of the sons placing chairs for 
about as he bent over the hoof he had raised, and us in front of the peat-fire, another assisting to 
thought I distinguished, mingling with the roar of remove our damp coats and hang them to dry, 
the wind, a faint sound as of grating metal. I whilst a couple more accompanied Jonathan to an 
remarked upon this to Mr Morgan, and we both out-building, where our horse and carriage were to 
called out to inquire what was the matter. But be disposed for the night. The woman, upon hei^ 
the fellow would vouchsafe us no reply until he part, hastened to prepare us something to eat ; 
had remounted to his seat, when he informed us and grateful for all this attention, Mr Morgan 
sulkily that the shoe upon that foot was coming (whom I began by this time to look t?j;)on as quite 
loose, and that he had been trying to refasten it. an old friend) chatted away to our entertainers in 
Apparently, however, he had not succeeded to his his usually pleasant manner. I too for a while 
satisfaction, for he shortly got down to look at it exerted myself towards their amusement, giving 
again, and kept on repeating the action at inter- them an account of our day’s excursion, and speak- 
vals. At length just as we emerged from that ing of other matters which I thouglit calculated to 
seemingly interminable lane, the horse stumbled interest. But with the exception of the woman, 
slightly ; and once more descending from his box, who had a harsh disagreeable voice, and was suffi- 
the hunchback, with an ejaculation, in which it ciently loquacious, none of the party possessed 
struck me there was a tone of triumph, brought much conversational power, and the talk gradually 
forward the shoe, which had now indeed come off. fiagged. 

For a few moments the little minister and I sat upon lapsing into silence, the men’s faces natur- 
in silence intpclianging glances of dismay, which ally fell into their ordinary expressions, and as my 
it was becoming almost too dark to read. Then gaze now wandered from one to another, a feeling 
simultaneously, we inquired of Jonathan w'hat was of dislike and mistrust of the entire group seized 
to be done. The driver’s answer was prompt and upon me. The feeling was one that I could not 
decisive. We must, he said, stop at the first house well account for, and for which indeed I blamed 
we came to and beg a night’s lodging, since upon myself severely. Nevertheless, far from diniinish- 
no account dared he proceed towards home at the ing as the evening wore on, it increased to an 
risk of laming the horse. His cousin, he added, almost painful degree ; and upon my mind sud- 
would be furious should any harm come to it, as denly reverting to the large sum of money carried 
it was very valuable, and he was, besides, much by my companion, I took an opportunity of 
attached to^ it. ^ Eecogiiising its necessity, we anxiously whispering him to beware of any allu- 
acquiesced in this plan without demur, and in sion to it. The" suggestion implied in this -warning 
fact without unwillingness, the idea of a speedy appeared to startle the little minister ; but his 
shelter from the still violent storm being by nature was eminently trustful, and as I could see, 
no means ungrateful. But where, the question a short cogitation ended in his mentally eondemn- 
remained, could that shelter be found We rose ing my suspicion as uncalled for. Shortly after it 
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had been uttered, however, he proposed, to my 
satisfaction, that we should go to bed ; whereupon 
the farmer (whose face and figure, though I knew 
I had never seen him before this evening, seemed 
somehow familiar) slipped from the room, and 
returning directly with a hlack bottle in his hand, 
pressed us before retiring to rest to^ take a glass of 
spirits. Being a teetotaler, I declined for myself 
the proffered hospitality. But thinking, as he 
remarked, that it might prevent his taking cold 
from the wetting he had sustained, Mr Morgan 
accepted a somewhat stiff tumbler of whisky- 
punch. This, in order not to keep me waiting, he 
drained almost at a draught ; and our host then 
preceding us to an upper story, pointed out the 
rooms in which we "were to sleep. They were 
situated at each end of a long passage ; the first, 
which opened at the head of a rather steep flight 
of stairs, being assigned to my companion, and the 
farther one to myself. Upon following Mr Morgan 
into his chamber for the purpose of bidding him 

good-night, I noticed with astonishment that he 



sleepy and smiling to myself at the rapidity 
with which the whisky-punch was taking effect 
upon the little Welshman, I recommended him 
in an under-tone to lock his door; and leaving 
Mm to his slumbers, betook myself, under the 
farmer’s guidance, to the apartment appointed for 
my own occupation. 

SOME UNCOMMOIT PETS. 

Peoud Wolsey, it will be recollected, was on 
familiar terms with a venerable carp; Cowper 
doffed Ms melancholy to play with his hares; 
and Clive owned a pet tortoise. Less noted folk 
have taken kindly to snakes, frogs, lizards, hedge- 
hogs, and other animals not usually included in 
the category of domestic pets. The driver of a 
London Hansom was wont to carry a little cub 
iox on the top of Ms cab, to their mutual enjoy- 
ment, until returning from the Downs one Derby- 
day, the cab overset, and the cabman and his odd 
companion were both killed. Mr G. F. Berkeley 
made a household pet of a young stoat, rendered 
motherless by his gun. Totie soon accommodated 
himself to circumstances, and would leave Ms cage 
to wash himself in a finger-glass on the dinner- 
table, trotting back again as soon as his ablutions 
were performed, taking a piece of sponge-cake 
with him. 

Sir John Lubbock contrived to win the affection 
of a Syrian wasp ; but the game was hardly worth 
the candle, or sufficiently entertaining to encourage 
others to follow suit; although it is said that, 
strong in the new feminine faith that what man 
does woman can do, three maiden sisters sought 
to relieve tbe tedium of single-blessedness by 
devoting their leisure to the domestication of 
English-born wasps. Before a week was out, one 
fair experimentalist wore a large blue patch over 
her left eye, another carried her right arm in a 
sling, the tMrd was altogether lost to the sight of 
anxious friends, and all had come to the conclusion 
that wasp-taming was not their forte. Better taste 


and greater discretion were shewn by the lady, 
who, becoming possessed of two butterflies of 
different species in a chrysalis state, resolved 
to try how far they would be amenable to 
kindness, and placed them for security in a 
glazed cabinet in her well-warmed bedroom, A 
few days before Christmas she was delighted by 
the appearance of a little yellow butterfly, hut 
was puzzled how to cater for the delicate creature. 
Taking a fairy-rose then in bloom, she dropped a 
little honey and rose-water in a blossom, and put 
the plant in the cabinet, and soon had the satis- 
faction of seeing the butterfly take its first meal 
In a fortnight it would leave the rose to settle on 
her hand when she called it by its name Psyche. 
By-and-by a peacock butterfly emerged into active 
life from, the other chrysalis. The newcomer 
accepted the sensation of active life at once, and 
like its companion, delighted in being talked 
and sung to, both especially enjoying being waved 
in the air and danced up and down while 
quietly resting upon the hand of their mistress. 
XJpon the coming of summer the cabinet was 
moved close to the window, and its doors thrown 
open. For some days neither of its tenants cared 
to venture beyond the window-sill, but one bright 
afternoon their protectress Vith many hitter tears’ 
beheld them take wing and join some wild com- 
panions in the garden; at night, however, they 
returned to their lodgings. Hext day they took 
the air again, and were not seen until September. 
One afternoon there came a heavy thunderstorm, 
and when it was over a yellow butterfly was found 
dead on the window-sill — ^wMch the lady, with 
some warrant, lamented over as her own particular 
one ; the ^peacock’ too would seem to have met 
a like fate, for it was never seen again. 

The butterfly tamer had an eye for beauty, but 
ugliness is no bar to a lady’s favour, so far as ani- 
mal pets are concerned. It would be hard to find 
a more repulsive-looking reptile than the iguana, 
nevertheless the society of one afforded much 
pleasure to an American lady residing in Brazil. 
Pedro, as he was called, was well provided , with 
raw meat, bananas, and milk ; allowed to bask in 
Ms mistress’s room in the daytime, and to make 
himself cosy between the mattresses of her bed 
when the sun went down, he cheerfully accepted 
the novel situation, like a wise iguana. His loving 
lady was wont to carry him abroad in her arms — 
a practice that kept acquaintances at a respectful 
distance— for, however they might pretend to 
admire Pedro’s beadlike spots of black and wMte, 
Ms bright jewelled eyes, and elegant claws, they 
Were careful not to make any near approaches. 
Nothing pleased Madame so much as to drop her 
pet ■without warning at the feet of - unsuspecting 
gentlemen, and elicit from naval officers symptoms 
of terror such as would not have been drawn forth 
by an enemy’s broadside or a lee- shore. Of course 
Pedro came to grief. Bamhling one day unattended, 
he came across ^ a marauding ^ Frenchman/ his 
owner’s maid arriving only in time to rescue his 
lifeless body. It was sent, wrapped in black crape, 
to a neighbour with a weakness ^ for fricasseed 
lizard ; but having seen this especial one fondled 
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and caressed, lie could not find the appetite to eat joy in the house of Buckland, since that genera 
it ; and so Pedro was consigned to the earth instead lover of animal-kind was never yet without pe 
of the pot, hears, heavers, or monkeys, calculated to excit( 

Be Candolle tells of a fair Switzer who, un- the ire of a hrave dog; and priding himsel 
mindful of Bed Hiding Hood’s sad fate, made a upon the brown rats, black rats, piebald rats, and 
companion of a young wolf, and had the melan- white rats with pink eyes, which swarmed to the 
choly satisfaction of seeing the fond beast fall door of their cage to welcome his coming, and 
dead at her feet in a paroxysm of joy at her return allowed him to handle them as he listed, while at 
home after a long absence. But although one the advent of a stranger they were up on their 
wolf wms faithful found, it does not follow that hind-legs in fighting position instanter. 
the fair sex are justified in going to the forest or Much, however, as he loved them, they iu- 
jungle for pets. The proprietress of a loving creased and multiplied so quickly that Mr Buckland 
leopard that came regularly to her chamber door was by cruel necessity compelled, now and again, 
in the dead of the night, and howled loudly enough to carry a bagful away wherewith to regale the 
. to wake the Seven Sleepers j until its mistress snakes of the Zoological Gardens ; a method of 
turned out of bed and quieted her disturber with riddance unavailable to the gentleman who tried 
an offering of warm milk, might well doubt if his hand at porcupine-petting, and found the 
she had bestowed her affection wisely. ■ Such creature thoroughly deserved Shakspeare’s epithet 
favourites, however kindly they take to domesti- of ‘fretful/ its inquisitiveness and restlessness 
cation, are very undesirable additions to an orderly rendering it the most unpleasant of all quadru- 
establishment. When Captain Burton was domi- pedal pets, 

ciled in Syria, the famous traveller left the Strange pets usually come to some untimely end ; 
management of his live-stock to his wife, and as Miller Luke says, ‘ Things out o’ natur never 
under her fostering care that department assumed thrive,’ But your animal lover need not go far 
formidable proportions. Hot content with horses afield for worthy objects upon which to expend his 
and goats, a camel, turkeys, geese, ducks, fowds, kind care, for he W’as a wdse man who %vrote, ‘ If 
and pigeons, Mrs Burton must have her own we were to pet our useful and hard-working ani- 
especiai pets — a white donkey, a youn^ St Bernard mals, we should find it both to our credit and 
•dog, four English terriers, a Kurdisn puppy, a advantage.’ 
snow-white Persian cat, a lamb, and a leopard. 

The last-named, according to the lady’s account, 
became the pet of the household ; which it de- 
served to he, if the household abhorred a quiet 
life, for the leopard behaved much after the 
manner of the gazelle whose owner sang : 

He riled the dog, annoyed the cat. 

And scared the goldfinch into fits ; 

He butted through my newest hat, 

And tore ipy manuscript to bits ! 

Mrs Burton, with pretty good grace, confesses 
her husband had fair cause for saying his happy 
family reminded him of the House that Jack 
built ; for the fowls and pigeons ate the seeds 
and destroyed the flowers ; the cat fed upon the 
pigeons, the dogs worried the cat ; while the idol 
of the household harried the goats until one of 
them drowned itself in sheer disgust, and frightened 
the donkey and camel by jumping upon their 
hacks, and indulging in a shrieking solo, horrible 
enough to scare' any animal of a well-regulated 
mind into madness. 

Lady Hornby, while ambassadress at Constan- 
tinople, obtained, as she thought, a Turkish street Autumn’s golden glory 

dog, with whom she was soon on the best of terms. (Ileamed o’er fields and purple heather, 

Introducing her pet to a gentleman who knew a Then our love reached its fulfilment 

dog when he saw one, he exclaimed : ‘ That ’s no When t\vo hands >yere clasped together, 

dog ; it is a common brute of a wild jackal ! ’ 

‘Well,’ rejoined the enlightened lady, ‘anyhow. And the frosts and snows of Winter 

I have tamed him, and dog or jackal, don’t mean Brought us not one thought of sadness, 

to part with him 1 ’ For the outer desolation 

It was to her husband that Mr Frank Buckland Made more bright the inner gladness, 

was indebted for the Kurdish dog, whose prowess 
delighted him, despite the trouble entailed by its 
exhibition ; for Arslan, imbued with the notion 
that he was created to rid the earth of his kind, 
conscientiously tried to fulfil his mission by kill- 
ing every dog so unlucky as to cross his path. 

Fortunately for his master’s seren%, Arslan’s un- 
kind attentions w'ere confined to his own species ; 
otherwise there would have been anything but 


THE LEAF PEOPHETIC. 
This year — Next year — Some time — Never^ 
How I laughed at some one’s folly, 

As in play he read ray fortune, 

On a leaf of shining holly. 

‘Next Yeah ! ’ said the leaf prophetic; 

‘ Next year,’ softly whispered some one. 
While I said, wdth voice coquettish : 

‘I shall wed next year with no one. 


‘ Christmas comes, and Christmas goeth j 
You shall see — for I have said it — 
When the next year’s Christmas eometh. 
It shall find me still uii wedded.’ 


But the Spring-time came with blossoms, 
Left a bud so sweetly hidden, 

Which the perfumed breath of Summer 
Fanned into a fiower mibiclden. 


Christmas came ! and some one fastened 
In my hair a leaflet golden : 

‘Wear this as a penance, claiming, 

For the sake of memories olden.’ 


A^/ Reserved,, 
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Hygeia, then, is a city for a hundred thousand 
inhabitants. (The main principles could be worked 
out in a much smaller communityj but in a less 
complete form.) It has twenty thousand houses 
on an area of four thousand acres of ground : 
apparently rather densely populated, but not too 
much so when good sanitary arrangements are 
adopted. There are no very lofty houses. In 
busy thoroughfares, where shops are required, 
there are three stories or floors over the shops ; 
and some of the best streets in private or ^ west- 
end^ neighbourhoods have four stories in all ; but 
in others the general number is three. Under- 
ground living-rooms and kitchens there are none ; 
instead of these, every house is built upon arches 
of brickwork, which form channels of ingress for 
fresh air, and of egress for all that is required to 
be got rid of. Eunning along beneath each main 
street is a railway for the transport of heavy com- 
modities. All the streets are wide enough to admit 
plenty of cheerful sunlight and fresh air, and rows 
of trees are planted between the foot- ways and 
carriage-ways ; the carriage-ways are payed with 
wood set in asphalt, and the foot- ways with stone 
pavements ten feet wide, "ftam ways are not per- 
mitted, as they cut up the roadway ; omnibuses 
above ground and railways below will suffice 
instead. 

All the interspaces between the backs of the 
houses are laid out as gardens. Churches, hospitals, 
theatres, banks, lecture-rooms, and other public or 
large buildings, follow the same alignment as the 
houses in the streets, but all detached ; and every 
one flanked by a garden-space, however narrow. 

There is no occasion for those unsightly con- 
comitants of London sanitation, scavengers^ carts. 
The accumulation of mud and dirt in the streets Is 
washed away every day through side-openings into 
subways, and is with the sewage conveyed to a 
destination apart from the city ; there are neither 
gratings nor open drains and there are no ‘gutter 
children, ' because there are no gutters for children 
to paddle and dabble in, and becaxtse we may hope 
that, eventually, ‘young Arabs’ will disappear 
from our towns. 


HYGEIA: A MODEL CITY OF HEALTH. 
A REMABiCABLE attempt has been made to bring 
into one focus numerous suggestions put forth 
within the last few years by social improvers 
and sanitary reformers. These suggestions, as 
our readers are aware, take a very wide range. 
Matters relating to water-supply, drainage, dis- 
posal of refuse, lighting, ventilation, dry founda- 
tions and dry walls to houses, stoves and fireplaces, 
cookery and kitchen arrangements, washing and 
drying appliances, cleanliness of person and of 
garments, cleanliness of rooms and of bedding, 
special arrangements for unwholesome but neces- 
sary trades and employments, provision for the 
sick that may not be perilous to other p)ersons, 
moderation in diet and regimen, avoidance of 
vicious indulgences — all these and many other 
subjects have engaged the attention of thoughtful 
|)ersons in a marked degree ; and it can be indis- 
putably shewn that the annual death-rate is lowered 
in districts where improvements in such matters 
have been extensively adopted. Mr Edwin Chad- 
wick, perhaps the chief worker in this laudable 
direction, is so confident in the eventual success of 
such endeavours, that he announces the possibility 
of building a city that shall have any assignable 
death-rate or annual mortality, from a maximum 
of fifty or more in a thousand to a minimum of 
five or less in a thousand. Dr B. W. Eichardson, 
a physician and physiologist of eminence, has 
taken hold of Mr Chadwick’s idea, and sketched 
the plan of a city that shall shew the lowest rate 
of mortality. Ho such city — we need hardly say 
— exists, and he has neither the time nor the 
means to build one ; but his purpose is to shew 
that it can he done, whenever public opinion is 
ripe for it 

Dr Eichardson, in an Address to the Social 
Science Association, afterwards published in a 
separate form, speaks of his EygeAa or City of 
Health in the present tense, as if it already existed. 
This is done for vividness of description and brevity 
of language, and will be understood by the reader 
in the proper sense. 
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There hemg no rooms or offices whatever below 
the level of the street, how, it may be asked, are 
the domestic arrangements carried on ? The 
kitchens and offices are at the top of the house 
instead of the bottom. Plenty of light and venti- 
lation are thus obtained ; while hot odours, being 
lighter than common air, pass away without con- 
taminating the living and sleeping apartments, 

, All the larger houses are provided with lifts, up 
which provisions and stores can be conveyed. As 
there is a constant service of water, available to 
the highest story of every house, the kitchen 
boiler may be kept constantly filled ; hot water 
from the boiler can be distributed by conducting 
pipes to the lower rooms, as well as cold water 
from the tank or cistern — an inestimable advantage, 

; especially in bed-rooms. Every floor or story has 
; a sink for waste water, whereby the carrying of 
the uncomfortable slop-pail up and down stairs is 
rendered unnecessary. The scullery, adjoining the 
kitchen, has an opening to the dust-shaft ; and so 
have the several floors or stories, every opening 
being provided with a sliding-door or shutter. 
The dust-bin, into which the shaft descends, is , 
under the basement of the house. The roof of 
the house is nearly flat, paved with asphalt or 
tiles ; it serves either as a pleasant little garden 
or as a drying-ground for clothes — the wherewithal 
for a laundry being provided in connection with 
the scullery. 

The houses are built of a kind of brick which 
has the following sanitary advantages — glazed, so 
as to be impermeable to water and moisture ; per- 
forated, so as to admit of circulation of fresh air 
through the very substance of the walls ; glazed 
in different colours for the interior of the rooms, 
thereby dispensing with the necessity for paint, 
paper-hanging, or whitewash, and affording scope 
for tasteful design in the selection and arrangement 
of the tints ; smooth and hard, so as to be easily 
cleaned by washing ; and some of them flattened 
into tiles for mope convenient use as ceilings. 
Sea-sand is excluded from the mortar employed, 
on account of its tendency to imbibe and exude 
moisture. The chimneys, arranged on a plan 
prepared by Mr Spencer Wells, are all connected 
with central shafts ; the smoke, drawn into these 
shafts, is passed through a gas-furnace to destroy 
the free carbon, and "finally discharged colourless 
into the open. air. ^ At the expense of a small 
smoke-rate, the city is free from raised chimneys 
and the intolerable nuisance of smoke,’ On the 
landing of the middle or second stories is a 
bath-room, supplied with hot and cold water 
from the kitchen above. The houses being built 
on arched subways, great facilities exist for 
the admission, of gas and water into the several 
domiciles, and for the exit of sewage and refuse. 
All pipes are laid along the subways, and up 
thence into the houses ; and workmen have easy 
access to these subways for the adjustment and 
repair of the several pipes. Abundance of water 
is at hand for, flushing the sewers, which are laid 
along the floor of the subways. All the domestic 
offices of every kind being within the four walls of 
the house itself, there are none of. these unsightly 
outhouses wl'iich so much disfigure most of our 
towns, and so greatly lessen the available garden- 
space. 

In the living-rooms an oak margin of floor 
about two feet wide extends round the room; this 


is kept bright and clean by the old-fashioned bees- 
wax and turpentine, the centre only of the floor 
being carpeted or otherwise covered. ' In the bed- 
rooms twelve hundred cubic feet of space is allowed 
for each sleeper; and all unnecessary articles of 
furniture, bedding, and dress are excluded — the 
use of a bedroom as a lumber-room being a 
fertile source of weakened health to the inmates. 
The lift already spoken of, for conveying provisions 
and stores to the uppe^^ story of the house, is a 
simple affair: a shaft runs up iu the party- wall 
between two houses, and in this a basket-lift is 
raised by a rope ; while side-openings connect this 
lift witli the middle story or stories. The living- 
rooms have the open cheerful fireplace which 
English folks so much prefer to the closed stoves 
of many continental countries ; but at the back of 
the fire-grate is an air-box communicating by a 
passage with the open air, and by another opening 
with the room ; the heated iron box draws in fresh 
air from without, and diffuses it in the upper part 
of the room — on a plan similar to that devised by 
Captain Galton. 

w alking through the streets, what kind of aspect 
does Hygeia present? There is an absence of 
places for the sale of spirituous liquors. Whether 
by permissive bills or b^r temperance pledges, this 
kind of abstinence is so far enforced ; and a drunk- 
ard would be forced out of the city by the frown* 
of public opinion. Another moral restraint which, 
however, is one extremely difficult to impose — we 
' will mention in Dr Eichardson’s own language, 
as it evidently expresses his opinion as a physician : 

^ As smoking and diinking go largely together — as 
the two practices were, indeed, original exchanges 
! of social degradations between the civilised man 
and the savage (the savage getting very much the 
worst of the bargain) — so do the practices largely 
disappear together. Pipe and glass, cigar and 
sherry-cobbler, lilce the Siamese twins who could 
only live connected, have both died out in our 
model city. Tobacco, by far the most innocent 
partner of the firm, lived, as it perhaps deserved 
to do, a little the longest; but it passed away, and 
the tobacconist’s counter, lil^e the dram counter, 
has disappeared.’ 

The streets have plenty of life and movement in 
them, but a minimum of rattling jarring noises, 
owing to the heavy traffic being conducted through 
the underground railways. Most of the principal 
factories are at a short distance from the city ; as 
are also large clusters of workrooms let out singly. 

A workman can have a workroom on payment of 
a moderate weekly rent; in it he can work as 
many hours as he pleases, but must not make it his 
home. Each block is under the charge of a super- 
intendent, and under the supervision of a sanitary 
inspector. The artisan goes away from his home 
to work, like the lawyer, the merchant, or the 
banker. There might appear to be some waste of 
time in this arrangement ; but it is more than 
compensated, in the opinion of the citizens of 
Hygeia, by comparative immunity from disease : ‘ It 
has,’ says Dr Bichardsoii, ^ been found in our towns 
generally, that men and women who are engaged 
in industrial callings, such as tailoring, shoe- 
making, dressmaking, lace-making, and tlie like, 
work at their own homes among their children. 
That this is a common cause of disease is well . 
understood. I have myself seen the half-made i 
riding-habit that was ultimately to clothe some 1 
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wealthy damsel rejoicing in her morning ride, act 
as the coverlet of a poor tailor’s child stricken 
with malignant scarlet fever. These things must 
he, in the ordinary course of events under our 
present had system. In the model system, we have 
in our mind’s eye, these dangers are met by the 
simple provision of workmen’s offices or work- 
rooms.’ 

Public laundries are a feature in Hygeia. If the 
washing of a small family is done at home, the 
housewife knows with what she has to deal ; hut 
when * the washing is put out/ the linen of the 
family may, for aught she knows, have been mixed 
before, during, or after the process of washing with 
the linen from the bed or tixe body of some suj[ferer 
from a contagious malady. Some of the most fatal 
outbreaks of disease are known to have been com- 
municated in this manner. To avoid these evils, 
public laundries are established in the outskirts of 
Hygeia, each with an extensive drying-ground, and 
all under sanitary inspection. 

There is no one gigantic hospital, nor any 
hospital for special diseases — with perhaps one or 
two exceptions.' Numerous small hospitals are 
distributed equidistant throughout the city ; each 
constructed according to the most approved and 
efficient plan, and surrounded by its own open 
grounds. One of these would suffice for about 
■ live thousand inhabitants. The current system 
of large hospitals is abandoned, as being equivalent 
to ^warehousing diseases on the largest possible 
scale while special hospitals are deemed unneces- 
sary— as if the different organs could walk out of 
the body and present themselves for separate treat- 
ment.’ Each hospital has an ambulance ready to 
be sent out to bring any injured persons to the 
institution ; the ambulance drives straight into 
the hospital, where a bed of the same height on 
silent wheels receives the patient, and conveys him 
or her to a ward. The staff is so appointed that 
every medical man in the city has in turn the 
advantage of hospital practice; whereby the best 
medical and surgical skill is fairly equalised through 
the whole community. 

Homes for little children are abundant, In 
these the destitute young are carefully treated by 
intelligent nurses ; so that mothers, following their 
daily callings, are enabled to leave their cMldren 
under efficient’ care. I 

In a city so organised, it is believed that in- 
sanity would be very small in amount, and that a 
few small special establishments would suffice for 
its treatment. For the same reason huge buildings 
as workhouses for the destitute would be neither 
desirable nor necessary ; smaE well-managed estab- 
lishments, with useful work for all who are not 
really incapacitated, will be better both for the 
’ unfortunates themselves and for the ratepayers of 
the city. Ablution-baths, swimming-baths, play- 

g rounds, gymnasia, public libraries, public schoofe, 
ne-art schools, and lecture-halls, are good and 
plentiful ill Hygeia. 

At a distance from the city are the water and 
gas works, and the sewage-pumping works. ^ The 
water, drained from a river unpolluted by sewage, 
is filtered, and conveyed to the houses through 
iron (not lead) pipes. The sewage, brought from 
the city partly by its own ffow and partly by 
pumping apparatus, is conveyed away to well- 
drained sewage-farms at a distance, where it , is 
utilised as a fertiliser. Scavengers traverse the 


streets in early morning, and remove all refuse 
from roads, pavements, yards, and stables in 
covered vans to the sewage-farm. The public 
slaughter-houses, at some distance from the city, 
are under the control of inspectors, who examine 
all animals before being killed for food ; and pain- 
less slaughtering, which is now known to be prac- 
ticable, is adopted. The city cemetery is artificially 
made of fine carboniferous earth, on which vege- 
tation springs up quickly. The dead, either in 
shrouds or in baskets or cradles of wicker-work, 
are placed in the earth, and vegetation soon covers 
them; and anything in the nature of a monu- 
mental slab or inscribed stone is placed in a 
spacious covered hall built for the purpose. The 
burial system is thus a compromise between the 
old graveyard usages to which England has been 
accustomed for a thousand years or more, and the 
very un-English process of cremation which has 
a few advocates among us. 

Such is Hygeia, the imaginary City^ of Health. 
Dr Bichardson states his reasons for thinking that 
mortality would lessen to eight per thousand per 
annum in the first generation, in a community 
thus domiciled and organised ; and afterwards 
lessen to five per thousand. He says, to the 
audience he addressed : ^ Do not, I pray you, wake , 
up as from a mere dream. The details of the city 
exist ; they have been worked out by the pioneers 
of sanitary science ; I am but as a draughtsman 
who has drawn out a plan, which you in your 
wisdom can modify, improve, perfect.’ Whether 
by speculative landowners, architects, and builders, 
or by social reformers who have no interested or 
professional motives, a scheme has been brought 
forward for a City of Health to be called Eygeopolis, 
somewhere on the Sussex coast ; but it is only in 
the rough, without any detail of ^ ways and means.’ 
We fear that the whole project is little better than 
a dream. It is certain that a city such as Dr 
Bichardson portrays in imagination could not be 
established without a revolution in our social 
habits ; that a species of communism would sup- 
plant a good deal of individual enterprise; and 
that the local rates, however imposed and however 
collected, would be enormously heavy. Neverthe- 
less, many of the suggestions are admirable, and 
could be singly worked out in most of our existing 
towns. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER rrr.~FLrTTii!ra 

Oh opening the envelope sent to me by Mr 
Wentworth, I found a five-pound note, and a few 
words to the effect that Mr Farrar desired to do 
what was usual in the way of paying all expenses 
incidental to the journey and so forth, which, 
might be incurred by the lady who accepted the 
engagement. 

How can words express my appreciation of the 
good fortune which had come to me ? I sat think- 
ing over it in deep thankfulness ; realising its 
blessedness in the - sudden renewal of faith, 'and 
hope, and trust which it had brought to my faint- 
ing spirit. Then I presently recollected what had 
to be done, ’and went clown-stairs and tapped at 
the door of the back-parlour, which was my land- 
lady’s sitting-room. 

I occupied one room at the top of the house at 
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ng ^ A situation ! 0 indeed ejaculated Mrs Sowler, 
ad sinking languidly back into her seat again; 
ng graciously adding: ‘Well, you have conducted 
by yourself in a quiet respectable way since you have 
ed been here, and I hope you will do well/ 
nd ‘ Thank you, Mrs Sowler ; ^ putting down the 
ler money for the week's rent as I spoke, 
sir ‘ Good~Qvenmg ; I 'will send a receipt up by one 
oh of the servants. And if Becky can be of any 
id. assistance in cording your boxes or wdiat not, I 
ky have no objection.' 

)d- ‘ I am muchfobliged. Good-evening, Mrs Sowler.’ 

he Having thus taken leave of my landlady, I 

a informed Becky — who had returned with her 
en purchases,- still in a state of wonderment at my 
ly, extravagance — of my intended departure, 
ir- ‘ I thought there was something the matter !’ she 
ejaculated, sitting down on the edge of my small 
bedstead and gazing forlornly at me, as’ the tears 
began to make for themselves a channel down the 
poor grimed cheeks. 

‘ I have found a home, Becky/ I said gently. 

‘I know I ought to be glad, for you could never 
have bore going on much longer like this ; but I 
can't be just yet. O Miss Haddon, dear, it isn't 
reverence | your mending my stockings and things,; please 
don’t think it 's because of that.' 

‘ I do not think it, Becky. I am sure you care 
for me as much as I do for you, and we mil both 
try to prove our friendship by sparing each other 
but that in | as much as possible at parting.' 

‘You will soon find other people — ^lots.' 

^ I shall find no one who will make me forget an 
old friend.' 

‘ O'miss, how can I be your friend V 
‘ You have been my onljr one here, Becky. But 
we will now put away sentiment, and try to make 
ig a seat | the most of the afternoon. You are to be my 
company.' 

‘Me!' 

‘Yes. • Go do-wn to Mrs Sowler ; give my com- 
pliments to her, and say I shall be much obliged if 
a somewhat | she will kindly allow you to spend the rest of the 
day with me.' 

‘No good,' returned Becky, with a very decided 
shake of the head. 

Why, j ‘ Tell Mrs Sowler that I have a dress and a few 
other things to spare wdiich we might easily alter 
to fit you,' I replied, feeling that that was the best 
way of appealing to Mrs Sowler's feelings. Becky 
had been taken from the miserable home of a 
drunken mother out of charity, as she -was very 
frequently reminded, and was not as yet considered 
„ ’ * ' ^ , depending upon such 

odds and ends in the way of clothes as fortune 
might bring her. 

She was quick enough to see that I had hit upon 
the best means of inducing her mistress to con- 
sent ; and at once went do\va to make the request 
It was graciously granted ; and Becky presently 
returned with the front of her hair well greased, 
and her face red and shining from hasty friction 
with soap and water and a rough towel, which was 
as much preparation for being company as she had 
it in her power to make. 

I had some little difficulty at first to induce her 
to share my feast She resolutely turned her eyes 
away from the cake. ‘ I 'm not hungry, thank you, 
miss.' 

But I soon succeeded in proving to her that I 
should enjoy it a great deal more with her assistance, 


will, and so to speak surreptitiously, as \vas tl 
little I had been able to do for her. There w’as 
sort of freemasonry between us. We had bet 
some little comfort to each other in a quiet wa 
and without injury to any one else ; it being unde 
stood that complaining or ill speaking was undig- 
nified, and beneath people who knew how to 
endure. We simply helped each other to make 
the best of the position we found ourselves in. 

Mrs Sowler, who had been a ladies' maid, had 
married the butler in the family she lived with, 
and they had invested their joint savings in furnish- 
ing a lodging-house. She w^as a very great person- 
age in the eyes of Becky, who had great 
for elegance of attire, and considered it quite 
natural to be ‘ a bit set up, when you were dressed 
better than your neighbours.' 

From the little I had seen of ; Mrs Sowler I 
judged her to be sufficiently ‘set up ; 
no way offended me. 

Obeying a request to enter, I opened the door 
and walked in. Mrs Sowler had half-risen from 
her seat ; but at sight of me she sank languidly 
back again. 

‘Oh, it's you, Miss — Miss' 

‘Haddon,' I smilingly suggested, taldni^ 
unbidden. ‘I have come to pay nly next week's 
rent, and to say that I am going away, and shall 
not require my room after to-morrow morning, Mrs 
Sowler.' 

‘Going away!’ she repeated, in 
raised voice.- ‘I am sure you’ve had nothing to 
complain of here. Very few houses such as this 
let rooms at five shillings a week, with a member 

of parliament on the first floor, and ,a Why, 

it's worth five shillings to any one who wants to 
be thought respectable, to have letters addressed 
here I N ot that it makes any difference. A paltry 
five shillings a week is not of much consequence to 
me, of course ; and if you are not satisfied, you are 
quite welcome to go as soon as ' 

‘ But I am, and always have been satisfied, Mrs | to liave any claim to wages 
Sowler. I can assure you I have quite appreciated 
the advantage of having a respectable shelter at 
so small a cost. It is not that ' 

‘ Then what is it ? I think I have a right to ask 
that much'1' said Mrs Sowler, looking as though 
there was no exaggeration in certain rumours 
which had reached me to the effect that the part- 
ings with her lodgers were not always got through 
in the most amicable way. ‘ If Becky has been 
saucy ' 

‘No, indeed: she has'— I was going to say, 

‘been extremely good to me but reflected in time 
that Becky's goodness to me might not impress her 
mistress so favourably as it did me, so quietly added 
— ‘ done quite as much for me as I had any right 
to expect, Mrs Sowler. I am leaying simply because 
I have succeeded in obtaining a situation/ 
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and that much would have to he wasted without. I set forth for the railway station the next morn- 
‘ Think of having to throw plumcake away, you ing on better terms with myself and the world 
know, Becky’— plumcake being an acknowledged than I had been for many a long day, Becky and 
weakness of Becky’s. Her scruples once overcome, I comforting each other at parting with a smile 
Becky and I feasted in good earnest, enjoying our instead of a tear, as we had agreed to do. 
strong tea and all the rest of it in the most con-. What was my new home going to be like ? The 
vivial hianner. She at first tried hard not to laugh only impression which had been conveyed to me 
at my little jests, with, I fancy, the notion that about Mr Farrar had been that he was rich and 
laughter was not proper for the occasion. But I liberal. Mr Wentworth had given me no clue to 
soon had- her stuffing her handkerchief into her the characters of either father or daughter beyond 
mouth, and burying her head in the bed, to prevent saying that the former was liberal and the latter 
the sound reaching the other lodgers, in the old sensitive. Liberality seemed to speak for itself ; 
fashion. Such very small j okes did for Becky, and but sensitiveness might or might not he a cliann^ 
I was not going to have my first tea-party made according to circumstances. A refined, self-depre- 
flat and dismal. Afterwards we passed a pleasant ciative nature is not sensitive from the same cause 
evening patching and contriving, .as is a self-loving one ; and unfortunately it is not 

‘ O Miss Haddon, do you think you ’d better ? the latter kind (k sensitiveness which is least prev- 
Are you quite sure you can afibrd it ? ’ again and alent. But I comforted myself with the refiec- 
again ejaculated Becky, quite overwhelmed by the tion that they must indeed be difficult to please, 
magnificence of the gifts, and afraid I should after- if one so desirous of finding a home as I was 
wards suffer for the want of such treasures. could not please them, 

I smilingly unlocked two of the largest boxes, 

and shewed her the contents-my wedding outfit, chapter iv.-pairvibw. 

which had remained untouched, so far as Imen xj:. 

and so forth went, for eight years. Fortunately The station at which I stopped was about twelve 
for me, the fashion seemed to he veering round miles from town, and I found that Fairview was 
again to that which it was -when they were distant a short drive from thence. I took the 
purchased, and the two dresses I had carefully advice of the driver of a solitary fly in waiting, 
jireserved as too good for ordinary wear, would and engaged it to convey me and my luggage, 
serve me for best at Mr Farrar’s, until money was instead of having the latter sent, and walking, as I 
due to me. had intended to do. ‘Theyfii chpge youeighteen- 

‘ They are clothes ! ’ exclaimed Becky, looking pence for the barrow up to Fairview, and I li take 
in extreme surprise at the little heaps of linen and you and the luggage too for half-a-crown, miss/ 
what not. said the man, in a fraternal kind of way, which 

^ What did you think my boxes contained, seemed to indicate that he understood the cause of 
Becky ? ’ I inquired in some amusement. my hesitation, and put the case accordingly, 

‘Well, we knowed you paid for everything Very curiously did I gaze about me as the fly 
you had; hut missis said you’d never be living jogged slowly through j)arfc of a primitively built 
a-most upon dry bread if there was much left in little village, and turned into a high-road, rising 

your boxes ; and as to their being heavy, master ground the whole way. I caught sight of some 

said bricks would do that ! ’ exquisite bits of Kentish scenery ; beautifully 

It was impossible to divest Becky’s mind of the wooded hill and dale, with picturesque-looking^ 
idea that I had suddenly become recklessly and homesteads dotted about it ; and pictured to inyseli 
extravagantly generous, as her heap of belongings a delightful old family house to match the scene — 
increased and when I added a small box to a gable end or niullioned window appearing here 
contain them, with a key, her gratitude knew no and there amidst grand old elms, with rooks 
hounds. cawing about them. Dwelling upon this picture, 

‘ My very own ! What’s give me is my own ; I did not notice that we had left the main road, 
isn’t it, Miss Haddon, dear ? ’ and turned into a newly-made one bx^anching from 

I was very decided about that it, leading to the top of a hilL It was only as 

‘And if I was to run away in them, it would not the fly turned sharply in at some showy-lookiiig 
be thieving, would it ? ’ lodge gates that an enormous structure of bricks 

‘ Ko ; it would not he thieving ; but I slioxild be and mortar — a modern palace — met my view, 
very sorry if you were to run away, for then I Even as I was driven round the sweep, something, 
should^ not be able to find you, in case I am able which I then tried to persuade myself size 
to obtain a situation for you near me, by-and-by. and grandeur, but to which I now give a different 
It would be wiser as well as braver to endure a name, jarred upon me, and dispelled all my rosy 
little longer,- Becky.’ At which Becky screwed visions of a country home. 

up her mouth, and gave me a little nod, which I A man-servant came out to see to my luggage, 
knew meant enduring and staying. looking somewhat surprised at my paying the 

Thus pleasantly was spent my last evening in driver myself, and methodically counting my 
the small room where I had many a time passed boxes fcefore ascending the steps. At the haH- 
half the night anxiously speculating upon the door I was received by another servant, and con- 
chances of being able to earn sufficient to keep ducted to what he termed the library— a large and 
me. It had seemed but a forlorn-hope answering lofiy room, furnished in costly modern fashion, 
that advertisement, without being able to offer any ‘ Biit where were the books ? ’ I asked ‘myself, 
testimony of previous experience. But I was gazing around. How jealously they were guarded, 
becoming desperate, knowing that if I once began if they were kept in those closed and lined book- 
to sell my small belongings in order to obtain cases 1 There was not a hook nor a paper to he 
food, it would very soon be out of my power to seen, and all the elaborate appliances for study 
accept an engagement, should one offer, looked new and entirely unused. I could only 
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stippose tliat Mr Farrar Iiad taken a dislike to the 
room^^ and gathered his favourite authors about 
Mm in some cosy study, where ideas would flow 
more freely. 

I sat waiting, as patiently as might be, for about 
ten minutes, when the man-servant looked into the 
room : ‘ Will you come this way, if you please, 

■ miss P 

I rose and went across the hall, where he threw 
open a door and ushered me into a large drawing- 
room, gorgeous with amber satin hangings, and 
gilded furniture, immense pier-glasses, and every 
conceivable expenditure in the way of decoration. 
Still no one to be seen I It almost looked as 
though I had been taken from room to room in 
order that I should be duly impressed with the 
Fairview grandeur. But I presently found that 
there were other things besides furniture in the 
room ; beautiful works of art, collected from all parts 
' of the world. Indeed they were in sncli excess as 
to destroy the general effect, by fatiguing the eye. 
One longed to isolate them from their too brilliant 
surroundings and examine them, at leisure. 

I had contrived to forget where I was and what 
had brought me there, in examining some treasures 
on an engraving-stand, when the man again made 
his appearance: ^hlr Farrar will be glad to see 
you, if you will please to step this way, miss.’ 

Mr Farrar at last! I rose and followed the 
servant across the hall again, feeling anything but 
as calm and collected as I tried to appear. I was, 
in fact, o]ppressed with a sudden dread lest I should 
not find favour in Mr Farrar’s sight, and the 
consciousness that when I had given the change 
out of the note to him, I did not possess sufficient 
money of my own to pay my fare back to my old 
lodgings again. I suppose the self-restraint which 
was necessary to conceal my anxiety made me 
, appear to greater disadvantage than usual. Wliat- 
ever the cause, I was very soon made to under- 
stand that first impressions were unfavourable to 
me. 

did not expect you to arrive so early, Miss 
Haddon/ were the first words, not very graciously 
uttered, which met my ears as the doors closed 
behind me. 

‘ I thought it best to come at once, Mr Farrar, 

in case you should require ’ 

^ 0 yes ; very right-very right and proper.’ 

The hau^ m has in the tone strengthened me | 
in a moment, bracing my nerves as suavity and 
gentleness would not have done. 

presume you have heard from Mr Wentworth 
respecting’— 

^Yes, O yes; I received a letter this morning 
apprising m^ of his success in finding a lady to 
act as chaperon to Miss Farrar. Pray be seated, 
Miss — O yes— Haddon, Miss Haddon. Unfortu- 
nately, I am just at present an invalid. It is that, 
in fact, which necessitates the engaging a lady to 
act as ch^eron to Miss Farrar.’ 

Miss Farrar agam^ child ; not Ms 

motherless girl, but Miss Farrari I bowed, 
leaving him to proceed. 

^Kot that she is the only lady here ; my — sister 
resides with me, Miss Haddon. But she— in point 
of fact, she belongs to the old school, and therefore 
is not altogether fitted— that is, she is independent 
of anything, of the kind, and does not care to 
undertake the duties required. I came to the 
conclusion that a somewhat younger lady would 


be more fitted for the office, and consec^entlj? 
begged my friend, Mr Wentworth, to uildertake 
the selection of a lady for me.’ He paused a 
moment, then went on, half interroga tiveiy, I 
thought. ^He understood that it was a desidera- 
tum that the lady should be one accustomed to 
the best society, and in other respects a suitable 
companion for a y^oung lady who will^ at a future 
period, be the wife of a man of fainfly holding a 
distinguished position in the world.’/ 

This w'as serious. A lady accpfetomed to the 
best society, and capable of inducting a young girl 
into the mysteries (they were mysteries to me) of 
fashionable life. The only s^iety I had been 
accustomed to was that to be found in my dear 
mother’s sick-room, and such faded gentility as 
people who live about in second-class lodgings are 
likely to meet with. Undoubtedly my mother was 
a gentlewoman, and Philip a gentleman accord- 
ing to my creed ; but wliat society might think 
about it I did not know. 

I anxiously debated the matter in my own mind 
for a few moments. Was t justified in accepting 
the position ? What if I gave Mr Farrar an exact 
account of my past life, and left Mm to decide ? I 
could have done so without a moment’s hesitation 
to Mr Wentworth. But I very quickly came to 
the conclusion that it would not do We. The 
cold, calculating eyes, narrow brow, and heavy, 
loose lips, seemed to indicate a veipr different char- 
acter to that of his friend; and it was therefore 
probable that he had a very different standard as 
to what constitutes a gentlewoman. Then there 
arose the difficulty— could I satisfy my own con- 
science in the matter? which presently brought 
me back again to the question, what constitutes 
a gentlewoman ? and I resolved to make the 
attem]>t. 

He had been drumming Ms fingers on the arms 
of his chair, waiting, I suppose, rather impatiently 
for some sort of rejoinder to Ms peroration ; but I ; 
was obliged to think the matter carefully over in I 
my own mind, and he had to wait a few moments. 
He was probably not in the habit of being kept 
waiting for a reply, as he went on in a somewhat 
irritated tone: ‘Mr Wentworth inforxns me that 
you are well connected, Miss Haddon ? ’ 

The very best speech he could have made, in the 
way of leading up to what I felt obliged to say, and 
yet rather shrank from saying. 

‘ My father was. a Haddon of Haddon, and held 
a commission in the Guards, Mr Farrar,’- I replied, 
hardly able to repress a smile at the thought of 
making them useful to me at last and in this way. 

If they were of any service to me now, it would 
be for the first time. 

‘Oh, indeed; very good; the Haddons of 
Haddon. Yes ; that is satisfactory certainly — 
Haddons of Haddon ; quite satisfactory.’ 

I could only smile, making a deep mental courtesy 
to the Haddons of Haddon. To think of my 
former want of reverence for so great a power I 
'With a wave of the hand he graciously went 
on : ‘I was sure I might trust to Mr Wentworth’s 
discrimination. I hope you will soon feel at home 
here, Miss Haddon’ (I could not help noticing that 
the name was uttered in quite a different tone 
now) ; ‘ I keep a good housekeeper ; and I trust you 
will find all the servants in my establishment treat 
you with proper respect’ 

‘ I expect one generally gets one’s deserts in that 
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way, Mr Farrar/ I replied smilingly ; ^ I will try drew it back again, and gave me a stiff little bow 
to deserve their respect' instead. ‘ May I offer yon any refreshments after 

He looked a little dubious. ^ A strong hand — a . your journey, Miss Haddon ?' 
firm hand,' Then, I fancy, reverting to the Haddons ^ I declined rather stiffly, not a little chilled and 
of Haddon again, he added pleasantly : ‘ But of disappointed One really had a right to expect 
course they will be kept in their place by you. something different from this homely, good-natured 
And now, perhaps you would like to see my looking little woman. She appeared rather at a 
daughter/ • loss what to do next, and presently hoped I was 

^ Allow me first to give you this change from the not fatigued with the journey, 
ffve pounds, and to thank you, Mr Farrar/ No ; I was not fatigued with the journey. Then, 

^Oyes; "Wentworth mentioned something about after a moment or two’s reflection, I went on: 
it. He knows I like everything of that kind ‘ The truth is, I am not a fine lady, Mrs Tipper ; I , 

done in a large spirit. No consequence — no con- have been accustomed to all sorts of endurance, 

sequence at all, Miss Haddon,' as I put the poverty amongst the rest, and it takes a hard day’s 

change on to the table at his elbow, and mentioned work to fatigue me.' 

something about third class, the cost of which It was an inspiration. In a moment, her whole 
was all lliad deducted. bearing changed to one which appeared to come a 

^I am sorry you came third class, Miss Haddon. great deal more naturally to her. 

But in future it must be always first, as befits a ^I'm heartily glad to hear it, my dear. I mean, 
lady of gentle breeding/ about your not being a fine lady, you know. It 

‘ You are very kind/ does make such a difference, does not it ? Do come 

* Not at all — ^not at all/ He rang the bell within and sit in this chair, and make yourself comfort- 

reach of his chair, and inquired of the man who able, if you are quite sure you won't have a little 
obeyed the summons : ‘ Is Miss Farrar in, Drew V snack before lunch 1 Or perhaps you would like 
‘No, sir.’ to be shewn to your room at once? Make your- 

‘ Shew this lady to the morning-room ; ' adding, self at home — now do.' 
after a moment's hesitation: ‘Mrs— Tipper is I smilingly seated myseK on the chair by her 
there, I suppose ? ’ ‘side, explaining that I preferred sitting a short 

‘ Yes, sir.' time with her, if she would allow me. Half an 

He half rose from his chair, keeping his hands on hour with this kind old lady — I knew now that 
the arms, and howed to the Haddons of Haddon. iny first impression had been a correct one, and 
Their representative bent low in return, and then that she was as kind and good as she looked — 
once more followed the man-servant. would help me to become better acquainted with 

What a palace the place seemed in size ! I was Fairview. After once more suggesting refresh- 
ushered into a fourth great room, although I was ments, in a kindly, fussy, homely fashion, , she 
much relieved to find that this last had an entirely drew her chair closer to mine, and proceeded to 
different aspect from the others I had seen. A cheer- take me into her confidence, 
ful homelike room, with windows to the ground, ‘ To tell the truth, I have been quite uncomfort- 
looking on to terraces and flower-gardens, and dif- able at the thought of your coming — no, not 'your 
ferent, in every other way, from the show-rooms coming, my dear j but the sort of lady I was 
to which I had previously been introduced. I afraid you were going to be. The relief it is to see 
breathed a sigh of relief; quite refreshed by the you as you are, instead of being some grand lady 
sight of books, work, an easel, &c., the usual too fine to speak to me, as some of the great people 
pretty feminine litter of a morning-room. Some who come here are, is more than I can tell.' Here 
one at anyrate played at having ideas here. she became amiably afraid lest I should think that 

But a slight cough drew my attention to a corner she meant to imply that I was not a lady ; and 
of the room near one of the open windows ; and I anxiously began to apologise and^ expkiru. But I 
saw a lady rising from an easy-chair — a short, soon succeeded in setting her mind at ease upon 
stout, little • lady, of about sixty years of age, who that score ; and she was chatting confidentially on 
could never have resembled lief brother at any again. ‘ You see, my dear, I 'm not a lady/ 
time, and was a great deal pleasanter to look at I smiled. ‘ Like myself, you are not a fine 
now. To me she was quite pretty, in a homely, lady, perhaps, Mrs Tipper.' 
motherly way, with bright blue eyes, a mouth ‘It's very kind of you to say.it; but 1 know 
used to smile, and a dear little button of a nose, the difference between us, my dear/ she replied, 
which combined charmingly with all the rest. The her eyes beaming with kindness. ‘ Jacob would 
simple honesty and thorough good-nature so evi- be very vexed with me if he knew I said it to 
dent in every line of her face, appealed directly you ; but if I did not, you would soon find it out 
to my heart ; and I felt that if she and I did not for yourself ; and I am sure you would not like 
become friends, the blame would rest with me. me any the more for pretending to be different 
The sight of her was my first welcome to Fairview, in the beginning, would you ? ' 

‘You are the lady' she began, a Httle hesi- 'I sbould be very sorry to see you different, 

tatingly. Mrs Tipper,’ I replied in all sincerity. 

‘My name is Mary Haddon, and Mr Farrar has ‘I don't know, iny dear. It’s been very trying 
just engaged me to act as companion to his daughter, for Jacob* But I tell him it's no use beginning 
madam.' now. I am too old to learn new ways, you know ; 

‘ Oh, indeed — 0 yes, I am charmed I am surA not that I haven't tried ; no one could have tried 

Charmed to make your acquaintance, Miss Haddon. harder than I did, when Brother Jacob ; brought 
Lovely weather we are having, are we not?' with a me to live with him ; it was only mj duty so to 
tone and mannerin such singular contrast with her do. Between ourselves, I took lessons of a lady 
appearance, that I was for the moment dumb with who advertises to teach ease and elegance to those 

astonishment.. She half extended her hand, then unaccustomed to society. Worked hard, that I 



did, making courtesies and all the rest of it ; but 
it wasn’t muck use. I can manage pretty well 
wken there ’s a large party and I Ve only got to 
smile and bow, and say I ’m charmed to see yon, 
and all that ; but as I told Jacob, it would never 
do with, a lady living with us. You must not 
think that Jacob is not kind, for he is very kind; 
He vras not so ashamed of his old sister as to let 
me live somewhere out of the way by myself, as I 
wanted him to do, when first I was left a widow. 
He wouldn’t hear of it, my dear ; and though I 
know he feels the difference between me and his 
great friends, and of course it ’s trying to have a 
sister named Tipper, he always treats me in the 
kindest way. You must excuse my saying^ all 
this to you, my dear ; but really you look so kind, 
and I thought it was just as well for you to know 
the worst about me in the beginning.’ 

You have begun in the kindest way possible 
for me, in giving me the hope that I have found 
a friend, Mrs Tipper,’ I replied, lifting the hand 
she had laid upon mine, to my lips. 

^You said you have seen my brother, and that 
it is all settled about your staying with us?’ she 
inquired, looking a little doubtful; not, 'I fancy, 
quite understanding how it was that I could satisfy 
tastes so very opposite as were her brother’s and 
her own. 

^ Yes ; IVIr Farrar was quite satisfied,^ I returned, 
half smiling as I thought of the very different 
means by which he had been satisfied. IsFot for 
the world would I have introduced the Haddons 
of Haddon here t 

^ And I am sure I am a great deal mote than 
satisfied, and so will Lilian be ; though you must 
not think she is like me ; no, indeed : my darling 
is quite a lady, like her mother before her. My j 
brother’s wife was a beautiful young creature, and 
as good as she was beautiful. It was said that she 
had married him for his money ; but no one who 
knew her would believe that. It was a love-match 
on both sides ; and poor Jacob was never the same 
after her death. Lilian was almost a baby when 
her mother died, and Jacob kept the promise 
which he made to his wife on her deathbed. 
Lilian was sent to a lady who was a connection 
of her mother’s, where she was brought up, and 
did not come home to stay until six months ago, 
when her education was finished. You will find 
her everything a lady ought to be.’ 

I was a little dubious upon that point. The 
idea of Mr Farrar’s daughter ‘finished,’ was 
rather depressing; and I became somewhat 
, iraite as Mrs Tipj)er went gently ambling on 
about Lilian’s beauty, Lilian’s accomplishments, 
elegant manners, and so forth. But it presently 
occurred to. me that a ‘finished’ young lady 
might possibly be inclined to be critical about the 
appearance of her chaperon, so I asked the kind 
little lady to allow me to go to my room. She 
rang the bell, and the man-servant summoned a 
housemaid, by whom I was conducted to a bed- 
room so large and luxuriously furnished that, in 
my ignorance, I imagined she must have made a 
mistake, and brought me to erne of the state 
chambers, until I noticed my . boxes with the 
covers and straps off. , She jjleasantly offered her 
assistance in unpacking, adding the information 
that she was appointed to attend to my bedroom 
beU for dressing or what not This was grandeur 
indeed I I could not help noticing the contrast ' 


between this well-trained and well-dressed servant 
and poor Becky, and made a mental vow, to pro- 
cure equal advantage for the latter as soon as I 
had it in mj power so to do. 

I told Lucy that I was accustomed to wait upon 
myself, and should therefore trouble her very little, 
dispensing with her assistance for the present. 


MR MARGARY’S JOURHEY FROM 
shajstghae to BHAMO. 

Foe a period of nineteen years the w^estern pro- 
vinces of China, embracing a rich and fertile region 
of great extent, were the scene of a disastrous civil 
war. This was terminated in 1874 by the comxffete 
subjection of the Mussulman insurgents, and the 
establishment of the Emperor of China’s dominion 
throughout the Burmese territory. The return of 
the country to a state of tranquillity afforded the 
Indian government what seemed to them a good 
opportunity of reopening a trade-route between 
India and China through Burmah. The great 
advantages that would result from the establish- 
ment ot such a route, both of a diplomatic and 
commercial kind, had been long apparent to the 
Indian authorities ; in fact, as eaiuy as 1868 an 
expedition commanded by Major Sladen had been 
equi|)ped for this x)urpose. It had penetrated as 
far as the city of hlomien, in the province of 
Yun-nan, when its further progress was checked by 
the opposition of the two hostile factions then 
struggling for dominion in Burmah. 

But now a fresh opportunity arose, and it seemed 
good to the Indian government to avail themselves 
of it. In 1875, accordingly, a mission was got 
ready, led by Colonel Browne, for the proposed 
undertaking. Having received assurances of safe 
conduct from the Pekin government, and being 
provided by them with the necessary passports, 
Colonel Browne started to traverse China from 
Burmah to Shanghae. It was also deemed advis- 
able that some one should be despatched from the 
China side to meet the mission on the Burmese 
frontier, and act as escort to it during that portion 
of the route which led through Chmese territory. 
For this post, Mr Augustus Raymond Margary, "a 
young officer attached to the British consulate in - 
China, was chosen. Mr Margary possessed, as was 
subsequently most fully proved, all the qualifica- 
tions requisite for the difficult task to which he 
was appointed, chief among which was that in the 
course of a six years’ residence in China he had made 
himself master of tlie language of the country, and ’ 
thoroughly familiar with the ways and customs of 
its people. 

The leading facts of Mr Margary’s journey and 
its sad termination are known to the general 
public; but lately there has been issued the Journal*' 
which he kept on that occasion, which gives many 
details hitherto unpublished, the whole forming a 
record interesting and valuable, for several reasons. 

No book that has yet appeared presents us with so 
clear, simple, and exact a picture of the people ' 
among whom Mr Margary’s journey led him ; and * 
it has thus supplied us with an amount of accurate j 
knowledge that may prove of the greatest service ; 
to future travellers through the same regions, ; 

Mr Margary started on Ms journey under what 

* A Journey from Bhanyhcte to jBhamo, By Augustus 
Raymond Margaay. London: Macmillan. 
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seemed the most favourable auspices, himself m 
high spirits, despite that he was only recovering 
from a trying illness. He was of course supplied 
with passj)orts, and also with Chinese despatches 
from the Tsung-li-Yamen at Pekin to three 
governors-general who were in authority over the 
territories he was about to traverse. These latter, 
he was assured, would secure him every protection 
and assistance in his enterprise from the magistrates 
and their officials along his route. He had to pass 
through nine hundred miles of a country hitherto 
almost unknown to Europeans, his journey being 
estimated to extend over about six months. His 
suite consisted of a cook, an official messenger, 
and a writer. He started from Shanghae on the 
S2d of August ; and in one of his letters home, 
dated on the eve of his departure, he writes that 
he expects to be ^ completely buried out of sight till 
the end of November, and shall probably hear no ; 
news of you or the world in general till next year.' 

The first portion of Mr Margary's journey wuis 

P erformed by steamboat up the great river Yang-tse- 
iang, which is now navigated for upwards of seven 
hundred miles of its course by American steamers. 
On reaching Hankow, five hundred miles up the 
river, he embarked in a small native boat, and still 
following the main channel of the Yang-tse, trav- 
ersed the province of Sze-chuen, along the gorges 
and rapids of Ichang, on through Chung-khing, lat. 
29^^ 30', long. E. ; thence to Yunnan-fu, lat. 
25® 30', long. 102® E. ; and thence travelling nearly 
due west to a town called Yiing-chang-fu, on the 
Chinese borders. 

Although unable, from frequent illness and 
debility, to enjoy the country through which he 
was passing to the full extent he could have 
wished, Mr Margary contrived, nevertheless, to 
make pretty careful observations of its main char- 
acteristics, which he sets forth in fresh and vivid 
language. The river Yuan, which winters the pro- 
vince of Hou-nan, he describes as a marvellous 
stream, winding through mountain gorges of great 
beauty, full of wonderful rapids, the hills on its 
banks clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation 
and fine forests of pine and ash. Several prolific 
beds of coal were also passed, in which large solid 
blocks lay bare to the view. These deposits 
were worked by the natives in a very primitive 
and miserable fashion — namely, by simply scrap- 
ing the coal-dust into baskets and carrying it down 
to the towns. In these regions, the lover of 
botany fares better than the geological student. 
The plant-collector is regarded as in some sort a 
doctor, and accordingly held in respect ; while the 
geologist and his hammer are looked upon with 
doubt and suspicion. 

From Ch'en-yuan-fu, Mr Margary continued 
his journey by chair. Among the steep mountain 
passes there was not a little discomfort in this 
mode of travelling, and sometimes danger. The 
accommodation with which the traveller had to 
be content was often of a sufficiently meagre kind. 
The inns were dirty ; there was sometimes a 
scarcity of food, and little or no variety in the 
daily fare. Against these disadvantages the very 
moderate hotel bills which Mr Margary was called 
upon to settle may have been some set-off. The 
sum of fourpence generally covered his expenses 
for one night. 

Bending his course westward, Mr Margary 
entered the fine and fertile province of Kwei- 


chou. This region is slowly recovering from an 
incursion made upon it some few years ago by the 
Maiotsze, a , wild and lawless mountain tribe, who 
swarmed down upon the valleys, spreading desola- 
tion everywhere in their path. They were at last 
quelled by the imperial troops, and the country is 
now gradually returning to a condition of cultiva- 
tion and prosperity. 

From the province of Kwei-chou, Mr Margary 
passed into that of Yim-nan. This extensive and 
important province was for more than seventeen 
years as good as lost to China owing to the Moham- 
medan rebellion which lasted during that time. 

It was at length put down by the government 
' troops, hardly a rebel being suffered to survive ; 
but the country still shews traces of the desolating 
effects of the rising, and the war of extermination 
which was its sequel. 

JMr Margary had scarcely entered Yun-nan, when 
the most formidable part of his enterprise began. 
He soon experienced a marked decrease in the 
amount of civility and assistance which he received 
from the local authorities. This was no doubt in 
a great measure due to the fact that, seveu years 
previously, Major Sladen, during his expedition, 
had sought to treat with the Mohammedan in- 
surgents as friends — a circumstance that was still 
in the recoUection of the people and their rulers. 
The manner in which Mr Margary was received 
generally throughout his journey deserves con- 
sideration, as shewing the amount of protec- 
tion and aid which despatches and passports 
from the Pekin authorities may be expected to 
secure for a traveller in remote parts of the Chinese 
empire. Mr Margary’s experience varied consider- 
ably, .but his treatment at the hands of the pro- 
vincial magistrates and officials was on the whole 
as favourable as could be expected. By the terms 
of Ms despatches, he was entitled to ask two 
escorts from any magistrate to whom he should 
apply for such aid. Sometimes an attempt was 
made to put him off with only one guide, and 
sometimes his escorts were of a very inefficient, 
kind, as on the occasion when the Yao-yuan ; 
magistrate, having provided for his progress to the 
next magisterial town a small boat of the com- 
monest sort, sent as guides ‘a couple of disreput- 
able-looking rascals — dirty scullions or some other 
such menials out of ihe nasty crowd that infest all 
yamens.' 

. Occasionally he suffered considerable^ incon- 
venience and discomfort from, the crowding and 
hustling of the mob. In one instance a rabble, 
consisting chiefly of soldiers, ^ the fruitful source 
of trouble everywhere,' would not allow his luggage 
to be brought into , their town. On appealing 
to the local magistrate, he was treated by that 
functionary with great discourtesy. Mr Margary 
indignantly remonstrated, and produced his pass- 
port and letters ; whereat the magistrate lowered 
his tone, and consented to provide him with a 
body-guari But the crowd was too much for 
the guard, and Mr Margary; and Ms party were 
obliged again to seek protection in the magistrate's 
house. It was attempted to upset his chair, and 
he had to be carried backwards through the mob. 
While all this was going on, to give an instance of 
Chinese apathy, a military mandarin of distinction 
was passing close by, ‘under whose command were 
half the rioters round, and yet he made no more 
effort to repress them than a private individual' 
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There are two reports of it 


certainly know 
one that he was attacked while riding out to visit 
a hot spring in the vicinity of Manwyne; and 
another that he was set upon at a dinner, given 
professedly in his honour by one of the local digni- 
taries, It may be expected that when the report 
of Mr Grosvenor’s recent inquiries into the circum- 
stances of Mr Margary’s murder is published, it 
may throw light upon this point, as well as upon 
that as to wlio must be charged with the crime, a 
question which, while we write, remains also in 
doubt. 

Thus then ended the second attempt to establish 
a trade-route between China and India. ^ In a 
concluding chapter to the work under notice, Sir 
Butherford Alcock review’s at some length the 
subject of the two missions, that of Major Bladeifs 
and that of Colonel Browne’s. His remarks are 
very suggestive, and seem to set the question 
before us in its proper light On the whole he 
thinks that the second expedition was not well 
timed. Considering the great suspicion w^ich the 
Chinese have of any attempts made to extend the 
rights of foreigners in the interior and western 
provinces, and that they still bore resentment from 
recollections of Major Sladen’s expedition, which 
had sought to make terms with the Mohammedan 
rebels, he is of opinion that the authorities at 


The above are instances of the more disagreeable 
of Mr Margary’s experiences. But he had many 
others of quite a different character. At Kwei- 
chou he was received with much courtesy by the 
magistrate, ‘a brisk old man full of energy and 
intelligence,’ who, on Mr Margary’s taking leave 
of him, did Mm the honour of conducting him 
to his chair, bestirring himself in so doing to a 
much greater extent than many mandarins of far 


Hills. These are inhabited by a bold and lawless 
tribe of people, in travelling among whom Mr 
hfargary had to be very w^atchfui and cautious. 
He was at this stage of his journey accompanied 
by a guard of forty Burmese, whose whole assist- 
ance he now required. 

At last all Mr Margary’s difficulties were over- 
come, and his journey drew to a close. He 
descended from the hills to the Burmese plains, 
and on the 17tli of January met the English 
mission at Bhamo, receiving a warm welcome from 
Colonel Browne, ^with hearty congratulations on 
his splendid journey,’ 

The mission started from Bhamo early in 
Eebiuary, and progressed as far as the bases of 
the Kakhyen Hills without interruption. But here 
indications appeared of dangers in advance. It 
was reported that the savage Kakhyens were 
determined to Dispose the mission. Mr Margary, 


Pekin were not made sufficiently aw^are of the 
nature of the mission, and had some cause for 
comidaint. But this is in no way an excuse for 
the treachery and barbarity to which Mr Margary 
fell a victim, and for which it is absolutely neces- 
sary that reparation should be made. 

Sloreover, having once made the attempt to open 
up a highway for foreigners through Central China, 
it is not advisable that we should give up the 
endeavour without renewed effort; for this would 


for this would 
be to acknowledge defeat, which, since our position 


in the East is one of prestige, would be most 
damaging to the British induence among Asiatics. 
It would tend greatly to weaken the moral power 
% which, more than by physical force, we hold 
sway among those peoples, and by which alone our 
presence in their midst may affect them for good. 
Having once attempted to advance, we cannot, 
either with safety to ourselves or what we believe 
would be real benefit to the Chinese, retreat. 

As to the commercial value of a trade-route 
between China and Burmah, Sir Butherford 
Alcock is doubtful; but still he thinks that re- 
newed effort must be made on our part to establish 
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revelation of character as it is, is a ve^ pleasing room, struck upon my ear, rousing me in an 
one. We see him pressing on through his long and instant to renewed wakefulness. Wondering what 
wearisome journey patiently, steadily ; determined it could be, I strained my attention to listen ; but 
upon doing Ms duty under whatever difficulties ; it was not repeated. Presently, however, I became 
lonely and often sorely tried, hampered continually conscious of other sounds, faint in themselves, and 
on this hand and on that, attacked by one disease partially drowned beneath the wail of the wind, 
after another of the most prostrating kind, yet. hut which, nevertheless, my hearing, rendered 
always undismayed, hopeful, and cheerful. When acute by anxiety, distinctly reported. They were 
placed in some difficult situation, in dealing with an intermittent creakiug of the distant staircase, 
the people about Mm, his tact and good temper never accompanied by a shuffling kind of tread upon 
desert him, and his experiences all tend to prove it, such as might he occasioned by the cautious 
how much further a kindly and sympathetic atti- descent of several persons hearing a heavy weight 
tnde towards races of different civilisation from our That at least was the interpretation which, with 
own go than ^ treaties, gun-hoats, and grape-shoM a sickening conjecture as to what that weight 
Day after day he encountered vexations and crosses might he, I put upon these mysterious midnight 
of all kinds, both grave and trivial. These had of noises. Slipping from bed, I crossed the room on 
necessity to be met with firmness, but wMle so tiptoe, applied my ear to the crevice of the 
meeting them he always preserves Ms self-control door, and bent all my faculties to hearken. I 
and courtesy. Only thus could he have passed am not, I think, a coward ; hut I must own to 
through such an extent of wild and unknown experiencing a strong sensation of alarm when, 
country so rapidly and securely as he did. Despite after standing there for a few moments, during 
the not unfrequent, to say the least, indifferent which I not only heard the wind whistling througlx 
usage he meets with, he generally contrives to find the passage below, but actually > felt a powerml 
^the people everywhere charming, and the man- draught, I knew from the cessation of both that 
dmns extremely civil.’ the entrance-door, wMch must have been opened, 

The information contained in Mr Margary’s had been again closed. 
joTirnal is, as we have said, valuable. The geb- Koiselesdy hut swiftly I passed over to the 
graphy of the country, its physical aspect, climate, window, and pressed my face against it, in the 
and scenery ; the products and natural resources of hope of discovering who and what it was that had 
the difierent provinces ; the character and habits left the house at so strange an hour. But the night 
of the people ; the amount of consideration which was pitchy dark j I could see nothing beyond a 

imperial letters and passports are likely to insure foot from the pane;, and shivering, less from 

for European travellers in distant parts of China : exposure to the cold than from a horrible idea 
on all these important points, Mr Margary’s journal which had taken possession of me, I crept back to 
supplies us with new and exact knowledge. bed. 

it is not too much to say that most of the pioneer Several hours appeared to have elapsed, though 
work of the -world has been done by our fellow- I have no doubt it was in reality less than half a 
countrymen. Whenever a call has seemed to come one, before, by an intuitive perception, I became 

from some hitherto little known region of the aware that the individuals who had quitted the 

earth, either simply to explore its trackless wilds, farm had returned to it. Trembling with dread, 
or it maybe to bring succour to the oppressed, none the less overwhelming from its being in a 
it has very frequently been England that has measure vague, I once more concentrated all my 
answered it; and prominent on the noble roll powers upon the act of listening, and was soon 
may surely be placed the name of, Augustus informed by my terror-quickened senses that the 
Eaymond Margary. stairs were again creaking — ^tMs time beneath a 

, lighter 'tread. Then — ^yes ! I was sure of rife — a 

stealthy step was coming down the passage, slowly 
A CUEATE’S HOLIDAY* approaching my room 1 It paused before the door, 

FOTIE CHAPIEES.-CHAFTEE III. in another instant a wary hand at work 

upon the fastener. Some kind of instrument 
Whe 2 T left alone by the farmer at whose house I had been inserted between the door and its frame, 
had so unexpectedly become a guest, I looked by means of which the holt was being gradually 
around the room in which I was to pass the night, pushed backwards in the socket. 

It was small, ill furnished, and carpetless, but not With a rapidity not unusuai in moments of 
uncleanly ; and as I listened to the gusty wind, excitement or danger, my mind flew in an incon- 
and heard the rain pelting against the casement, ceivably short space offtime through a course of 
I felt thankful to he under cover of a roof, however reasoning,,which shaped all my previous surmises 
lowly. . Securing the door by the only means it and brought me to the following conclusions, 
possessed, a rough wooden holt, I said my prayers, Firstly, that my friend and I had fallen into 
got into bed, and was soon fast asleep. had hands, and that by some means or other the 

How long I had slept I have no means of villainous inmates of the farm had found out about 
judging, before I awoke with a start from a dream the money in Mr Morgan’s custody. Secondly, « 
in which one of the farmer’s six sons — ^magnified that the pqor gentleman had been robbed and 
into a giant — had been poising me by the hair over perhaps murdered upon its account. And lastly, 
the ' Devil’s Hole ’ at the Spike Eocks. that those who had done the deed, having returned, 

The^ dream disturbed me so greatly, that for a were now meditating the commission oi a similar 
long time I could not again compose myself ; but offence upon myself. 

at length I Was just upon the point of relapsing Scarcely, however, had I arrived at this terrible 
into unconsciousness, when a sound, too confused judgment ere there darted upon me a hope of 
to be at once explicable, hut which appeared to escape , from the apprehended danger. It was 
come from the neighbourhood of Mr Morgan’s brought about by the reflection that in my case 
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tliere was no booty — save the very insignificant 
one of a few sovereigns and a clumsy silver watch 
— ^to tempt to the commission of so great and 
dangerous a crime. If therefore, I sanguinely 
endeavoured to persuade- myself, I could but 
manage to deceive the amiable individual who was 
SQ considerately striving to force a way into my 
room without disturbing my slumbers, into the 
belief that he had made it unobserved, an examina- 
tion of my effects might end, possibly, in both them 
and myself being left untouched. The experiment, 
at all events, I resolved should be tried, the more 
especially as upon further consideration I felt sure 
it offered my only chance of safety; for, as I 
recollected %vith an access of consternation, it had 
been arranged that Jonathan should sleep in a 
hayloft apart from the house, and consequently, 
should my solution of those ominous sounds be 
correct, I was alone amongst these wretches, and 
entirely in their power. Resistance, whatever might 
be their design, would, I saw, be worse than use- 
less ; and accordingly, though my heart throbbed 
violently when I knew that the door had at last 
yielded and that the intruder was in the chamber, 
I lay perfectly still, breathing loudly and regularly. 

Tile adoption of this line of conduct in all 
probability saved my life, for as the issue of the 
event proved, it was not to rob me, but to discover 
whether or no I were asleep, that my surreptitious 
visitor had entered my apartment. This fact 
became sufficiently patent when, after leaning over 
my bed for what, measured by my mental suffering 
rvas an eternity, during which, with a difficult 
exercise of self-control, I continued to respire like 
one in heavy slumber, he stole away again, with- 
out having meddled with my clothes or gone near 
the rude dressing-table upon which lay my watch. 
But my trial was not yet over. For I should think 
fully an hour after he had quitted the bed-chamber 
and carefully replaced the bolt, my unknown 
watcher remained listening outside the door ; and 
throughout that time I neither dared stir a limb 
nor remit my sonorous breathing. Eventually, 
however, an excliange of whispers with some 
person or perpns, who had evidently been await- 
ing, not far ofi^ the result of this protracted test, was 
followed to my intense relief, by the sound of 
retreating footsteps. 

Upon how I passed the remainder nf that dread- 
ful night, with the long-drawn-out hours of early 
morning which succeeded, I am not about to dwell 
But that no sleep visited my eyelids, and that, 
tortured by suspense and enforced inaction, my 
hard couch was by no means a bed of roses, it will 
readily be believed. Upon that couch nevertheless 
I forced myself to remain until considerably after 
seven o'dock ; then, rising and dressing,, I bathed 
my face in cold water, and studying it in the tiny 
mirror, strove carefully to remove all traces of 
solicitude or want of rest 

, But when ready at length to go forth from that 
chamber of horrors and satisfy myself, as I had 
been so feverishly longing to do, as to the truth or 
falsity of the theory (for after ail it was little else) 
which I had based upon the events of the night, I 
shrank from doing so. 

After another earnest prayer, however, for 
strength to meet whatsoever might be in store for 
me, and to act the part upon which I had deter- 
mined, I summoned up courage, drew the bolt, and 
passed out On teaching the room allotted to Mr 


Morgan upon the previous evening, I found the 
door standing wide open, and with mingled feelings 
of awe and curiosity, I entered. It was, as a single 
glance shewed me, in perfect order. The bed, of 
which the coverings were turned down, was ruffied 
no further than it would have been by a |)eaceful 
slumberer, and the coarse sheets were unstained by 
the slightest mark of blood. Nowhere could the 
faintest indication of disturbance be discovered ; 
and as the welcome thought suggested itself, that 
had any deed of violence really taken place, its 
evidences could scarcely have been so cleverly 
effaced, I turned with a heart lightened by liopo, 
which was well-nigh assurance, and went down- 
stairs. A clatter of crockery greeted my ears as I 
neared the kitchen ; and upon arriving there, I 
found the former with his family and Jonathan 
the driver seated at breakfast by a -large centre 
table. A smaller one, laid wdth cups and plates 
for two, stood nearer the fireplace ; but the little 
minister, a rapid survey of the apartment satisfied 
me, w’as not present. Instantly my strong hope 
perished, giving place to a pang of keen disappoint- 
ment. But commanding my features to an ex- 
pression of unconcern, I returned the good-morrows 
’which were showered upon me, and replied to a 
question from my host as to how I had slept, wntli 
the assurance that I had passed an excellent night, 
and that indeed I was at all times a remarkably 
sound sleeper. 

Whilst making this statement, however, I w-as 
fully conscious that in each of the several pairs of 
eyes which I saw directed towards me there was 
a hard, scrutinising look. But instead of discon- 
certing, that inquiring gaze rather emboldened me. 
Convinced thereby of the absolute necessity for 
enactment of the role upon wfoicli I had decided, I 
felt my spirit rising to meet the occasion. Oross- 
i ing the floor, I seated myself by the smaller table, 
and inquired in a firm voice, and with a smile upon 
my face, ’where Mr Morgan was, remarking, that in 
passing his room, I had noticed that it had been 
vacated. 

n7ell, iiiteet yes sir ; it is more as an hour I 
should think since the goot gentleman will be 
come down-stair, and that he is gone out for a 
walk,’ composedly returned the farmer, to ’tvhom I 
had addressed myself. ^It is to see the Spike 
Rocks that he will be gone, it wass no doubt. But 
I 'oold be glad he came now to breakfast, for he is 
a long while away, whatever.^ 

‘The Spike Rocks I exclaimed, feeling that 
I was turning pale, and almost losing my self- 
possession. ‘Surely, we are not near the Spike 
Rocks r 

- ‘But yes inteet sir,' rejoined the old woman, 
who 'Was standing up, cutting bread for the rest, i 
and in whom I detected a large amount of i 
suppressed excitement. ‘It wass but very little 
way off the Bocks, this farm. - And it is name, 
sir, the Spike Rock Farm. In the summer-time 
there wass a many ladies and gentlemen will call 
here to ' 

‘ Spike Rocks !' I cried, interrupting her rudely, 
and turning to Jonathan in a violent rage, which 
for the moment swallowed up all thought of caution , 
— ‘ how dared yon, sirrah, bring us again to this 
horrible spot ? You must have known where you 
were driving. You — ^you ; or,' I added, stammering, 
as a highly discomposing suspicion flashed across 
my mind, and finishing the sentence differently 
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from wliat I liad intended — ^or yon mnst have 
been more drunk than I had imagined/ 

^ But sir, I wass %ot drunk no more than^ you 
wass yourself/ rejoined the hunchback in a, 
threatening tone, glaring at me fiercely. ^And 
it is of no use that you will scold me sir, not of 
any at all ; for, sir, I did not know that we wass 
come here myself— not till this morning whatever. 
And by’ 

^ Silence, man I’ I interposed, with an assumption 
of dignity and a strenuous efiiort to appear col- 
lected; ^swearing and passionate^ language will not 
convince me that you are speaking the truth any 
better than quiet words would do. But I will 
go and meet Mr Morgan,’ I concluded, rising as 
though to put an end to the incipient quarrel ; 
and’ taking up my hat, I prepared to leave the 
house. 

Following me to the door, the farmer politely 
proposed that he, or one of his sons, should walk 
with me for company. But upon my declining 
the attention, it was not pressed; and contrary 
to my fears, I was allowed to pass out alone. 
Owing to the storm, I had on the previous evening 
been able to pay no attention to the farm’s sur- 
roundings, and my bedroom window, as I had 
this morning found, looked out merely upon an 
orchard by its side. But now, scarcely had I 
opened the wicket of the little garden, than, with 
a start of surprise, I distinctly recognised the j 
locality in which I stood. There, to my right, 
at not many yards distant, appeared the identical 
white gate by which our conveyance iiad waited 
yesterday whilst the little minister and I paid our 
visit to the Spike Books. It was down this very 
road we had driven ; and upon looking back thereat, 

I even recollected the farm itself. I recollected i 
something else too, which made me involuntarily ; 
quicken my steps, and which confirmed beyond | 
doubt the suspicion which I had just conceived — | 
that Jonathan might be in collusion with the : 
]3eople at the farm. I had thought nothing of it 
at the time ; hut I now well remembered, upon 
our return to the dog-cart, observing a man, 
who, it struck me, was our obliging host himself, 
walking away from it in the direction of the 
house. 

The longer I ruminated upon the aspect of 
affairs, the uglier they now became, and the more 
clearly did I begin to perceive that the whole thing 
had been a preconcerted plot. It w^as by no 
mi&tahey I presently told myself, that Jonathan 
had turned up that lane, and by no accident that 
the horse had lost its shoe. We had been expected 
last night at that farm-house, and we had been 
taken there deliberately, in order that Mr Morgan 
might be robbed of his money. Jonathan had 
either discovered the existence of the three hundred 
pounds, or he had been informed of it. But how 
or by whom ? The answer to this question was not 
far to seek, and being supplied, it furnished the 
completing link in the chain of evidence I was men- 
tally working out. The landlord of the Ship mid 
Anchor, was the dwarfs cousin ; he had seen the 
minister’s money. I recalled his covetous glance, 
his suspicious presence in the closet, the fact that 
he had proposed our ’ taking the dog-cart ; and 
everything grew transparent as daylight. But had 
the little Welshman really been murdered ? And 
was my method of accounting for the noises of last 
night accurate ? I could not doubt it ; nor could 


I dismiss a hideous idea as to how his body had 
been disposed of, which, directly upon learning 
that I was in this vicinity, had taken possession of 
me. It was in ^ fact with an implicit belief that 
my late companion was lying at the bottom of it, 
that I now ap]>roached that Hole which on the 
previous day had affected me so disagreeably, 

^ Leaning over the brink upon gaining it, I expe- 
rienced that peculiar kind of fascination which 
attends the 'horrible, as gazing into its depths, I 
watched the water foaming and whirling, and 
occasionally rising in great sheets to cast itself with 
angry impatience against the confining barrier. 
Hoting its fury, which appeared to have increased 
since my former visit, I saw to a certainty that, 
even were it possible to reach the bottom without 
being dashed to pieces upon the rocks, no life 
could be retained for an instant in that boiling 
pool. To fall or to be thrown down here would 
be certain and instantaneous death. There would 
be no chance of being exhumed for interment in a 
more hallowed spot, for what diver could be found 
daring enough to descend below those gyrating 
waters ! Hoi had my friend been cast into this 
^ Devil’s Hole/ here he must remain. There could 
be no tales told by his body as to how he had met 
with his death, for that body would be seen no 
more by mortal eye. 

But to me the manner of that death had now 
become no longer a mystery. Shut out from the 
supposition that there had been actual violence, by 
the total absence of any proof of it, I had lighted 
upon another hypothesis respecting the crime/ 
which to my mind, however, was no hypothesis, 
but a well-assured fact. It was, that by means of 
something mixed with the whisky of which he 
had drunk just before retiring to rest, the poor . 
little minister had either been drugged into un- 
consciousness or actually poisoned, and in that 
condition conveyed from the house and disposed 
of as I had said. But although all this appeared 
to myself so lucid and certain, I knew well that I 
could bring forward no legal proof of the well- 
arranged villainy, and that consequently, the 
scoundrels who had perpetrated it would in all 
probability escape punishment, and Mr Morgan’s 
disappearance be attributed to accident. Inwardly 
raging at this thought, I was about to move away 
from the place of his entombment — ^Ibr so I felt 
confident it was — when something occurred which 
arrested- my steps, and made my heart leap. 
What that something was, I will endeavour to 
relate in as simple a manner as possible. 

For some time, during which the reflections I 
have recorded had been passing through my brain, 
my eyes had been resting quite unconsciously 
upon an abutting fragment of rock some twelve or , 
fourteen feet below the level of the ground. The 
rock sloped sharply upwards, forming an acute 
angle with the well-nigh perpendicular walls of 
the ^Hole/ .of which it constituted perhaps the 
cliief irregularity. My gaze, I repeat, chanced to be 
resting upon this inclined abutment, when, with 
what indeseribaMe amazement and awe may be 
imagined, t all at once saw a human hand and 
arm emerge from what appeared to be the solid 
granite of the upright side, and grasping the pro- 
jecting shelf, draw after it the head and shoulders 
of a man. During the first moment the back of 
the head only was presented to my view ; then 
slowly^ and as. though with difficulty, a white face 
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brongM in very, very little, thongli I worked had sobbed out some portion of my short and 
with aching eyes and heavy heart deep into the simple story. ‘No wonder, for the Good Intent 
night. was cast away, but luckily without loss of life, 

"How it jarred upon my ear, the merry talk of on the Yan Buyter Islands, so called from some 
the neighbours on the blithe Hogmanay (New- early Butch navigator ; and being out of the track 
year’s eve) that followed the sad news about of ordinary ships, we wrecked folks had trouble 
Archie! They all seemed — ^young and old — so enough to keep alive on shell-fish and sea-fowls’ 
gay and full of hope in the glad incoming of a eggs, , until we were rescued by an American 
new year, while I — what had the year to bring to whaler. Many ’s the night, Alice, love, that as 
me ? What I had saved and gained had waned so the wind moaned around the wave- worn rock, I 

low that soon we must leave the cottage and East have knelt and prayed, with the bright stars of 

Craig, and go to some great noisy city, where em- the Southern Cross shining overhead, that God’s 
ployment might possibly be foiind. That night, mercy would lead me back to my wife and child ; 
as the bairn lay peacefully asleep in her cot, I and here at last ,1 am 1 — We are rich now,’ said 
could not close my eyes through the long hours Archie later, when we could talk more calmly, 
of the darkness, but turned my throbbing head and the first transport of my hall-incredulous joy 
from side to side. Archie, Archie I How I sor- was spent ; ‘ for poor TJncle Scott, who is dead, 
rowed for the loss of my man. Weariful and left me heir of all he had, land, cattle, and money ; 
wae, how thankfully would I have rested beside but the land is the best of it ; and if you do not 
him for ever; but then there was the bairn to fear to follow me so far, Alice, we will settle 
claim my care. Towards morning I fell asleep. in Australia.’ 

‘ Gladly and thankfully,’ I answered him ; and 

riTTATjrnxtT? TT A Australk bcen a land of cold and barrenness, 

CHAPTEE II.-— NEW-YEAE S BAx. . . t j? i? t t , -v if 

instead oi one of warmth and plenty, I would 

I awoke, after my short sleep, in the gray dawn, have followed him cheerfully to the very ends of 
to find the world astir already, the great sea before the earth. As it is, we are all ha|>py and healthy 
my window spreading far away, calm and glisten- in Queensland, and it is there that I write these 
ing as a lake, and the sun shining cheerily in the lines ; and Lilian and I, I need scarcely say, wear 
pale blue of the morning sky. The people -with- black no more, and can look back smilingly to the 
out, in their holiday attire, seemed happy and day, now long ago, when all our joy and happiness 
hopeful ; hut for me, alas ! there was not much of came to us with the glad New Year, 
either hope or happiness. _ I began to think very 

seriously of the future. Yes'; I must leave East ’ 

Craig, and try in Edinburgh or Glasgow, or, who SONd OF THE CARILLONEUB. 
knew, even in London 1 to earn a livelihood for 
Lilian and myself. I could surely sew, or work, 
for the bread we both, needed. My bonny Lilian 
unconsciously added to my sorrows on that bright, 
sad morning of the new year, by the way she 
lisped her little prayer for ‘ dear father ; ’ but I 
managed, for her sake, to be strong and brave 
again, and came down-stairs with a smiling face. 

‘ I ’m wishin’ ye a happy new year, ma’am ! ’ 
blurted out Jeaiiie, the lassie from a cottage 
hard by, who performed the rougher house- 
hold duties of our modest household for such 
wages as content a girl of thirteen. Oh, hut it 
was hard, to preserve a steady demeanour, and | 
acknowledge J eanie’s well-meant greeting, and sit | 
down to breakfast with little Lilian in her black 

frock beside me, and A knocking at the door, 

^uick and strong. The heavy tread too of a man’s 
impatient foot upon the shingly path, that led up 
from the wicket oi the narrow garden. My visitors, 

I need not say, were few, and I knew none who 
were likely to come thus early. ‘ I can see no 
one now ! ’ I cried apprehensively to Jeanie, as 
that active lass bustled forward to answer the 
peremptory summons. ■ 

‘ Not even me ! ’ answered a voice, the sound of 
which made me tremble and grow white, as they 
told me later, to my very lips, while the door 
burst open, and with dilated eyes I gazed as on a 
vision. Yes ; the tall, bronzed, bearded man who 
rushed into the room and caught me to his heart, 
and kissed me and the baimie again and again, 
was Archie, my Archie, my dear goodman that I 
had believed to be dead and cold, far off beneath 
the measureless waters of the Pacific* 

‘And you thought me dead, did you?’ said 
ArcMe, when, feeling . safe in his strong arms, I j 


Ring out upon the listening air 

Your silver spell ; 
Bing out the music quaint and rare 

I love so well : 

Hope to every faint one bringing. 

Peace on earth for ever ringing, 

And of hove eternal singing ; 

Bing on, my bells ! 
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THE BANFESHIRE NATURALIST. 

Our old friend, Samuel Smiles, now a veteran in 
literature, who has been indefatigable in writing 
of the power of Self-help, has, as one of his late 
exploits, narrated in a most amusing and instruc- 
tive manner the Life of a Scotch Naturalist, Thomas 
Edward, who at an advanced age modestly occupies 
the position of a working shoemaker in Banff. This 
is a curious and interesting book. Few persons 
would have taken the trouble that Mr Smiles has 
done to narrate the efforts in pursuit of a knowdedge 
of jSTature of so very obscure and poor a man as is 
the hero of his remarkable biography. The thing 
is altogether unique. Nothing but vast kindliness 
of heart, along with the pleasure of shewing 
what can be done by constant self-denial and in- 
dustry, could have influenced the benevolent 
writer. As probably not many of our readers 
, have yet' had an opportunity of seeing the work 
— a beautifully embellished duodecimo of four 
hundred pages, published by John Murray, London 
— we shall try to give a sort of abridged history 
of the now famed Scotch naturalist, with such 
observations as occur to us. 

Thomas Edward, born in 1814, is the son of 
a private in the Fifeshire militia, who on the 
breaking up of his regiment, resided for a short 
time at Kettle, his native place in Fife, and then, 
for the sake of work as a handloom weaver, 
settled with his wife and child at Aberdeen. Tlere 
the boy was brought up in the usual rough -way 
experienced by the humbler class of Scotch 
children. He ran about barefooted, was poorly 
fed, and required pretty much to find his own 
amusement. His parents, while willing to do 
their best for him, soon found that he was far from 
being easily managed. He was intractable, and 
in a very strange way. While still a child, he 
demonstrated an extraordinary love of animals of 
all kinds. He took delight in dogs, cats, pigs, 
hens, birds of every kind, and every description 
of small creatures, down to bees, beetles, flies, 
spiders, and so on— in fact, any living thing he 
could lay hold of ; even rats and mice did not i 


come amiss. This idiosyncrasy considerably puzzled 
and vexed the father and mother. Not under- 
standing him, he w^as scolded and cuffed, but all 
to no use. The hoy was moved by a predominant 
passion, amounting to a species of mania. When 
asked what he meant by his eccentricities, he 
said he could not tell. His love of Nature was 
an unconquerable instinct. 

Tam Edward, as he was ordinarily called, was 
thought to be in some degree oift of his senses. 
At from four to flve years of age he was sent to a 
dame’s school, but did not long continue at it j 
for being found to have a kae or jackdaw in his 
pocket, that caused some trouble, he was sum- 
marily dismissed by the schoolmistress. Another 
school received him, and here ensued a similar 
catastrophe. The teacher was plagued beyond en- 
durance by his bringing all kinds of disagreeable 
little creatures to school. On one occasion he 
brought with him a bottleful of horse-leeches which 
he had gathered in a neighbouring pool. AU wetit 
on smoothly until one of the leeches escaping, 
crawled up a boy’s leg, and a fearful commotion 
ensued. Telling the culprit to take his bottle of 
leeches and begone, the schoolmaster turned Tam 
to the door, at the same time bringing down the 
taws so heavily upon him that he thought his back 
was broken. Another school was tried ; but there 
he was worse used. One morning the master felt 
something creeping on his arm, which shaking 
from Mm proved to be a centipede. Edward was 
at once called np and accused of bringing the 
creature to the school. The charge was quite 
erroneous, for he had not done so. His denial was 
unavailing, and by the enraged teacher he was beaten 
in a most unjust and unmerciful manner. Finally, 
he told the poor boy to take bis slate and books 
and go about his business. Thus he was expelled 
from Ms tMrd and last school. Disgusted with 
the cruel treatment he had received, he positively 
refused to go to any other school. So there, at 
six yea.rs of age his education ended. He could 
read, knew a little of arithmetic — nothing of 
writing, and grammar. He had already acquired 
somewhat idle habits vagrandising in quest of 
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animals, but he was honest, exceedingly truthful, 
and by no means indisposed to work for a liveli- 
hood. For about two years he was employed at 
a tobacco- work at a short distance from the town. 
This was a happy time, for in going to and returning 
from his labour in the factory, he had pleasant 
rambles in the woods and plantations, which 
afforded opportunities for picking up a knowledge 
of birds, insects, wild-ffowers, and plants, the like 
of which he had never seen before. 

It was a hapless thing that this eagerly inquiring 
child had no one to direct him in a way likely to 
he useful. His father and mother had no sympathy 
for his love of nature. All they cared about "was 
to have him a|>prenticed to some regular trade, by 
wdiich he would gain his living. At length they 
succeeded in apprenticing him to a shoemaker, 
named Begg, who proved to be a dissolute drunken 
vagabond, very ill qualified to teach the boy his 
business. Tam, however, learnt to make u]3per- 
leathers, and was proceeding to make shoe-bottoms, 
when all went wrong on the discovery that he 
brought boxes of butterflies and such like to the 
workshop ; the sight of them usually throwing 
Begg into a rage. Doubtless, it was indiscreet to 
bring his pet animals with him; but there ought to 
have been allowances on account of his youth, as 
wmll as from the fact that he never spent a moment 
of his master’s time on his amusements. One after- 
noon, when waiting till his master came in to allow 
Iiiiii to go to dinner, and while he had no work 
to do, he amused himself with a young sparrow 
which he had taught to do a number of little tricks. 
The master, entering in a drunken fury, struck 
Edward such a blow as laid hhu flat on the floor, 
and then trampled the bird with his foot. Picking 
up the poor and innocent creature, Tam found it 
was still breathing. He put it tenderly in his 
bosom, and went home crying over the unprovoked 
outrage. Shewing the mangled and dead bird to 
his mother, he said he did not care so much for 
himself, if only the bird had been spared, adding 
that ^ if Begg struck him again without a cause, he 
would certainly run away. She strongly remon- 
strated against this, because, being bound appren- 
tice for six years, he must serve out his time, come 
what would.’ 

Persuaded to return to the shoemaker’s shop, 
young Edward struggled on till three years of his 
wretched apprenticeship had passed over. Then, 
there was a climax. The boy had brought three 
young moles ensconced in his bonnet. Begg, now 
more drunken than ever, discovered the moles, 
killed them on the spot, knocked down his appren- 
tice with a last, dragged him to the door and threw 
him into the street. A good deal hurt, Edward 
resolved he would no longer serve under such a 
monster. And he kept his word. Begg threatened 
^ the terrors of the law ; but, perhaps, conscious of 
his brutality, he did nothing. For a time the 
youth was a kind of loose waif. He thought of 
, j being a sailor, but could get no one to take him 
to serve on board a ship. He had an uncle at 


Kettle in Fife ; and without telling any one, he 
went off to walk all the way to Kettle, a distance 
of about a hundred miles, living on morsels of 
bread he had in his pocket, and sleeping at night 
among whins or under the shelter of a haystack. 
All the money he possessed was sixpence, which 
was just sufficient to pay his fare in the ferry-boat 
across the Tay. But how was he to pay a pontago 
of a penny to cross the Esk at Montrose ? That 
was a distressing consideration, yet he would not 
beg, nor would he break in upon the sixpence for 
the ferry. He tried again and again to sell his 
pocket-knife for a penny, and only succeeded in 
doing so when he came in sight of the bridge. 
The toil and privation endured in the journey 
were fruitless. The uncle, a mean-spirited wretch, 
would 'do nothing for him, and sent him back to 
Aberdeen with a present of eighteen-pence to pay 
his expenses on the road. 

The parents of Thomas Edward were glad to see 
' him again, for they were afraid he was lost. By 
their advice he procured work in making shoes of 
a light kind, his new employer being of a kindlier 
nature than Begg. In this situation, and at 
another shoemaking concern, he completed his 
knowledge of the craft, which, however, he never 
liked, and stuck to it only as a means of livelihood. 
As a kind of interlude in his occupation, he 
enlisted in the Aberdeenshire Militia in 1831. 
For the period he served as a soldier he acquitted 
himself creditably. His only escapade consisted in 
having on one occasion quitted the ranks while on . 
drill to try to catch a butterfly which struck his 
fancy. It was a grave military offence ; but at the 
intercession of some ladies w-ith the officer on 
duty, was passed over lightly. When Edward was' 
about twenty years old, he left Aberdeen with his 
father and mother to reside in Banff* a much 
smaller town, where his chances of advancement 
were materially lessened. The removal was a 
blunder, and entailed on the young naturalist a 
life-long depression of circumstances. Situated on 
the shore of the Moray Firth,, where that lino 
estuary expands into the German Ocean, Banff is 
doubtless favourably adapted for explorations in 
Katural History. Edward was so iar highly favoured, 
but the poor fellow had to live by his daily manual 
labour, and unfriended as well as unsyinpatliised 
with ill this remote sea-side town, there was no 
prospect of improving his position. 

Good or bad, here Edward was fixed ; and how, 
in the midst of daily toils and cares, he Wnd time 
to accumulate a vast store of knowledge concerning 
animals and plants, is truly wonderful Some may 
think he made a. mistake in marrying when no 
more than twenty-three years old. But his wife 
was a sensible, prudent woman, and gave him a 
happy home. ‘Mutual affection,’ as our author 
observes, ‘makes up for much.’ Perhaps they 
occasionally felt the bitterness of poverty, for 
Edward’s earnings did not yet amount to more 
than about nine shillings and sixpence a week ! 

With nothing but the most elementary education, 

' 
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witliOTat books, without advisers, the young shoe- 
maker made up for everything by immense dili* 


wdth his gun and some insect boxes and bottles, 
and putting a piece of oat-cake in his x^ocket for 


thing stronger than water. In his expenditure he there he dozed or slept until the light returned, 
was rigorously economical. All his spare time Thp he got up, and again began his observations, 
was devoted to his favourite x^^i-^suit, that of which he continued until the time arrived when 
acquiring a knowledge of animals by painstaking he had to return to his daily labour.' On Satur- 
practical inquiry. When he began these inquiries, evenings he returned home by twelve o'clock, 
he did not even know the correct names of the as not to encroach on the weekly day of rest. 

he sought for, hecanse he had no books On Monday mornings he contrived to have a few 

hours' observation before six oVlock. As he \ras 


and nobody to tell him. 


original student of nature. - He learned everything suspicion that he was either a poacher or a burglar, 
by personal observation. Hothing but a degree yet these nocturnal ramblings were incomprehen- 
of enthusiasm amounting to fanaticism could have sible. People at length gave him up as an oddity, 
impelled him to endure cold, wet, hunger, want Gamekeepers did not think of molesting him in 
of sleep, in order to add to his stock of facts. His his explorations. Occasionally, he took up his 
fellow-shoemakers jeered at him for not joining qnarters for the night in a ruined castle, in some 
in their vicious and costly indulgences; but he disused hiiildmg, a sand-hole or cavern amidst 

his heroic, his noble struggle not that he ever ^ uiost dismal mode of spending the night ; 

esteemed it to be a straggle, for he only followed for independently of exposure to the weather, he was 
the bent of a simple self-sacrificing character ; but liable to be visited by polecats, weasels, badgers, 
his conduct in this resx^ect was not less wortliy of or other wild animals sniffing about him. There 
admiration. was, however, always a chance of catching moths 

Whatever were the sacrifices made by Edward, other creatures that flutter or roam about in 


he was compensated, as an intense lover of ISTature. 


the dark. Sometimes he was bitten on the hands 


Desorihiug his tastes aud pursuits, Mr Smiles f f ^ ® 

sys: ‘Everything that lived aud breathed had ^ 

charms for him. He loved the helds, the woods, excellent opXDortunities of studying the habits of 
the moors. The living presence of the earth was the skylark, blackbird, thrush, and other early 
always about him, and he eagerly drank in its choristers. 

siflrit. The babbling brooks, the whispering trees, By these assiduous labours he had, by 1845, 
the aspects of the clouds, the driving wind, were collected two thousand sx:)ecimens, consisting of 
all sources of delight. ... He felt himself free quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, fishes, Crustacea,, ^sfcar- 


amidst the liberty of Hature. ... As his wander- 
ings were almost invariably conducted at night, 


flsh, zoophytes, corals, sponges, and other objects. 
He assorted the whole in cases made from old 
tea-hoxes, fashioned by his own hands, and which 


he had abundant opportunities of seeing not only jie neatly papered and glazed. With some pride, 

the ocean, but the heavens in their various be made a public exhibition of his collection at 

aspects. What were these stars so far off in the a local fair ; and by it not only paid his expenses, 
sky? Were they worlds? Were they but the but had something over for future purposes. This 
outposts of the, earth, from which other worlds measure of success induced him to exhibit his 
were to be seen, far beyond the ken of the most collection at Aberdeen. Although advertised, and 
powerful telescope ? To use Edward’s own words ; favourably of by the newsxiapers, the exhi- 

« I can never succeed in describing my unbounded a iail^e. There was no rush of visitors, 

T . , . , t ^ „ .(? XT A T * T X X Edward fondly expected. In fact, the exhihi- 

admiration of the works of Almighty ; not ^Xd not nearly pay expenses, dreading the 

only the wonderful works which we ourselves see horror of being in debt, he offered the collection 
ux)on earth, but those copntless orbs which roll for sale ; and in desperation accepted an offer of 
both near and far in the endless immensity of twenty pounds ten shillings for the whole of 
space — the Home of Eternity. Everything that what had cost him eight years' labour exclusive of 
moves or lives, everything that grows, everything outlay. The gentleman who bought this very fine 
created or formed by the hand or will of the collection unfortunately stored the specimens in a 
Omnipotent, has such a fascinating charm for me, damp room, and the whole went to ruin. So 
and sends such a thrill of pleasure through my ended this unfortunate enterprise. Aberdeen and 
whole frame, that to describe my feelings is utterly Banff shires lost an opportunity of not only help- 
impossible.’" ^ ing a most deserving man of genius, but of acquir- 

Early in the spring of 1838, Edward began to ing a splendid collection illustrative of the natural 
form a collection of specimens in natural history, history of the two counties. • ■ ■ 

for which he taught himself to stuff and prepare Thongh terribly crushed, on returning to his 
the animals he was able to secure. In his re- home in Banff, he went to work at his usual 


tor which he taught himself to stuff and prepare Thongh terribly crushed, on returning to his 
the animals he was able to secure. In his re- home in Banff, he went to work at his usual 
searches he was aided hy an old gun, which he had trade , of making the lighter kinds of women’s 
honght for four-and-sixpence. Sallying out at nine shoes, -in which he was reputed to excel. Then, 
o’clock at night, when his day’s work was over, he resumed his researches by the sea-shore, and in 


gence, by sobriety, and a keen disregard of personal scoured the country as long as it was 

inconvenience. In his assigned hours of labour ^ayhght for any livm« 

t T n T T TT X ^ 4 . When it became so dark that he could no lonorer 

he worked hard. He never spent a momen i y. he dropped down bv the side of a bank, or 

He never entered a public-house, nor drank any- ^ ^ 


\ a bush, or a tree, whichever came handiest, and 


JJLO xiau. XJ.V uuujxo , it j • •v j* • » t » ■« 

, , , hours observation before six o clock. As he was 

was a t J Iniown to live soberly and honestly, there was no 
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a sliort time began a new collection of specimens. 
Suddenly be met with a grieyoiis accident. He 
rolled down a rocky precipice a depth of forty 
feet, falling on bis gun^ which was smashed to 
pieces, and receiving such bodily injuries as con- 
fined him for weeks to the house. To support 
his family during his illness, ' he was under the 
necessity of selling a portion of his newly formed 
collection. 

About tliis time, Edward had the good fortune 
to attract the attention of the Eev. James Smith, 
of the parish of Montquhitter, a place a few 
miles from Banff. This gentleman having a strong 
love of natural history, and possessing a good col- 
lection of books, did an important service in offer- 
ing hints to Edward, and in lending him books to 
enable him to define and classify various animals 
which he caught. So instructed he began to write 
observations on natural objects, which appeared in 
the Banffshire Journal. Afterwards, at the sugges- 
tion of Mr Smith, he sent papers to the Zoologist, 
the Naturalist, and the Linnean Journal,^ through 
which channels his name and qualities as a 
'Writer became known to naturalists generally. 
The result was a considerable private correspond- 
ence, and an enlargement of his knowledge re- 
garding the names and species of animals, but 
with no improvement in circumstances — ^rather 
the reverse, for being ever on the brink of starva- 
tion, the expense for paper and postage stamps 
pressed severely on his resources. Yet, he w-illingly 
gave such information as he iDossessed to all who 
* requested his assistance. Considering Edward’s 
meagre education and his inexperience of literary 
composition, his papers, of which some extracts 
are given by ]\Ir Snnles, strike us with surprise. 
Besides being correctly written, they have all the 
elegance and graphic force of Audubon. How, 
by those scientific inquirers, who had the best 
means of judging of his talents, Edward should 
have been suffered to drag on existence at a 
mechanical employment which never seems to 
have yielded him twenty shillings a week, is not 
very easily understood. No doubt, he was shy 
in pushing himself forward. He had none of 
the saiiency of character which through devious 
advei^ture leads to fortune; hut 'these palliatives 
scarcely explain the strange neglect which he 
experienced. 

Nobly, but still obscurely struggling on, a great 
misfortune befell Edward in the death of Mr 
Smith in 1854. There, a true friend was gone. 
As some assuagement of his loss, he found a friend 
and counsellor in the Eev. Mr Boyd, parish 
minister of Crimond, whose hospitable manse was 
always open to him when he visited the neighbour- 
hood. But ere long, Mr Boyd died suddenly, and 
here was a fresh and agonising bereavement. By 
1858, Edward bad accumulated a large and splen- 
did collection, but at the cost of his health and 
strength. ^ He had used himself so hardly ; he 
had spent so many of his nights out of doors in 
the cold and wet ; he had been so tumbled about 
amongst the rocks ; he had so often, with all his 
labours, to endure privation, even to the want of 
oatmeal— that it is scarcely to he wondered at 
at that time, his constitution should have begun 
to shew marks of decaj^’ There was a fever and 
illness of a month, which led to a fresh sale of 
articles in his collection ; and on getting well, he 
was distinctly told by his medical attendant ^ that 


if he did not at once desist from his^ nightly 
wanderings, his life would not be worth a farthing.' 
From this time, making fewer pulls on his consti- 
tution, he more particularly devoted himself to 
investigations along the sea-shore, capturing rare 
fishy Crustacea, and zoophytes. 

In these sea-side researches he was considerably 
aided by one of his daughters, who poking about 
among fishing villages, procured the refuse material 
brought up by nets, in which many most interest- 
ing small animals new to science were discovered. 
From the stomachs of cod-fish he procured innu- 
merable specimens of animals which had been 
voraciously swallowed. By these and other means 
he gained no little celebrity for his additions to 
a knowledge of the myriads of creatures which 
inhabit the depths of the ocean. Twenty-six new 
species of Crustacea were discovered by himself 
alone in the Moray Firth. 

' Some honours — none of them of any value in a 
money point of view — were now awarded to 
Edward. The Linnean Society having discovered 
his genius and talent, unanimously elected him an 
Associate in 1866. Immediately afterwards, the 
Natural History Society of Aberdeen unanimously 
admitted him a member ; and in 1867 he received 
the diploma of the Glasgow Natural History 
Society. ^Although Banff,' says Mr Smiles, 

^ possessed an Institution for Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, and for the encouragement of native 
genius and talent,” the members did not even elect 
Edward an honorary member. The scientific men 
of Banff fought shy of the native shoemaker.' 

It is pleasing to know that Thomas Edward is 
still in the land of the living, and though broken 
down ill health, is cheerful, contented, and able 
to a certain extent for his accustomed duties. 
Latterly, he has in many ways derived comfort 
and assistance from his grown-up daughters. His 
searches after strange sorts of animals are at an end. 
He has fought the fight of science unaided, and lie 
has fought it well. He has likewise fought the 
fight of poverty ; for he has always lived within 
his means, and owes no man anything. Therein, 
indejiendently of his sacrifices in behalf of science, 
lies the grandeur of his charactei’. In these da^^s, 
when the gospel of idleness is so eloquently 
preached, and so readily responded to, we shoulii 
be glad if it were in our power to fix the attention 
of the masses on what this humble shoemaker has 
done by dint of self-denial and the careful econo- 
mising of time. Expecting no one to make such 
extraordinary sacrifices, we would say : Look, ye 
misspenders of idle time, ye wasters of existence, 
ye thriftless dram-drinkers, ye vacant-minded 
street loungers, what was done by one as poor, if 
not poorer, than yourselves 1 All we ask is that, 
reflecting a little on your responsibilities, you 
would endeavour to take to heart the thrilling 
and instructive instance we have presented of 
A Noble Struggle 1 w. c. 

F.B. — Since writing the above, we have learned 
that a fund to succour Thomas Edward has been 
commenced at Aberdeen. The still more gratify- 
ing fact is announced that ‘the Queen has been 
much interested in reading his biography by Mr 
Smiles, and touched by his successful pursuit of 
natural science under all the cares ancl troubles 
of daily toil; Her Majesty, therefore, has been 
graciously pleased to confer on him a pension of 
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fifty pounds a year.’ The concluding days of the ‘ I ain so sorry I did not know when to expect 
Scottish Naturalist will thus be passed in the you, Miss Haddon.’ 

degree of freedom from toil and anxiety which * I came earlier than I ought to have done.’ 

he so eminently deserves, ^ O no ; pray do not think that ; only I should 

like to have been at the station to make friends at 

the beginning.’ 

THE LAST OF THE HABDONS. ‘ Let us call this the beginning,’ 

„ ct A-ir TTTTA-v» She drew nearer to me, and in a caressing 

CHAPTEE V.- I AH LIEIA2^. ^ cMld-like ^vay, lifted up Wr moutt to be kissed" 

I STOOD for a few moments at the window in con- as she said : ‘ Welcome to Fairview.’ 
templation of the beautiful view of the surround- I am not considered to be demonstrative ; but I 
ing country, so wide and varied and well wooded; know I kissed her as heartily as she kissed me, 
then, afraid of the sentiment which was creepinsr understanding that this was not like an 
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CHAPTER V. — •'I Air LILIAN.’ 

I STOOD for a few moments at the window in con- 
templation of the beautiful view of the surround- 
ing country, so wide and varied and well wooded ; 
then, afraid of the sentiment which was creeping 


upon me again, I turned away, and set resolutely meeting. Then she gently irnpelled 

o 7 . . i-nD rrvwofvj a a nTST onrl JrriA r nnwn h»«TnA tha 


to work at unpacking. After putting my small 


me towards a low chair, and knelt down beside me. 
‘ If you could only know how very anxious I 


belongings into something like order, I proceeded relieved I am, 

_ ,1. -.-.A a_a: 7 _ _ 


to make the best of myself for presentation to 
^Miss Farrar.’ It was the first time I had seen 
myself from head to foot as I now did in the large 
cheval glass, and I gazed not a little curiously, as 
w^ell as anxiously and critically, at the to 2 it ensemble. 
What should I look like to a lover, who I knew 


was an admirer of women’s beauty in the way us, you know.’ 


‘Believed I’ I asked, bending down to get a 
better view of the sweet face. 

‘ Yes ; indeed I am.’ 

Then you can in a measure understand mij 
sensations,’ I replied, smiling down into her eyes. 

‘ 0 yes ; hut you could go if you did not like 


a good man can admire it ? What did I look, to 
myself ? 

For the first few moments I experienced a thrill 


‘ And you could dismiss me if you did not like 
me.’ 

‘ I did not think of that ; I was only afraid — 


of altogether agreeable surprise. I really had no companion means so much, does it not 1 — how 
idea my figure was so good, ‘ Tall, elanoee, head hard it would be for me if I cared for you, and 


well shaped and %vell poised,’ I thought, pleasantly 
checking off my jDerfections up to that point. 
With my face, I was far from being as ■well satis- 
fied. I tried to persuade myself that it was 


because I was more accustomed to it, and that Haddon ? ’ 

.....I.' J? '1 .1.. ' / J 1 , • ■/■•rs -x 


you only cared to be here because’ 

‘ Of the salary I received ? ’ 

‘Oh, pray do not think that I meant that. 
— May I say exactly what I was thinking of, Miss 


such familiarity breeds contempt ; but is one ever 
familiar with one’s own face ? I can only say I 


‘ Pray do.’ 

‘Then I meant that it would he bad for me if 


was looking very discontentedly at mine, forgetting you looked down upon the Farrars, if you were 


that the very discontent was reflecting itself. 

Too much squareness about the brow, too 


ever so nice, or even if you looked down upon the 
Tippers. I have just seen papa, and he says you 


decided a mouth and chin, and eyes — well, if they belong to great people. That rather frightened 
ever looked soft, as well as large and dark, I had me, until I saw dear old auntie, and found that 
not seen it. Then the complexion, it might do she only knew you were nice ; when I began to 
for some people, but Philip’s wife ought to have hope.’ 

more colouring and softness, more general loveli- ‘ I shall soon set your mind at ease about all 
ness than this. Philip’s wife 1 She ought to be a that,’ I cheerfully replied. ‘Meantime, believe 
child of light, ‘ beautiful with all the soul’s expan- this much— I have begun to look up to Mrs 
sion’ — the expression of her face ever varying Tipper.’ 

with the dainty colouring of her graceful poetic ‘ What a nice kind thing to say, Miss Haddon.’ 
thoughts. ‘ What a pleasant thing to feel, Miss Farrar/ 

I was still picturing to myself the kind of She made a little moue at the ‘ Miss Farrar,’ 
woman Philip’s wife ought to be, frowning the and I went on: ‘ You are very young, are you not ? 
while at a dark discontented face, frowning dis- — younger than I expected to find you/ I was 
contentedly back at me, when the door was softly going to add for an engaged young lady, but 
opened, and turning hastily round, my eyes fell thought it better to let the allusion to her engage- 


upon a young girl standing upon the threshold. 

‘ I beg your pardon ; I do not think you heard 
me knock, and I could not wait. I am Lilian/ 
How shall I describe Lilian Farrar ? I have 
described her 1 A child of light, ‘ beautiful with 


ment come first from her. 

‘ Only just turned seventeen,’ she replied with 
a little sigh, 

‘ Is that so very depressing ?’ 

‘Bear Miss Haddon, if I may tell you about 


all the soul’s expansion ’ — the expression of her myself, we shall feel more at home with each 
face ever varying with the dainty colouring of her other V 

graceful poetic thoughts. I need only add that ‘ Tell me anything you please, my dear ; and 
she had deep-blue eyes, shaded by long lashes, try to believe this much — you may trust me/ 
straight, delicately chiselled little nose, sweet ‘ I believed that, the very first moment I looked 
sensitive mouth, pale-brown hair, and the figure at you. Yours is a face to trust.’ 
of a graceful child just merging into womanhood. ‘ Is it — ^is it ? ’ I murmured, smoothing the hair 
‘ May I come in, please ? ’ back from her white brow. ‘That is indeed 

klight love and loveliness and youth and all something to be thankful for. And now I can ask 
that is true, and sweet, and good, come, in ? with a clear conscience, why it is a trouble to be 
But I only bowed, and held out my hand with only seventeen?’ 

a smile, ' * Because — dear Miss Haddon, I am engaged ; and 
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Artlinr— that is his name, you know-does not 
like waiting until I am older, to be married. Papa 
says he muk wait at least a year, and Arthur does 
not like it. Of course I should prefer waiting, I 
am sure we could not possibly be happier than we 
I are now, and I should not like leaving papa — I 
will not, until he is quite well again — ^but I do not 
like Arthur to he disappointed either.^ 

‘ Mr Earrar told me of the engagement' 

^ But I do not think that papa told you of one 
thing which is the very best of all. Arthur first 
met me at a garden-party, given by one of our 
neighbours, just after I came home for good ; and 
he had not the least idea that papa was rich 
when he began to care for me. He liked me for 
myself-— -only for myself ! ' with a grave little nod 
. at me. ^ He was quite surprised -when he found 
that I am an heiress. Do you know, he often says 
that he should prefer having to work for me ; only, 
of course, that need not be.' 

I read her thought, and my heart vrent out to 
Lilian Farrar, as I smilingly replied ; ‘ He gives 
one that impression.’ 

^^Do you know liimi’ she inquired, looking a 
great deal surprised, 

•Enough for that, I think. Mr 'Wentworth, is 
he not V 

^ Mr Wentworth ! ’ she ejaculated. ^ What made 
you think that ? Fo ; hut Arthur is an intimate 
friend of Mr Wentworth’s.' 

I saw that I had made a mistake. But I was 
so much impressed in Mr Wentworth’s favour, 
that the fact of his being an intimate friend of lier 
lover’s seemed a sufficient guarantee of the latter’s 
claims to respect. 

'‘They were -at Eton and Oxford together, and 
Arthur likes him very much/ she continued, as 
though she, on her side, considered that was 
saying a great deal in Mr Wentworth’s favour. 

^ A barrister, is he not ? ' 

^Yes; but he has not been very successful as 

I yet, though he works very hard — writes for news- 
papers and magazines ; and I am sure it is very 

I good of him, for Arthur says he was brought up 
i in the greatest luxury by a rich uncle, and always 

I I led to believe that he would he the old man's 
I heir. But just as he was leaving Oxford, his uncle 

; j married a young girl, and when he had children 
j of liis own, he quite discarded his nephew. But 
I he is like Arthur, and does not care about the 
j money ; he is a great deal more troubled about 
having lost the old man’s good-will. Arthur says 
that he lives in an old tumble-down house — wliich 
is all he possesses of his own — with one servant, in 
the poorest way, and very rarely visits anywhere 
but here. E\’-en here he does not come half often 
enough to please us, we all like him so much. 
Strange that both Arthur and he should com- 
mence life with large exiDectations, and both find 
themselves ppiiiless ; is it not ? hir Trafford was 
irnfortunate in some speculations, I believe; and 
the estates had to be sold after his death*' 

I said something to the, effect that it was fortu- 
i nate that they were equal to the position. Later, I 
I found that her lover’s father had squandered his 
I property in the worst kind of extravagance. 

I A gong was being sounded, and she rose, putting 
her hand under my arm. ^ Yoii must be wanting 
luncheon, Miss liaddon. Auntie said that she 
could not prevail upon you to take any , refresh- 
ment.' 


I was beginning to feel hungry, and acknow- 
ledged that I was. As she went down, she ex- 
plained that her father had of late taken to invalid 
habits, and did not join them at table. We found 
only Mrs Tipper in the dining-room ; a large, lofty 
room, furnished with the same heavy grandeur ol' 
style which had struck me in the other parts of 
the house. But a change had come over IMrs 
TipjDer since I had left her. Her genial good- 
I nature was veiled by the same stiffness and con- 
straint which had jarred upon me at first, as she 
j>olitely trusted I should find something I could 
eat, regretted not having known that I should 
arrive early, so that she might have given orders 
accordingly; and so forth. 

^ The Hacldons of Hadclon ! ' I thought. She 
had seen her brother, and been awed by them. 
But I really could not allow them to come between 
this dear old lady and me, and therefore replied, 

I had been accustomed to live so plainly that this 
was quite a banquet to me ; as indeed it was. I 
saw that I lost ground a little with the man-servant 
in attendance by my candour ; but I could afford 
to wait for his better appreciation. Mrs Tipper 
hesitated a moment, when she reached the head of 
the table, and signified by a gesture her wish for 
me to take my seat there ; in fact, I know now, as 
I guessed then, that she was only too glad to slip i 
out of taking any prominent position in the house- I 
hold. But 1 very decidedly shook my head, and j 
passed down, replying to her little protest, that it 
^vas not to he thought of — it would not be right 
I saw that she understood me to mean that it 
Tvould not be etiquette, and sat down contented. 
Could the clear little lady have known it, my 
ignorance of the ways of the fashionable work! was 
greater than her own. To my amusement, Mrs 
Tipper’s superiors in such knowledge have suc- 
cumbed to the magic -words, tit would not be 
right,' wdth which, knowing no other code, I have 
occasionally ventured to settle a question. Witli 
certain people, ^ It is not right/ solely means ^ It 
is not etic|iiette,' than to sin against which there is 
no greater wrong ; and they have yielded, because 
they have supposed me better acquainted with the 
newest mode, rather than imagine that I could 
have the audacity to attempt iimovatioiis of mv' j 
own. 

I soon succeeded in making matters pleasant with 
Mrs Tipper again. In five minutes the Haddoiis 
of Haddon were forgotten, and we w'ere getting 
through luncheon in friendly agreeable fashion. 
There was a slight obtuseness on Eichard's side 
when I required anything ; but he found that his 
forgetfiilness did not in the slightest degree distur-b 
me, nor prevent my obtaining what I wanted* I 
quietly waited ; and as lie could not let me repeat 
a request more than once without drawing the 
attention of the others to his negligence, lie came 
at length to understand that it was just as well to 
do a thing at once as to be quietly forced to do it. i 
The attention of both Lilian and her aunt was too i 
much concentrated upon me for them to notice the 
man's remissness, and I did my best to prevent 
them seeing it. I knew that Lilians eyes were 
turned upon me more than once when I was 
supposed to be unobservant, and thought of her 
words, ^ Companion means so much/ with all the 
more respect for her judgment, whatever it might 
j)rove to be. 

That Ave two should be friends, I knew. I 
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should love her, and I believed that she might 
come to love me. But would ours be as the 
companionship of two of the same age ? Should I 
ever be able to lay bare my inmost self, living so 
intensely and so differently to the Mary Haddon 
most peojjle knew, to this young girl ? She had 
spoken of her love to me ; should I be able to 
speak of mine to her — the love which was deeper 
and stronger than a girl’s love '? It was with some- 
thing akin to pain that I told myself no. Because 
it was not the love of a girl ; because it was in its 
I heights higher and in its depths deeper; because 
I it was in its strength and weakness so much more 
I human at eight-and-twenty than at seventeen, I 
could not talk about it to Lilian Farrar. The 
i shadowy poetic sentiment which clings about a 
young girl’s dream, the love which is more in 
love with love than with the lover, was not mine. 
I am an old woman now, writing a story for men 
and women, and therefore I will add that I have 
still quite as much romance and enthusiasm in 
my composition as I had at seventeen, which is 
an admission to make in these days ; but at eight- 
and-twenty I persuaded myself that they were or 
ought to be dead. In truth, my eiglit-and-twenty 
years ■were pressing upon me rather too heavily 
for mental health. I could not take kindly to the 
idea that youth ivas gone, or recognise that the 
best of me was not necessarily gone with it. But 
there is no need for me to analyse and dwell 
upon my ■weaknesses here ; they will be apparent i 
enough as I go on, and will doubtless preach their 
own moral without my assistance. 

After luncheon, we returned to the pretty 
morning-room where I had first seen Mrs Tipper, 
and devoted the afternoon to making better ac- 
quaintance with each other. I began by telling | 
my own L'ttle story (so far as it conld be told, with i 
Philip left out) about my dear mother’s long | 
illness, the struggles I had had to obtain a living I 
when alone, and so forth, because I wished to : 
appear in my true colours to these two, and above , 
all, wished to get rid of the Haddons-of-Haddon 
tone in our future intercourse. Then dear old 
Mrs Tipper came out grandly with her little story ! 
respecting past ups and downs ; not even omitting 
the fact that her deceased husband had been 
messenger (between ourselves, porter, my dear) in 
the firm -where her brother rose to be chief, and 
how he had been pensioned by ^ dear Jacob,^ and 
ended his days in peace and comfort in a cottage 
of his own at Holloway, all the grandest visions 
of his youth realised. 

Afterwards, Lilian told how her father had 
risen in life entirely by his own efforts ; whilst 
her colour deepened with an equally right pride 
as she added that her mother had been a gentle- 
woman, to whose foresight her child owed the 
education that was something better than any her 
father’s money alone could have purchased. As 
Mrs Tipper had informed me, it had been Mrs 
Farrar’s dying wish that the first fifteen years of 
her child’s life should be spent with an old friend 
and distant connection of her own. She had not 
erred in her judgment, Notwithstanding her 
naturally good disposition, Lilian would have 
suffered from the disadvantages consequent upon 
being brought up in luxury, the petted heiress 
of a wealthy man, instead of spending her early 
years at a country vicarage in wholesome study 
and exercise. I could understand now how it 


happened that Mr Farrar’s daughter -was so refined 
and different from what might have been expected. 

I knew now why it gratified her so much to 
believe that her lover had not sought her for her 
money’s sake. Any one but herself would have 
thought it natural enough that she should be 
sought for her own sake. How true, and good, 
and sweet she was, and ho-w soon one knew it ; 
there being no mysterious complications in her 
nature which it -would take time to discover. 

^To think of our having so dreaded the lady- 
companion,' auntie ; and to think of my having 
pleaded so much with papa against engaging one I ’ 
ejaculated Lilian, when, after a very pleasant after- 
noon, we rose to go to our rooms and dress for 
dinner. 

‘ We did dread her, did we not, dear ? ’ smil- 
ingly returned the old lady, putting her hand upon 
mine ; ‘ though I had the most cause for dread.’ 

‘ Indeed you had not— your cause is mine,’ very, 
decidedly said Lilian. 

That they could say so much before me was 
sufficient, had I not already arrived at the agree- , 
able conclusion that I had found a home until , 
Philip’s return. 

AUSTEIAN AECTIO DISCOVERY. 

At a time when the attention of this country is 
again being specially directed to the ^[uestioii of 
Arctic exploration, it becomes interesting to take 
note of what other nations have recently achieved 
in the region of Polar discovery. It is not too 
much to say that it is with justice that 'England 
■considers herself in the van as yet of Arctic enter- 
prise ; but we have little hesitation in affirming 
that the expedition the story of which is told in 
the two volumes under notice,"^' is worthy of rank- 
ing side by side ■^dth the most memorable of our 
own voyages of discovery ; and -when it is con- 
sidered that the attention of Austria has but very 
recently been turned to the subject of Arctic 
exploration, the amount of success achieved by 
that nation is all the more creditable. 

It deserves to be stated that the expedition of 
the Tegctthoff was partly clue to the munificence of 
a private individual, the Count Wilczek, who con- 
I tributed the sum of forty thousand florins towards 
its equipment, besides encouraging the enterprise 
by every means in Ms power. The Tegetthoff 
was a screw-steamer of two hundred and twenty 
tons burden, built expressly for this expedition, 
with engines of one hundred horse-power, an cl 
fitted out for a voyage of two-and-a-half years’ 
duration. Her commander was Captain W eyprecht, 
and with him was associated, as colleague and as i 
director of the land operations, the writer of these i 
volumes, Lieutenant Payer. The crew, officers and 
men included, numbered only twenty-four. The 
ideal object of the voyage was the north-east 
passage ; its direct and expressed aim, the explora- 
tion of the seas and lands lying to the north-east 
of Novaya Zemlya., Where the ship was to winter 
was not definitely fixed ; and a return home by 
•way of Behring’s 'Strait was, though improbable, a 
possibility. 

The Tegetthoff left Bremerhaven on June 13, 

* JSfew Lands loithin the Arctic Circle, Narrative of 
the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship Tegetthoff in the 
Tears 1872—1874. By duliiis P^yer, one of the Com- 
manders , of the Expedition. Macmillan & Co. 
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1872, ancl Tromsoe a month later. Immediately every moment drawing' nearpr the qinii-i oo 
pr^ous to the voyage of the a prelimi- crashed against her. ° Now huce blocks reared 

nary voyage of reconnaissance had been made in fathoms high above the vessel fortini thLsrfve! 

Wilezek, who had against her hull ; now masses fell down°beneath her 
found the sea between Spitzbeigen and Novaya until they began to raise her above the level of the 
Zemlya atoost entirely open and free from ice. It sea, the explorers being in readiness at any moment 
thf vouH be in to abandon the ship, in the event of her beincr 

the same condition when the Tegetthoff crossed it, crushed. The pressure approached its heio-bt it 
sffar^ saiUng-vpel had gone’ ' about noon, at Ihioh timeTe vessel ulsSfoini 

so far, a fully equi^pped steam-ship might pene- and groaning in every plank and spar- but tbS 
tmte almost indefinitely. But to the latter vessel crisisVl no'w bermaS/tS pressure M 

Tf°-“ a wholly dissimilar the Tcpstt/io/f righted herself, ani all iiiimedhto 

aspect The ice was first encountered in seventy- danger at W, was past “““mediate 

tour degrees— much farther south than was ex- But the above temble ovnerTVy,™ * 

fh!riid S® explorers what they migh^t at^ny tfme e^ict 

(M Cape Nassau the expedition was overtaken them TO^th^app]SienSon*aTd*feir°^ 'lt*was*^w^i-e 
by Count Wikzeb, who had followed in the Isbfgm, than living within the cSitfoinl SflneLr I.ti 

officers and men'to release the ship. Sa^ng the coSuct of tL S tS 

arlie^"rl:| alfe 

that had been i^ade wlth%mrtoil%™ Sd bSweef ^c^rs 

as soon as made; and when the vekel trieS to rnSnan^ rf complete h^ ' 

which she was beset on all sidea ^ aS Se 

It might be supposed by such as are only imper- pation on tL pa?t both 
fectly acquainted with the Arctic regions, that toe found not onlv Vn be biT> 
ship thus firmly locked in the ice would be safe at Slrv to ^^^Sd ofl^Lnnf absolutely 

least from immediate danger. But this was verv duties cLueet^l wPi, ^ i '^®Pression. The 
fm from being the case. "For some time indeed were LtTnffifitpt * .<^aily routine of work 
the ice by which she was encircled remained The chief 

motionless, but this condition of tihiims was not to to emnloi o^rl f scientific observations 

last. The 13th of October-a Sundav-Wto a dav of th7Zn resources 

ominous for the fate of the e.xpediSon In the snn^ch™®'^ ^®’^® fewer. At first the building of 

the ice-floe burst across imiWcliately up St me" ''’SieTfscW^® ^ 
beneath the ship. Officers and crew rushed on were na=?Pfi incn,f i school was begun, in which 

stdi M.y5t%'ftorvSflw^^^ S®;®,er" ®f!-4'^i“Ta«“‘blar hntL^^^^^ 

w^.hri£V;ra£l 

securely. All then leaped out upon the ice Snd fon^iaLrof *^®,g®*ting-up and per- 

as qmokly as possible got on board whitetcr c,f^™«t i been found a source 

articles had been left lyin" outside the shin ISW^ o^ ^reat _ beneficial occupation and amusement 
the fissures in the flL wKastoy boiS^ i&nm5ef 7"^ •®‘^ where 

with ice-anchors and ropes, and filled up*’ irith of Le meJf^LWT «P“^^ 

snow, in the hope that they mfoht We^ oil nLfbl p jouV as 

though it was felt that at any mSnient a snddeS CKw^lt th? rwLl®''® ’■®n T ■ 

heave might undo the whole iTOrk '>nuaen crew or the i egettlwff were compelled to forec-o i 

During^U this time meaSle, the ice was too^smX the 1 ^ 

tossmg and trembling from its bases while a- ’ languages spoken on board were ■ 

air reverberated with IhriLt awM lnnds^^ too diverse ; for the crew was a very mixed onl ' 
shrieks and howls. Mountains , lifted themsdves Slavs ^fu Hungarians, and’ 

suddenly above the level surface, and the few Sn • an8 to ’ l^^ever, bemg issued in ■ 

groan that rose from the denths fwewlto elii and the performance must have been 

and finaUy increased to a voTof fe SXclTvsn^T? laugnages. There was no 
With the volume of myriad voices. Uproar ani caded dec)- ^ theatre than the barri- 
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thirty degrees of cold ; and lastly, there was a 
general feeling that the situation of the party was 
a far too serious and critical one for such diversions 
to he so welcome as other Arctic expeditions have 
found them. 

During the first winter the TegettJioff drifted 
through the wandering ice for the most part in 
a north-easterly direction. When a little north of 
seventy-four degrees, she took a turn towards the 
west in February 1873. Her course was now a 
generally westward one, hut with variations. In 
the spring and summer of 1873 every effort was 
of course again put forth to free her from the 
ice. All endeavour in this direction, however, still 
proved ineffectual, and the little party again pre- 
pared, though -with very anxious and depressed 
hearts, to face a second winter. But through the 
long gloom of that second winter they were 
to be buoyed up by hope and expectation. In 
August the ship took a turn northward, when 
suddenly, ‘ as if by magic,' the mists lifted, and 
behold! a vast shape, high, bold, and rocky, 
loomed out of the fog on the vessels bows. It 
was land beyond a doubt, new land ; and fresh , 
hope and life filled every breast at the sight. The 
whole aspect of things suddenly changed for the 
explorers. They 3iad now something to look for- 
ward to through the long winter — namely, the 
exploration of that new land which they had 
I discovered, or as it may be said, which had dis- 
: covered them. 

When the land first revealed itself to the ex- 
plorers, it was too late in the season to leave the 
ship for purposes of exploration, and so the Tegett- 
hoff remained close by it, still fast in the ice, all 
through the succeeding winter, during which one 
disturbing thought troubled the minds of all on 
board, the fear, namely, that the vessel might drift 
away again from the land, and all the hopes of the 
expedition end in nothing. But no such untoward 
fortune awaited them. When the spring came 
round, and the long darkness waned, the light 
revealed the land still in the same position. And 
now preparations began to visit the new-found 
land. Three separate sledge-journeys were made 
from the ship, all under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Payer. The first journey began early in 
March 1874, and was a short one. The party com- 
prised six men and three dogs ; but as Lieutenant 
Payer contemplated making his second journey the 
most important one, he reserved the pick of the 
crew for it. It will be understood that it required 
no little courage and patient endurance on the part 
of the handful of men engaged in this first sledge- 
journey across the desolate wastes of ice, when it 
IS stated that their physical condition was very far 
from being perfect. ^ Pospischill suffered from 
lung-disease ; Lurkinovich from pali3itation of the 
heart ; Haller from chronic rheumatism ; Lettis 
from a tendency to bronchial catarrh.' It is there- 
fore ail the more creditable to these men that they 
bore up so well, and accomplished so much, for 
the first sledge-expedition did all that its leader 
expected from it. The position of the new land 
and its general character were determined ; Wilczek 
Island and the south part of Hall Island explored ; 
and from the results thus arrived at, Lieutenant 
Payer was enabled to arrange a plan for a more 
protracted journey towards the north. 

The second sledge-expedition was by far the 
most important of the three. It started from the 


ship bn the 26th of March in the thick of a snow- 
storm. After enduring the most excessive toil and 
hardship, the party penetrated northwai\ls to a 
distance of one hundred and sixty miles, as lar 
as it was possible to go with sledges. The cold 
endured during these sledge-journeys was often 
most intense. The men never dared to bring 
their lips in contact with a metal cup in the act 
of drinking. One shook the liquid into his com- 
panion's mouth. The strongest rum seemed to 
lose all its strength, and had the taste of milk 
and the consistence of oil. The bread was frozen 
so hard that there was danger of breaking the teeth 
in eating it, and it brought blood as it was being 
consumed. The instruments used by Lieutenant 
Payer in surveying burned when he touched 
them ; and the medals worn by some of the men 
felt like hot iron, proving the truth of the saying 
that ^extremes meet.' The furthest point north- 
I ward reached by Lieutenant Payer and his party 
! was Cape Fligely, 85^ 5', where the Aiistro-Him- 
I garian flag was planted for the first time in the 
far north. Gladly would the Lieutenant have 
visited the lands beheld from that northern peak, 
could he have done so with any degree of safety. 
But he felt that he had gone as i’ar as the resources 
at his command warranted, and wisely shrank from 
further risking the lives of his brave followers. 

The work accomplished by the second sledge- 
journey was a sufficiently thorough exploration 
of Kaiser Franz Joseph Land — named after the 
Austrian emperor — and the exploration of Austria 
Sound, which divides Franz Joseph Land into 
Wilczek Land and Zichy Land, Lieutenant Payer 
returned to the ship well satisfied with the results 
achieved ; and we think he had every reason for 
being so. He had, by careful investigations, 
surveys, and drawings, arrived at a very satis- 
factory conception of the newly discovered land. 

Kaiser Franz Joseph Land is an archipelago, of 
about equal dimensions to Spitzbergen, extending 
from eighty degrees or thereabouts to at least eighty- 
three degrees north latitude, but how far from east 
to west was not determined. It is a very barren 
region, as may be believed, containing mountains 
from two to . five thousand feet high, glaciers of 
great size, and many deep fiords. Animal life is 
abundant, bears and seals and Arctic birds in 
great variety, vast numbers being found by the 
explorers in many parts. Ho trace of human 
beings was anywhere discovered, and Lieutenant 
Payer believes the region to be uninhabitable by 
man. By the geological forznation of the islands, 
which seem to be of volcanic origin, the explorer 
was reminded of the north-east coast of Green- 
land. A third and final sledge-journey was made 
by which the north-west coasts of M'Cliutock 
Island were visited. The sledge-expeditions began 
on March 10, 1874, and ended May 3d, during 
which period a distance of four hundred and fifty 
miles was traversed. 

While these expeditions were being made, the 
ship was aH the wiiile fast in the ice ; and as there 
seemed no prospect of getting free, it was resolved 
to abandon her. To remain another winter with 
the hope of further discoveries, would have been, 
under the circumstances, a very great risk. Pro- 
visions were becoming scant, and the physical 
condition , of the men, so severely tried by the 
two winters already passed amid the ice, was far 
too low to make it safe to face a third. And all 
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now felt that they could return to their country 
at least with honour. The Tegettlioff was aban- 
doned on the 20th of May 1874, and the return 
journey to Europe began. But the dangers and 
hardships of the explorers were by no means yet 
oyer. The progress southward, now in the sledges, 
now by boats, 'vras toilsome, painful, and slow in 
the extreme. To convey a conception of this it 
is sufficient to state that ^ after two months of 
indescribable efforts, the distance between us and 
the ship was not more than two German miles 
a space that would be equal to about nine English 
miles. Does not this rate of progress correvspond 
in a striking degree with the experience of our 
own recent Arctic expedition in traversing the 
terrible ‘ sea of ancient ice ? ’ But had the ice of 
the Novaj^a Zenilya seas remained much longer 
as formidable as it did to the sledge-parties of 
Commander Markham and his colleagues, the Aus- 
trian expedition party must have one and all per- 
. ished. But fortunately, at the end of two months’ 
travelling, and wdien the men had almost begun 
to despair, ^ leads ^ unexpectedly opened up in the 
ice ; and after one more month of sledging and 
boating, the open ocean was reached in 77^ 40' ; 
an unusually high latitude. Ultimately the party 
were picked up, as they had hoped for, by a 
Eussian fishing-vessel, off Cape Britwin, minus one 
only of its members, poor Krisch the engineer, 
who had died of consumption shortly before the 
abandonment of the ship. 

The literary skill with which the writer of 
these volumes has told the story of the Austrian 
Arctic Expedition is quite equal to the best of 
similar narratives by any former Arctic explorer. 
He describes the really wonderful fortunes of the 
expedition, through all its many vicissitudes and 
perils, simply and modestly, yet with great vivid- 
ness and realistic power. His story purports to be no 
more than a popular narrative of what Austria has 
accomplished in Arctic discovery ; but it is really 
more than this. In addition to their interest as a 
record of courageous enterprise and patient resolu- 
tion and endurance in the lace of the most excessive 
hardships, the volumes i)ossess a distinct scien- 
tific value ; for their author is an accomplished man 
of science, as w^ell as a brave navigator and exi^lorer. 
In a portion of the introductory chapters, Lieu- 
tenant Payer treats at length and with great clear- 
ness the various theories that have at different 
times been put forward as to the existence of an 
open Polar sea. He unhesitatingly concludes that 
ho such sea exists ; a conclusion, which agrees with 
the actual discoveries of our own Arctic expedi- 
tion. From this opinion, however, his colleague 
Commander Weyprecht, dissents, as does also the 
eminent German geographer Dr Petermann. ‘ The 
Pole impracticable;’ such was the brief telegraphic 
summary with which the announcement of the 
return of the Alert and Discovery was heralded. 
But Captain Hares has since modified this expres- 
sion. He wishes^ it to he understood that all he 
means to affirm is, that the Pole is impracticable 
by the route taken by the Alert and Discovery , and 
with the present existing scientific appliances. 

Impracticable the Horth Pole may perhaps ever 
remain, if the state of the ice encountered by our 
expedition and by Lieutenant Payer be its normal 
one. But of this we have as yet no. certain proof ; 
nor yet, in spite of our author’s wall-reasoned con- 
clusions, that in some seasons an open, sea may not j 


exist. Some of our readers may remember that the 
American expedition in the Polaris, under Caj>taiii 
Hall, found open water Wiiere the sledging-parties 
of the Alert and Discovery found only vast ice 
masses of a hundred and fifty feet in height. It 
appears to us then that nothing dogmatic can be 
said on one side or the other in resp)ect to this 
question. 

One other j^oint raised by Lieutenant Payer is 
deserving of note, %vhicb is, that in all Arctic ex- 
ploration there are tw'o objects to be considered, 
and that these are distinct, and not, as has been 
too often supposed, identical. These are — the 
^ reaching of the Hortli Pole,’ and ^ the explora- 
tion of the Polar regions,’ The former appeals 
more to the imaginative and romantic side of our 
nature ; but Lieutenant Payer takes a broader 
vie^v of the c|uestion. He believes, in conjunction 
with Commander Weyprecht, that the Polar regions 
alford special facilities — greater perhaps than any 
quarter of the globe — for observations of natural 
phenomena — magnetism, the aurora, &c. ; and for 
the study of geology, zoology, and botany. In 
short, -while not undervaluing the importance of 
geographical discovmy, he holds that the prime • 
object of future Arctic expeditions should be the 
increasing of our knowledge of natural pheiioniena, 
for the observation of wdiich these northern regions 
offer such great advantages. 


A CUEATE’S HOLIDAY, 

IN FOUE CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 

It was not long past noon when I alighted before 
the door of the Ship and Anchor at Lleyrudrigg, 
But instead of entering that inn, I waited merely 
until Jonathan had driven the dog-cart to a stable- 
yard round the corner, and then -^valked away at 
a quick pace towards the beach. Arrived there, I 
collected a number of fishermen whom, in accord- 
ance with my anticipations, I found loitering about 
the sands, and told them my stoiy. I did so in as 
clear and succinct a manner as possible, commencing 
-with an account of Mr John Wiliiams’s suspicious 
conduct, and proceeding in regular order to its ter- 
mination. The narrative, however, wms frequently 
interrupted by excited exclamations from the sturdy 
W^elshmen, and its progress considerably delayed by 
the necessity for interpretation to those amongst 
them w’ho did not understand English. By the 
time it -was finished quite a small crowd had 
gathered around me ; and when finally I made an 
appeal for assistance in rescuing 5Ir iSlorgan from 
his dangerous situation, a dozen stout fellows vol- 
unteered to accompany me to the s]>ot. Thanking 
them with no hypocritical cordiality, I inquired, 
albeit -with some doubt, wdietlier conveyance for 
so large a party could be obtained in the village. 
Unhesitatingly a chorus of voices assured me 
in reply that the best and speediest method of 
returning to the Spike Eocks would be by sea- 
one of the sailors adding the agreeable intelligence, 
that with wind and tide both in our favour as 
they were at present, we might hope to reach them 
in little over an hour. 

The suggestion meeting, as I need scarcety say, 
with my delighted approval, a friendly contention 
ensued as to which of the fishing-smacks offered 
by their respective owners for the purpose should 
have the honour of making the little voyage.. But 
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hastened by my impatient entreaties, the question 
was quickly and amicably settled ; and the anchor 
of the selected vessel having been weighed, I 
embarked along with my rough but kindly 
natured companions. As might be expected, all 
conversation during the short sail turned exclu- 
sively on the one theme, and over and over again 
I was called upon to repeat to those of the fisher- 
men not engaged in w^orkiiig the vessel, portions 
of the tale I had already related.^ But the infor- 
mation was not all on one side, since for my part 
I learned from my seafaring associates one or two 
very significant facts — the chief amongst them 
being that the owners of Spike Eock Farm and 
of the and Anchor inn were brothers ; and 
that two other gentlemen who had visited the 
Spike Eocks, after staying at the hotel in Lley- 
rudrigg, had also mysteriously disappeared from 
that neighbourhood. With Eght thrown upon the 
matter by the former of these facts, I now under- 
stood how it was that the farmer’s physiognomy 
had impressed me as familiar — the resemblance 
between the brothers, though not very striking, 
being quite sufficient to account for it — and by 
the latter I was, if possible, more thoroughly 
convinced than ever of the diabolical premedita- 
tion with which the intended murder had been 
committed. 

The sailor who had made it proved to be not far 
wrong in his calculation as to the length of ^ time it 
would take to reach our destination. Exactly one 
hour and a quarter after quitting Lleyrudrigg we 
landed, with some difficulty, a little beyond the 
bird-haunted crags, and at once started, almost at 
a run, for the farther of the two ^Devils’ Holes,’ 
the seamen, by my direction, carrying with them a 
coil of strong rope. But although upon attaining 
it, we all shouted in concert, urging my reverend 
friend to make some sign from his place of conceal- 
ment, no response was given to the summons. 
And when time after time it had been repeated 
without other result than a series of echoes, loud 
enough to be heard above the din of the restless 
waters below, I could see some of the men 
beginning to look at me askance ; then gradually 
upon the faces of one or two the air of questioning 
doubt gave place to an angry scowl ; and from 
certain' low mutterings which reached my ear, 

I gathered that an impression was beginning to 
be formed that I was either mad, or that I had 
mischievously brought them upon a fooFs errand. 

Determined at once to alter this state of afluirs, 

I adopted what, with my sensitiveness to gid- 
diness, w^as certainly a bold measure. Eequest- 
ing that the rope might be fastened about my 
waist, I directed my companions to loAver me to 
the spot in which I asserted that I had seen the 
minister. Eeassured by the confidence implied in 
this step, the men obeyed ; and accordingly, I 
shortly found myself swinging within that awful 
chasm, with the rope vibrating to and fro, and a 
deafening roar coming up from beneath. Presently 
liiy feet touched the slanting granite shelf described 
in the previous chapter, and immediately I felt 
them slip from under me ; then, as the rope paid 
out with a jerk, I slid downwards tlirouglx a- 
narrow opening into a minute cave in the rock, 
and lay there for a few moments stunived by the 
violence of a blow which my head had received 
in the fall. Upon recovering consciousness, , ! 
found myself resting upon the body of my friend 


and moving so as to obtain a view of his face, I 
soon discovered why there had been no reply to 
our reiterated calls. 

The little minister — I saw it with deep thank- 
fulness — ^was still alive, but Ms ears had been 
rendered obtuse by the delirium of a raging fever. 
His eyes, wide oj)en, were fixed upon the roof of 
the tiny cavern, and though, upon my addressing 
him, they wandered during several seconds over 
my countenance, it was without the slightest sign 
of recognition. He commenced a rigmarole of 
rambling disconnected sentences, at all times 
painful to hear from the lips of the poor suflerer 
j from a perturbed brain, but ’which, uttered in that 
weird and awful place, ^vas naturally invested 
with double horror. My fingers trembling in the 
attempt, I now hastened to undo the rope from 
about my own person, in order that I might secure 
it round that of Mr Morgan. But owing to tlie 
opposition offered by the unconscious man, the 
task proved to be one of no small difficulty. At 
length, however, it was accomplished ; and signing 
to those above to draw in the rope, I gently guided 
the body of the little Welshman through the 
entrance to the cavern, noticing as I did so that 
his right leg was fractured and terribly swollen. 
Not caring to witness the perilous ascent, 1 remained 
within the cave until a loud ^ Hurrah ! ’ proclaimed 
liis safe arrival upon terra firma. Then scrambling 
out, I watched the rope re-descending, once more 
adjusted it round my waist, and in a lew moments 
afterwards was kneeling by my friend’s side upon 
the grass, and at the request of the excited fisher- 
men, searching his pockets for the huge wash- 
leather purse of which I had spoken to them'. 

Its absence, as well as that of his watch and 
chain, appeared to settle beyond question in their 
minds the fact that there had been foul-play ; and 
a motion emanating from one of their number that 
vre should take the law into our own hands, and 
proceed to arrest the farmer and his famil}^, was 
unanimously carried. 

Accordingly, leaving Mr Morgan under the care 
of a couple of the elder men, we adjourned in a 
body to the Spike Eock Farm but only to find it, 
to our extreme mortification, entirely untenanted. 
Evidences, however, of hasty flight existed in such 
abundance, that we could not but conclude that its 
late inmates had only just departed. And con- 
firmation of this supposition was not wanting ; 
for one of the sailors, gazing from an upper 
window, presently espied, for down the winding 
lane up which I had yestere’en driven, a mass of 
heads progressing rapidly, but with a jolting kind 
of motion, as though their owners were being 
carried along in a spring-cart or some sucli vehicle. 
Drawing the obvious inference that our large party 
must have been seen by the criminals, surrounding 
the supposed grave of their victim, and that con- 
scious guilt having excited their alarm, they were 
now endeavouring to escape from the justice which 
would follow detection, we consulted with each 
other as to what it were best to do. The result 
of the conference was a decision to take the 
vessel farther round the headland, to a small 
town where better accommodation could be found 
for the sick man than at Lleyrudrigg, and in the 
vicinity of which was a station of coast-guards- 
men. This resolution being promptly carried out, 
Mr Morgan was conveyed upon landing to a com- 
fortable hotel, where a physician was speedily 
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procured to attend him ; and accompanied by my 
corps of witnesses, I proceeded to lay before the 
roper authorities a full statement of the events 
have described, and to place the case in their 
hands. Then bestowing upon my quondam com- 
panions a good dinner, and promising to obtain 
for them a reward for their services, which I was 
myself xinable to afford, I walked with them to 
the landing-stage, and saw them off upon their 
return voyage. A message directed that same 
afternoon to Mrs Morgan, Pwlwyn, brought with 
great celerity to the side of the little minister the 
ten derest and most devoted nurse in the world ; 
and before many days, he was so far recovered as 
to be able to supply any farther testimony which 
was wanting for the conviction of his intending 
murderers. Such testimony, however, had by that 
time become almost unnecessary, since upon being 
captured (as they had been with prompt despatch), 
the youngest of the culprits had consented to earn 
a pardon by turning icing’s evidence. By this lad’s 
confession it was now clearly proved that the : 
minister’s glass of spirits had, as I had suspected, 
been hea\dly drugged, that his three hundred 
pounds had been stolen, and thjat he himself had 
been cast into the ‘ Devil’s Hole and from the 
same source it was also ascertained that two other 
gentlemen — one of them a jeweller, known to be 
travelling with valuable diamonds in his posses- 
sion — had by Abel Williams, owner of Spike Eock 
Farm, and his two eldest sons, and at the instiga- 
tion of John Williams of Lleyrudrigg, been done to 
death by being precipitated into the same chasm. 

At the following summer assizes, Abel, Eobert, 
and Thomas Williams were condemned to suffer 
the full penalty of the law ; Jonathan Williams 
the hunchback and the farmer’s remaining sons 
received sentences of imprisonment of more or 
less severity; whilst to the landlord of the JSMp 
and Anchor was awarded the well-merited punish- 
ment of transportation for life. 

A few sentences will now suffice to complete my 
story. At the urgent request of the good couple, 
to whom I had become sincerely attached, and to 
whom indeed iny services for the journey were, I 
thought, almost indispensable, I consented to return 
with them to their home. I did not, however, 
when giving that consent, intend to remain longer 
than one evening at Pwlwyn— my leave of 
absence from my duties having long since expired. 
But strange to say, when a Ml week had elapsed 
I was still lingering in that small and in itself 
unattractive Welsh village ; and it was not until 
an entire change in my sentiments and in all my 
prospects for life had been wrought by my visit, 
that I eventually left it for OllyhilL 

During the time she had spent at the hotel whilst 
engaged in nursing her husband, and especially 
when upon the way home, hlrs Morgan had made 
frequent allusion in my presence and in terms of 
the highest praise to a certain young cousin under 
whose charge she had left her house and children. 
But little did I dream that that cousin— the Lily 
■whose name I had so often heard repeated — 
my Lily— Lily Thornton! Such, however, upon 
arriving at Pwlwyn, I found to, be the case ; and 
in the surprise and uncontrollable joy of that 
unexpected meeting, I laiew that I, in fact that 
both of us, had betrayed ourselves. Then follow'ed 
days full of a bliss so sw^eet, that resolve as I 
w^ould, I could not forego it, when ih the delightful 


consciousness of tacitly confessed love, Lily and I 
wandered forth together, seeking the shady woods 
and conversing in confiding tones — principally 
about nothing. At length there came a certain 
sunny afternoon when, seated side by side upon 
a rustic bridge, -we bent in silence over a little 
babbling stream, our heads coming into closer and 
closer proximity, until in the end, with a sudden 
movement, ‘our spirits rushed together in the 
meeting of the lips.’ ilfter that, as any person 
of the slightest experience in such matters will 
readily believe, it was — to use a slang phrase — all 
up with me. I left that bridge an affianced man ; 
and uj)on returning to Ollyhili I resigned my 
curacy ; and upon receiving Squire Thornton’s 
somewhat reluctant consent to my engagement 
with Ms daughter, I obtained a situation in a- 
mercantile house in Liverpool, the principal of 
which was an uncle of my intended bride. With 
indefatigable industry I laboured for two years to 
earn for myself a good position ; and at the close 
of that time took to my bosom, for weal or w^oe, 
the wife for -whose sake I had quitted the Church 
and joined the Merchants’ Service, 

In conclusion, the events I have here faithfully 
related, involve a virtue which every one ought to 
endeavour to jjractise — the virtue of Presence of 
Mind. Ill cases of sudden peril, a moment or two 
of calm thought on the part of one person, has fre- 
quently been the means of saving not only his own 
but the lives of his fellow-creatures. In the case 
of a theatre on hre, or in a runaway carriage, he 
(or she) -^vho has the presence of mind to sit still, 
has the best chance of saving his (or her) life. In 
my case, feigning sleep probably saved mine. 


TOY-LA HD. 

a romantic and beautiful district of the Southern 
Tyrol, at no great distance from the towm of 
Botzen, stands the flourishing village of St Ulrich. 

It is indeed more a small to-^vii than a village, and | 
extends itself -^videly along the right bank of one 
of those rushing streams that dash through nearly 
every valley, and are fed by the melting of the 
snow on the lofty mountain-ranges of the neigh- 
bonrhood. It contains several good and comfort- 
able inns ; and boasts of two churches, one of 
which is old and small ; the other new and large, 
and handsomely carved and decorated outside, 
while in the interior, besides some richly painted 
windows and a good altar-piece, there is a great 
variety of statues and small flgures, all of wood, 
most of them very delicately carved, and many of 
them, as -well as much of the internal ornamenta- 
tion of the church, tastefully gilt and coloured. 
This wood-carving is indeed the staple manufac- 
ture of the place, and has raised it to its present 
condition of evident prosperity. There are no- 
signs of poverty anywhere visible; the people 
look healthy, happy, well fed and well clad, and 
their houses roomy and clean. Let us see how 
this pleasant state of matters has been brought I 
about. 

Wood-carving is the chief occupation of many a 
mountain village both in the Tyrol and in Switzer- 
land ; hut in no place has it been carried to greater 
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perfection or been entered into more thoroughly 
by the inhabitants than at St Ulrich. One branch 
of it indeed, the manufacture of wooden toys, 
particularly dolls, may be considered almost a 
speciality of the district ; for the little town of St 
Ulrich is the great storehouse from which the chief 
toy-traders of Europe, we might almost say of the 
-world, draw those rich and inexhaustible supplies 
which brighten so many nurseries and gladden the 
hearts of so many little ones. The art is said to have 
been introduced into the valley about the begin- 
ning of the last century, since which time it has 
been the principal employment of the inhabi- 
tants, male and female, young and old alike ; for 
ancient grandfathers and grandmothers may be 
seen steadily pursuing the vocation that has been 
theirs from their earliest years ; and as soon as the 
little boys or girls can be safely trusted with knives, 
they begin their rude endeavours to carve the 
form of some animal or toy which is the peculiar 
line of their family. This is one of the odd things 
in connection wnth the trade, that, as a general 
rule, each fiimily or group of families has its own 
special department, from which they do not 
deviate. Some carve, some paint, some gild ; the 
painters often working only in one 
colour ; while the carvers constantly stick to the 
manufacture of one or two, or at the most of 
half-a-dozen animals, of certain toys or certain 
portions of toys and dolls, and so on through 
all the endless ramifications of their Lilliputian 
industry. 

It is a most curious sight to watch them at work.^ 
They use no models, and work entirely by rule of 
thumb ; long practice having made them so perfect 
that they turn out the tiny articles without the 
slightest hesitation, every one ^ as precisely alike as 
if they had been cast in a mould. In this way are 
manufactured the varied collection of animals 
found in a Noah’s Ark. Some families will cut 
out lions, tigers, camels, and elephants ; others, 
sheep, oxen, and deer ; others, chiefly birds ; while 
another group will produce the wonderfully dressed 
little men and women popularly supposed to repre- 
sent Noah and his seven human companions. The 
colouring of these productions is quite another 
branch of the trade ; and while the carving goes 
on at all times with unabated regularity, the 
painting of the various articles is only added as 
they are required ; that is, when orders come from 
the toy-dealers ; and this frequently varies accord- 
ing to circumstances ; so that the colouring and 
gilding business is not on the whole so steady and 
profitable as the carving. 

There are several shops and warehouses where 
the articles thus manufactured are sold ; but there 
are two leading merchants who act as wholesale 
exporters, buying the carved work either from the 
people themselves, or from minor agents, who 
realise a small profit, by acting as middlemen. 
Permission can readily be obtained to visit those 
establishments; and it is a curious and amusing 
sight ^ to walk . through their vast repositories, 
and inspect the extraordinary collection of dolls 
and toys gathered together under one roof. The 
dolls are in themselves a very wonderful exhibi- 
tion. There are rooms upon rooms quite filled 
with them, of every size and style, small and large, 
painted and nnpainted ; their size varying from 
tiny atoms scarcely an inch long, to huge figures 
of nearly a yard in length, most of them jointed, 


and the greater part nncoloured, and just as they 
came from the hands of the carver. They are 
carefully sorted according to their various sizes ; 
and great shelves and cases in every direction are 
crammed with them. Some sizes are more popular 
than others ; a very favourite length being about 
two inches ; of this size one of the great doll- 
merchants of St Ulrich buys thirty thousand every 
week during the whole year ! The makers of this 
kind can turn out about twenty dozen a day, each 
skilful worker ; the painting being quite an after 
concern, with which the carvers have nothing to 
do. Here also are bins filled with wooden animals, 
al§o of different sizes and different degrees of 
excellence ; for while some are merely roughly 
shaped and the production often of very young 
children, others are carved -with very great care 
and dexterity, and are faithful representations 
of the creatures they are intended to imitate. All 
the numerous toys with which we are familiar ia 
the shops, or which we have played with in child-, 
hood, here first spring into being. Noah’s Arks, 
empty and full ; armies of wooden soldiers on 
horseback and on foot ; farmyards of various 
dimensions^ stored with every article needful for 
the juvenile agriculturist ; dolls’ furnikxre of 
every shape and pattern ; sets of tea-cops and 
saucers, and all kinds of domestic utensils; little 
w'ooden horses, little wooden carts. In short 
it is toys, toys everywhere ; and even with all our 
experience of the capacity of children for acquiring 
such possessions, it is really difficult to credit the 
fact that this enormous manufacture and unceasing 
distribution go on, like the poet’s brook, ^for 
ever.’ 

Quitting the premises, the visitor is still pur- 
sued by the prevailing ■ occupation. Carts are 
coining and going, all carrying the one universal 
load — toys; while at every cottage door are 
seated some of the inmates, busily engaged with 
their own special branch of the trade ; mothers 
singing to the children on their knee while they 
yet deftly carve a cow or a goat ; old men and 
women whittling away, the ground at their feet 
strewed with the chips and shavings ; and quite 
little boys and girls gravely cutting the portions 
intrusted to them, and soon acquiring a skill 
which enables them to add materially to the 
family gains. The men are usually employed on 
carving of a higher class, chairs, boxes, brackets, 
or on the superior quality of toys ; as well as on 
that special branch which has attained very great 
perfection in St Ulrich, the cutting out and orna- 
mentation of crucifixes, figures of Christ, the 
Yirgin, and the Saints, and of numerous other 
articles employed for the decoration of churches 
and sacred buildings. 

As we have already said, it is an interesting 
sight to watch the people at their work. They 
are very willing to gratify the curiosity of visitors, 
and will readily communicate all the information 
in their power regarding their trade and its emolu- 
ments. The trees from which the different articles 
are made are a soft kind of pine, very easily cut 
and worked. They grow in abundance in the 
district, and are the main source of its prosperity. 
But with this prosperity the steady and indus- 
trious habits of the people themselves have also 
much to do. The youngest members of a family 
begin to work as soon as they are able to do so ; 
and this regular occupation is continued through 
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life till the trembling fingers can no longer hold 
the carving-tools. 

As a rule the inhabitants of St Ulrich are 
simple and domestic in their tastes ; they are 
fond of fiowers, and their little gardens are care- 
fully cultivated, and gay with bright colouring. 
As yet their isolated position, remote from the 
track of the ordinary tourist, has preserved them 
from many of the hurtful follies^ and vices too 
often found in more frequented districts, and but 
few of the villagers have ever passed beyond the 
bounds of their own secluded valley. And yet 
this little hamlet has a world- wide reputation. 
The toys of St Ulrich have delighted generations 
long passed away ; they are to he found in palace, 
hali, and cottage ; in the populous cities and quiet 
country homes of Europe, in far-distant nurseries 
of Asia and America ; and in all probability they 
will continue to be poured forth in inexhaustible 
profusion when this and many a succeeding gener- 
ation have gone from the whirl and bustle produced 
by the less innocent toys and amusements of 
maturity, to that silent land whose shadows are 
still deeper than those of the dark and majestic 
pine-trees that close in round the little valley of 
St Ulrich. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

We have more than once mentioned the Austra- 
lian ^ gum-tree ’ — Eucalyptus — and the remarkable 
properties by which it checks malaria and the 
noxiousness of marshes. Dr Angus Smith, E.E.S., 
whose valuable paper on Peat-bogs we noticed 
a few months since, believes that the neighbour- 
hood of Eome, the malarious, unhealthy Cam- 
pagna, might be rendered habitable by large 
plantations of the eucalyptus. He has visited the 
locality, and saw an experiment on a small scale, 
about four miles from Eome, which appeared to 
be satisfactory. ‘As one enters the garden,^ he 
says, ‘ there is a peculiar odour perceptible : it is 
fragrant, pleasant, and resinous ; some compare it 
to that from turpentine, some to the black currant ; 
but every one attempts to give the name of some 
other odour as evidently mixed with this more 
prominent one. . . . This experiment shews that 
men may live in health in one of the worst parts 
of the Campagna with proper precautions. Instead 
of a neglected country with scarcely a house, it 
might be a pleasant habitation, as it once was, for 
many thousands. ... We are informed that the 
tree itself with its exhalation is quite sufficient to 
render a district healthy; and it is perfectly 
certain that if the oil is efficacious, and the evi- 
dence gives faith, those who live near must be 
continually taking in doses which must soon equal 
in amount that usually given as a cure. They 
must in fact be living in a constant vapour of 
this healing oil.’ More on this interesting subject 
may be found in the Proceedings of the Philoso- 
phical Society of Manchester, vol. 15. 

At the last annual meeting of the Eoyal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society (Falmouth) there was, as usual, 
an interesting display of works of art and mechan- 


ical inventions, and prizes were offered which may, 
perhaps inspire further inventions. As examples 
we. mention five hundred pounds for the best boring- 
machine applicable to Cornish mines : fifty pounds 
‘ for the discovery of a new mineral in Cornwall or 
Devon likely to become commercially valuable ; ’ 
and ‘for a method, mechanical or chemical, of 
making marketable, with commercial advantage, 
ores or minerals produced in Cornwall or Devon, 
and hitherto regarded as worthless, or of little 
value.’ 

The so-called diamonds in the Diamond Eock 
Drill are in reality carbonite, a mineral found in 
Brazil. When first offered for sale, the price was 
fourpence a carat ; now it is from fifteen to twenty 
shillings. These pieces of carbonite being firmly 
set in a ‘ crown,’ form a drill which, when driven 
by steam, will pierce the very hardest of rocks. 
According to the nature of the rock, the progress 
will be from one inch to two and a half inches a 
minute, which in ten hours would amount to a 
considerable number of feet. The wear of the 
carbonite is so small that in boring quartz, which 
is not a soft rock, to a depth of thirty feet, not 
more than one sixty-fourth of an inch w'ould be 
worn off. The dangerous reef in the estuary of 
the Tees is in course of removal hy means of the 
diamond drill. Holes are bored ; blasting charges 
are inserted ; the rock is blown to pieces ; two 
thousand tons a day are lifted by a dredger ; and 
the total cost for all this is not more than four 
shillings a cubic yard. 

Mr ilandyside exhibited at the Cornish meeting 
above mentioned a locomotive which will ascend 
steep slopes of one foot in ten, or one in eight if 
required, and therefore may be turned to good use 
ill a hill-country. The Brenner Bail way, by which 
trains cross from Tyrol into Italy, has a rise of one 
foot in forty : on railway lines generally one foot 
in eighty may he taken as an axmlable gradient : 
hence it will be understood that a locomotive able 
to run straight up hill without miles of zigzag will 
admit of much economy in railway construction. 
This new locomotive has, at its rear, a drum wound 
round with a chain, and is ]3rovided with self-act- 
ing grips, which descend at the proper moment, 
and biting the sides of the rails, after the manner 
of a vice, so fix the locomotive to the spot that it 
becomes a stationary engine. Some of the ivagons 
are fitted with similar grips, to prevent the train 
from running back during the ascent When pre- 
paring to mount a hill, the free end of the chain 
is made fast to the foremost wagon ; the locomo- 
tive moves on the whole length" of the chain and 
fixes itself ; the drum begins to turn, and by wind- 
ing up the chain, hauls the train up ; and this 
process is repeated until the hili-top is reached. 

Here then is a new appliance for the engineer- 
ing profession. Its capabilities have been proved, 
as stated in the Eeport, at the ' new Avori- 
month dock, where a Handyside locomotive has 
hauled- the excavated material from the bottom of 
the basin, and deposited it wherever required for 
filling on the top. 

Other advantages possessed by this locomotive 
are : that it can he used vdth rails much lighter, and 
consequently less costly than those in general use : 
that the drum and chain facilitate the passage of 
curves : that p train of coal- wagons may be close 
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coupled as a passenger train; and that its break- 
power is complete, and being applied to the sides 
of the rails, does not injure the surface that bears 
the traffic. 

We are informed that a steam tram car has 
been invented at St Louis, United States, which 
travels seven miles in fifteen minutes. ^The boiler, 
cylinder, coal-hox, and water-barrel are ingeniously 
planned to occupy as little space as possible ; and 
the inventor states that ^ under ordinary circum- 
.stances the cost of fuel will not exceed three 
shillings a day.' For further particulars, inquirers 
must write to St Louis. 

On looking at a map, one often feels a desire 
to tell off-hand the distance between two places. 
Among the instruments exhibited at Falmouth, 
Morris' Patent Chartometer, which may he carried 
in the pocket as easily as a watch, wnll enable any 
one to get the desired information. The ^ works ' 
of the chartometer are moved by a wheel project- 
ing on one side. To measure any distance on a 
map, we are told it is only necessary to hold the 
instrument upright, and run the wheel along the 
line between two places, or the course of a river, or 
the sinuosities of a coast, _ and the indicating fly 
denotes the number of miles or parts of a mile. 
The distance is shewn at once, without the trouble 
of calculation, which is an important advantage. 
A Patent Measuring Instrument, by the same 
maker, is described as ‘ somewhat similar in char- 
acter, being run along the surface to be measured. 
It measures up to one hundred feet ; and is of the 
size of an ordinary watch.’ ■ 

The practice of using leather belts for trans- 
mission of power in foundries and factories, which 
prevails largely in the United States, has been 
imitated in Lancashire and Yorkshire with satis- 
factory results. With belts there is less noise and 
less vibration than with iron shafting and bevelled ! 
wheels ; the walls of the building are consequently i 
not w^eakened by perpetual shaking, and diminu- ' 
tion of roar and rattle cannot fail to he a benefit i 
to all concerned. Nevertheless leather belts are 
costly articles, and if hemp could be substituted 
for leather there would he a saving of two-thirds of 
the cost. This has been proved in Dundee, where 
in one of the factories (Messrs A. & J. Nicholl’s) 
rope-gearing is used for transmission of power to 
all parts of the building, and during an experience 
of five years, has given full satisfaction. The size 
of the ropes varies with the work required; the 
largest, in the instance here under notice, being 
six and a half inches circumference. The power 
is communicated directly from the fly-wheel, 
the rim of which, instead of cogs, is filled with 
circumferential Y-shaped grooves. The ‘life’ of 
a rope is said to be from, three to five years, 
though some ropes last much longer ; which con- 
sidering that they travel from three thousand to 
six thousand feet per minute, may be regarded as 
long enough. 

The Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers contains a description of Frisbie’s Mecha- 
nical Fire-feeder — a contrivance 'which economises 
fuel, increases heat, and saves trouble when applied 
to the fireplace of a steam-engine or furnace. Under- 
neath the fireplace is a mechanism which carries 
a movable hopper ; the hopper is filled with coal, 
and by the turning of a winch, is raised until the 
fresh coal is pressed against the bottom of the fire. 
The smoke, having to rise through an existing 


fire, is nearly all consumed ; and the pressure from 
below breaks up the clinkers, and causes them to 
fall away to the circumference of the fireplace, 
from any part of which, as the bars are made to 
"rotate, they can he easily removed. Among the 
advantages of this method are : that ‘ the fire is not 
reduced in intensity by the cold fuel damping the 
flame,’ as is the case in fireplaces of the usual con- 
struction that ‘ each successive charge of fuel 
lifts up and most effectually pokes the fire : ’ that 
‘ the cooling of the furnace by the admission of a 
large volume of cold air wffien the fire-doors are 
opened for stoking, is avoided;’ and that ‘a 
smokeless flame is readily attainable with a 
thick fire, although using smaller fuel than can be 
I employed in ordinary furnaces.' Accepting this 
' information, it is not out of jplace to mention that 
the furnace by which steam is generated for driv- 
ing the machinery by which this Journal and our 
other works are printed, is fed upon a some'what 
similar principle. Small coal (dross) is placed in 
a hopper at the near end of the furnace, and rests 
upon and is gradually carried into the interior and 
on to the far end (where it is dropped as clinkers) 
by closely connected parallel bars which traverse 
the furnace from end to end and slowly revolve 
round a ‘ drum.' The strength of the fire is regu- 
lated by a door, which may be raised or lowered 
by a winch, to admit of a greater or less supply 
of fuel, as necessity may indicate. The result is 
that combustion begins at the near end of the fur- 
nace, the smoke is consumed before it can reach 
the flue, a steady fire is maintained without 
admitting an unnecessary amount of cold air or 
necessitating the constant attendance of a fire- 
man, and the economical desideratum of a perfect 
smoke-consuming apparatus is achieved. The 
apparatus goes by the name of Jukes’ Patent, and 
has been in constant use for over twenty years. In 
comparison with ordinary furnaces, a saving of 
seven per cent, of fuel is efl’ected. Why this 
patent apparatus for prevention of smoke is not in 
universal use, we cannot explain. 

A curious fact was mentioned at a meeting of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers (Newhali 
Street, Birmingliam). The boiler of a locomotive 
engine that had been working on a branch of the 
London and North-western Railway near London 
had become very foul through the constant use 
of hard water. Recourse was then had to a 
supply of water which had been softened, ‘ and at 
the end of a month the boiler was perfectly clean. 
The soft water had taken out the whole of the 
deposit, and not a handful of scale could be got 
when the boiler was washed out.' 

Another fact: the water of a well at Camden 
Town (London) was so unfit for locomotive purposes 
that it could not be kept in the boilers on account 
of priming. ‘To get over the difficulty, the railway 
company arranged with the canal alongside, by . 
putting down a double acting-pump with separate 
outlets and inlets, so that in one stroke the pump 
would have a measure of water from the canal and 
put it into the tank for the locomotives, and the 
return stroke would take the water from the well 
afid put it into the canal.' 'I 

Many attempts have been made to turn kite- ' 
flying , to practical uses, but with scarcely any 
other result than to shew that in the art of kite- 
flying we are far behind China and J apan. ^ Success 
depends on the shape of the kite ; and if a kite 
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LINES TO A LATE-BOEK MOUNTAIN LAMB, ON 
A BLINK OF SUNSHINE IN WINTER. 

Wee lammie, on yon Scottish hill, 

Sport while ye may, and tak your fill 
O’ this hit glint o’ simmer still. 

Pair feckless^ thing ; 

Winter a ronth" o’ cauld and chill 

Too soon will bring. 

Sport while ye may, my bonnie fay ; 

’Twill last na lang this autumn day ; 

For sour and dour,*^ without delay 

Auld Winter ’s bound 
His heavy hand o’ skaith*^ to lay 
On ail around. 

Unsheltered on the bare hill-side. 

The sleety storm is sair to bide ; 

Caught in its arms, 0 wae betide 

The hapless hour ! 

In thy sair stress, whar will yc hide 

Frae its fell power ? 

What tho’ the snaw- wreath cover thee t 
An’ frosty hand shall close thy e’e, 

Thy young life in adversity 

Thus pass awa ; 

’Tis surely best thou shou’dstna droe^ 

What mf/Jd befa’. 

I wadna hae ye like to me, 

Aye fu’ o’ care for what may be, 

Thy glad hour clouding waefuliy 

Wi’ threatened ill ; 

Rather wi’ careless thoughts and free, 

Thy bright hour fill. 

We look behind I -vvae worth the day I 
Aft miry path and feet astray, 

Our guiding light a flickering ray, 

No frae aboon — 

An ignis-fatuus ’mid decay 

And earthly gloom. 

How aft wi’ heart’s ain dooU opprest ; 

How aft wi’ ithers’ pain distrest ; 

How afttimes pained, how seldom blest ; 

Joy’s fairest bloom 
Grows on a slender stem at l.>est, 

A. touch its doom I 


a mode of propulsion over ordinary sails would 
be that the force, however great, could be^ applied 
low down, so as to produce 
that desired by the seaman. 

Another measuring 
useful to engineers, 

1 ' 

buildings, trees, cliffs, or hills, in some instances 
diiFicult of approach, has been described by Mr 
Laslett at a recent meeting of the Institute of 
British Architects. It is the ^Metroscope,’ ^an 
instrument for measuring inaccessible heights and 
distances, and for levelling.’ To be able to measure 
the width of a river, or the height of a tower to the 
very top of the weathercoclc, is a manifest advan- 
tage, which is further increased by the instrument 
being provided with a scale, on which the measure 
can "be read off in feet and inches, or feet and 
decimals. To give a clear idea of the construction, 
diagrams w’ould be necessary ; and it must suffice 
here to say that it combines adjusting screws, 
spirit levels, reflecting mirrors, and a telescope ; as 
may be seen by any one who will call at Pasto- 
rellFs, 208 Piccadilly, London. 

The third volume of the Report on the Geologi- 
cal Survey of Victoria (Australia), by Mr Brough 
Smyth, has been published. It furnishes inter- 
esting information concerning the surveys going 
on in different districts — the several goldfields— the 
volcanic rocks — the pala3ontological remains— the 
various methods of treating auriierous pyrites~the 
gold found in the water of mines — the mineralised 
■woods, and precious stones. Apart from its scien- 
tific statements, the book is valuable for the liis- , 
tori cal particulars it gives of the discovery of gold, 
and of the ^ rushes ’ of enthusiastic diggers. The 
total amount of gold produced up to 1875 exceeds 
L. 182,000,000 sterling. Announcements of dis- 
coveries of minerals are often made for speculative 
purposes, and the process of ^ salting’ appears to be 
as well understood in Victoria as in Nevada ; and 
in one instance a rumoured discovery of coal — 
a seam of lignite — ^proved, on examination by a 
government geologist, to be a trick : the specimen 
lumps had been ploughed in, 

A line of telegraph from one end of Africa to the 
other is talked of. From Alexandria to Khartoum, 
1100 miles, a wire is already erected, and is to be 
carried on to Gondokoro. From this place to the 
northern termination of the South African lines 
stretching from Cape Colony, the distance is about 
two thousand miles ; and it is thought that to erect 
and maintain a line across that wild region would 
not be more clifiicult than it w’as to carry a line 
across the great continent of Australia, Travellers 
in the interior might then flash their messages to 
Cairo or Cape Town at pleasure. 


no more careening than 

instrument likely to be 
rcliitects, surveyors, and 
travellers who require to measure the heights of 


We come but with a fretfu’ cry, 

A wailf u’ note to trouble joy ; 

We go, and Nature’s agony 

Both still attend 

The sinking heart, the weary eye, 

Proclaim the end, 


We look beyond, and there we dreed ! 
Frae folly shall we e’er be freed ? 

We hope, we trust, that there indeed, 
In time to come, 

We may attain the heavenly creed, 

And leal become. 

And there, my lammie, like to thee, 
Passive and pure, nae niair to be 
Assailed wi’ doubt or fear that we 
Shall lapse or fa’, 
But evermalr frae trouble free, 

And earthly thraw.^ 


1 Weak. 


Stubborn. Harm. ^ Endure, 
Grief. Pain. 
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as illustrations of dress or bonnets the English 
engravings failed to convey any definite idea of 
them, and were practically useless. Now that the 
use of illustrations in the literature of the day is 
constantly on the increase, and the number of 
periodicals devoted to ladies’ requirements, are 
legion; also now that catalogues issued by the 
leading London mercers of their latest novelties 
yearly become more complete, we marvel why 
ladies who have a talent for • drawing do not 
attempt to bring it into the market, and acquire 
the French knack of drawing, even such trifling 
matters as bonnets, on wood. Delicacy of touch 
rather than strength of hand is required ; the cost 
of the requisite tools is nominal ; it is essentially 
a home occupation, cleanly in its nature, and free 
from any unpleasant accompaniments. Wood- 
engraving is certainly worth a trial to any ladies 
who have studied drawing, and like the occupation, 
but to succeed it should be taken up seriously, and 
not as a pastime/ 

We should be exceedingly glad to learn that the 
artist mentioned was successful in finding a num- 
erous class of young women, who hating little 
or nothing to do, would patiently and intelli- 
gently ‘ devote six hours a day for six years * to 
acquiring a satisfactory proficiency in the art of 
drawing and cutting iEustrations on wood. It is 
an elegant art, requiring taste and accuracy of 
observation. In London especially it is, as is 
stated, largely in request, and accordingly to the 
skilled who are ready with their services, can 
hardly fail to be fairly remunerative. Nor should, 
we forget that it involves no more severe bodily 
labour than needlework, if so much, while it is ten 
times more interesting. 

Unfortunately, there is a contra in almost 
everything, and particularly as concerns the prose- 
cution of industrial occupations by women — ^wood- 
engraving and doctoring included. We frankly 
own that in many employments women are quali- 
fied to come up to men in proficiency, if not to go 
beyond them. We see this in various departments. 
It is much more observable in France, than in’ 
England, perhaps because the draining away of 


FEMALE PEOFESSIONALS. 
Discussions respecting suitable employments for 
women have for the last few years caused much 
unpleasant excitement. Society is di^ded on 
the subject. Shall women study to be medical 
j>ractitioners or not? Are they not entitled to 
compete fairly with men in such occupations as 
are consistent with their strength and abilities ? 
Surely you are not going to treat them as inferior 
beings ? These are the sort of questions that have 
been debated, and not always in a very placid 
humour. Having never interfered one way or 
other in this matter of dispute, we approach it in a 


better than any abstract reasoning. In a late 
number of our contemporaiy, The Qmen, a London 
periodical j>artly ' devoted to illustrations of ladies’ 
fashionable apparel, it is intimated that a wood- 
engraver of high standing had opened a class in 
London for instructing ladies in the art of wood- 
The announcement proceeds to say 


engravmg, 

that wood-engraving is a lucrative art, in which 
partial training 


is valueless, and that the artist 
referred to being ^deeply interested in the extension 
of this work as an employment for women, does 
his utmost to impress upon all whom it may con- 
cern that no one can hope to succeed as a wood- 
engraver who is not willing to devote six hours a 
day for six years to learning the work. It has often 
been a matter of surprise to us that ladies did not 
study wood-engraving as a profession. If any 
novelty in dress or millinery is brought to us, and 
we desire to illustrate it in our pages, experience 
has taught us— and we only sa^ this after repeated 
trials — that to Paris it must go to be both drawn 
and engraved. We have tried artists of fame, as 
well as unknown men, and always with the same 
result— utter failure. The figures may be more 
natural, and the faces better drawn perhaps, but 
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men for tlie army lias long been nincli greater in 
France than in onr own country. In Paris, as 
we have seen, the man struts about in uniform, 
while Madame, under the pressure of domestic 
necessity, paints pictures, keeps the shop, or in 
some other way employs herself to secure a living, 
and sends baby to nurse with the chance of never 
seeing it more either alive or dead. That may 
be called making the most of women as bread* 
winners. 

In England, society has not got this length, and 
.we hope it never will. The foundation of our polity, 
civil and religious, is the family system, and it is 
the natural and proper system, anything else being 
abhorrent to cherished feelings and convictions. 
The destiny of man has heen indicated with a plain- 
ness not to be mistaken. * Man goeth forth to his 
labour.’ In the old texts we do not hear of 
women having, like the over-drudged shop-keeping 
females in Paris, to toil for the support of husband 
and family. Knowing, and in no respect objecting 
to his fate, a young man learns and sticks to his 
profession. There is his work before him. It is 
the thing by which he proposes to live, as well as to 
maintain those for whom he may incur a respon- 
sibility. He may in the progress of affairs enlarge 
and improve upon his original employment, but 
unless he be a downright ne’erdoweel, or by good- 
luck falls into a fortune, he never entertains the 
idea of giving up work altogether as long as he 
is blessed with health and strength. The truth is, 
in most instances, work becomes so much a pleasure 
and a habit, as not to be readily relinq^uished, even 
wdien the pressure of necessity has passed away. 

Such is the destiny of men according to the order 
of Nature. That of females is very different, or at 
least it is only modified by special and unavoidable 
circumstances. The young woman does not natu- 
rally look out for a trade which she will have to 
pursue for life. If she selects an employment to 
support herself^ it is a kind of make-shift. It is 
something that may honourably provide for her 
wants in the meantime, or for a few years, as the 
case may be, but is not seriously viewed as a 
profession for life. The result is a degree of train- 
ing and self-sacrifice inferior to that to which men 
feel obliged to devote themselves. Miss Nightin- 
gale has said that ‘ three-fourths of the mischief in 
women’s lives arises from their excepting them- 
selves from the rules of training considered needful 
for men.’ Just so. Women might in many 
departments of labour be equal to, or outshine 
men, but they will not take the trouble* They 
are thinking about something else, as it is quite 
natural they should do. 

Miss B. B. McLaren, a lady in Edinburgh, who 
has interested herself in the instruction of young 
women in wood-engraving as a pleasant and 
remunerative profession, does not speak very hope- 
fully on the subject, in a small pamphlet which 
she has issued. Her .words are worth quoting: 

^ In some of the novels of late years, in which a 
heroine is suddenly thrown on her own resources 
for maintenance, she at once becomes an engraver 
on wood, the profession, being invariably acquired 
in the course of a year! Accuracy had to be 
sacrificed for the exigences of the tale, and any- 
thing can be accomplished on paper ; but in real 
life mwral years of daily work will pass before 
* proficiency is acquired. This does not mean to 
say that a proficiency very pleasing to the amateur 


may not be reached at a much earlier period, and 
pictures for admiring friends to praise grow under 
her hands ; but the amateur standard and the 

E rofessional one are widely apart. Partial training 
as been the ruin of many attempts to gain new 
employment for women. It is often spoken of as 
desirable that they should do a little work, but 
the little ” which is meant to apply to the matter 
of quantity, is easily transferred to that of quality, 
and this effectually bars the way to success. It 
is very undesirable to see a lowered standard for 
women’s work, and yet what reason is there to 
expect the attainment of the higher one in any 
way but wuth the same amount of time and labour 
given by young men? No one asks for more, 
it is sometimes said’ that girls ^Hake up things” 
more quickly than boys ; but even where this is 
the case, the intuitive quickness of perception 
which rapidly obtains some knowledge of art, will 
not do away with the need for. that time and 
experience which alone will give tlie power to 
practise it.’ 

In the education of women, according to this 
lady, there is usually a fatal want of ‘'thorough- 
ness.’ Things are learned superficially. This she 
laments ; but from what we have already hinted at, 
it does not seem strange. The ordinary profes- 
sions are not the vocation of women, and by no 
contrivance can we make them so, any more than 
we could make water run uphill. The hope of 
woman from the outset is some day to be mar- 
ried, and fall into the range of duties imposed on a 
wife and mother. Now, there is nothing wrong 
in aspirations of this kind. They are, on the con- 
trary, to be commended, and at ail events spring 
from moral and intellectual conditions which 
Nature has demonstrated from the earliest girl- 
hood. Take, for example, the love of dolls. In 
every country in the world, dolls are the solace of 
female children. In the most savage nation, where 
the neatly manufactured doll, or as the 

French term it, was never sep, the little girl 
instinctively dresses up a piece of bone, and fondles 
it witli an affection as ardent as that shewn by an 
English female child for a poupee of the most life- 
like and costly descripjtion. What is this but an 
inherent idiosyncrasy in the female mind, obvi- 
ously implanted for a beneficent purpose. The 
girl playing with her dolls is the incipient mother 
loving and nurturing her children. 

So is it in tracing girls up to womanhood. In 
their education, their domestic training, their style 
of dressing, and love of personal adornment, are 
recognised the position they are destined or hope 
to assume. Acute and clever as they may he, they 
seldom fail to make themselves as attractive as 
ossibie. From youth to age, dress runs in their 
.ead. The largest mercantile concerns in the 
world are got up and maintained purely for 
decorating their person. We find no fault with 
this prevalent taste, unless when it degenerates 
into something grotesquely absurd, as it occasion- 
ally does under the 'impulse of fashion. Every 
woman is entitled to make the very best of her- 
self, to insure if pgssible the admiration of those 
w^hose good-will she especially cares for. But 
all such, and often very costly efforts, as regards 
dress are significant of the fact, that professional 
laborir lies not within the course of life aj^pointed 
for women. Their rdle is in the region of the heart 
the domestic circle— not within the hard lines 
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in whicix men find it incumbent on tbem to of young ladies are ever likely to make similarly 
struggle for a subsistence. enduring efforts. ^ 

Doubtless, through various exigences, large To us there is something . melancholy in the 
numbers of women betake themselves to profes- exigent circumstances that often in this old country 
sional employment of some kind. They become drive ladies to look for subsistence in pursuits not 
domestic servants, governesses, teachers, dress- very accordant with the delicacy of their sex. The 
makers, shop-assistants, and so on. While still redundancy of unmarried young women should set 
young they work in factories. But we repeat that people thinking on the causes for so much enforced 
whatever they do in these several respects is celibacy. That is a broad department of inquiry 
done on the principle of a temporary make-shift ; somewhat strangely neglected. Feither emigration 
the predominant hope they indulge being that nor drafting for the army will account for the phe- 
they will some day settle down as the happy and nomenon. We have space here only to hint at one v 
respected mother of a family. In this candid or two prevalent errors — or call them failings — 
view of the matter it is hardly to be expected in which society is intimately concerned as regards 
that women — taking them all in all — ^will ever the number of female celibates, 
make that resolutely persevering effort to attain Let us first point to the extravagant modes of 
the proficiency in a profession which is universally living — extravagance in dress, extravagance in 
aimed at by men. To expect anything of the house-furnishing, extravagance in nearly every- 
Mnd, is to hope for more than human nature can thing — that has conspicuously gained ground 
justify: In the notification which has been made among tbe middle classes within the past forty 
respecting wood-engraving, it is specified that years, and in the face of which marriage has 
young ladies must make up their minds to study become a much more serious affair for men to 
six hours a day for six years. Of the propriety of encounter than it ought to be. There, plainly 
this obligation, we have no doubt. What concerns enough, lies the basis of innumerable mischiefs, 
us to know is, how, besides paying fees, young For such a state of things, both sexes must bear 
ladies driven to the expedient are to live in the the blame. Fathers of families are seen mis- 
meanwhile, and how many will persist in giving expending, means, and leaving daughters unpro- 
six years of assiduous diligence in learning a vided for, but with tastes and habits which are 
profession which any day may be tossed aside on incompatible with their position, the result being 
marriage, the paramount object in life, being that they are reluctantly obliged to swell the 
happily achieved. already overswollen ranks of governesses. On the 

As far as we know, there are few or no instances other hand, the lofty expectations erroneously 
of any regular trade being successfully appropri- entertained by many young women, drive away 
I ated entirely by women. Such, indeed, is not to suitors who have still to make their way in the 
be looked for, and, properly speaking, no blame world. Hence, from various preventable causes, 
ought to rest on females for essentially following the vast numbers of young unmarried women 
a primarily assigned duty. We have known cases crowding public places of resort, 
in which, from motives of benevolence, young Pondering on these social mistakes, who need 
women alone were invited to conduct a trading feel surprised that women of an independent spirit 
experiment, and they failed, not from want of skill, should try .to make their way as professionals, 
but want of perseverance. The members of the Applauding, we yet pity their meritorious endea- 
‘establishment broke away piecemeal, and went to vours. Only a few out of groups of aspirants i 
other and more attractive pursuits. Where young are likely to be eminently successful ; and we are j 
men are employed along with young women prepared to learn, that as opportunity offers they 
in any commercial undertaking,^ there is less will drop into the line of duty for which they 
chance of disruption; and the reason why is so were destined by the imprescriptive ordination of 
obvious as to need no particular explanation. Fo nature. w. c. 

accusation can be made on this accoxmt. Celibacy ' 

is a violation of every instinct and sense of socim 

obligation. It is often nobly submitted to as a THE LAST OP THE HADDOFS, 

^ Mestmotible vi.-m impbbssioot. 

When one refiects on the many reasons why I did the best I could in the way of adorning for 
young women are not, as a general rule, likely to dinner with some of my dear mother’s old lace, 
give that close and lasting attention to any branch and a cherry-coloured bow or two on my black silk 
of scholarly or mechanical art qualifying them to dress, and flattered myself that I was presentable 
excel, the vehement objections sometimes made to enough for a family party. But on entering the 
female professionals seem not a little ridiculous, drawing-room, I was somewhat dismayed to find 
We should like ^ to see the subject treated in a Lilian in full evening dress. To my unaccustomed 
more practical and sympathising spirit. A little eyes her elaborate toilet appeared more suited to 
consideration might shew that only in a few re- a ball-room than for dinner, and my taste in this 
markable instances — such as that of Mrs Somer- case served as well as knowledge, for I know now 
ville — dd women possess that resolute spirit of that it was too much fox home-dress, according to 
study which leads to eminence in scientific or the decrees of Society. I think she saw what 
other learned pursuits. The thing is not to be passing in my mind, for she apologised in her half- 
done off-hand, or by fits and starts, and half- shy graceful way by asking me to excuse it It 
formed resolutions. Look at the hard and tedious was ‘ a fancy of papa’s to see her so ; and she 
work that young men must undergo before attain- liked to gratify his lightest fancies now.^ 
ing proficiency in the practice of medicine. Sue- Mrs Tipper had also made more change than 
cess with them is a matter of life and death. Fo* seemed necessary for home toilet ; and did not 
©ne can reasonably expect that any large number look at home in her rich moire and too massive 
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jewellery, put on haphazard as it were : hrooches 
stuck in upside down and on one side, as though it 
were enough for them to he there ; rings, bracelets, 
&c, glittering with diamonds and other precious 
stones, not combined in the best taste* 

But I soon had something to think of besides 
our toilets. Lilian whispered to me that ^he' 
had arrived ; and when presently Mr Trafford 
entered the * room and was introduced to me, my 
attention was concentrated upon him. Interested 
as I 'already was in Lilian Earrar, I was more 
than curious to see her lover. Moreover I was 
altogether inclined in his favour. hTo one could 
be more prepossessed in another’s favour than was 
I in Arthur TrafFord’s ; and yet I had been in^ his 
society barely half an hour before I was conscious 
of being not a little disappointed. Whether my 
expectations had been too exalted, or there was 
some graver cause for the disappointment, time 
would shew. I certainly had expected to find 
Lilian’s lover and Mr Wentworth’s friend very 
different from the fashionable-looking joung man 
before me. 

His bearing was that of a gentleman, and he 
was handsome — some might say very handsome. 
I would not allow even that much, in my dis- 
appointment, telling myself that his head wanted 
more breadth ; that his features were too delicately 
chiselled for manly beauty; and that his hands 
were too small and soft and white. The very 
grace of his figure offended me, as indicating 
lack of power. What does the world want with 
graceful men, with hands incapable of grasping 
anything? 

I had been prepared to like him for Lilian 
Fanar’s sake ; and already I was unpleasantly 
conscious that I might learn to dislike him for her 
sake. I tried to persuade myself that I was top 
hasty in my judgment— that his might be the 
type of manly beauty— the refined delicacy which 
in certain instances has accom|}anied a fine order 
of intellect. But no ; Shelley had a different brow 
from that, and something very different looked out 
of Shelley’s eyes. 

While I was summing him up in this uncom- 
promising way, I am bound to acknowledge that 
he was most courteously trying to malce talk with 
me. Lilian had introduced us in her pretty grace- 
ful way, informing us that we were to become 

g reat friends ; and he had taken the hint^ making 
imself specially attentive and agreeable to me 
during dinner. He talked well, and appeared 
well read ; and I must do him the justice dso to 
say that his bearing towards Mrs Tipper was all 
that it should be, with no perceptible under- 
current of pride or satire. Above aU, I must 
acknowledge that his love for Lilian was sincere ; 
no woman could for a moment have doubtpd that ; 
whatever its value in other respects, it was sincere. 
And yet I was perverse enough not to be satisfied 
with him. Why could I not take to him? I 
irritably asked myself, conscious that I had not 
sufficient grounds for my prejudice, and ashamed 
of feeling it. But there it was, and I could not 
overcome it. 

Mr Farrar joined us in the drawing-room, which 
was lighted up as if for a large assembly, for an 
hour after dinner ; and I, who had been accustomed 
to note certain signs and symptoms in an invalid, 
could see that the effort cost him a great deal He 
was, however, not too weak to teU me the cost 


of building and furnishing Fair view ; that he had 
paid two hundred and fifty pounds for the grand 
piano ; a guinea a yard for the curtains ; that the 
carpet had been made to his special order, &c. ; 
whilst Mrs Tipper was smiling amiably in her 
after-dinner nap, her fat little jewelled hands 
folded at her capacious waist ; and Lilian and her 
lover were sauntering amongst the towers in the 
moonlight outside. 

As soon as he w^as sufiiciently recovered, Mr 
Farrar told me there were to he all sorts of enter- 
tainments given at Fairview ; dinner-parties, 
garden-fetes, and so forth. Then he named two 
or three Citj^ magnates as his friends, and went 
more fully into the Trafford pedigree for my 
edification, dwelling enjoyahly upon the idea_ of 
being father-in-law to a Trafford. ‘The Warwick 
Trafibrds, you understand, Miss Haddon ; it is 
very essential that should be remembered.’ Going 
on to point out the great things which might be 
expected from such an alliance. ‘With money 
as well as birth, Arthur Trafford would enter 
parliament and make some mark in the woild.’ 
All of which proved that he too had faith in the 
young man’s capabilities. I know now that it was 
Arthur Trafford’s evidently sincere admiration 
for things great which misled so many who 
knew him. Were he capable of doing the deeds 
he could admire, he would have been what he had 
the credit for being. When I heard Mm dilate 
with glowing eyes and heightened colour upon 
some heroic '“deed, I could understand how he had 
obtained an influence over a young imaginative 
girl He not only made her believe him to be 
endo'wed with the qualities of a hero, but honestly 
believed it himself; persuaded that, he only lacked 
opportunity to prove that he was made of very 
different material from that ofordinary men. 

I listened to Mr Farrar politely, as I Tvas bound 
to do, and not a little pitifully too. All this was 
what he had set his heart upon ; and he would not 
live to have his ambition gratified, even had 
Arthur Trafford been all he was imagined to be. 
Had no one warned him ? Did not the sight of 
his own pinched and drawn face %varn Mm that 
he was already on the threshold of the other life ? 
Had I been speculatively inclined just then, I 
might perhaps have carried on the tliouglit which 
suggested itself to me. I will only say that I felt 
more respect for the etherealised body at that 
moment than for the earth-bound soul. I think 
now that Mr Farrar would not be warned of what 
was approaching, and contrived to deceive Ms 
child and those about him as he deceived himself 
respecting his real state. 

There certainly was at present no foreshadowing 
of the coming separation, in his daughter’s face. 
She was altogether free from care ; and I was 
presently very glad to find that my first estimate 
of her had been so far correct ; she was not the 
kind of girl to be selfish in her happiness ; in small 
things she shewed herself to be considerate for 
others, Mr Farrar was presently wheeled away 
in his invalid chair, bidding me good-night with 
the information that he was just at the period of 
convalescence when rest and seclusion are essential; 
and as soon as his daughter found that I was 
left companionless in the drawing-room, she came 
in, her lover’s protests, 'whicli were carried on to 
the very threshold, notwithstanding. i 

But i begged to be allowed to make acquaintance 
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witli the garden ; and went out into the moon- 
light, leaving the lovers at the giano together. 
It was the very best light in which to see the 
Fairview grounds where there were no trees 
higher than shrubs, and too much statuary, with 
vivid patches of colour, so fatiguing to the eye- 
masses of flowers without scent or leaves, arranged 
with mathematical precision, as though they had 
become strong-minded, and would only speak to 
you in problems. In fine, it was the newest 
fashion in gardening, w'hich Mr Farrar prided 
himself upon keeping up at great expense. To 
my unaccustomed eye, it lacked the poetry of the 
olci less formal styles. But it looked its best in 
the softening and subduing effect of moonlight; 
one got some hints of shadow, -which was as lacking 
during most of the day as in the famous Elizabethan 
picture. In. the light of day the silvan gods 
and goddesses looked specially uncomibrtable, for 
want of a little foliage. One ‘Startled Nymph,’ 
placed at the corner of a gravel-walk, without so 
much as a shrub near her, appealed to one’s sense 
of justice in the most pathetic way. 

My best enjoyment, as time went on, was to go 
down (the grounds sloped down a side of the hill 
upon which the house was built) through the 
kitchen gardens, seat myself npon the low wall 
which bounded them, and turning my back upon 
the glories of Fairview, refresh my eyes by gazing 
upon the beautiful undulating country, stretching 
far into distance beyond. I never tired of gazing 
at the varied scene — pasture-lands, deep woods, 
ripening hop and wheat fields, pretty homesteads, 
an occasional glimpse of the winding river, and a 
primitive-looking little ivy-covered church. It 
was this little church that Lilian and I elected to 
attend, instead of going in state to the newly built 
edifice near Fairview, to which Mr Farrar had 
given large donations. There was one nest of a 
house, peeping out from its woody retreat, on the 
slope of a hill, rising from a small straggling 
village in a lonely valley, half a mile or so to the 
left of Fairview, which made a special appeal to 
iny fancy. A long, low, old-fashioned house, with 
veranda and green terrace walk, I pictured to 
myself the lovely view as seen from that aspect ; 
and what life might be with Philip in such a home 
— the rest and peace we two wanderers might find 
in such a haven as .that. Had not I been a 
wanderer too? He was writing more and more 
hopefully of being able to return and settle in 
England in another year. 

‘Thank God, there will be no more need for 
money-grubbing, Mary. We can live with a few 
chosen friends and our books in some cottage-home 
free from care.’ It was part of our arrangement to 
live simply as well as largely, our only ambition 
being to gather congenial friends about us. Ah, 
me — ah, Philip I what a glorious dream it was I 

Lilian was very impatient to hear my praises of 
her lover— or to talk them; it did not much matter 
which — and that fiirst evening instituted a custom 
to come to my room the last thing every night 
‘ If you do not mind, Miss Haddon ? ’ in her sweet 
pleading way. Mind, indeed 1 It would be the 
very best way of finishing the day which she could 
invent, I told her ; taking her face between my 
hands, and putting my lips to her brow. 

‘ But— I fear you are engaged ; you must not let 
me be selfish,’ she murmured, glancing at my op§n 
desk. ■ . ■ 




1 had commenced a letter to Philip, telling him 
of my change of abode, and doing my best to 
convey to him the impression that my engagement 
at Fairview was a less business one than it really 
was. I closed my blotting-book at ' once. Philip 
would get his letter quite as soon if I wrote later ; 
and it was my fancy to write to him during the 
silent hours of the night. 

She took a seat upon a stool at my feet, for 
that also was to be an institution, she laughingly 
observed ; and commenced with a few words 
expressive of the hope that I should like Fairview ; 
and then, in charming Lilian fashion, told me that 
‘ “ Dear Arthur” (you must let me call him that 
to you when we are alone, dear Miss Haddon) is 
delighted at my good fortune in having you. 
He sees, as we ail do, how very different it might 
have been.’ 

She seemed to think that nothing could be more 
gratifying than to find favour in ‘Arthur’s’ sight. 
The possibility of his not finding favour in my 
sight, did not, I think, for one moment enter her 
thoughts. Fortunately, she took my admiration 
of him for granted. I should have found it diffi- 
cult to satisfy her expectations upon the point. 
How pleasant it was to listen to her ideal talk of 
her lover— her vivid imagination investing him 
with all the grandest attributes of a hero ; though 
it would have been even more pleasant, had I had 
no misgivings upon the point, or felt sure that she 
would never be disillusioned. As it was, the fear 
that she might some day be roughly awakened 
froni her bright dream, and the knowledge of what 
such an awakening would cost her, caused . me to 
listen rather gravely and abstractedly. 

I was a little disturbed from another cause, not 
sufficiently appreciative of the wisdom which comes 
with years. Ah, me ! how far apart that twelve 
years’ difference between oiir ages seemed to set 
us 1 I was so sensitive ujDOn the point, that it did 
not occur to me that the difference between our 
characters or temperaments might in some measure 
account for my reticence. I was not naturally so 
expansive in my manner as are many women. 
Though the thought of Philip would set my pulses 
throbbing and my cheeks aliame, I could no more 
have talked of my love to Lilian Farrar than I 
could have cried it aloud in the streets. The 
rhapsodies over a certain portrait — the kisses 
pressed upon the paper that his hands would touch 
-—and sundry other vagaries committed after she 
had left me that night. Could she have seen it 
all, she would no longer have thought it necessary 
to apologise for talking so much love-talk to me, 

I was illogical enough to be wounded at her sup- 
posing it to be necessary to apologise ; whilst I 
took no steps to shew her that no apology was 
needed. But the kisses and rhapsodies notwith- 
standing, the tone of the letter written that night 
to Philip was tiiiged with a soupcon of melancholy. 
It contained more than one reminder that he mu^t 
not expect to find me exactly the same in appear- 
ance as the girl he had parted with eight years ago. 

But I do not think, mine is a morbid nature, 
apart from that one subject, and fortunately there 
were now too many demands upon me, and nij 
time was too fully employed in the duties of my 
position, to leave leisure for unhealthy study of my 
feelings. 

Mrs Tipper at once left everything in the way 
of management to me ; only too glad to resign the 
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neins of government, wiiieh had been but loosely relating to the past escaped her. Although she 
held, into my hands, and cease to have any recog- was at first awed and overwhelmed by the gorgeous- 
nised individuality in the household. * ness of her new home, and was, when alone with 

* My dear, the servants all know that I haven’t me, very frank in expressing her astonishment at 
been used to it, and I’m sure they are no way to the ease and readiness with which I accepted it all, 
blame for that ; of course anybody could see, only I found that she said no word down-stairs about 
they won’t mind what I say.’ ' my past troubles. She only displayed her sur- 

Moreover, I received a hint from headquarters prise at my philosophy and delight at her own 
, that it would be considered part of my duty to good fortune, when we were safely shut in alone 
keep the domestic machinery under my super- together. 

vision, the housekeeper with the high wages not- ^ Ain’t it lovely, when you have been used to 

withstanding. The management of a set of ser- things so different, Miss ? Here ’s me sitting down 

vants who had been accustomed to do pretty to dinner every day like a lady born I No call to 
much as they pleased, except with respect to. their snatch bits off* the plates as they come down now ! 
master — he was as exacting and ready to take affront And instead of washing and doing my hair in the 
as his sister was lax and good-natured— -was, I soon back-scullery, there ’s a beautiful bedroom of my 
■ found, no easy task. Lilian was simply the pet of own to go to. Mrs Sowler wouldn’t believe ! 
the house, as she had been ever since her return And I ’ve got you to thank for it all ! Just see if I 

home ; seeing nothing the servants did not choose won’t try. They shan’t say you have recommended 

her to see, and with no thought of evil— no sus- a girl as can’t work ; though Sophy says it isn’t 
picion that others might be less trustworthy and genteel to tear at it as I do.’ 
unselfish than herself. Warm-hearted, sympa- Becky’s gratitude to me was even deeper and 
thetic, and lavish with her large ■ allowance of more enduring than I had expected to find it, and 
pocket-money, she was ready to give wherever she her love— I must have been very different from 
was told help was needed, and was made acquainted myself, to deserve such love as Becky’s ; though I 
with all the requirements of the servants and their knew that it did her no harm to indulge it. 
relations. Grandmothers, mothers, brothers and Lilian who, from my description of past hard- 
sisters, aunts and uncles— numberless needy people ships, took great interest in her, and was extremely 
were made known to her, and all found sympathy kind to her, did not, as I took it for granted she 
and help. The servants at Eairview had good would, share with me in Becky’s love. JSTay, I 
cause for their fealty to their young mistress. verily believe that in her allegiance to me, poor 
I was .too often obliged to look upon the reverse Becky was jealous of a rival power. I could not 
<oi the picture. Many a trait of human nature, of get her to be enthusiastic about even Lilian’s 
which it is painful to be cognisant, and still mpre beauty. Becky always insisted that it was' the 
painful to be the censor of, came under my notice, pretty dresses which made her look more attractive 
and for a time my position was a not very envi- than I did ; and tried to persuade me to endeavour 
able one, the servants resenting what I suppose to outvie her. Her staunch friendship did me not 
appeared to them as undue interference. But as a little good. It was especially cheerm<y to me iust 
time passed on, they learned to distinguish between then to find that I. could keep love as well as win 
.mj blame and their master’s. They found that I it without using any unlawful means. 

blamed neither from pleasure nor anger, but ^ 

simply because it was part of my business, which 

it gave me no little pain to be obliged to do. DECEPTIVE ADVEKTISEMEISTTS. 

^ Then they could not say that thejr found me Latterly, the newspapers have brought to light 
either proud or ashamed of my position. Little a variety of curious instances of credulous people 
half-speeches and innuendoes, with w’Mch I was first being imposed on by deceptive advertisements, 
assailed, to the effect that ^ People who took wages Human weakness appears to be specially preyed 
had no right to set themselves up above other upon by medical pretenders. The practice of medi- 
peopie who did the same,’ were met by the frank cine without proper qualifications being illegal 
acknowledgment that they certainly had not a the pretender takes care to avoid marked publicity^ 
right, ‘ I was ready to take the blame for any and works at a distance by way of advertisement. ^ 
undue assumption of superiority they might con- We may give one or two instances. The ilie^ml 
vict me of, whilst trying to do the work I . was practitioner announces his power of curing 1m 
paid to do.’ So at length we came to understand ailment by being furnished with a letter descrTbino* 
‘■each other better; difficulties became fewer, and the symptoms. To this the ailing one receives a 
my work was less a task. ^ gushing reply, written upon showy paper, with 

^ One step which I took, and which I quite be- embossed address, monogram, crest, and everythin^* 
lieved would cause me to lose ground in the esti- calculated to deceive the prey around which the em- 
mation of the servants, had quite a contrary effect piric is about to wind his toils, not to be unwound 
to what I expected. I was very soon able, with dear until the uttermost farthing shall have been paid, 
old Mrs Tipper’s ready sanction, to give Becky a step The patient is informed that his symptoms indicate 
in life. An under-housemaid was required, and I an unusually deranged state of health, which will 
contrived to win Mrs Sowler’s consent for Becky necessitate the preparation of special medicines and 
to come to Eairview. ^ As I laid no restrictions fof a supply of which a fixed sum is to be imme- 
whatever upon Becky in the matter, I thought it diktely forwarded ; the writer’s conviction bein^^ 
quite possible that certain facts concerning my expressed that this one supply will produce all 
poverty, and consequent rather hard life, whilst at the effect that could be desired ; though, should 
Mrs Sowler^, might become known amongst the it not, the case must be an obstinate one, and 
servants at Eairview. _ the patient is urged not to lose a day in renewing 

But 1 did not do Lecky justice. As thoughtful the supply, and again renewing tliat, if need be. 
and considerate for me as she was true, nothing [ There are not wanting instances in . which these 
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nefarious compounds (of wliicli an average supply 
lasts about six weeks) have been imbibed several 
times a day for nine or ten months, the credulity 
of tlie consumer evaporating at that stage. And 
here we may mention that our statements^ have 
not had their origin in speculation, certain victims 
being of our own acquaintance. It is not our 
province to determine whether or not the triding 
' ailments referred to are the premonitory symp^ 
toms of the more serious maladies turned to ad- 
vantage by the quack. Apart from our own 
knowledge on the subject, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the exaggerated statements rest on 
some foundation ; hut we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing the vast majority of these adver- 
tisers to he" nothing more than medical highway- 
men, and wish that it were in our power by these 
lines to banish them for ever from the scenes of 
their abominable extortions and infamous exploits. 
Almost all of them are amenable to the law even 
in its present state, as is proved by the late success- 
ful prosecution of large batches in Lancashire, one 
of whom engaged to restore to health his detective- 
patient in a couple of weeks for the modest sum of 
forty pounds. But in general their security is undis- ■ 
turbed, and their unlawful operations carried on 
openly. 

Not long since, we encountered an advertise- 
ment which purported to emanate from a gentle- 
man who had suffered from polypus in the nose 
for many years ; who had been treated by various 
medical men without any benefit, but who, after 
prolonged and intense suffering, obtained per- 
manent relief, having discovered means by which 
every person so afflicted might cure himself, and 
whiclr, actuated by feelings of humanity, he 
desired to make known. For this information — 
this means of self-cure — there was required noth- 
ing >save a stamped directed envelope. Having 
OUT own ideas respecting such an advertisement, 
we applied for the recipe, though not nasally 
afflicted ; and received in reply a printed letter, 
directing application to he made to another person 
possessed of an extremely high-sounding name, 
who, Number One declared, had been the instru- 
ment under Providence, &c. On application to 
Number Two we obtained — a pamphlet, with the 
usual exhortations to lose not a moment in forward- 
ing a sum considerably in excess of a sovereign 1 
At the present time there are quite a number of 
such advertisements to be seen ; some of them are 
, even published in the falsely assumed names of 
clergymen, who are prompted by feelings of 
humanity, &c,, and contain disclaimers of any con- 
nection with quacks or quackery of ai^ kind. 

The advertisements of those private parties who 
profess to be systematic money-lenders are of two 
lands — the one from those who do lend ; and the 
other from those who do not. The former are 
almost unu'ersaily deceptive ; the latter, of course 
: unquestionably fraudulent. The advertisements of 

those who do lend, addressed to certain specified 
classes, almost -without exception contain asser- 
tions which the borrow’-er will find abundant 
reason to doubt ere the loan is completed. On 
application the needy unfortunate will be puzzled 
to reconcile the terms named to him with those in 
the alluring advertisement, and will find the rate 
of interest to be truly ^ six per cent; and upw’-ards,’ 
fifty per cent, being no uncommon demand, in 
addition to expenses incident to and deducted 
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from the loan, and which, the applicant is usually 
informed, are necessitated by the existence of some 
special risk in his particular case. 

To those who pretend to lend, hut who do 
not, we shall now proceed to devote a little 
more attention. • They are seldom found asso- 
ciated as a company ; but for reasons of their 
own, most of them prefer to sail under amalga- 
mated colours. Their advertisements are always 
more alluring than those of the usurers whose 
occupation they counterfeit. Those who require 
temporary confidential accommodation are in- 
formed that they can obtain the same by applica- 
tion to A. B. 0. & Co., without the inconvenience 
of inquiries or sureties, on security of furniture, 
&c., or on personal security — at a small extra-risk- 
' premium. Distance no object. Or occasionally it 
is varied by the falsehood that no preliminary fees 
or office expenses of any kind are charged. But 
when this stage of the transaction has been reached, 

: the dupe always learns that these payments are 
, dispensed with only in the cases of certain classes, 
to none of which, it is scarcely necessary to add, he 
is fortunate enough to belong. 

The profits of those who do not lend are derived 
' solely from booking fees, office expenses, and 
charges for the sham inquiry, which always, of 
course, is of so unsatisfactory a nature, that the 
^ loan ’ cannot be granted. 

We were recently informed by a casual acquaint- 
ance, that some time ago, when in reduced circum- 
stances, occasioned by various losses, he resolved 
to obtain a loan of forty pounds, and for that 
purpose made his way to the office indicated in 
a very attractive advertisement. He found the 
' advertiser occupying, as offices, two apartments in 
. a dingy building used by various persons in a similar 
capacity. A single clerk represented the entire 
staff in the outer office. Within was an old oily- 
looking individual, wdiose get-up was quite in 
keeping with the wretched surroundings. His 
red face beamed with apparent pleasure as he 
beckoned his impecunious visitor to a chair. : 
After haying stated that he could give the security 
of his furniture .(value for many times the amount 
he required), replied to a number of queries, and 
paid over two shillings and sixpence, the appli- 
cant was handed a form, to be taken home, filled 
up, and returned to the office, when the applica- 
tion would be considered. On suggesting that he 
should fill the form just then, urging his anxiety 
to obtain the, loan as soon as possible, he was 
informed that, if received the following morning, , 
it would be quite time enough, aS' the principal 
himself (just then absent) must first consider it. 

The form contained a number of questions, one 
incorrect answer to which, a note informed the 
applicant, would invalidate the entire transac- 
tion. Another note furnished a scale of inquiry 
fees, in pursuance of which he inclosed with the 
form an ill-afforded seventeen shillings and six- 
pence. The receipt of this was acknowledged, 
and Ms suspense began. After about a. fort- 
night of anxiety, during which he had several 
interviews with the aforesaid clerk (the principal 
being always absent), and had parted with an 
additional five sMllings in payment of the legal 
document incident to the loan, the applicant 
received by post the gratifying intelligence that, 
as the result of the inquiries had proved unsatis- 
factory, Mr P. Q. regreited to have to inform 
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Mm that the negotiations must be considered 
at an end. No further explanation was given ; 
but the disappointed applicant resolved to obtain 
more explicit information. He called at the 
office, and learned from the clerk, who at first 
feigned ignorance of his person, that Mr X. Y. 
the man of business had just gone out. ‘Was 
the principal in or at homel^ brought the 
response: ‘Neither : he is expected back this even- 
ing.' Another visit had a similar result; but 
while requesting to know the time of their 
return, he observed the clerk reach for a ruler 
which, rolling along the desk from him, fell 
heavily on the floor ; and the visitor remembered 
with suspicion that a similar accident had occurred 
on the occasion of his previous visit. Having 
informed the scribe of his determination to see 
the principal or his manager,^ Mr 0. took his 
departure. Next day he called again. Mr X. Y. 
was in, but engaged, and likely to be so for a con- 
siderable time. The clerk was again sufficiently 
awkward to let the ruler fall. - The visitor, 
despite the endeavours of the clerk to dissuade 
him, persisted in remaining. After a while, the 
clerk, with a remark to the effect that he 
would mention Mr O.fe presence, knocked at the 
inner door, opened it, and vanished through. Pre- 1 
sently he returned, apologising: The manager j 
was alone. The gentleman . who was with him 
must have passed out while the unobservant clerk 
was writing or calculating, or both. Just then 
!Mr X Y. himself appeared, expressing his regret, 
firstly in relation to the clerk's mistake ; secondly, 
regarding the falling through of the negotiations, 
consequent on the receipt of a certain letter. In 
reply to Mr O.'s request to be permitted to see the 
letter, or even to be informed who was the writer 
of the unsatisfactory tidings, he was told that such 
would be a flagrant breach of faith with the corre- 
spondent, and so contrary to the practice of the 
profession, that Mr X. Y. could not possibly take 
upon himself to do so in the absence of the prin- 
cipal. As the conversation progressed blandness 
disappeared, the manager's red jace assumed a 
redder aspect ; and the visit was terminated by Mr 
O. being ordered out of the office — a command 
with which, under the circumstances, he could do 
, nothing but comply. 

This is the case as we remember having been 
told it ; and our informant stated that, from further 
inquiries, he had no doubt the object of this adver- 
tiser was other tlian the lending of the needful. 
Pew men, especially those who appear, in comfort- 
able circumstances, care to trumpet their poverty 
to the world ; and this alone, ive believe, prevented 
Mr 0.* from instituting proceedings against the 
swindling sham-manager and his accomplice. 

Another class of deceptive advertisements are 
those offering remuneratiye employment to all per- 
sons without hinderance to present business, &c. 
We write of the cto, and do not affirm that there 
are no exceptions. Generally the sum stated to be 
'oery easily earned is a tempting one to the class of 
people for whom it is intended. They send half- 
a-doxen or a dozen stanaps, as requested, receive a 
•reply, and then forward six or ten or sometimes 
twenty shillings in the nature of security^ obtaining 
in return some articles of insignificant value for 
sale on commission. We have been informed that 
on one occasion the articles so sent were a few 
pencil-cases and trifles of like nature, by selling 
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which, our informant stated, a very persevering 
man might realise one-fifth the income mentioned 
in the advertisement. 

It is not often that the person defrauded finds 
himself amusingly hoaxed in addition ; in this 
position, however, was the person who, reading 
an advertisement of a certain means of earning 
thirty shillings a day, which any one sending 
three stamps would be put in possession of, re- 
mitted them, and obtained the advice ; ‘ Sell a 
ton of sugar a day at five |)er cent.' 

We have seen that quacks, sham-usurers, &c. 
owing to the nature of their transactions, are 
generally safe from legal proceedings by any of 
their victims, who naturally are averse to appear 
before their friends and the public in such matters. 

Some -will suggest that the laws should be so 
amended as to punish severely persons guilty of 
the varieties of imposition we mention. We have 
no objection to such a remedy being sought for ; 
but the best of all preservatives against flagrant 
attempts at imposition, is the exercise of a little 
shrewd common-sense, and, in time of need, an 
application to a legitimate quarter. 


A JOUENEY IN TUEKESTAN. 

A GOOD deal has been heard lately about Turkey 
and Turkestan. Leaving Turkey in the meanwhile 
to the newspapers, which have sad work in dealing 
with it, we wish to say a few words about Turkes- 
tan, a country that was taken possession of by 
Russia a few years ago. In the first place, where 
is Turkestan? It is a tract of country in Asia, 
lying on the east of the Caspian Sea, and having 
Persia and Afghanistan on the south. On the 
north, is that inland sheet of water known as the 
Sea of Aral, into wffiich runs the river Oxus or 
Amu Daria, Near the left bank of this riveiv 
which drains Turkestan, is situated Khiva, the 
capital of the country. We should have heard 
little of this obscure Asiatic region but for the 
possibility of the Eussians some day pushing their 
conquests onward through Afghanistan to India. 
On that we offer no opinion. The character of 
Turkestan has been materially cleared up by the 
work of Mr Eugene Schuyler, concerning whose 
travels we propose to say something. 

Mr Schuyler started on his long journey in 
March 1873, travelling for some way in company 
with Mr M‘Gahaii, correspondent of the New Yorh 
Herald) who a few months later, by reason of his 
interesting account of his desert ride to Khiva, 
awoke to find himself famous. Travelling on the 
smooth snow-roads with their tarantasses well 
packed with provisions, and strapped on to sledges,, 
they struck across the Yolga, through Orenburg 
to Uralsk, the capital of the Cossack settlement. 
Two or three native servants and an interpreter 
were added to the little party, which at first 
advanced by means of sledges, these being replaced 
by the luxurious tarantass— a carriage so built 
that the occupant can lie at length — when they 
suddenly passed from bitter winter into an orient^ 
midsummer. 

As the travellers steadily pursue their long wav, 
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the reader finds himself looking at an endless employed are so rude, that the yield of silk is far 
variety of dissolving views, all changing and less than it would be if managed by Europeans ; 
shifting with the picturesque rapidity of kaleid- but faulty ^ is the system pursued the silk manu- 
xj . ; n-Hm'nooQ lacture is of great importance to the coiintrr, and 

osoope patterns. He sees in succession gbmpses ig ^ore developed thin other branches of industry, 
of the Aral Sea, ^eat barren stretches of desert - q.^}jkent behind them, the little cara- 

steppe, at first white with snow, and inrtlier on slowly advances torwards Samarkand, crossing 

Hack, and then red, and afterwards more desolate the Golodnayo or ^Famished Steppe/ which is a 
than ever — the only human beings on it being wan- desolate waste, containing but a few wells of 
dering families of Kirghiz, going with their cattle, brackish wnter. Samarkand appears to be a 
flocks, and kibitkas (tents), to seek pasturage south beautiful city, possessing magnificent ruins, many 
of Orenburg*, The Kirghiz are a race of Turkish mosques, and of course a bazaar, and is backed by 

origin, speaking one of the purest Tartar dialects, ^“zling snow-peaks. Of all central Asiatic towns, 
^ ^ I . Samarkand is the most surrounded by old-world 

They solicited Eussian protection m the time of romances and traditions of bygone splendour. It 
Peter the Great. They are Mohammedans, and conquered by Alexander the Great, and after- 
possess as usual many wives, from w’-hom they ^^yards by the Arabs. As the writer places before 
exact one very curious mark of respect. The ns in succession the beautiful medressesof Hodja 
women are not allowed to mention the name of Akhrar and of Shir Dar, with their partially re- 
any of their male relatives in conversation ; and maining delicate facing of blue and white tile- 
in illustration of the occasional inconvenience work, vast ruins, and mighty domes ; mosques, 
attendaut on this custom, our author relates the with their towers and minarets, and famous tombs 

i \ (amongst them that of Timur), we seem to be 

foUowmg amusing anecdote: 'A ^rghiz woman a wonderful city of the far past trans- 

wanted to say that a wolf had stolen a sheep and the pages of the Amhictn Nights, 

taken it- to the reedy shore of the lake. Unfortu- ^jtty was finally captured by General Kauf- 
nately, the men of the family bore names corre- mann, and taken under Eussian protection in 1866. 
sponding to most of these words, and she was Again the travellers advance ; and we have 
obliged to gasp out “that in the rustling beyond shifting views of mountain and valley to Urgut, 
the wet a growler gnaws one of our woollies.”’ beyond which the peaks of the Zaralshan Eange 
This story shews that the Kirghiz are named after from twelve to eighteen thousand feet high. 

».»1 oV- -ml., « 

nations. ^ ^ journey to Kliokand with a retired Eussian 

Following the travellers along the river Syr ^Iso going ; and on June 9th they 

Darya, and past the groves of dark-green trees started, stopping first at Makralm, the frontier 
marking the site of Turkestan, we see them at fortress of Khokand, and then continuing their 
Tashkent, a flourishing quiet little town, where way through cultivated country and pretty villages 
there is quite a colony of Eussian officials and till they reached Khokand, which is modern, and 
their families. Here is the palace of the governor- ^as wider and more commodious streets than most 

general, which stands in an immense garden, bean- population numbers about 

^ ® J- i. seventy-five thousand, and one of its chief charac- 

tifuly laid out; in summer every one migrates teristic4 is a large paper manufactory, where nearly 
to the gardens outside the town, where they live gipthe paper used ifi Central Asia is made. The 
in Kirghiz kibitkas, which are very spacious and rule of the khan throughout Khokand is, arbitrary 
comfortable, Tlie native part of the town is inter- and tyrannous ; executions are very frequent,, and 
esting from the variety and unevenness of the are constantly accompanied by the most frightful 
buildin<^s. tortures. After overcoming very considerable diffi- 

Tashkent %vas captured in October 1864 by culties, and after much time had been wasted in 
General TchernaiefF, who seems to have behaved exchange of presents, coinpliments, and tire- 
exceedingly well, and to have wou golden opinious some ceremomals, the travellers succeeded in 
^ ^ ^ T -MT a ^ 1 lx* obtaining an interview with the khan, to whom 

from the people. Mr Schuyler was several times had letters to deliver from the authorities at 
in this town, and gives a very interesting account Xashkent. 

of native Mussulman life and customs. He q'jie almond-shaped valley of the Khokand, 
shews us their occupations and amusements, about one hundred and sixty miles long and 
and their civil and religious ceremonies. He sixty-flve broad, is an exceedingly fertile district ; 
takes us through the quaint bazaar, which forms and owing to the excellence of the soil and the 
such a characteristic part of every Asiatic town, climate, the agriculture is in a highly flourishing- 
and introduces ns to the tea-houses, and various condition, and its mountains abound in minerals, 
shops^ of the jewellers, sword-blade, and saddle But in spite of so many natural advantages, Kho- 
and iarness makers, dye, cosmetic and soap ven- kand has been the scene of constant rebellions,, 
dors, porcelain and pottery makers, &c. Whole owing to the cruel tyranny and shameful exac- 
streets are devoted to separate trades, such as tions of the Khan Khudayar and of the Beks,, 
tanning and shoemaking ; and long rows of booths to whom are intrusted, with absolute powp, the 
are filled with cotton and silk goods, the best various towns and provinces. Of all the Viatic races 
of wHch latter come from Bukhara and Kho- the Khokandians seem to be the most fancifully 
kand. The entire care of the rearing of silk- superstitious, the simplest actions, movements, and 
worms and winding the silk is intrusted to the affections, such as sneezing, coughing, whistling, 
women — it being an occupation , considered deroga- drinking, ^c., having a good or evil significance. A 
tory to the dignity of .the men — and the methods j buzzing" in one’s ears means a death, and a prayer 
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is repeated, connected with. wMch, fancy the writer 
gives the following legend : In heaven there is a 
tree, on each leaf of which is written the name of 
some soul ; and what men call a buzzing in their 
ears is the rustling of one of these leaves as it 
falls from the tree. If the noise he- a ringing as 
of bells, then it is a Christian soul whose leaf has 
fallen, and who is to die ; and so^ for each faith 
the noise is different.’ There is scarcely^ an 
occurrence of their daily life which is not simi- 
larly bound up with some poetical and fanciful 
story. 

From Kholcand our author proceeded to Bu- 
khara, through a country that gave signs of an 
older and more perfect civilisation ; and through- 
out Bukhara the treatment he met with from the 
inhabitants was very polite and obliging. The 
journey lay through a mountainous district ; and 
wherever he staid on the road, he was welcomed 
with kind hospitality, if with rigid etiquette, by 
the various Beks. The hardships of the journey 
from Karshi to Bukhara were great— a bare sandy 
desert, great heat, very little and very bad water. 
On the road, the Amir Mozaffir Eddin passed with 
a guard of about eight thousand men, on his way 
to Shahrisahs, his usual summer residence. Having 
a letter to deliver to him from General Ahramof, 
Mr Schuyler succeeded after some difficulty in 
obtaining an interview with him in person. The 
Amir, who is detested by his subjects, was polite 
although very curt, and gave his permission for 
the party to proceed to Bukhara, with the gracious 
injunction to pass the time pleasantly and to 
travel as his guest. The slave-trade, although 
supposed by the Bussians to he utterly a thing 
of the past, was still carried on here, Mr Schuyler 
having been present at the sale of several Persian 
men and boys. He himself bought a boy, meaning 
to take him to Eussia and then send him back to 
Astrabad, to his friends; but the hoy was stolen 
from him on the day of his purchase by order of 
the Bukharan authorities. Determined to out- 
wit them in his turn, he secretly ; purchased 
another boy ; and this second rather dangerous 
acquisition was successfully taken to St Peters- i 
burg. On the return of the army from Khiva, 
General Kaufmann concluded a treaty with the 
Amir, which has put an end to the slavery in 
Bukhara for ever. 

From thence the writer returned to Tashkent, 
then diverged to Aulie-Ata, on the rapid river 
Talas, which town was taken hj^ storm by General 
Kaufmann in June 1864, that being the commence- 
ment of the campaign of that year, and which 
resulted in the Kussian conquest of nearly the 
whole of Central Asia. 

The subsequent journey through Kuldja was 
one of painful interest, as in many parts it led 
through scenes of ruin and devastation, caused by 
the late insurrection. On every side were dried- 
up canals, untilled ffelds, burned forests, and dis- 
mantled and ruined cities. From Suidun were 
visited the ruins of lUi, the former capital of the 
province, the road traversing a country that had 
once been highly cultivated, hut was now a deso- 
late waste ; the town itself was almost entirely 
destroyed, the ground being everywhere strewn 
with fallen houses, remains of all sorts, broken 
pottery, human hones, skulls, and even entire 
skeletons. During the Chinese rule this province 
was extremely fertile, and in an altogether flourish- 


ing state ; but since, it has been utterly crippled by 
the internal insurrections and wars waged against 
it by Yakub Khan, chief of the small Uzbek prin- 
cipality, who has given a great deal of trouble 
both with Kuldja and Kashgar, and who is at 
present making war on China. The Russian occu- 
pation of Kuldja is supposed to be only temporary, 
as its restoration to China has been promised as 
soon as a sufficient Chinese army is sent to enforce 
and maintain order; and indeed Mr Schuyler 
considers that the only way of successfully in- 
creasing the prosperity and productiveness of 
Kuldja, Kashgar, Khokancl, Bukhara, and Russian 
Turkestan, will he found to be by introducing the 
patient and economical industry of the Chinese. 

According to the statistical computations made 
by the writer, the expenses entailed on the Russian 
government by the conquest of Central Asia are 
enormous, being greatly augnaented as they are by 
the reckless extravagance, and gross mismanage- 
ment and maladministration of the various officials 
in power, who are almost entirely exempt fronx the 
supervision of their government. The cost of the 
army is immense, and enormous sums have been 
all but wasted in attempting to build a fleet on 
the shallow Aral Sea, and to npigate the Amu 
and the Syr Darya to any great distance. 

Once Central Asia was thought to be a very 
rich country, that would bring in large and in- 
creasing revenues to the government ; but this has 
been found to be very iar indeed from the case ; 
and in the writer’s opinion, could the Russian 
government hut have known fifteen years ago as 
much about the interior of Asia as is known now, 
they would probably have hesitated long before 
making any movement in that direction. On the 
whole, and in spite of the great corruption of the 
troops, officers, and the authorities, and the local 
misgovernment, which exert a very bad and serious 
influence on the natives, Russian rule may be con- 
sidered to have been beneficially exercised, and to 
have certainly relieved the different states in a 
great measure from the cruel despotisms of the 
Khans and Beks. Great good has also been effected, 
and facilities for trading much increased, by the 
improved communications and good roads that 
have everywhere resulted from the Muscovite 
occupatiom In the matter of education little or 
nothing has been attempted. Mr Schuyler seems 
to consider that England has no need to fear 
Russian designs on India, and that in advancing 
she wishes only to r6und off the Asiatic boundaries 
of her dominions by China on the east, and Persia 
and Afghanistan on the south-west. The only 
danger to India from Eussia, our author thinks, 
lies through Persia, as the nature of the country in 
Afghanistan is such as would render the transit of 
a large army extremely difficult if not impossible. 
In his opinion, it would be more dignified as well 
as wiser if England, instead of protesting and 
threatening at every new advance of the Russians, 
and then doing nothing, were to give the Russian 
government plainly to understand what limits they 
must not pass in tlieir onward movement.- 
A chapter at the end of the book is devoted 
entirely to the Khivan campaign and its conse- 
quences ; but as this is of a purely political nature, 
we decline to discuss it. Our impression is 
that the people of England have little cause to 
trouble themselves . about Tiirke-dam We need 
only add that Mr Schuyler’s work is one of the 
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most interesting accounts of Central Asia that has of brimming basins of frothy golden cream ! How 
ever been written, comprising as it does a history fragrant was the old-fashioned garden, with its 
of a country hitherto but little known to the long grassy walks and great big dewy roses, and 
civilised world. the old cedar-tree so shady, under which Uncle 

Jocelyn would sit of an afternoon smoking, lis- 
tening apparently quite satisfied with my childish 
conversation ! The sun always seemed to be shining 
Well, I in those days. I can recall no gloom then, and 
things all wore a charm, which I did not larow 
I lay chiefly in the fact of my own youth and utter 
ignorance of life and its cares. 

However, not to digress, I had not seen so much 
of Uncle Jocelyn since I had grown up, partly 
on account of my mother’s unabated dislike to 
him, 'partly because of the existence of a new 
interest in life. I had met Henrj?; Arden. He was 
six-and-twenty, five years my senior. His position 
in life was a fairly good one, he having a small 
interest in a first-rate City business which gave 
him over three hundred a year ; his chariicter was 
irreproachable ; and when I say that he was a 
general favourite wherever he went, it maybe sur- 
mised that in my opinion he was, if not quite 
perfect, very closely akin to it Por myself I was 
passable—peihaps a little more than that; but I 
was penniless until my mother died ; so it was a 
very astonishing thing to me how so desirable a 
parti had fallen to my lot He was certain to get 
on ; the senior partners had been known to say so 
themselves. Consequently our start in life pro- 
mised to be a fair one. And to be brief^ we were 
married. Our honeymoon was of comparatively 
short duration, but it was long enough to cost 
Henry, as I afterwards learned, something like 
forty pounds, which was a considerable cut out of . 
three hundred a year ; for it had not occurred to 
him to lay by any spare cash for those unavoid- 
able expenses. I had felt rather uneasy at the 
expenditure ; but it was too early days to venture 
( On any remonstrance, had I been so inclined ; we 
were sure to live very quietly when we once settled 
down, and could easily then make up for any 
little extravagance of which at the outset we had 
been guilty. We were to live in London, and 
we were fully agreed on one point — lodgings were 
not to be thought .of, we must have a house of our 
The prospect of possessing one jointly with 
Henry was very pleasant to me. I pictured an 
endless fund of amusement and occupation too, 
in furnishing and adorning it ; but the mansion 
had still to be selected ; so our first biisiness was 
to find one to suit us, the next to get into it as. 
soon as possible. 

We must have spent a small fortune in cab-hire 
before we finally found just what we wanted; even 
then, though the situation was good and the domi- 
cile desirable, the. rent rather frightened us : it was 
eighty guineas a year unfurnished ; but we should 
be so comfortable in it. The smallness of its size 
— and it was extremely small — was rather an 
advantage than otherwise, as it would require so 
little fmmiture ; and two maids would be amply 
sufiicient for our establishment, which in such a 
pjace would be a most creditable menage. 

We were delighted with the house, the balcony 
to the drawing-room being, as we enthusiastically 
agreed, almost worth the rent itself ; and we made 
no, resistance when the house-agent, who must have 
had some amusement over our innocence and inex- 
perience, fixed us for a seven years’ lease, repre- 
senting to, us that our advantages were almost 
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^ So you are going to be married, Kate ? 
hope you have made a wise choice.' 

‘O yes, uncle,’ I replied lightly; know 
have. Henry is to make me perfectly happy.’ 

^ What has he got V was the next pleasant 
observation that fell from Uncle Jocelyn’s lips. 

‘ Got ? uncle 1 I don’t know what you mean,’ I 
answered, growing rosy red at the unexpected 
inquiry. 

‘ What are his means 1 What does he intend to 
settle upon you V 

^ He has his business/ promptly interrupted my 
mother. 

^ And he is so clever, he is snre to get on,' I 
added, in my eagerness to assure Uncle Jocelyn 
it was all right as regarded my future, 

^ That will depend a great deal upon you, Kate/ 
he replied gravely. ‘ The wife has more to do in 
making or marring her husband than is generally 
suspected. A careless, extravagant, bad wife is 
the greatest curse a man can have ; a good one is 
the greatest blessing.' 

' Yes, uncle ; 0 yes,' I assented, glancing towards 
my mother, who was smiling somewhat scornfully, 

I fancied, at his opinions. 

''Take care of his pence and his pounds will 
take care of themselves,’ continued uncle ; ^ and 
beware of ever getting into debt, Kate ; it ’s the 
easiest thing to get into and the hardest thing to 
get out of. Take my advice ; live well within 
your means, and always pay ready-money.’ 

‘Yes, uncle ; 0 yes,’ I responded. • ‘ I am sure 
you are right ; and Henry is so prudent, he is < 
certain to have the same ideas.’ 

‘Well, keep them before your own mind. Don’t 
despise an old man’s counsel : buy nothing that 
you can’t afford ; and always pay ready-money.' 

I remember that conversation so well with 
Uncle Jocelyn, some few weeks before my mar- 1 own. 
riage; at the time it did not strike me so for- 
cibly as afterwards, for my mind was too filled 
with other and to me more interesting matters. 

Uncle Jocelyn was an old man, and the amount 
of his fortune had always been wrapped in some 
obscurity ; but he lived comfortably, and possessed 
a small property in Berkshire, upon which he had 
built a pretty and substantial house, where I had 
often spent many happy days. He had always 
shewn a special affection for me, no doubt owing 
to the fact of my being the daughter of his only 
brother,- who had died when I was quite an infant, 
leaving me to the 
Unfortunately for 
love lost between 

the coolness had rather increased than diminished 
as years went by ; and when invitations were sent 
for us to visit Conington, which was the name of 
iny uncle’s place, my mother invariably refused 
for herself, and only with great persuasion per- 
mitted me to go. 


any 


How cool 
1 its rows 


f 



unequalled, having no premium to pay. We con- 
sented — in consideration of all lie enumerated in 
favour of our bargain — to make any repairs that 


were necessary; and in’ fact were in suck delight 


with the whole affair that the agreement, as might 
have been expected, was very easily arrived at. 

We knew nothing about furnishing ; never 
dreamt of the dangers of green wood or the 
inevitable result of cheap investments ; thinking 
ourselves very acute to get hold of two furnishing 
lists to compare prices; beside which we sat 
down with paper and pencil to calculate exactly 
how much we must spend ; and I, remembering 
Uncle Jocelyn's advice, ventured to say we should 
resolve not to go beyond it. We came to the con- 
clusion that actual necessaries might he bought, 
taking the prices from the books, for one hundred 
and fifty pounds ; so Henry decided on borrowing 
two hundred, with which we felt sure the house 
could he really nicely done ; and this sum he was 
to pay interest for until the principal itself was 
paid off, 

ISTothing could have surpassed our prudence- 
before we set out. When we got into the shop 
w'e had selected as the one to patronise, we found 
that the things we had thought of were very 
inferior to our imaginings ; a tride more here 
and a trifle there could make no great difference 
in the sum-total, and be everything to us in the 
niceiiess and prettiness of our house ; besides which 
our estimate of necessaries proved a very inade- 
quate one, when innumerable etceteras were de- 
clared absolutely indispensable by the attendant 
shopkeeper. We made apparently endless pur- 
chases, which we could hardly remember until 
' they were deposited in Amberley Villas, where, 
with my newly engaged domesticsy I awaited them 
with immense delight. 

But vast as the importation appeared, I had yet 
to learn of the legion wants undreamt of by us. 
Scarcely a day passed withoixt some new demand 
being made, which apparently it was perfectly 
impossible to do without But at last I was 
thoroughly satisfied with our ' possessions, and ; 
the servants seemed to have come to the end of 
their requirements ; so the only thing that we had 
to think of was the bill, which had not yet 
been sent in to us. I was frightened to think 
about it ; but Henry was quite jDrepared for its 
being considerably over the two hundred pounds. 
Judge of our dismay \yhen we did receive it to 
find it more than twice that sum — four hundred 
and fifty-six pounds odd! There *were frightful 
entries for ^ Time,' which in themselves represented 
a serious item, and upon which we had never 
calculated ; and our small sundries, which we had 
hardly taken at all into account, came to some- 
thing quite appalling. 

But the first shock over, the offending document 
was thrust aside— it would be paid all in good 
time ; and for the present we both resolved to is- 
miss it from our minds. Friends were rapidly 


making various purchases, which as usual, were 
put down to our account. Then came our first 
entertainment with its attendant expenses, which 
it was absolutely impossible to avoid ; for in 
Henry's position it was, as we thought, most neces- 
sary for us to maintain a good appearance ; and as 
Ms wife, it was also incumbent upon me to dress 
as well and fashionably as I could. 

So things went on; and before we had been 
married two years I need hardly say we were 
hopelessly and horribly in debt. To retrench 
seemed utterly impossible. I hardly knew where 
the extravagance lay ; but the fact remained, we 
were living far beyond our income ; our bills were 
never ending, and every day we were sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mire. To add to our 
difficulties, a nursery had been established, and 
though one might imagine so small an addition 
was not a serious one, it cost us no trifling sum. I 
could not have endured to see my baby badly 
dressed. How could I have seen' it go out exce]3t 
in the sweetest and freshest of garments ? So it 
duly adorned in the whitest and prettiest 


things, which insured a most satisfactory amount 


of patronage for our laundress, and most appalling 
hills for me. However, we managed to keep afloat 
in some wonderful manner ; but Henry was begin- 
ning to have a strangely careworn look, to which 
I could not blind myself. He was worried and 
harassed. His business was all right ; but there 
were bills to be met, difficulties to be disposed of 
which he could not quite see the end of. 

To outward appearance, however, we seemed a 
very prosperous pair. Our house was now as 
elegant as our neighbours'. I had a thousand 
costly little trifles lying about in the drawing- 
room, got from time to time, and as usual not paid 
for ; some of which the shopkeepers themselves 
had pressed me into purchasing. Sometimes a 
sharp pang shot through me when I thought over 
our position, and I wished when we first set up 
that I had had sufficient sense to persuade Henry 
to do so more in accordance with our income than 
w^e had done ; but it was too late now ; we must 
trust to some good fortune turning up. Henry 
had hopes that his partners meant to promote 
him ; and if they were realised, we should be much 
better off. This idea was buoying us both up, and 
we were feeling particularly sanguine wiien Mr 
Trevor, the senior partner, a peculiar man, whe- 
never almost left his own house in Bedford Sg[nare, 
except for the office, announced his intention of 
coming to Amberley Villas to dine, if we would 
have him. In our anxiety to impress him favour- 
ably, we launched out into further expenses. He 
must be handsomely entertained, so much might 
depend upon his visit. Accordingly, I arranged a 
most recherche little dinner, and had the table 
laid out d la Bime to my entire satisfaction ; 


when everything -was completed, surveying the 


gathering pund us; we must receive and pay 


visits ; so it w^aa not very difficult to banish dis- 
agreeables, and to enter with the greatest enjoy- 
ment into the new life which lay before us. I had 
fancied our house ’was very complete and perfect 
until I saw some of the elegant drawing-rooms 
belonging to my new acquaintances ; after that, 
many deficiencies were plainly visible ; and in 
order to supply them, we went, to different shops 


with the utmost confidence in 
'revor's verdict. But alas ! for Henry's hopes 
and for my dinner. Mr' Trevor came, partook 
very sparingly and silently of our hospitality, and 
departed without having dropped one syllable on 
the subject which we were so hoping he would 
discuss. 

Some ten days afterwards, the advance in the 
business was bestowed upon one of Henry's juniors 
who had never dreamt of getting it. We were 
terribly disappointed, having counted so surely 
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favourably impressed with our surrouudingSj bad 
gone away— fully aware as be was with the exact 
amount of Henryks incoiae — shocked and sorry to 
see that Henry Arden bad married a wife with so 
little sense and judgment ; and no second glance 
from bis keen eyes was wanting to prove to him 
bow terribly beyond it we 'were living. His observa- 
tions bad satisfied him that serious embarrassments 
must ensue ; consequently be and bis partners bad 
bestowed the desired post and increased emolu- 
ments upon one wlio, if be needed it less than we 
did, certainly understood its value better. 

So no one except my mother and Uncle J ocelyn 
would be surprised, though we imagined so differ- 
ently, as we sat on and on in our pretty drawing- 
room talking over the w^eary subject and pondering 
what we could possibly do. We should have to 
sell off everything, to leave Amberley Villas, and to 
begin life over again. Henr/s prospects of course 
would be seriously damaged, and we could never 
hope to thoroughly regain the position our own 
folly bad deprived us of. It was not pleasant to 
tliink of; but there could be no shuffling out of 
the question now; it must be met and answered 
immediately : What were we to do ? Hothing very 
definite could be arrived at ; but one thing was 
quite clear — the change could not be far off. 

I can never describe the anxiety of the days that 
followed, nor tell the agony it cost me to write and 
tell my mother -that we were hopelessly, desper- 
ately involved, and that our difliculties were so 
great, it was impossible for us ever to surmount 
them. What would she say ? What would every- 
body say ? Worst of all, "what would Uncle Jocelyn 
say ? Eor the worst had come to the worst-— our 
house was our own no longer ; a* man — strange 
and to me most terrible — was comfortably making 
himself at home in our kitchen— -in other words, 
had taken possession! How could Henry shew 
his face at the office ! How could I ever venture 
out again ! 

I shall never forget the two days that followed 
after I wrote and told my mother ; on the third, 
when I was almost stupefied with the magnitude of 
our misfortunes, and during Henry’s (poor Henry 
certainly had the hardest part to bear, for he could 
not stay quietly at home) absence had shut myself 
up in my room, some one knocked at the door, and 
in^ answer to my very subdued ‘ Come in,’ it was 
gently opened, and not Sophy, as I had antici- 
pated, a|5peared, but the familiar friendly face of 
Uncle Jocelyn. 

* My poor child ! ’ he exclaimed — ^ my little Kate ! ’ 
— and he folded me in his arms with all the 
tenderness of a father. ^ I only heard of it all this 
morning,’ he said, ‘ and I started off immediately. 
Cheer up, Kate; don’t grieve your old uncle by 
tears. Tilings can’t be past mending; and I 
wouldn’t be here if I hadn’t come to help you,’ 

And how he helped us I Without a word of 
anger or reproach, he listened to Henry’s and 
my stoiy; we told it truthfully, not sparing or 
attempting to justify ourselves for our culpable 
conduct ; and when all was confessed, he simply 
wrote a cheque for the full amount of our liabili- 
ties. The total was a serious one ; but we were 
saved not only from the disgrace but from Henry’s 
dismissal from a partnership which afterwards 
was the means of our possessing a fortune far 
beyond what we had ever in our rosiest imaginings 
dreamed of. 


By Uncle Jocelyn’s advice we sublet Amberley 
Villas, and retired to a more roomy house in a less 
expensive and less fashionable locality; we sold 
ail our superfiuities, which had become actually 
hateful to me, and we started once more with a 
small but certain income. 

How much happier we were, and how grateful 
to Uncle Jocelyn, it would require a far more 
eloquent pen than mine to describe. He often 
came to see us, and never had ^ cause to regret the 
generous help he had so readily extended to us 
in our great need, for he saw how thoroughly 
repentant we were. My mother joined in the 
general rejoicing over our regained happiness ; and 
out of gratitude, her old prejudice against Uncle 
J ocelyn faded and faded away. 

She often goes to Conington now, where we all 
meet, a merry party, of which the generous old man 
is the well-beloved centre. He W'as giving me 
some gentle hints as to the training of my sons the 
other day. ^ For it’s a mother’s infiuence that tells 
upon the man, Kate ; it’s the lesson she teaches 
in childhood that he remembers best.’ 

^Ves, Uncle Jocelyn,’ I answered; ‘I know 
yon 'aright. I hope amongst the many things I 
desire to teach them, one especially mayn’t be 
forgotten — you know wdiat that is V 

‘ To fear God,’ replied Uncle Jocelyn reverently. 

^ That first of all,’ I answered ; ‘ but I meant 
something else.’ 

‘What'r queried Uncle Jocelyn. 

‘dSfever to buy what they can’t afford, and always 
to pay ready-money.’ 

[Here ends a true story, which it would be well 
if young folks about to marry would lay to heart. 
Commencing married life with the best intentions 
to be frugal — to ^ creep before they gang’ — how 
often do we hear of troublous times for the young 


they but too frequently establish an appearance as 
showy as their richer neighbours, launching (per- 
haps unwittingly) into extravagance that may 
cost them years of misery to redeem. . Though in 
the case above narrated a young couple were saved 
from ruin by the intervention of a relative, such 
convenient folks are not always at one’s elbow ; 
and even if they were, should be left out of con- 
sideration. A thousand times better to begin 
‘house-keeping’ with a show modest in proportion 
to means ; to furnish if need he, gradually ; and 
from time to time add what can be reasonably 
afforded. Then indeed the husband will secure 
not only the respect of his employer, but his own ; 
and his young and happy partner need not give 
herself much uneasiness about wffiat it will cost to 
clothe baby.] 


fe.-: 


OH SOME ODD FISHES. 

A VEET singular little group of fishes is that 
known to the naturalist by the name Lopho- 
branchii ; this term, meaning literally ‘tuft-gilied.’ 
Included in this division are two curious families, of 
one of which the Sea-horses or Hippocampi are the 
representatives ; whilst to the other family belong 
their allies, the Pipe-fishes. Ho more interesting 
forms than these two groups can well be selected 
from the great class of which they are little known 
members. And the interest with which they are 
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and so lendered immovable. But at one point 
in its circumference, a small aperture is left, 

' througli wMcb the breatliing water escapes from 
tlie gills. 

The Sea-borses are found abundantly in the 
English Channel, around the coasts of France 'and 
Spain, in the Mediterranean Sea, and in the tropi- 
cal oceans. A goodly number of different species 
are known to zoologists, but they all resemble one 
another In the essential features just noted. They 
are intelligent lively little creatures, learning in time 
to know the hand that feeds them. Fixed by their 
tails, they may be seen actively to dart the head 
at any passing object adapted for food. Whilst, 
when they wish to free their bodies from the 
attached position, they appear to manoeuvre with 
the chin and head in order to effect their purpose. 


regarded by zoologists extends beyond the mere 
investigation of their outside form or appearance ; 
since "they present, in many points of their 
economy and habits, very marked deviations 
from what one may call the ordinary run of fish- 
life. 

To visitors to the great aquaria which are now- 
springing up in every part of the country, the 


springing up in every part of the country, the 
Sea-horses will be familiar. Their hardy nature 
together with their curious appearance have marked 
them out as aquarium favourites ; and they^may 
fairly, in respect of their zoological fame, divide 
the honours with any of their companion-tenants. 
Imagine a little body from four to six inches in 
length, topped by a head which in outline exactly 
resembles that of a horse, and tapering off below 
or behind into a lithe, flexible, and pointed tail, 
and we may form a rough idea of the general 
appearance of one of the Sea-horses. This little 
body we shall find to be covered with plates or 
scales of hard horny or bony material, exhibiting , 
ridges and angles all over its surface. A pair of 
large brilliant eyes, each of which may be moved 
independently of the other, add to the curious 
appearance of the head ; whilst to the body itself, 
may be attached long streamers of sea-weed, 
serving to conceal the little beings as they nestle 
amid their marine bowers, each looking like some 
veritable creation mythological. 

The ffexible tail which terminates the body has 
the important office of mooring or attaching the 
fishes to any fixed object. As we see them in the 
aquarium, they are generally poised, on the tail, 
as it were ; the latter being coiled around a bit 


spnng, and it is therefore the more surpnsmg to 
encounter in the little beings before us, a singular 
example of parental fidelity and attachment. ISTor, 
as might be expected, is it the mother-fish who is 
charged with the task of attending the young. 


appear to discharge his duties. At the root of the 
tail in the male Sea-horses, a curious little pouch is 
seen. In this pouch the eggs laid by the females — 
which do not possess a pouch- 
are therein ■ duly hatched. 


•are deposited, and 
Nor does the parental 
duty end here ; ior after the young are hatched and 
swim about by themselves, they seek refuge in the 
or infantile period of their 
threatens them. This pro- 
1 one of the analogous habits 
of the kangaroos and their young ; but the occur- 
rence is the more remarkable in the lower and 
presumably less intelligent fish. 

Some experiments made on Sea-horses seem to 
demonstrate the existence of a more than ordinary 
degree of attachment to their young. Thus when 
a parent-iish was taken out of the water, the young 
escaped from the pouch ; but on the parent^ being 
held over the side of the boat, the young at onc'e 
swam towards him, and re-entered the pouch with- 


wanly througii tne waters oi their miniature sea. 
And when they detach themselves, they swim 
about in the erect position by means of the two 
pectoral or breast fins, which being .placed close to 
the sides of the neck, project like veritable ears, 
and assist in rendering the equine appearance of 
the head of still more realistic nature. These 
fins move with a quick twittering motion, and 
propel their possessor swiftly through the water ; 
whilst the back-fin, placed towards the hinder 
extremity of the body, aIao_, assists them in swim- 
ming. ‘ 

Some curious points in the internal structure 
of the Sea-horses warrant a brief notice. As every 
one knows, the red gills of an ordinary fish are 
shaped each like a comb, the teeth of the comb 
being represented by the delicate processes, each 
consisting in reality of* a network of blood- 
vessels, in which the blood is exposed to the 
oxygen of the water, and is thus purified. Li the 
Sea-horses, however, the gills do not present this 
comb-like appearance, but exist in the form of 
separated tufts or bunches, of delicate filaments, 
which spring from the gill-supports or arches. 
From this peculiarity, the name ^ tuft-gilled,’ 
already alluded to, is derived, and the Pipe-fishes 
agree in the structure of the giUs with the Sea- 
horses. Then, also, as most readers are. aware, the 
gills of ordinary fishes are covered by a horny 
plate, appropriately named the gill-cover, and it 
is by' sharply compressing the gills with this cover, 
that the water used in breathing is ejected from the 
gills, so as to make room for a fresh supply. In 
the Sea-horses, however, the gill-cover is not open 
or free at its under and hinder edges, but is firmly 
attached all round to the neighbouring tissues, 


about by themselves, they seek refuge in the 
pouch during the early 
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streams. Tiie latter fislies actually build ,iiests for 
tlie reception and care of their eggs, the nests 
being made chiefy or solely by the males ; whilst 
on the latter, during the process of hatching and in 
the upbringing of the young,- devolves the chief 
care of protecting and looking after the welfare of 
the progeny. These instances of the care and 
duties wliieli devolve on the males, instead of on 
the mother-parents, appear to reverse the more 
natural order, which almost universally obtains in 
the case of both lower and higher animals. 

Of the oddities which hsli-life presents, probably 
none are more remarkable than those of the Archer 
or Shooting Fishes, which inhabit the seas of 
Japan and of the Eastern Archipelago. When 
kept in confinement, these fishes may he seen to 
shoot drops of water from their elongated jaws 
at flies and other insects which attract their 
attention, and to strike their prey with un- 
erring aim at distances of three or four feet. 
Another notable species of Shooting-fishes is the 
' Chsetodon. This latter form possesses a prominent 
beak or muzzle, consisting of the elongated jaws ; 
and from this beak, as from the barrel of a rifle, 
the fish shoots its watery missiles at the insects 
which alight on the vegetation that fringes its 
native waters. 

The old saying which compares great helpless- 
ness to the state of * a fish out of water,’ does not 
always find a corroborative re-echo in natural 
history science. As every one knows, different 
fishes exhibit very varying degrees of tenacity of 
life w^hen removed from their native element. 
Thus a herring dies almost immediately on being 
taken out of water ; whilst, on the other hand, the ; 
slippery eels will bear removal from their habitat ' 
for twenty-four hours or longer ; and we have 
known of Blennies — such as the Shanny {Blennius 
plioUs) — surviving a long journey of some forty- 
eight hours’ duration, when . packed amid some 
damp sea-weed in a box. 

But certain fishes are known, not merely to live 
when taken out of water, but actually of them- 
selves, and as part of their life and habits, to 
voluntarily leave the water, and disport themselves 
on land. Of such abnormal fishes, the most 
famous is the Climbing Perch or Aiiabas scmdens 
of India, which inhabits the Ganges, and is also 
found in Asiatic ponds and lakes. These fishes 
may be seen to leave the water, and to make their 
way overland, supporting themselves in their 
jerking gait by means of their strong spiny fins. 
They appear to migrate from one pool to another 
in search of ^pastures new,^ especially in the dry 
season, and when the water of their habitats 
becomes shallow. 

The Hindu names applied to these fishes mean 
^ climbers of trees and although statements have 
been made both by travellers and natives, that the 
Climbing Perch has been found scaling the stems 
of trees, these accounts, we fear, must be regarded 
as of equ^ value with the native belief that the 
fishes faE in showers on the land ^froni the skies 1’ 
Of the power of the fishes to live for five or six 
days out of w^ater, however, no doubt can be enter- 
tained; and their ability to support life under 
these unwonted conditions, is explained by the 
fact, that certain bones of the head are curiously 
contorted so as to form a labyrinth, amid the deli- 
cate recesses of which a supply of water is retained, 
for the purpose of keeping the gills moist 


The curious Lcpidosirem or Mudfishes, which 
occur in the Gambia of Africa and the Amazon of 
South America, exhibit a greater peculiarity of 
structure which still more completely fits them for 
living out of water. In the great majority of 
fishes, a curious sac or bag known as the swim- 
ming or air Uadder is found. The use of this struc- 
ture in ordinary fishes is to alter the specific 
gravity of the animals j and, by the compression 
or expansion of the air or gases it contains, to 
enable them to sink or rise in the water at will. 
In the Mudfishes, however, the air-bladder becomes 
divided externally into two sacs, whilst internally 
each division exhibits a cellular structure resem- 
bling that seen in the lungs of higher animals. 
Then also, this elaborate air-bladder communicates 
with the mouth, and throat by a tube, which cor- 
responds to a windpipe. The nostrils of the Mud- 
fishes further open backwards into the mouth; 
whilst in all other fishes, except in one genus, 
the nostrils are simple, closed, pocket-like cavities. 
And it may lastly be noted that the Lepidosirens 
are provided with true gills, like their ordinary 
and more commonplace neighbours. 

These remarks serve to exxflain^ the ^reason 
why ’ these fishes can exist for months out of 
water. Thus, on the approach of the hot season, 
the Mudfishes leave their watery homes, and 
wriggle into the soft mud of their rivers. Here 
they burrow’ out a kind of nest, coiling head and 
tail together ; and as the mud dries and hardens, 
the fishes remain in this temporary tomb, breathing 
throughout the warm season like true land- 
dwellers, by means of the lung-like air-bladder. 
When the wet season once more returns, the fishes 
are aroused from their semi-torpid state by the 
early rains moistening^ the surrounding clay; and 
when the pools and rivers once more attain their 
wonted depth, the Lepidosirens emerge from 
their nests, seek the water, breathe by means of 
their gills, and othermse lead a true aquatic 
existence. 

With such a combination of the characters of 
land and water animals, it is little to be wondered 
at that the true position of the Mudfishes in the 
zoological scale should have formed a subject for 
much discussion. They appear, however, to be 
true fishes, and not amphibians, and they there- 
fore may legally occu^iy a prominent position 
among the oddities of their class. 

Other curious beings included among the fishes 
are the so-called Globe-fishes {Biodon, &c.), which 
derive their name from their power of distending 
their bodies with air at will; and their bodies 
being usually provided with spines, they may be : 
judged to present a rather formidable front to any 
ordinary adversary, in their expanded condition. , 
Then also we have, the curious Trigger-fishes 
(Balistes), so named from the prominent pointed 
spine in front of the first of the hack-fins ; this 
spine firmly holding its erect position until the 
second spine or fin-ray be dej>ressed, when the 
first spine is released by mechanism resembling 
that of the trigger of a giin. The obvious use 
of such an apparatus is clearly of a defensive kind ; 
and it is remarkable to find a familiar mechanical 
appliance of man so accurately reproduced in the 
fish— or rather, mce mrsd. 
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foot, oa every movement of the red petticoat 
■ THE W 0 0 D E H L E G. and tiieked~up dress beliind. 

A NUMBER of years ago, when temporarily residing ^ While compassionating one so young and so 
at a quiet sea-side resort in the south of England, beautiful on account of what appeared an irre- 
time huag heavy on our hands. We had no con- parable misfortune, it is quite pleasing to see how 
versalde acquaintances, no books to fall back upon, smartly she goes about with ' her wooden leg. 
nothing to excite any particular interest. Before Gailydressed,turban with a delicate feather, tucked- 
quitting home we had promised to write to an up dress, she walks on at a good pace, laughing, 
aged invalid lady and her two daughters about chatting, and in as high spirits as if nothing was 
anything that occurred during our stay at this the matter. With two young-lady companions she 
sea-side retreat, but felt at a loss what to write daily parades on the public Esplanade overlooking 
about. At length something cast up. It -was the shingly beach. Good manners of course for- 
greedily seized upon, and formed the subject of a bid any one noticing the infirmity, and nobody 
letter, which long after being forgotten, has been pays any attention to it — a circumstance contrib- 
accidentally put into our hands by the elder of uting to the young lady’s sprightliness. It is at 
the two daughters, to whom it was addressed, the oriel window of our apartments, which com- 
with the remark that it had ‘ been the means mands the Esplanade from end to end, that I 
of amusing her poor dear mamma, now passed have observed how cleverly the wooden limb is 
away. The remark consoled us, for the letter- managed. Before moralising on the subject, let 
was anything but brilliant. We offer our readers me say something of the other artificial leg. 
a coj>y, as a specimen of an attempt at squeezing ^ Leg number two, as I have called it, is an ainbi- 
literary material out of a dreadfully dull watering- tious leg. It is a sham leg which makes an attempt 
place. * to seem real, and I regret to say the attempt is 

‘ Since coming to this retired spot, I have not very successful. The owner is a lady some- 
noticed two ladies with wooden legs. These whsit pass^e. She is dull, I would almost say suffers 
require to be described separately, for the under melancholy reflections. Beyond a doubt, 
legs differ in character, and I daresay materially her leg had been amputated above the knee, prob- 
differed in price. They may be spoken of as legs ably from having been seriously injured by some 
JSios, 1 and 2. Leg number one consists of a terrible accident. Looking at her as she walks 
rounded black pin of the old genuine wooden-leg along with a halt in her gait, I call up visions of 
type, and which is now very much less common the pain she has experienced, of her sufferings, of 
than it used to he within my remembrance. The her blighted hopes, of her perpetual discomfort, 
leg is neatly turned, with no disguise about it — a I also picture the trouble she has had in seeking 
downright wooden leg as may be seen by all the about for a good artificial leg maker. How she 
world. To all appearance it does not form an entire looked over an assortment of legs. How she at 
leg. It evidently goes only as high as the knee, length fixed on a particular pattern, and was 
This half-leg, as it correctly should be called, measured for one of the same kind. Just think of 
belongs to a smart well-dressed young lady, who being measured for a leg ! And think, also, of the 
stumps about with it beautifully, though no doubt servant coming into the parlour, and saying : If 
with considerable exertion. As the knee seemingly you please, ma’am, the man has come with the leg 
rests on a cushion, the lower part of the unfor- you ordered.” Hext, think of going up to your 
tunate limb projects behind, yet not in an ungainly room and tr}dng on the leg ! How awkw’ard it 
way. Thanks to crinoline, the real leg and foot would at first feel — stump, stump, as you walked 
are to a certain extent shrouded from observation, across the floor. Weeks would elapse before the 
However, one can see a kind of jerking out of the leg became at all familiar. 
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‘ Altliongli this artificial leg is to a certain extent 
a failure, it answers its purpose better than if it 
had been a mere unyielding wooden pin. The 
opinion I form is that there is a deficiency in the 
micayiique, for while the heel goes down, the 


be adjusted. Going up and down stairs, the real 
leg hrst at every step, and the artificial leg brought 
up behind it. The unpleasantness of ordering’ 
boots and shoes, and tlie still greater unpleasant- 
ness of being generally pitied. 

‘Suoli were some of the thoughts that passed 


forepart of the foot does not fall or take the ground .1 ' thoughts that passed 

neatiy. I am told that all depends on the a W- dfe.Z me. Hmv 

machinery. You may have a five-pound leg or notions were upset. I had ventured^ to think of 
a ten-pound leg, nay, I believe, a twenty or the bare possibility of you and your sister stump- 
thirty-pound leg, according to the nature of the down the street to church with an artificial 

springs, pulleys, straps, and wheel-work, Eor any- — ®ven a good ten-pound leg full of springs 

thing I can tell, the leg in question was a five- a calamity either of you would consider 

pound leg. At least, it does not appear to be of But here to my amazement is a sweet gleesonio 
a high order. A keen regard for economy in a ^ wooden leg of the siin- 

matter of this kind is poor policy. I should say \r 

if you want au artificial leg that will look and act myself, that girl’s ^£“5 a finPeiple of 
as nearly as possible like a real one, do not £rrud<?e nhiloRmiliv anrl •nirma xr i 


1 . ' 7.7 *=» 7“ iiiyseii, tnai: girrs conauct is a fine example of 

as nearly as Possi^ble like a real^ one, do not grudge philosophy and pious resignation. Knowinl that 
tfie money. Get the best article in the market, she is destined to be lame all her days she submits 
Some peoplewillrememberthe case of the Marquis with a good gnace, puts a pleasant face on the 
of Anglesea, who lost a leg at Waterloo. His “tatter. Deprived of certain hopes of happiness 
lordship procured an artificial leg which was so her age and position, she has in her dire 

real in appearance and was so adroitly manao*ed to say and feel, Thy will be 

through the agency of springs and so on. tbat^ notion I have formed regarding 


real in appearance and was so adroitly manao*ed to say and feel, Thy will be 

through the agency of springs and so on, thaf he I have formed regarding 

There 

“ "»*“ S£%3S f 


did not get their legs shattered, ladies almost leasons lo ce inanktul. 

never. The _progress_of national impiovemeht 

has changed all that. Bail way accidents—-proi3erly — 

speaking blunders through carelessness— -have be- THE LAST OF THE HADDObTS 

gun to enlarge the number of persons reqnirino* • ' 

artificial legs of some sort or other. Travellers chapter vii.-— vanquished. 

to We were living veiy quietly. Mr Farrar was 
battle legs and arms fractured, ribs broken. .ofAttino- nn npfn-pfiv fn ..n • i ^ 
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CHAPTER VII.-— vanquished. 


boffin ^ j to vvE were living very quietly. Air Farrar xvir 

but*0f handf her father had commenced giving lar<-e 

nl™ “ and arms. So that with sufficient entertainments; and their visits were verv ‘frw 
mhh J 5 k,7f“7 h*® expenditure, mutUation is and far between.’ They were politely interested 
W ill ^ ^ F f artificial in Mr Farrar’s health ; hopecl Ms chSn^ 

leg-makers, of whom there are several in London daughter would keep up her snirits • felt mnS 
™,bbV Oxford street-may be styled sure® he was safe in s“? ClenS hands- 1 ^^^^^ 

the 1 m?T® 7 °^ assuagements do not Clement was always successful • and so forth • 

‘£ HE? 

gS“?IEz|f 

S“3SESi^isl3! 

leg at^ight on going toTed and SS to^hnn fo^nlike Mrs Tipper, were too com- 
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old friends on tlie road to wealth, and had not yet Arthur Trafford might perhaj^s Jiave been taken 
.quite succeeded in overtaking more distinguished more into my favour* than was his sister, but for 
ones. The little Iiis daughter had seen of their his engagement to Lilian. As an every-day youn^ 
gi*eat friends had not made her desire to see more, man, with artistic tastes, there was nothing in hiiii 
« Arthur says I shall enjoy being in society to positively object to. But such negative good- 

when once I get used to it ; but Do you ness was not, I told myselt^ sufficient fo,r Lilian's 

think I shall, dear Miss Haddon ? ^ husband. Her husband ought to be able to appre- 

^ There must be some advantage in mixing with ciate her in quite a diderent way from that of 
people, dear ; but you know I have been as little Arthur Trafford. I am not sure that he oven knew 
accustomed to what is called society as you have/ the best part of her. 

^ ^ I sometimes think it is that which makes it so I think the principal reason for his not taking to 
nice to be with you. You are so diffierent from the me was jealousy. Lilian was a little too much 
people who come here, and so like those I knew absorbed in her new friend to please him. With 
in the dear old vicarage-life. You never say a his sister it was different ; and I was very imich 
thing merely because it is polite to say it/ w u Af 4 r-f- 


amused by her tactics. It requires little intelli- 


^ I hope I do not say things it is impolite to say, gence to defeat schemers, who generally plan on 
goosy,' I smilingly replied. It was so pleasant to the supposition that some complicated machinery 
know that I found iavoiir in her sight. will be used to circumvent them, and who ai“e 

^I wish Arthur’s sister were more like you, thrown out iu their calculations %?hen one does 
Mary / hesitatingly and gravely, 'She makes nothing. Mrs Chichester began to adopt the tone 
more loving speeches— she is always saying that of being rather afraid of Miss Haddon ; and some 
she longs for the time to come when we can be of her Uttle speeches . about my unapproachable- 
more together ; and yet we never seem to draw a ness and so forth, reached the ears they were not 
bit nearer to each other ; sometimes I almost fear intended for. 

we never shall.’ 'If I did not see that you take to her so much, 

Ho ; they never would. I had seen quite dearest, I should fancy her unsympathetic and 
enough of Mr Tiafford’s sister to know that cold — one of those natures one. never can feel at 
Lilian and she would always be far enough apart home with. — 0 yes / in reply to an earnest protest 
in spirit. ^ Mrs Chichester was a great favourite from Lilian ; ' good of course. ; extremely, I have 
■with, and in much request by the world to which no doubt ; but I am. so enthusiastic in my friend- 
she belonged. ^ ' A young and attractive woman — ships, and she quite chills me.' 
a charming widow, who had been unfortunate in It so happened that there was another hearer of 
her marriage;’ said her friends. ' A manoeuvrer, this little speech besides myself. Our dinner-party 
who had married an old man for his money, and had been enlarged that evening by the presence of 
found too late that it was all settled [upon his Mr Wentworth as well as Mrs Chichester, and we 
grown-up children by a former marriage ; ’ said had all dispersed afterwards, leaving Mr Farrar and 
others. She was called very sensitive and good and his sister in the drawing-room for their after-dinner 
sweet. I only know that her sweetness and goodness rest. I had contrived to slip away from the others, 
were of a very different texture from Lilian’s. and went down to my favourite seat on the low 

^As I watched them together, Mrs Chichester, wall a little more readily than usual, turning my 
with her pretty vapid lace, graceful languid air, back upon Fairview. As Mrs Chichester’s speech 
and soft voice, uttering a string of ultra-affectionate sounded very close to me, I stood up. She would 
speeches, and Lilian shyly responding in her own be able to see me across the gooseberry and 
fashion with a low murmured word, a warm ffush currant bushes, and so be warned not to say more 
on her cheeks, or a little half-gesture, I think I than she would like to do in my presence. But 
rated them both at their true value, she and her companion had j>assed on, and were, 

Mrs Chichestp was the only lady who came to I thought, already out of sight. , I was sitting 
Fairview upon intimate terms ; and she only came down again, when a voice by my side quietlv 

T.. ....... -1.- j . ' T , 1 . . _ . T • n. ’ 


wffien she could make her escape, as she termed it, 
from a host of engagements. I had my suspicions 


asked : ' Of whom were they speaking ? ’ 

'Mr Wentworth !’ I ejaculated in some surprise 

1 X* .1 J.: r' -T" ' ' 


that she did not find her ' dearest Lilian ’ quite at his having found out my retreat. I thought no 


so congenial as she afiirmed. There was a grave 
uncompromising truth about Lilian which I believe 


one penetrated beyond the kitchen gardens. 

Robert Wentworth and I were becoming fast 


Mrs Chichester found rather difficult to get on with friends. The few times we had met. at Fairview 
for any length of tiirie. In time I noticed some- had been sufficient to shew me that I had found 
thing else : Mrs Chichester’s visits were generally a friend, and no ordinary one. Moreover, I had 


made on the days we expected Robert Wentworth. 
For the first two or three times of our meeting, 


built up a little romance about him. Though I 
had so soon discovered the mistake I had made in 


she took great pains to cultivate me, declaring supposing that he was engaged to Lilian, I believed 
that she foresaw we were to become great friends, that he loved her, as only such men can love ; and 
But after a while I appear to have ceased to while I heartily wished he held Arthur Trafford’s 
interest her ; although she was none the less place in her heart, I fdt all a woman’s sympathy 
sweet and pleasant to me on the occasions we for one whose hopes were wrecked, and who yet 
had anything to say to each other. In truth, I could bear .himself so manfully. This had in 
believe that neither her brother nor she took very the outset inclined me to make friends with Tnm 
cordially to me ; though both seemed to consider more than with any one else who visited Fairview. 
it necessary to keep up the appearance of doing The more I knew of him, the more I found to 
so. Had they been more open about their senti- respect.. 

ments, they would not have offended me. I had As I have said, I was not without a suspicion 
no right to expect more from them than I gave ; that Mrs Chichester regarded him. with favourable 
and I really gave very little. eyes ; and I will do her the justice to say that I 
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believe slie was in this instance false to her creeds 
and loved him for himself, though he was as yet 
said to he only a rising man, ‘ He had not worked 
and struggled in vain, thought one or two who had 
watched him with some interest ; and there was 
now some chance of his succeeding at the bar/ 
said Arthur Trafford. 

^Of whom were they speaking?* he repeated. 
It was his habit always to get an answer. 

^Of me. I think you must have guessed 
much as that.* 

He laughed ; sitting down by my side. 

‘ Then why are you so philosophic about it ? Do 
you think it is good to be cold and unsympa- 
thetic?* 

‘It maybe good to be cold and unsympathetic- 
to some things,* 

‘ What things ? * 

But I was not going to he drawn into a dis« 
cussion in that direction. He was always trying 
to lead me into abstract talk, and sometimes 
enjoyed taking a little flight with him ; but 
reserved to myself the right of choosing the direc- 
tion we should take. 

‘ What things ? * 

I jestingly replied that I would leave him to 
determine what things. 

‘You appear to very decidedly turn your back 
upon some things.* 

‘I enjoy that view.’ 

He turned his eyes upon it for a moment. ‘It is 
pretty enough in its way.* 

‘In its way, indeed!* Then I presently went 
on : ‘ It is a way of quiet loveliness, which has a 
great charm for me in its si^ggestions of peace and 
rest. That house amidst the trees, by the hill- 
side, has a special attraction for me. Even you 
must allow it is a charming retreat.* ■ 

‘That low house? It is well enough ; but *— 
tiuming his eyes upon my face, he added sharply : 
‘What do you want with rest and peace and 
charming retreats ? What right have you to be 
sighing for them ? * 


Eight ? Surely every one has a right to them 

-fT-i/arv-i 9 ^ 




that can get them ? 

‘ The right is onlj fairly won by working for it; 
and what have you done? . I mean of course, in 
comparison with what you have the power to do.* 

I suppose I looked my surprise. He went on 
more gravely ; ‘ Pardon me, but I gave you credit 
for being one of the last to desire “inglorious ease.” 
I believed that even your life here, with its many 
demands, is not quite enough for the exercise of 
your full strength. Best and peace are for the 
weak and vanquished.* 

‘Then I suppose it is feeling weak and van- 
quished which makes me incline towards them.* 

‘A little morbidness, more likely ; the need of 
something to fight against. And he added 
musingly, ‘there ought to be enough to exercise 
your energies here.* 

‘There is enough to satisfy the most belligerent,* 
I replied, laughing outright, ‘I assure you there 
IS ample opportunity for the exercise of any power 

I may possess in that direction,* 

‘ And you acknowledge yourself vanquished ? * 
‘Hot by anything here, Mr Wentworth.* 

‘I beg your pardon ;* gravely. Then, with the 
abruptness of friendship, he presently added: ‘ Did 
Trafford give you the WestmmstBrl The paper 
I marked ought to interest you,* 


‘ Ho ; he forgot, I suppose.* 

‘Oh, I see. I must be my own messenger next 
time, or — employ Becky. You shewed some dis- 
crimination in giving her a step in life.* 

‘ Becky ! Do you know her V 
‘Ahttle.* 

‘ Please do not be mysterious.* 

‘ I made her acquaintance when You do not 

think I was so inhuman as to let you go that day 
without keeping you in sight, in order to make sure 
you came to no harm. And— Well, I did not 
feel quite sure about you, so kept about the place 
until I came upon Becky; and we two struck 
up a friendship.* 

‘ It was good of you.* 

‘Was it? I am too much acciistonied to 
analyse motives to be quite sure about that* 

‘And you have been in Becky*s confidence all 
this time ! * I murmured a little confusedly, with 
the consciousness of what that might mean. 

‘More than she imagines, perhaps ; since she is 
no match for me in diplomacy, 1 need not teE 
you she is leal.* 

‘Ho.* 

‘How different the ring of those two voices !* 
he presently added, as the others again approached 
by the path running parallel with the wall upon 
which we were sitting, and on the other side of the 
kitchen garden, separating and screening us from 
observation, and across which came the voices of 
Mrs Chichester and Lilian. 

‘ I am glad that is evident to others as well as to 
me,* I rejoined. ‘ I like to think they are dissimilar 
in the least as well as the greatest points. Lilian 
will never become a woman of fashion,* 

‘ Hot while what she typifies is out of date.* 

I knew that he meant the enthusiasm and 
romance — the delicate purity of her mind, which 
was so harmoniously typified by her style of beauty. 
Then following out my thought, I absently added : 

‘ And you are Ms friend.* 

‘We were together at Eton and Oxford. Our 
families are distantly related ; and he being four 
or five years my junior, was placed by Ms father in 
some degree under my charge, though we were in 
different sets.* 

‘ I can imagine that* 

‘He was a favourite at the university; and* 

as though searching about in his mind for some 
thing to say— ‘His love for her is 


other good 
sincere.* 


Yes ; thank God, it is that ! * 

Mr Wentworth and Miss HaddonI I had not 
the least idea of finding you here ! * It was Mrs 
Ghicliester speaking, with the prettiest air of 
surprise as she emerged from the side-path, though 
the keen glance with which she measured the 
distance between Mm and me was not unobserved 
by one of us. ‘ What a delightful retreat ! May 
I join you?*— sitting down by my side with a 
graceful little addendum about feeling fatigued, 
and having found herself somewhat de "with 
the lovers. 

‘And gentlemen are so very frank with sisters 
in such cases— are they not ? Are you blest with 
brothers, Miss Haddon?* And so ‘'on, a list of 
questions which brought out the facts that I was 
not only lacking in brothers, but many other 
blessings. 


‘ Quite alone in the great world, and an orphan. 
How very sad 1* 
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Someway, whenever i\rrs Cliichester attempted 
to talk sentiment, it was aj)t to degenerate into 
bathos ; more perhaps from the contrast between 
her face and manner and what she said, than from 
the words themselves. 

^And past the age for charity schools, Mrs 
Chichester/ I smilingly replied. 

‘ Oh, but indeed, indeed, you must not think I 
meant anything of that kind ! ^ Then, turning 
towards Mr Wentworth in a pretty distressed way, 
she entreated him to hel|> her to persuade me that 
she had really meant no harm. ^ I assure you I 
had not the slightest intention to give offence ; 
do, pray, believe it, Miss Haddon.’ 

Mrs Chichester was always so terribly afraid of 
offending Miss Haddon, and so extremely and 
obviously cautious lest any -word of hers should 
remind me of my position. 

^ Unfortunately the facts remain, however kind 
you may be about it, Mrs Chichester,' I gravely 
replied. ^ I am an orphan, and alone in the great 
world.' 

‘And so completely defenceless — so weak, and 
easily vanquished/ gravely put in Bobert Went- 
worth. 

‘ Ah, now you are laughing at me ! ' 'she ejacu- 
lated, an angry light in her eyes. ‘I expected 
more courtesy from yo% Mr Wentworth.' 

‘I assure you I was only repeating Miss 
Haddon’s own sentiments, Mrs Chichester.’ 

This was too bad. I suppose he meant it as a 
punishment for my little exhibition of weakness. 
But I decided that the punishment was too great 
for the offence, so quietly took up the gauntlet and 
bided my time. 

Mrs Chichester diverged to other topics. Dear 
Lilian, so sweet and good and trusting ; so entirely 
unsuspicious of peoide, and- so forth ; to which we 
could easily assent. But I was not sufficiently 
enthusiastic upon the subject to please Mrs Chiches- 
ter, it seemed ; and she took great i)ains to assure 
me that she did not in the least degree exaggerate 
dear Lilian’s perfections. But though he gravely 
assured me that she did not, and even went so far 
as to hope that in time I should become as fully 
alive to Miss Farrar’s good qualities, I was not to 
be piqued into giving warmer expression to my 
feelings. I only gave him a smile for reply. 
Then I did what I believe w^as more satisfactory 
than words to Mrs Chichester ; rose and walked 
away, altogether unheeding Bobert Wentworth’s 
almost pleading protest. 

‘ The moon is just rising, Miss Haddon ; and the 
view will be at its best presently.’ 

But I chose to punish him for his bit of treachery ; 
and walked off, reminding them that it still wanted 
half an hour to tea-time. When the half-hour had 
expired, they re-entered the drawing-room, where 
I was sitting in pleasant communion with Mrs 
Tipper — both looking rather grave, not to say out 
of humour. 

‘ Do you always avenge yourself in that crushing 
way, Miss Haddon ? ’ he asked, coming to my side 
for a moment. 

‘ I always defend myself in the best way I can 
when it conies to blows, Mr Wentworth,' I gravely 
replied. 

‘And this is the young lady who fears being 
weak and vanquished I ’ 

‘Uot with such weapons as have been used 
to-night, Mr Wentworth.’ 

fe ::::., ' 


‘ Well, do not talk any more about wanting rest 
and peace after shewing how much you enjoy 
planting a home-thrust.’ 

‘ We were talking of a very different war and a 
very different peace to this.’ 

‘ I suppose we ivere ; and in that case it is for 
me to cry peccavk^ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I will think about it. One should never 
do that on impulse. Meantime, good-night.’ 

I gave him iny hand with a smile. He then 
bade the others good-night, and took liis departure. 

Mrs Chichester seemed to have lost her self- 
control a little. She certainly found it difficult 
to be quite as sweet and gracious to me as usual 
that night. I believe, too, that she had tried her 
influence upon Lilian with respect to me, for the 
latter was more than usually tender and loving 
when she came to my room that night for our 
little Ute-a-tetL There was just the difference 
which might be expected in one of her nature 
after hearing anything against a friend. 

‘ I love you, dear Mary — I love you. You must 
let me say it to-night.’ 

‘ Why to-night," of all nights in the year ? ' I 
smilingly rejoined. 

‘ Because it does me real good to say it — ^because 
I must' 

‘ And it does me real good to hear you say it 
Dear Lilian, do not you see how j)recious your love 
is to me?' 

I suppose that there was something in the tone 
which satisfied her. The shadow passed from her 
face, and she looked her bright happy self as she 
began to talk ‘Arthur’ again. She had long, since 
divined that such talk did not fatigue me. 

‘ I really believe you must have a love-story of 
your own locked away somewhere, or you would 
never be able to listen so patiently to me as you 
do/ she laughingly ejaculated, intuitively lighting 
upon the true reason for my sympathy, one evening 
when she had been more effusive on the subject 
than usual. ‘ Ah, now I am sure of it 1' she added, 
her quick eyes, I suppose, detecting a conscious- 
ness in mine. ‘And, O Mary, when shall I he 
thought worthy to hear it ? ' 

‘ As though you were not that now ! Dear Lilf an, 
I should like you to know — of course you shall 
know ; and yet I think I must ask you to allow 
me to defer the telling it a little longer V 

‘Of course I will. But I really think I can 
guess — a little. If I am only right, how delightful 
it will be ! ’ 

Had I allowed her to go on — ^had I listened 
and explained, instead of shrinking nervously away 
from the subject, would it have altered the future ? 
I was still siiy and reserved about unlocking my 
treasure, even for Lilian’s eyes. I have acknow- 
ledged my morbid weakness upon the point, and 
it did not decrease. But I very soon had some- 
thing besides myself to think about. 

CHAPTER Vlir, — ‘THROUGH THE VALLEY OF THE 
SHADOW.' 

Mr Farrar grew suddenly and rapidly worse ; and 
the doctors, hastily summoned, saw that it was 
necessary to be frank and explicit with Mrs Tipper 
and me as to Ms true state. His disease was 
approaching a fatal point, and his time was very- 
short, they affirmed. Before we had time to prepare 
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Lilian for tire shock, the fiat went forth that the trying to concentrate his mind upon something, 
end might be expected in a few hours. Poor and found an increasing difficulty in so doing. 

Mrs Tipper shut herself up with her grief ; and ‘ Send for — Markham — bring the draft ' 

to me was deputed the painful task of making ‘ Of your will ? ^ I asked, rapidly connecting the 
the truth known to his child. She was at first name, which I knew to be that of his lawyer, with 
completely overwhelmed. That his state was a the wmrd ‘ draft,’ and hoping that I thus followed 
' critical one she had not had the slightest suspicion, out his meaning. 

She had got accustomed to his invalid ways ; and ‘ Yes — ^will — sign — Haddon of Haddon.’ Even 
hearing nothing to the contrary, had taken it for at that moment, I saw he attributed my power of 
granted that he was surely if slowly progressing catching his meaning to be a consequence of my 
tow^^ards convalescence ; telling herself that at the being a Haddon of Haddon. 
very worst he would go on in the same way for * I will send at once, Mr Farrar.’ I went to the 
years. door, told the nurse to bring the butler to me 

I think that Mrs Tipper — and even he himself — without a moment’s delay, and waited there until 
was deceived in the same way. he came. 

I quietly tended Lilian through the first agony of ‘ Is my poor master ? ’ 

her grief ; but did not let it subside into despair, ‘ Do not speak, except to answer a question 
making an appeal (which I felt to be most effectual please, Saunders ; but listen carefully. Do you 
with one of her nature) to her unselfishness. know the address of Mr Farrar’s solicitor, both of 

Her father needed her love mdre than he had his private residence and the office ? ’ 

ever yet needed it, and tears and grief must be ^ Yes, Miss.’ 

kept back so loug as it was in her power to com- ‘ If you cannot ride, send a groom to the 

fort and sustain him. She responded at once, railway station without a moment’s delay ; and 

Choking back her sobs, and bathing her face to telegraph to Mr Markham, both at his residence 
efface as much as ]3ossible the outward signs of her and the office, these words : Mr Farrar is dying ; 
misery, she presently whispered that I might trust come at once, and bring the draft of the will.” 
her now. * Only you must promise not to leave Please repeat it.’ 

me— promise to keep near me, Mary?’ ^ He repeated the words; and then with an 

* I will, Lilian ; if there be no objection made to answering nod to my one word, ^ Immediately,’ 
my doing so.’ ^ ^ ^ went off’ to do my bidding. 

At first it seemed as if no objection would be I turned into the room again, closing the door, 
made. When Lilian was xishered, awestruck and I had obeyed Mr Farrar promptly and literally, as 
silent, into the darkened room, where the spirit at such a crisis it seemed best to do ; but I could 
was already struggling to free itself from the not see the importance of the proceeding. Lilian 
weakened body, I saw the dying man’s eyes turn was Ms only child, and would not suffer any 
upon us with a faint gleam of satisfaction ; and I pecuniary loss even if there were no will. But one 
was about to follow her to his bedside, the nurse’s thing struck me, even at that moment : it was 
warning looks^ telling me that my assistance would singular that a business man like Mr Farrar should 
soon be required, when the latter beckoned me have delayed making his will until now. And 
towards her, where she stood just outside the door, why did he appear so troubled and restless ? Why 
^ Something on his mind, Miss ; can’t die till it did he look anywhere but into his child’s eyes, 
is told,’ whispered the woman, as she made a raised so tenderly and lovingly to his ? 
gesture for me to close the door and leave the ^ Dear papa, speak to me — ^look at me 1 ’ she 
father and child together alone. , pleaded. 

I was not a little startled ; but stood hesitating ^ Eighty thousand, and business worth ’ 

on the threshold of the room a moment, not quite papa, darling ; one little w^ord to your child, 

liking to leave Lilian alone, inexperienced as she I ’in Lilian, papa.’ 
was, with the dying man, yet still more averse to ^ Keys — cabinet — Haddon of Haddon.’ 

be present at any family revelations, when, in I followed the direction of his eyes ; went 

•repl}!', I suppose, to some whispered question from softly and quickly to the dressing-table, brouglit 
him, Lilian said : ^ ^ Only the nurse and Miss from it several bunches of keys, ranged them 
Haddon, dear papa.’ ^ separately on the counterpane before him, and 

‘ You have taken to her — and she likes you, I pointed to each, watching his eyes for the answer, 
think' — she may ^ be able to help you ; ’ slowly ^ This 1 And now which key ? ’ I held each 
and brokenly said Mr Farrar. ‘Yes send the key up, and slowly passed it over the ring iiiitil I 
other away. Only Miss Haddon and yourself.’ his eyes told me that I had come iij)on the riglit ! 

I hesitated no^ longer. Telling the nurse to one ; then again following the direction of his | 
remain in the adjoining room, I re-entered, and eyes, I crossed over to a cabinet which stoo<l 
carefully closing the door, advanced towards Lilian, between the windows opposite liis bed, and un- 
on her knees by the bed-side, with her face liidden locked it* It opened with doors, ujpon a nest of 
upon the hand she held. I put my arm round drawers; and I 'pointed to each, going slowly 
her, and said with ^ quiet distinctness, for I saw down one side and up the other uiitii I had found 
that there was no time to be lost in words : ‘ I the right one. It contained a small packet sealed 
love Lilian, Mr Farrar ; and if she needs a friend, and addressed, and a bundle of letters. I held up 
you may trust me.’ the letters first 

His last glazing eyes rested upon me for a ‘Burn.’ 

moment, as he murmured ‘Haddon of Haddon;’ ‘ I will burn them, Mr Farrar.’ 

and then his gaze and his thoughts wandered away ‘ Burn I ’ 

4 .-L 1 ^ must be done at once ; put them 

is fh^re anything you wish to have done, Mr into the fender, struck a match, and set light to i 
Farrar? I presently asked, fancying that he was | them, stirring them well about until they were )| 
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only tinder. For a snspicion liad crossed my 
mind that it was quite possible there might be 
something connected with Mr FarraFs past life, the 
evidence of which it was desirable to keep from 
his daughters knowledge. At anyrate, he had a 
right to have his letters destroyed if he so wished 
it, and his mind was manifestly relieved hy its 
being done. 

^Parcel 

I brought the little packet to his hed-side, ^Do 
you wish anything to be done with this, Mr 
Farrar ? ^ 

Ho looked at it a moment, and then turned his 
eyes upon his child. ‘ Forgive — be good to her.^ 

‘ To whom, dear papa ? ' mirrmured Lilian. 
.^Sister.’ . ■ ■ 

‘ Auntie ? Lear papa, do not you know that I 
love her ? ^ she sobbed out. 

‘ Haddon of Haddoii — send it.’ 

I ^ Send this packet to the person to whom it is 
! addressed, Mr Farrar ? ’ I asked, beginning to find 
a clue to the mystery, as I solemnly added: 
will’ So far, I had inter];)reted his meaning ; hut 
I presently saw that was not sufficient. The eyes 
wandering from Lilian to the x^acket, and from the 
packet to me, told that there was still something 
to be done before his mind would be set at rest. 
I looked at the two or three lines in his own hand- 
writing on the packet, and after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, said : ^ This is addressed to your daughter, 
Marian ; and I think you wish Lilian to promise 
to he good to her sister, Mr Farrar ^ ’ I saw I had 
hit upon his meaning once liiore, 

‘ Yes ; good to her.’ 

‘Sister!’ ejaculated Lilian, ‘Have I a sister, 
dear joapa — living ? ’ 

. He lay unconscious a few moments, murmuring 
something about ‘mountains and peat-smoke and 
a cottage home/ dwelling apparently upon some 
familiar scenes of the past. But the thought 
presently grew as wandering and disjointed as the 
words, and the light was gradually fading out of 
the eyes. I now watched him with grave anxiety, 
all my fears aroused lest there should be some 
very serious necessity for making ‘a will after alL 
It was a momentary relief when the door 
opened and the doctor entered the room. But 
my hopes very quickly faded when I saw him 
stand inactive, looking gravely down at his patient’s 
face, and then, with a pitiful look at Lilian’s 
bowed head, and expressive glance at me, turn 
quietly away. I followed him out of the room. 

‘ Will he rally again, do you think, Dr Wheeler, 
sufficiently to be able to sign a will ? ’ 

He stopped in the act of putting on his gloves, 
turning his eyes upon me in some surprise. 

‘ A‘ will ! Surely a man of business habits like 
Mr Farrar has done that long ago. He has been 
quite sufficiently warned to be aware of his danger, 
Miss Haddon. But’ — after a pause — ‘ it cannot be : 
of very vital importance. There is but one child, 
and of course she takes all ; though I should have 
given him credit for tying it securely up to her, 
in the event of her falling into bad hands,’ 

‘ The lawyer has his instructions, I believe, Dr 
Wheeler, and we have telegrax>hed for him to 
come at once. Meantime, can anything he done? 

Is there no stimulant, no ?’ 

‘ My dear lady, Mr Farrar is dead already, so far 
as the capability of transacting business is con- 
cerned. It is the insensibility preceding death ; 


and only a question of an hour or so — ^it may be 
only of minutes.’ 

Sick at heart, I silently bowed, and turned back 
into the room again, waiting in solemn stillness 
until Lilian should need me. The nurse moved 
softly in and out the room, and I knew why she 
drew up the blinds to let the last rays of sunlight 
stream in. The glorious sunset faded into twi- 
light, twilight deepened into night, and then, with 
a long quivering sigh, the s|)irit stole forth to 
that other life. 

The moment all was over there were innumer- 
able demands upon my energies. Taking my dear 
Lilian to her aunt’s room, I left them together, 
after giving a private hint to each that it was 
necessary to stifle her grief as much as j>ossil)le 
for the sake of the other. Then I went down- 
stairs again, to give the awestruck and confused 
servants the necessary orders, which in their first 
grief neither Lilian nor her aunt was capable of 
giving. They had deputed me to see that ail was 
rightly done. 

The demands upon me increased so rapidly, that 
I felt quite relieved when a servant came to tell 
me that the lawyer had arrived. I went at once 
to the library, too much absorbed in. the one 
thought to remember that I was meeting a 
stranger. 

‘ Too late, I am sorry to find, madam 1 ’ said a 
short, stout, hrisk-looking, little man, making me 
a low bow as I entered. He evidently found it 
somewhat difficult to get the right expression into 
his jovial face, as he went on to explain that he 
had been ^dining out when the telegram, sent on 
by his wife, reached him. ‘ I lost not a moment ; 
and have managed to get from Bussell Square in 
an hour and a half.’ Then, after a keen glance at 
me, which took in my left hand, he added: ‘A 
relative of my late client’s, I presume V 

‘Ho ; my name is Haddon. I have been living 
here as companion to his daughter, Mr Markham, 
and have always been treated as a friend of the 
family.’ I said the last words in the hope of 
inducing him to trust me sufficiently to say any- 
thing he might have to say, forgetting that I was 
talking to a lawyer. 

‘Very fortunate for Miss Farrar; friends are 
needed at such times as this ; ’ eyeing me sharply 
as he %vent on to add a few conventional words 
respecting his client’s death, and the shock its 
suddenness must have given his friends ; and so 
affording me an ox)portunity for the indulgence 
of a little sentiment. 

But I neither felt any, nor desired him to think 
that I did, upon the score of my attachment to 
Mr Farrar ; so quietly replied : ‘ Death is always 
solemn, Mr Markham; but I know too little of . 
Mr Farrar to mourn him as a, friend. His daughter, 

I love.’ 

He nodded pleasantly ; satisfied, I think, so far ; 
then, after a moment or two, tried another leading 
question, 

‘You were probably present with her at the 
last ? ’ 

■ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Conscious?’ 

' ‘ Yes ; until the last hour.’ 

‘And you are aware I was summoned, I 
presume V 

‘ I sent for you, Mr Markham.’ He waited ; and 
seeing he was still cautious, I went on: ‘It was 
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Mr Farrar’s wish you should he sent for. He the— other is at least three or four years older 

• . >. .If ► *1 n J-l.. _ A- - J 1 "1 * .. 1 1:. J- T- 


appeared extremely anxious to sign the will; hut than herself, and that the mother died whilst her 


if was too late.’ child was young.’ 

‘ Ah, yes ; too late ! Yery sad, very sad ; ^ watch- I understood what he meant ; ^ the other/ as he 
in<'>“ me furtively, as he carefully measured the termed her— -he did not once allude to her by name 
leiK^th and breadth of one of his gloves. ^Aiid no — had been born before Mr Farrar’s marriage to 


last instructions, I suppose ; no little confidences Lilian’s mother. 


or revelations, or anything of that kind ?’ 


Thank yon for telling me that, Mr Markham ; 


quite understood him ; and after a few it will be a comfort to Lilian.’ 


moments’ refiection, replied : ^ Yes ; there was a 
revelation, Mr Markham ,* a very startling one ; 
and as you have prepared the will, you doubt- 
lessly know to what I allude ? ’ 


He nodded and smiled, as though to say I 
deserved that little encouragement for acquitting 
myself so well ; than became grave and business- 
like again, as befitted the occasion. Eising from 


I waited a few moments for a reply; but waited his seat and taking the little black hag which ke 
in vain. He seemed lost in contemplation of his had brought with him, from the table, he said : 


gloves again. This jovial-looking little man was / You will require no aid from me until after 


not quite so effusive as he looked. I tried once the funeral, when Miss Farrar will have to go 

•* Ti ll 1 T o ■ mi i. « 


through a little legal formality. There will be no 


‘It is unfortunate the will was not signed, since complications ; everything will he Miss Farrar’s, 


Mr Farrar so much desired it.’ absolutely. A trifle too absolutely, I should be 

‘Certainly ; much to he regretted — ^very much.’ inclined to say, if she were an ordinary young 
I saw that the approach was to be made from lady, or likely to fall into bad hands— a money- 
my side ; and as it had to be done sooner or later, hunting husband’s, for instance.’ 

I said : ‘ But I do not see that its not being signed ‘ You know, of course, that Miss 


‘You know, of course, that Miss Farrar is 


can make any difference to Miss Farrar — from a engaged to be married to Mr Trafford, Mr Mark- 


pecuniary point of view.’ 

‘Ho ; none whatever: Miss Farrar will not be 
a loser.’ 

‘ Will her sister V 


‘ Ah ! now we shall understand each other— now certainly.’ 


ham'?’ 

‘One of the Warwickshire Traffords?’ he said 
with a smile, which was instantly suppressed. 
‘ Yes ; I have heard something of the kind, 


you have come^ to the point, my dear lady,’ he He certainly had ; since, as I afterwards ascer- 


. replied, with brisk cheerfulness, placing a chair for tained, the will had been so made as to very 
me, and seating himself before me with a confiden- securely protect Lilian’s property in the event of 
tialair; a hand upon each of his knees. ‘You see such marriage. Then, in reply to a question >©£,(1 
itw’-as necessary to bring you to that ; thougk you mine, he advised me to send to one of the best 
have fenced very well — very neatly indeed — for a undertakers (giving me the names and addresses 
lady. I could not desire a better witness in a case, of two or three, but cautiously abstaining from 
I assure you — on my own side.’^ recommending one more than another), and make 


I was not quite so charmed with the compliment him responsible for everything being conducted in 
as he intended me to he ; not taking very kindly a fit and proper manner, ‘That is, I think, the 
to the idea of being ‘brought to it/ as he termed it. wisest course to pursue ; though you are free to 
So I replied with an air which I flattered myself carry out Miss Farrar’s wushes in any way/ 
was as careless as his own ! ‘T thnnaht it aa tvaH to < AY> 1 r irAii ^ 


was as careless as his own : ‘I thought it as well to 
tell you that much, Mr Markham.’ 


‘Thank you/ 

‘Do not name it. I hope to have the pleasure 


‘ Quite as well, my dear young lady ; saving of of meeting you again upon a less solemn occasion, 


time, you know. I may now tell you that the Miss Haddon.’ Then, looking at his watch, he 


person to whom you allude will he a considerable found that he would have just time to catch the 
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loser by the will I have brought down with me not 
being signed.’ 

‘Is there no previous will, Mr ]\Iarkham V 

‘There have been several others. But Mr 
Farrar w’-as a very careful man, and always 
destroyed an old will when he made a fresh one. 
He could never quite satisfy himself as to the 
exact provision to be made for the— person you 
have named, and was continually altering his 
mind, making the sum now greater now smaller.’ 


ten o’clock up- train ; and declining my offer of 
refreshments, he bade me good-night, and hurried 
out to the fly which he had kept waiting for him. 


OHR HINDU FELLOW-SUBJECTS AND 
OUESELYES. 

It is a remarkable fact, that although upwards of 
a century has elapsed since the foundation of our 


‘Fortunately, Miss Farrar maybe trusted to do the people of that 

all that is right.’ country and ourselves are as far apart from each 

‘No doubt a very sweet and good young lady ; other, in all those feelings and sympathies which 
brought up with relations on the mother’s side, I are calculated to unite different peoples together, 
understand. I have had the pleasure of meeting as it is possible for us to be. Our religious views 
III struck by and social habits are so diametrically opposed, that 

‘It is somethins stronger and better than «n,;a- strongest prejudices are in active operation to 


her amiability.’ 

‘It is something stronger and better than amia- 7 . . ^ , . i- . - rr., 

bility, Mr Markham,’ I returned. Someway that chronic alienation. The difli- 

word always offended me with reference to Lilian. ^natter rests in a great measure w’itli 

‘ I ain glad to hear it ; though amiability has its Hindu. Hinduism will not admit us within 

tractions— /er me.’. After a few moments’ conteni- pale of free intercourse wdth its votaries, and 

itive glance at me, he added: ‘It will be some its restrictions j)revent them from mingling freely 


attractions— /e2’ meJ- After a few 
plative glance at me, he added : 


comfort to her, by and by, perhaps to know that | with others of another faith. For a Hindu to live 
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under the same roof or to take a meal at the same 
table with ns, would entail upon him expulsion 
from caste, and religious and social disabilities of 
the most serious character. In short, the only 
connection in which we can have any intimacy is 
that of business in the way of trade, or of duty as 
officially connected with the state. 

It will easily be seen that under such circum- 
stances, personal friendship of a disinterested 
nature can hardly exist between the Hindus and 
ourselves. It would be well indeed if we were 
drawn towards each other by feelings of partiality ; 
but eveu tins degree of attachment cannot be said 
to exist, except in very rare instances. In a word, 
open indifference, if not latent antipathy, is the 
feeling by which onr intercourse with each other 
is characterised. 

This state of matters is much to be regretted, 
more especially if our connection is to be per- 
petuated ; and the good men and true of both 
races, of whom there are not a few, would rejoice 
to see the causes which give rise to these untoward 
feelings removed, the barriers which separate us 
broken down, and a kindlier feeling established 
between us ; but the more the subject is thought 
over, the greater the difficulties seem in the way 
of this desirable end ; and the conclusion forces 
itself upon us, that we must await the course of 
events, and see what time will unfold. 

Meanwhile, it may be useful and interesting to 
consider somewhat particularly the manner in 
which our differences have operated to keep us for 
so many years in a state of social estrangement 
from each other. 

It may be imagined that the relative positions 
which we hold to each other of rulers and subjects, 
is of itself sufficient to account for the prejudice 
against us of the Hindu people ; but this view is 
not borne out by facts. The Hindus have for cen- 
turies been a subjugated people, a trodden-down 
race. The feeling of patriotism which was exhibited 
in the early period of their history has long since 
died out, and it seems of little consequence to them 
who rules, provided they are left undisturbed in 
the free exercise of their religious practices and 
social habits. The Mohammedan conquerors who 
preceded us, stood in the same relative position to 
tliem as we do, and it is well known that they were 
not disliked by the Hindu people, certainly not in 
the same degree that we are. Let us inquire into 
the reasons of the difference as regards the Moham- 
medans and ourselves, for in so doing we may 
discover what it is in which we have rendered 
ourselves distasteful. 

First, the Mohammedans as orientalists, had no 
difficulty in accommodating themselves to a certain 
extent to the outward customs and habits of the 
Hindu people. The oriental garb, the custom of 
I taking off the shoes on entering a dwelling, the 
' daily ablution at the village well or stream, were 
habits in common ; of no great moment in them- 
selves certainly ; still they had a tendency to soften 
down prejudices and draw the victors and van- 
quished towards each other. Moreover, after the 
first burst of conquest was over, and the con- 
querors began to settle down among the Hindus,, 
the readiness with which a few Mohammedans. 


thrown entirely among them in the country towns 
and villages, would humour their religious preju- 
dices, by carefully avoiding contact with impure 
out-oastes, and by abstaining from the use of such 
articles of food as were repugnant to them, had 
a conciliatory tendency, which none hut those 
who are conversant with Hindu feeling can fully 
appreciate. 

Again, the avowedly religious character of the 
Mohammedans had a favourable effect upon the 
minds of the Hindus, -whose every action is sup- 
posed to be regulated by their sacred Shastras. 
In every village a Mohammedan place of worship, a 
chirga, was erected — ^rude and insignificant in many 
places, it is true ; but in towns and cities, far sur- 
passing in splendour the magnificent temples of 
the Hindus ; and to witness the devout Moham- 
medans, under the guidance, of their priests, or 
Miilan^s, worshipping in their clurgas, was calcu- 
lated to affect the minds of any religiously disposed 
people ; how much more that of the superstitious 
I Hindu. 

Most if not all the conciliatory traits manifested 
by the Mohammedans have been wanting in us. 
Many, as a Christian people, we could not indeed 
affect. But besides the difference in dress, and 
apparent discourtesy in uncovering our heads and 
retaining our shoes on entering a dwelling, and 
our contempt of external purity, as shewn in not 
avoiding contact with out-castes, there have been 
causes much more potent which operated to repel 
the people, Mohammedans as weU as Hindus, 
from us. 

There is no doubt that during the early period 
of our Indian career our style of living and social i 
habits had a great effect in giving the Hindus the | 
most unfavourable impressions regarding us. The ] 
cow is one of their principal objects of worship, i 
and therefore to kill it and partake of its fiesh is i 
to the Hindu an offence against all laws human : 
and divine, so grievous as to stamp the offender 
as an utterly vile and loathsome monster. To 
partake of intoxicating beverages was unknown 
among the better classes of Hindus ; it was indeed 
a habit indulged in, but seldom to excess, and by 
the impure out-caste only ; and yet they saw with 
horror that we felt no compunction in rendering 
ourselves, according to their ideas of this matter, as 
degraded as the out-caste himself. 

Again, our women eating at the same table with 
their husbands was looked upon by tbeni as a 
gross violation of female modesty ; but when they 
saw that they moved unrestraine’clly in society, and 
not only freely conversed with the other sex, but 
actually danced with them in public ; the moral 
feelings of Hindus and Mohammedans alike ’were so 
outraged, that they looked upon us as thoroughly 
demoralised- We were known in the western 
presidency by the term jangla, wild men, from 
jangal, a forest ; and it was suspected, if not be- 
lieved by the common people, that we had tails. 
The jangla was the bogey of the village children ; 
and many a pious Brahman would turn away his 
face on meeting a European in the streets, rather 
than pollute his vision by looking at him. 

The reader will from all this see at a glance 
how hateful we must have seemed to the people 
of India in the days referred to ; still these un- 
friendly feelings might in time have softened down, 
and our social habits been viewed with some 
forbearance ; for there is no doubt that as we 
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assumed. tJtie reins ol jpower in one province aiter 
anotlier, it dawned upon tlie natives^ that these, 
to them degrading customs, were not inconsistent 
with high intellectual power, deep mental culture, 
and feelings of active philanthropy. Our adminis- 
trative abilities, as shewn in our judicial and 
revenue systems, and the numerous measures 
adopted for the security of life and property and 
the general improvement of the country, were 
not lost sight of by the intelligent portion of 
the people ; and as the different phases of our 
anomalous character jiassed under review before 
them, amazement if not admiration, and awe if not 
reverence, in turn fiRed their minds regarding us. 
Our officials .were not unfrequently spoken of as 
incarnations of the benign , Vishnu ; and but for 
an overbearing disposition towards them, which 
began to develop itself in us at this stage, and 
which has continued with more or less intensity 
ever since, the natives might in time have ceased 
to look upon us, as they were wont, as one of 
the evil manifestations of the Kali Yuga, or age 
of vice. This overbearing spirit, arising no doubt 
from an overweening idea we have entertained of 
our great superiority as a people compared to them, 
may be attributed to two causes. First, although 
India was not conquered by us in a day, still, 
considering that with scarcely an exception we 
triumphed in every contest with comparatively 
insignificant forces, and that our ascendency was 
established without any great difficulty, we were 
led from the first to look upon the people as a 
totally effete cowardly race, utterly destitute of 
every quality indicative of manly prowess. Again, 
subsequent experience has shewn us that a 
want of truthfulness in the commonest concerns of 
everyday life is the besetting vice of the Hindu 
people. It would seem indeed, that so far from 
honesty being the best policy with them, lying and 
cliicanery are considered the surest means to success 
in ail dealings between man and man. In short, 
we have found them wanting in the two very 
traits, which of all others we hold in the highest 
esteem ; and we have made no secret of our feel- 
ings on the matter. Moreover, there is no denying 
the fact that the colour of the natives has had i 
the effect of influencing us to some extent in our 
unseemly bearing towards them. We are apt to 
look upon the dark skin, unconsciously perhaps, 
as a mark of inferiority ; and the idea of admitting 
the owner of it to intercourse on terms of equality 
is more than our self-complacency will permit. 

It must be remarked that the natives submitted 
tamely for years to our overbearing demeanour; 
and that it is only since they have made some 
progress in education, and have been admitted 
to posts of trust and responsibility under govern- 
ment, that they have manifested any impatience 
at it; and that particularly in the presidency 
towns and other places where the European com- 
munity is large. In the rural districts even at 
the present time, the natives are slow to resent 
any rudeness on the part of European travellers 
iio may visit their villages. ■ It will be easily 
seen from* this that the mutual dislike which 
exists between the natives and ourselves is much 
more apparent in the higher grades of society, 
and particularly among government officials, than 
among the lower uneducated classes. A European 
of position will but too frequently treat a native 
no social standing with indifference if not with 


i unkindness ; but the moment a native who assumes 
to he on a par with him approaches, a feeling 
of resentment and suspicion as to his motives 
instinctively creeps over him ; and although 
the native may behave most circumspectly during 
the interview, no sooner has he taken his departure 
than some remark is likelv to be made relative 


to the growing arrogance of the ^ niggers.^ 


the other hand, some equally uncalled-for and 
discourteous expression will be made by the 
native as to the self-importance displayed by the 
foreigner. There is, in short, however pleasing 
outward appearances may often seem, an under- 
current of mutual aversion, which it will take 
years to soften down, if indeed such a desirable 
event be possible. 

A native gentleman of considerable education 
told the writer some time ago that there was a 
great difference in the conduct of Europeans 
towards his countrymen to the eastward of Suez, 
as compared with the way they treated them to 
the west of that place. Here in England, he said, 
we are treated with kindness and courtesy ; but 
on the other side of Suez, with some exceptions, 
we are looked upon as fair game for rudeness if 
not insult. This statement was verified by what 
appeared in a Bombay paper about two years since, 
to the effect that a military officer insisted upon 
a native gentleman, a member of the uncovenanted 
civil service, being removed from a first-class 
railway carriage, simply because he wanted it to 
himself and a party of ladies who were travelling 
with him. Heed it be added that such an incident 
could scarcely occur in England. 

It has already been noticed, that if left to the 
undisturbed exercise of their religious rites and 
social customs, the Hindus care little who governs 
them. With reference to this matter it may here 
be said, that in so far as overt acts are concerned, 
they have no more reason to complain of us than 
they had of their old rulers the Moliammedans ; but 
we have set an agency at work which will prove 
infinitely more potent in undermining both their 
religious and social habits than even the most 
violent persecution. The education imparted in 
the government schools and colleges, as well as in 
the seminaries of the missionaries, is certain in 
time to sweep away every vestige of Hinduism ; 
and this eventuality, already foreseen by the priests 
and others interested in the maintenance of popu- 
lar superstition, is an eyesore wjiich influences 
them in no small degree in prejudicing the people in 
the rural districts against us. They tell them that 
by a system of underhand duplicity we managed 
at first to sow the seeds of discord amongst lliein 
and possess ourselves of their country ; and that 
now, under pretence of enlightening them, we arc 
endeavouring to reduce them all to the same dead 
level of impure out-castes, similar to what we are 
ourselves. 

The influence of the priests, however, has not 
had the effect of keeping students from the govern- 
ment and missionary schools ; but although the 
education received there weans them from a belief 
in Hinduism, still it neither induces them, for the 
present at least, to give up the social caste system, 
nor makes them more tolerant of ourselves. The 
rabid abuse heaped upon us at every opportunity 
by the vernacular press, ^vhicli is conducted by 
these men, shews that it is not mere pa.ssive dis- ; 
like but active hostility by wdiich they are actuated ! 
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towards ns. It is not, however, the press alone ; 
the theatrical representations conducted under 
their patronage are also made use of as vehicles 
whereby our government, our social habits, and 
even our religion are occasionally caricatured, and 
in turns denounced in terms of unmistakable 
hate. 

The fact must not he lost sight of, that the 
knowledge we are impai'ting to the natives has not 
only the effect of enlightening them on religious 
and social questions, but also leads them into a 
region of thought which they have not indulged in 
for centuries. Need it be said that the perusal of 
those histories we lay open to them, which narrate | 
the successful struggles made by nations of ancient 
and modern times to ^ throw off the yoke of 
foreigners, in whatever form it may have existed, 
has the effect of creating aspirations in the minds 
of many for a revival of that national life which 
has so long lain dormant? The far-seeing and 
reflecting few who indulge in these patriotic 
breathings know Ml well that they canhot be 
realised for generations, if ever ; and that it is 
therefore folly to rave against things as they are, 
and thus render themselves obnoxious to us ; 
nevertheless, the idea of making common cause 
with us is foreign to their minds j and the ten- 
dency of their influence amongst their less thought- 
ful countrymen is to direct their minds to an 
eventuality, which sooner or later will free their 
country from the presence of the foreigner. 

To conclude : it is not by any means gratifying 
to be forced to acknowledge that all hopes of 
immediate fraternisation between the natives of 
India and ourselves are futile ; that the antago- 
nism of race and colour, and the dissimilarity in 
our respective religions and social habits, are such 
insuperable obstacles to so desirable an event, that 
we shall for years he found moving in two separate 
grooves, destitute of any of those mutual feelings 
and sympathies which tend to unite different 
peoples, and contribute to the general happiness 
and well-being of all. 


AETEE-DINNER ANECDOTES. 

It would be an interesting, occupation for an 
otherwise idle man to trace the origin of some of 
our best after-dinner anecdotes. How often it 
happens that we hear a story told which in its 
main features we recognise as an old acquaintance, 
but with so much alteration in its details that we 
can hardly believe it to be the same. 

^ Ah ! ' we say, with a knowing look, ‘ I have 
heard that story before ; but I always thought it 
referred to Lord So-and-so, or the Duke of — 
as the ease may be. 

^0 no,^ replies the story-teller, rather injured 
that we should doubt his veracity. ^ I assure you 
I heard it from Mr So-and-so, who knew all about 
it. Indeed he is first cousin to the nephew of 
Lord ; and so I can’t be wrong.’ 

^ Indeed,’ we reply ; and the subject drops. 
But all the same we hold to our previous opinion, 
and always tell the story our own way. 

And after all, it is not so much a want of truth- 
fulness which is at the bottom of these variations 
of the same tale, as weakness of memory, or 
absence of the power of clearly arranging jn pur 
minds the different localities and personages which 
belong to the anecdotes told. There is that story 


of the parrot, for instance, who at a very dull 
dinner-party where conversation lagged terribly, 
was heard to observe in a solemn voice, during 
one of the ^ awful pauses ’ -which occurred so fre- 
quently, ^ Sorry I spoke t ’ Only a few days after 
that anecdote was related to us, we heard that 
^ there was once a parrot who was present at 
family prayers, and didn’t conduct himself with 
that reverence which appertains to such times, but 
would make remarks more or less intelligible, to 
the world at large. At last the master of the 
house lost all patience, and signed to one of the 
tittering domestics to remove Polly from the scene. 
As he was being carried orrt of the door the bird 
was heard to remark in a gruff voice, Sorry I 
spoke ! to the utter discomfiture of all present.’ Of 
course we laughed heartily, and apparently enjoyed 
the Joke ; but all the same we felt there was some- 
thing -wrong somewhere, and that o?ie of these 
stories must owe something to the invention of the 
narrator. 

In fact, try as hard as we may, it is almost 
impossible to retail a j^iece of information exactly 
as we received it. Our younger readers (and it 
would not perhaps be infra dig. for some^ elder 
ones) may test this for themselves by playing at 
the Russian game of Truth. One of the party 
composes a short story, which is written for fiiture 
reference. He then communicates it in a whisper 
to another, who similarly imparts it confidentially 
to a third, and so on. The last member of the 
party then states what was confided to him as 'the 
truth and then the last but one ; till it has reached 
the composer of the tale, -who then reads aloud , 
what was actually the original of ail these various 
statements. And no comment on the mischief and 
untruthfulness of gossip could be more pungent 
than the utter discrepancy which always exists 
between the difibrent accounts. Sometimes the 
story is so altered in transmission from one to the 
other, and that most unintentionally, that we^ can 
scarcely recognise the original in the case of the 
two or three who last heard and repeated it. 

How often has that tale been told of an Irish- 
man, which originally came from America. ^ As 
we first heard it, it stood thus: 'An American 
lawyer defending a client who was accused of 
cracking a kettle which he had borrowed, stated 
that in his defence there would be three distinct 
points : First, that the kettle was cracked when we 
borrowed it ; second, that it was whole when w(i 
returned it ; and third, that wO never had it at 
all.’ Surely Paddy has ' bulls ’ enough of his own 
to answer for -without having any Yankee importa- 
tions to add to the list. Who but an Irishman, 
when he was told of a man who had had the small- 
pox twice^ and died of it, would have anxiousl;f 
inquired : ' Did he die the first time or the second ? 
And yet we have heard that story claimed for an 
Englishman and an American ; and we have no 
means of correcting our informants. 

We would strongly recommend to all 'diners- 
out’ who attempt to enliven the company by 
anecdotes, to be very cautious as to the place 
where and the time when they tell their stories. 
Otherwise they may sometimes find themselves 
placed in very awkward predicaments. How 
uncomfortable, for example, the lady would have 
felt who sat next Buckland the geologist at a 
dinner-party if she had been enlarging on the 
appearance of a poor stone-breaker by the road-side 
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to whom she had given a shilling, when he-— -the 
poor stone-breaker in his dinner dress— so naivelv 
produced, with a quiet smile, the very coin she had 
given him I By the way, the same story is toicl 
of Professor Sedgwick. 

Then there is the warning example oi the laciy 
who had lately married an Oxford undergraduate. 
Before he took his wife to see his university town, 
where circumstances obliged him to live a little 
longer, he told her with great difficulty, and alter 
much hesitation, that he had been— er—er—' what 
they called “plucked.”* The hesitation which 
he displayed was attributed to modesty ; and 
to his astonishment, his wife, in her ignorance 
of the meaning of the term, joyfully exclaimed: 

^ Yes • to be sure you were, you clever dear . tie 
was so completely taken aback by this unexpected 
reply, that he couldn’t x^ut her right by an explana- 
tion, which would have been painful to both parties. 
He therefore left matters as they were. They went 
to Oxford, and were asked to breakfast with a large 
party at the rooms of his college tutor. What was his 
horror when, in the middle of the repast, he heard 
Ms wife (and his tutor, who was sitting opposite, 
evidently heard her too) say to her next neigh- 
honr: ‘My husband gained such honours when 
he was up here, you know. He was what you 
call “plucked,” you know!’ We draw a veil ot 
oblivion over the poor young man’s feelings, and 
hope the lesson will not be lost upon our readers 

of both sexes. , . . , ^ 

There is an unconscious plagiarism about some 
people which leads them to appropriate to them- 
selves anecdotes which they have heard of the 
doings or sayings of other and greater people. 
This is especially the case with the witty and wise 
sayings of such men as Sydney Smith and Sheridan. 
How many have claimed to be the author or 
Sheridan’s answer to the lady who accused him of 
havin*^ gone out when he had told her it rained 
lieavify— ‘It cleared up enough, for one, but not 
enough for two!’ We often wonder whether 
peopfe who do this kind of thing have invented for 
themselves a special code of morality, such as that 
which prevails with regard to other peoples 
umbrellas. Then, again, it must he very unpleas- 
ant to hear your own bon-mots attributed to others, 
or to have some inferior saying of the speaker 
fathered upon you. Shade of the immortal Shak- 
speare ! how often has that honoured name been 
used to gain a hearing for some vapid but high- 
sounding moral axiom ; while Solomon’s Proverbs 
have been filched and reproduced, more or less 
‘ watered,’ by writers of aU ages. Who hasn’t been 
told of Sir Walter Scott the story which belongs 
of right to Sir William Scott (brother to Lord 
Eldon). When a celebrated physician said to 
him: ^Yow know, after forty, a man is always 
either a fool or a xffiysician Sir William replied : 
' Perhaps he may be both,^ doctor.’ It has been 
well said that, ‘ in conversation a wise man may be 
at a loss how to begin ; hut a fool never knows 
how to stop.’ Perhaps some of our readers are 
thinking this may apply to an article in a maga- 
. zine as well. And indeed one story suggests 
another, till we might fill pages with anecdotes 
we have heard or read. 

But before we stop we may perhaps he allowed 
to cxuote a most excellent rule for the guidance 
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of all who tell stories which involve other 
people. It is this : Before you begin, ask your- 
self Is it true ? Is it necessary ‘I Is it kind ? 

Perhaps you have the gift (and it is a most valu- 
able one) of being able to tell a good story well ; 
if so, remember what the mother of Philij), Duke 
of Orleans, said of her son : 'Though good fairies 
have gifted my son at his birth with numerous 
qualities, one envious member of the sisterhood 
has spitefully decreed that he shall never know 
how to use any of these gifts.’ There is an old 
proverb (not Solomon’s) which says, ' Hever play 
with edge-tools.’ 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINEPbY. 

Geneva, as is pretty well known, has long been a 
bnsy centre of the Swiss watchmaking trade, the 
work executed being minute, elegant, and trust- 
worthy. The trade in watchmaking, however, is 
also a staj)le in the cantons of Neuchatel and Berne. 
Tourists in Switzerland have often occasion to pass 
through secluded valleys, the inhabitants ot which, a 
peaceful and industrious race, are almost all devoted 
to watchmaking. It is a craft pursued in cottages, 
as a kind of domestic manufacture ; and proficiency 
in fabricating the delicate mechanism has come 
down from father to son for several generations. 
We are reminded of the old-fashioned hand-loom 
system of weaving, which used to prevail in 
English and Scotch villages in times passed away. 
Just as that old system of weaving vanished in 
the introduction of the power-loom moved by 
machinery, so is watchmaking by hand about to 
pass away in Switzerland, and some other cxuar- 
ters. Watchmaking by machinery on a large and 
comprehensive scale has been brought to a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection in various parts of the 
United States. Immense quantities of American 
watches of a useful kind will soon, as is antici- 
pated, greatly damage the system of making by 
hand. 

It would be idle to waste time in complaining of 
change of fashion in any kind of manufacture. 
Skill, capital, and machinery are sure to carry the 
day. In the progress of affairs the old must give 
place to the new. In such cases the best plan is 
not to maintain a useless struggle, but at once to go 
over to the enemy— -try to rival him on his own 
around. Still one does not like to see an old and 
respectable trade ruined. It is stated that at least 
forty thousand men and women have hitherto 
been engaged within a limited district in Switzer- 
land upon the watch-trade, 'all of whom must now 
alter their course of operations, quitting their 
rural resorts, and emigrating, or possibly becoming 
workers in factories. We are sorry for the crisis, 
hut in economics such is the rule of the game. 

A Swiss correspondent in the Times (January 5) 
presents some interesting particnlars concerning the 
watch-trade, as it has till now been carried on. 
The division of labour has been immense in com- 
pleting a single watch. He says: 'A repeating 
watch goes through the hands of no less than a 
hundred and thirty different workmen before being 
delivered to commerce. With such a division of 
labour, long apprenticeship was rendered almost 
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superfluous ; so that any man, without being 
acquainted at all with the watch industry before, 
might be able to learn a branch of it in the course 
of a few weeks. This last circumstance, together 
with the relatiyely high wages offered, induced 
during the time of prosperity of the trade a good 
many agricultural labourers to leave their former 
occupation and dedicate themselves to the watch 
industry. A'superabundance of hands soon ensued, 
accompanied by a falling of wages, and besides, 
the quality of the products manufactured became 
yearly worse and worse. Only some few tradesmen 
continued to manufacture w^atches of higher quali- 
ties, while the majority of them supplied the 
markets with the lowest kind of products.’ Here 
we have an explanation of at least one cause of 
the decline of the Swiss ^watch- trade. ^An over- 
confidence in monopoly led to deterioration of the 
article. The result was that Swiss watches fell into 
discredit in the United States. The imports fell 
from a hundred and sixty-nine thousand watches in 
1864 to seventy-five thousand watches in 1876. 
There was ultimately a diminution in value to ; 
the extent of four hundred and twenty-three 
thousand pounds in four years. The diminution 
did not alone arise from fair competition. All 
European watches introduced to the United States 
are charged with a duty of 25 per cent. Few manu- 
facturers can stand so heavy a tax. At the same 
time the poor Swiss had another rival to contend 
with. The manufacture of watches in the Swiss 
style had been introduced into Besan^on in France, 
wiiereb}^ there was a still further limitation of 
exports from Switzerland. 

The question naturally arises, ^ What is the 
diflerence in the number of watches made by a 
workman by hand-labour and by a man superin- 
tending machinery in the same space of time?’ One 
authority specifies, forty watches a year for a work- 
man by hand-labour, and one hundred and fifty 
watches a year by employing machinery. Mr 
John Fernie, a civil-engineer, writing to the Times 
(January 11), gives from personal knowledge a 
considerably higher estimate of the comparative 
power of machinery. His observations are well 
worth quoting. ‘Having,’ he says, ‘visited the 
American Watch Manufactory at Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, last June, on my \Yay to the Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, I may be permitted to say a few 
words supplementary to the article in your paper 
of Friday, on the watch-trade of Switzerland. 
During my visit the works at Waltham were 
turning out three hundred and sixty- six watches 
per day, and were employing somewhere about 
one thousand hands ; and instead of their turning 
out one hundred and fifty watches per hand per 
annum, they were turning out at the ratio of one 
hundred and ninety watches per person employed 
per annum. Even at the ratio quoted by your 
correspondent, four hundred and twenty-five 
watches per day by one thousand three hundred 
and sixty hands -would give one hundred and 
sixty-two watches per man per annum against the 
Swiss forty -watches per man per annum. Of the 
thousand hands employed at Waltham, I found at 
least three-fourths of them were women, and it 
appeared to be a kind of work peculiarly fitted for 
them. The whole of the working parts of the 
watches, the wheels, pinions, axles, screws, and, 
jewels were made by women, by means of the most 
perfect automatic machinery I have ever seen.’ 


Some^of the W’atchmaking machines -v^^ere exhibited 
at Philadelphia. ‘ But fine as those few machines 
were,^they gave one no idea of the spacious works, 
the airy, comfortable workrooms, and the perfect 
sets of machinery, executing in the most exquisite 
way the numberless details involved in the manu- 
facture of a watch, every one of their pieces 
duplicates of one another, save and except the 
holes in the jewels. These as yet it had been 
found impossible to drill out to such a nicety ; but 
by a series of delicate gauges they are paired and 
numbered, and each watch is registered, so that 
in case of an accident, that particular size may be 
rent put. When it is considered that many of the 
pieces can only be examined by a microscope, and 
that each ]Diece is a duplicate of the thousands 
I made except the je-wels, the sxqoeriority over the 
; hand-made watches is as apparent as that of 
i the modern Enfield rifies over the old brown- 
! bess. The basis of the duplicate system at 
Waltham lies in a complete series of gauges, 
ranging from a considerable size to the very 
smallest dimensions. tiaving been an early 
worker myself in the manufacture of duplicate 
machines and engines on the basis of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth’s scale of the inch divided into 
thousandths, I was desirous to see how they 
obtained their scale; and Mr Webster, the able 
engineer of the Company, informed me he found 
the thousandth of an inch too coarse a dimension, 
and the ten- thousandth of an inch too fine ; and 
he -was led to divide the millimetre into a hundred 
parts, and found it a proper proportion for Ms 
work ; and it is from a series of gauges founded 
on this system that the whole of the watches are 
built up and the constant accuracy of all their 
dimensions maintained. The men employed in 
the manufactory are principally engaged in keeping 
the machines in such order as to maintain their 
proper sizes, and in fitting the watches together 
and, testing them for time-keeping, and in the 
heavy work of making the cases. As yet the 
Waltham Watch Company have not gone largely 
into the manufacture of the very highest class of 
watches, the great demand being for good time- 
keepers at a reasonable price ; but there is iio doubt 
that while they have developed a system which 
is driving the Swiss manufacturers out of the 
market, they have established a system which is 
equally good for the better class of watches ; and 
unless some English Company undertake the work | 
in a similar way, they will ultimately drive ns out I 
of the market too. I need hardly say I have no | 
interest in the Waltham Company except the 
interest of a mechanical man in the most interesting 
manufactory I ever visited.’ 

It is, we think, perfectly clear, from the above 
and other descriptions, that hand-made watches, 
unless perhaps of a ^ superior class, requiring 
exquisite polish and finish by hand, must speedily 
be driven out of the market by watches made on 
an unerring automatic principle, and on a wholesale 
plan by machinery. The only thing the Swiss 
can do is to adopt the same species of machinery 
into their manufacture. Great capital and enter- 
prise, however, will be needed to compete with the 
gigantic concerns springing up in America. In Cali- 
fornia, by the assistance of Chinese, watchmaking 
is making great strides. Already, hundreds of 
thousands of watches are produced annually in 
the United States ; and by establishing trade factories 
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in Russia and other countries, the Americans to 
all appearance wiU soon have the command ot 
the traffic in watches all over the world. We 
have not heard of any movement in England 
likelv to counteract this stupendous system ot 
making and dealing in watches. The English 
apparently rely on the deservedly high character 
oF their finer class of watches, ranging in price 
from twenty to thirty guineas and upwards. And 
it may he a long time before the Americans are 
able to rival them in this department of the trade. 


AN OLD SHOWMAN’S EBCOLLEOTIONS, 


Some fifty years ago I was entered, by permission 
of my father, a merchant tailor, as a pupil in 
the Duke of Cumberland’s SchooL Among other 
branches taught, much attention was given to 
gymnastics, in which I soon surpassed all my 
schoolmates, and soon became such a proficient, 
that our training-master in that branch, was dis- 
pensed with, and I, though but a boy, took his 
place. After completing our education, I, along 
with a select few of my old schoolmates, used to 
meet at the back of Primrose Hill on the Saturday 
evenings of summer for the purpose of practising , 
posturing and trying to imitate the gymnastic feats : 
we had seen performed at the fairs in London and 
the neighbourhood. On these occasions we used 
frequently to be patronised by ^The Champion 
Sword-swallower and Fire-king,’ who was the 
proprietor of a penny show in Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury. The house was swept away when 
Bloomsbury Street was formed. One day he pro- 
duced a dagger with a blade of six or seven inches 
in length, and passed the blade down his throat ; 
and after removing it, challenged us to perform the 
feat. From my earliest boyhood I have always 
been somewhat of a dare-devil. I took the dagger, 
and soon found no difficulty in repeating what he 
had done. 

That evening, on returning home, while my 
father was at supper, I went into the workroom 
and began experimenting with the yard-stick. I 
found that, in jugglers’ phrase, I could swallow 
twenty-one inches of it. I thereupon determined 
to become the monarch of sword-swallowers ; but 
domestic circumstances put an end for a time to 
my ambition. Instead of displaying my talents 
on the boards of a booth, I was compelled by 
necessity to tread the boards of a merchant-ship 
in the character of a sailor-boy. My early train- 
ing at school was of great service to me, for my 
nimbleness and activity soon raised me high in 
the captain’s favour. 

My first appearance in public as a showman was 
at an entertainment in presence of the officers of 
the garrison at Tobago. I made a decided hit, and 
received many presents from them. On returning 
to England, our ship was wrecked off Margate, and 
•with difficulty I managed to reach the shore, on 
which I stood the possessor only of a pair of 
canvas trousers with empty pockets, a belt, and 
a Guernsey shirt. Some kindly hearted persons 


presented me with an old straw-hat, a pretty decent 
pair of boots, and a good dinner. On the strength 
of the dinner I set out for Brighton, where I ex- 
pected to find employment with a relative. Luckily 
the weather was dry and warm. My meals con- 
sisted of pilfered turnips, and I found comfortable 
lodging in the fields. I reached Brighton only to 
find that my relative was dead. His successor in 
business, who was a stranger to me, presented me 
with sixpence, and I then set my face towards 
London, 

One evening I reached TAe a small road- 

side inn at Hawley, in a very exhausted state, for 
I had passed no turnip-fields since morning. I 
made up my mind to spend my remaining two- 
; pence on a pint of beer, and then to push on for 
a mile or two and look out for a comfortable 
hedge-side., I entered the pnblic room of The 
; ThornB. It was well filled with jovial farmers, as 
: I afterwards ascertained them to be. I ordered my 
I beer ; and when it was brought in, one of the 
farmers insisted on paying, and ordered the servant 
to set a plate of bread and cheese before me. 
After my supper was devoured rather than eaten, 
another pint of beer was ordered for me, and I was 
asked by my kind entertainers to oblige them if 
I could with a song. I readily consented, I sang 
several songs, performed a few simple sleight-of- 
hand tricks, and finished up by swallowing half 
the length of the landlord’s walking-cane. I then 
took my leave ; but before I reached the door I 
was called back and asked where I intended 
putting up for the night, which was by this time 
far spent, I stammered out what answer I could ; 
which not satisfying my worthy entertainers, they 
decided that at their expense I should remain 
where I was ; should be supplied with breakfast, 
dinner, and tea, and that my beer should not be 
stinted. On the following evening they again 
returned, bringing with them a numerous company 
of their friends, and I went a second time through 
my performances. They wished me a hearty 
adieu and gave me a handful of silver. 

On arriving in London I looked about for a 
professional engagement, and was not long in 
procuring one at a notorious penny theatre, known 
as Hayden’s Gaf^ in FTewton Street, off Holborn, a 
short street now filled with handsome warehouses, 
but in those days a haunt of the vile and worthless 
of both sexes. My salary was paid nightly, and 
varied with the number of the audience and the 
sober or inebriated state of the lessee, manager, 
and money-taker, all which parts were played by 
Tom Hayden. From this gaff I emigrated to the 
Eotunda, now no more, in Blackfriars Eoad. 
After appearing at several of the music-halls (0 
how different from the flash and the flare of those 
of the present day), I got an appearance for a 
season at Yauxhall Gardens, which still retained 
some memories of their aristocratic youthhood. 

During all this time I w’as eking out my 
means of living by doing odd jobs, for I was 
Jack-of-all trades. At last I recklessly plunged 
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into a showman's life hj signing a year's engage- 
ment with a Mr Spicer, proprietor and mtoager 
of a caravan and a travelling theatre, or in other 
words a booth ; and in his booth I played for the 
first time before the merry-making lads and lasses at 
Bartholomew Pair. At this fair I met the sword- 
swallower of those days, who was then astonishing 
the audiences at ^ Eichardson's.' His sword was 
twenty- eight inches long. The longest sword I 
have "ever performed with is twenty-seven and 
five-eighth inches. Keene used also to ^ swallow ' 
dinner knives and forks, but this was a mere 
sleiglit-of-hand trick. 

About this time I met with the renowned Eamo 
; Same, the Indian juggler and magician. He was 
performing at the Coburg (now the Victoria 
Theatre) in the Borough. He too was a sword- 
swallower, and very cleverly did he combine 
deception with reality. He used to come on the 
stage carrying three naked swords, with which, he 
went through a clever performance. At the ter- 
mination of this he stuck the swords upright in the 
stage, to shew the sharpness of their points, then 
pulling one of them with apparent effort out of the 
flooring of the stage, he slid it to a considerable 
depth down his throat. The swallowing part was 
genuine ; but the sword he used for that purpose 
was provided with a false point, which was left in 
the wood on withdrawing the blade. I have never 
seen or heard of any sword-swaUowing performed 
with a keen-edged or sharp-pointed weapon. I 
may add that Keene had advantage over me, he 
being the taller by nine inches of the two ; and 
that my capacity of swallow is a marvel to the 
many leading medical gentlemen before whom, for 
scientific piirxDoses, I have exhibited. 

My engagement with Mr Spicer was rather pecu- 
liar. I was a single performer divided into three, 
and sometimes more. I occasionally appeared in 
the tragedy or melodrama which was ‘ supported 
by the entire strength of the company.' The 
entire.' strength numbered half-a-dozen including 
the driver of the caravan. The legitimate drama 
was eveiy evening followed by a ^ pleasing melange,' 
in which I made three appearances : first as ‘Paul 
Blanchard the chamx^ion sword-swallower of the 
universe then after a brief interval, as ‘ Monsieur 
Le Bland the celebrated French acrobat, from the 
Eoyal Theatres of Paris ; ' and third and last, dressed 
in costume which may be described as a cross 
between the apparel of a Turkish Pacha and a stage 
Richard III., I made my bow as ‘ Victor Delareux 
the Fire-king, who has performed with great 
applause before the crowned heads of Europe.' 
In this character I ^ swallowed' handfuls of tow and 
vomited smoke and flames from my mouth. . This 
trick is easy of performance, and though not dan- 
gerous is very disagreeable to the performer. Then 
followed my feat'of drinking boiling oil ; which in 
its turn was followed by a draught of molten lead ; 
and my performance -was concluded by a dance, 
which I performed with my bare feet on a red-hot 
bar of iron, which I also, in an incandescent state, 
passed along my bare arms and legs, and licked 
with my tongue. The ^drinking' of the boiling oil, 
in which I used to dissolve before the audience a 
rod of metal, and the drinking of the molten lead, 
were simple and harmless tricks ; and have, as far 
as my memory serves me, both been described and 
explained in the early editions of the Bofs Own 
Booh, a copy of which was my constant companion 


thirty years ago and more. The iron bar perform- 
ance necessitates the employment of a mixture 
of chemicals, with which the parts exposed to 
the red-hot metal are anointed. If the bar is 
not up to red-heat, the feat is dangerous, as the 
chemicals will not act. The' dancing on the bar 
must be gone through rapidly, the heel of the foot 
never resting for a moment on the iron. 

My acrobatic and fire-king feats I have long 
since discontinued, and for many years my sword- 
swallowing has been subordinate to the less 
romantic business by which I gain my living. 
Still l am an old showman at heart, and look back 
with a melancholy pleasure to the days when I 
wandered about in gipsy fashion boothing and 
tenting. 


A RESTORED KEEPSAKE. 

Lonan Swill y, a harbour in the north of Ireland, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its scenery ; but though, 
when inside the lough, the anchorage is safe, the 
entrance to the harbour is a very difficult and 
dangerous one, the coast being what is called iron- 
bound, and there being several reefs of rocks near 
the shore quite or partially covered by the sea. 

The entrance to Lough Swilly is now protected 
by lighthouses, one on Fannet Point, and another 
on Dunree Head ; and the various reefs and shoals 
are marked by buoys in such a manner as to render 
the entrance to the harbour safe. Formerly it was 
not so. 

In the year 1811 the Salclmilicc frigate, Captain 
Packenham, was stationed in Lough Swilly as 
giiardship ; her usual anchorage wms off the little 
town or rather village of Bimcrana ; but, from time 
to time she weighed anchor, and cruised for a few 
days round the coast of the County Donegal. She 
had been stationed in Lough Swilly so long that 
some of the officers' wives had come to reside ai; 
Buncrana ; one or two of the officers and several 
of the men had even married in the neighbour- 
hood, and all had made friends with the gentry 
and other inhabitants of the surrounding country. 

Early on the morning of the lltli of November 
the Saldanlia left the moorings off Buncrana for 
a three days' cruise round the coasts but though 
the morning was fine and bright, about noon the 
weather became dark and low;ering ; and before 
the short November day closed, a fearful tempest 
raged over sea and land. That storm is still 
remembered as the ^Saldanha Storm and some 
old folks can recount the sad story of the anxious 
hearts that beat, and eyes that watched through 
blinding spray and rain for the lights of the 
returning ship. They were seen at last, not from 
Buncrana, but from the opposite shore, nearer 
the mouth of the lough, rapidly drifting into 
Ballymastocker Bay, along the strand of which 
the Fannet people eagerly thronged. In this bay 
there is a dangerous reef of rocks, and on it the 
ship was seen to strike. If a mighty cry went up, 
or if any effort was made to save the doomed 
vessel, no one can now tell. Of that gallant crew, 
one man only reached the shore alive. Him, the 
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of Se imtey cabins, he diecL Many bodies came 

Site's- rss 

where the crave and monument can stiU oe see . 

f» f Alrl that there were three -widows thatmgl t 
to o“o?i to Bu.™, t.. toaia .»i 

^^Yms passed hy; and when the winter stems 

J,T£. 5 ?h swiiV, p.* of 
MittSoS lirte K™ oA f»E»»f 

Ir ferr-f h?.s *1 

"‘r.t' sts.t ss St 

iud tdtli timbexs aud brokea ckesia. toe toff of 

“‘ASSISiei oxtiote. «»• otto. C«.PS«** 

A id ».a b,.«sUt to Ue .««. wd. 

little worked case, such as 
n thTP-id-naner. It was heautifully made pa 

stitehei aLutiU contained wefe 

oiilk and a few rustv needles. On the bacK weie 

embroidered three initials. I t 

l?;= wl— shewins it to me ; and child as I -Bms 
tl^l^ie T hieved for the sad heart of the 
emWemss whose loving fingers had set the 

lire than twenty 7®^“ Pf ,rg^tlS 

H , who had returned to live in Scotiand, 

and had been left a widow, was sppding a few 
Tvs hi the coimtry-honse of friends m one of 

till southern shires. Among Sar 

vouim gentleman to whom she took a particular 
fenew One evening the conversation toneAon 
Ireland and Irish scenery, and Lough Stilly 
was mentioned. Her young f«®“^ 
interested, asked some questions about h and 
Dresently said that his mother had lost a hrotner 
FnanTrears before in Lough SwiUy by the ivreck 
ol the'SaklanlM. Mrs ^77“ 

of the circumstances, and finally “ 

her workbox at the moment a relic of the shm, 
and taking out the thread-paper, asked the uncle s 
name ; which, strangely enough, was found to agee 
xv\th the three initials embroidered on the little 

case. It further transpired that her 
uncle had been a midshipman on board iWated 

shin and was his mother’s favourite brother. _ 

MrsH then put the little thread-case into 

Ms hand, and tokl Mm how she ^ad hecome 
nossessed of it. ‘ And now, she added, take that 
tome to your mother ; shew it to her, and ask her 
if she ever saw it before. Should ® 

she is very welcome to keep it. If it_ did n ^ 
belong to her brother, let me have it apm. ihe 
gentleman left next morning for his home, 

a few days afterwards Mrs H had a letter from 

him saying that his mothet liad at once reoog- 
hiserl it as her own work, given to her darling 
brother when he last had left his home. Surely 
this relic of one so loved and lost, thus restored 
after more than fifty years, must have been as 
precious as though it had been some, costly jeweh 


THE EEINTERMENT OF JOHN HTJNTEE. 


fFrom Poem and Ballads, hy James K. Fergnsson, son 
^ of Sir 'William Fergnsson, Bart, j 


To Frank Bncklaiid,' energetic protector of fish in parti- 
Ihar “ d o£ all dt^mb-anhnal creation, editor o£ tod 
and ’water, son of an eminent geologist a fonnei Dean 
„"mSster, belongs the merit of ^ 

that the remains of John Hunter should he deposited m 
Westminster Abbey. An order having been issued tha^ 
<>11 PAffind ciliould be removed from tbe vaults beneath tiie 
SnSSar&iMe-Kelds, Ih BueM 

of his great professional brother, long dead ^and 

there irith no ‘storied nrn or animated bust to mark 
the spot; and in a short time his generous zeal earned 
to a fuooessful issue all proceedings connected with the 
‘ Eeintemient of John Htmter.’ The place selected is 
ctefbeW a stone that has the words <0 rare Ben 
Jonson ’’ and I may mention that, standing hy the op 
fr^rfhemn my hand the skidl that once contained 
tS^itty llrnedtoinof him who wrote the undying 
line about Shakspeare : 


He was not for an age, tut for all time. 


Within tbe walls beneath whose shade 
The noblest of our land are laid, 

I stood and watched due homage paid 
To genius bright — 
To one whose fame shall never fade 
Nor lose its light. 


John Hunter, ’mongst the chief of those 
Who study aU the. earthly woes 
That ’gainst our bodies frail are foes, 

And wound our breast, 
Here in this Abbey finds repose 

And honoured rest. 


The resting-place that first he found 

No fame sufficient did redound, 

Though many worthy were around, 

Most noble dust. 

‘ Let 's place him here ; ’ that sentence sound, 
All thought it just. 


And here he lies, the man whose fame 
Detraction ne’er can put to shame, ^ 
Whose^glory well his works can claim 
His works that bear 
The impress of his mighty name 
And genius rare. 


In mysteries of creation’s plan, 

In study of his brother man, 

His mind all former minds outran, 
And far excelled, 

And hy its strength and mighty span 
His views upheld. 


A Scot was Hunter, bright the hour, 
When Heaven first gave his spirit power 
To reach fair Science’ highest bower, 
And there remain. 

May imesent Scots, in ample shower, 

His fame sustain ! 
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the ownersMp of property that seems for the 
I) E B E L I C T S. time to belong to no one. Derelict is the lawyers’ 

Has the idea ever occurred to any one that at all name for such property, so far at anyrate as regards 
times there are ships of one kind or other floating abandoned ships. Where a crew merely quit their 
about at sea %?ithout a living creature on board ? ship to obtain assistance, or for any other teinpo- 
They have been abandoned by their officers and rary purpose, it is not derelict : they intend to 
crew in what seemed a hopeless condition. Some return ; but when the master and crew abandon 
are dismantled and mere hulks. Some are swim- her without hope of recovery, she becomes owner- 
ming keel upwards. Some are water-logged, but less for a time, and then falls to the lot of the 
being laden with timber -will not sink. There flnder. Il^’ot necessarily to keep, however, but, 
they are driving hither and thither on the ocean, as has been said, to hold as a claim for salvage 
as wind and waves direct, a dread to the mariner, from the crown, the owners, or the under- 
who may unawares come against them in the dark, writers. K the solitary ship is found near any 
We remember seeing an account of one of these coast, there is generally some claim put forth 
derelicts, as they are called, being fallen in with by the owner of the sea-shore, whether the 
after having been abandoned for w’eeks. It was owner be government or a private individual ; 
water-logged up to the very deck, and sitting on a but when out in the open sea, far distant from 
scrap of the exposed bulwarks was a poor cat, still land, international maritime law may have to 
alive, in the last degree of attenuation. We have settle the matter. In practice, however, very little 
often with commiseration thought of that acci- of this takes place ; a ship really abandoned out 
dentally deserted cat, its hunger, its misery, its in mid-ocean is seldom worth the expense of 
hopelessness night and day in the midst of the repair; the finders and salvors regard it chiefly in 
dreary and spacious ocean. How the creature the light of saleable old materials ; aud the derelict, 
must have been delighted when rescued from its if it be taken, in tow or otherwise navigated to port 
floating prison ! Occasionally derelicts are taken by its discoverers, usually finds its way into the 
in tow and brought into port, where they are hands of the ship-breaker, 

broken up, or if of any value, are reclaimed by A curious inquiry it would be, How many aban- 
owners, to whom they are delivered on a payment doned ships are at this moment locked up in 
of ^ salvage.’ densely packed ice 1 Ho great difficulty will be 

We are going to speak of a kind of derelicts out felt in understanding that derelicts have a peculiar 
of ordinary experience. history in the Arctic regions. When a ship is left 

On the 17th of September 1855, while sailing forlorn in any sea or ocean, the probability is that 
in the American whaler George Henry ^ in Davis’s fire or leakage has rendered the -abandonment 
Strait, and when about forty miles from Gape necessary as the only chance of escape for passen- 
Mercy, Captain Buddington descried a vessel gers and crew. Or it may be that the ship has 
having something peculiar 4u her appearance. Ho been cast itpon some coast or outlying rock, and 
signals were hoisted, none answered, and no crew so become tenantless. In the intricate channels of 
visible when he approached. Going on board, he the frozen regions, on the contrary, a ship may be 
found no living being in the ship ; but in the best in a sound condition, but so hopelessly hemmed 
-cabin were documents declaring the abandonment in on all sides with huge floes and fields of ice, 
of the ship, and explaining the circumstances that the crew would have exhausted all their 
under which it had taken place. The wastrel, the food and necessaries of life before liberation comes ; 
treasure-trove, the lost-found, w’as the famous they quit the luckless vessel, and wend their way 
Resolute, whose story we shall tell presently. by sledge or by boat to regions of civilisation. 

Jurists and legislators have had to determine Many of the illustrative instances of this kind 
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of derelict are exceedingly interesting. In 1821 
Lieutenants Parry and Lyon, in the Funj and 
Heda, encountered such terrible difficulties that 
the first-named ship was nipped and then wrecked ; 
the crew fortunately were able to reach the 
Heda, which after a time returned home with 
a double company of officers and men. The 
Fury was derelict, hut not the stores, as we shall 
presently see. In 1829 Captains John and James 
Ross started on the expedition which "was destined 
to last tiE 1833. What they suffered during four 
successive winters, their narrative told in moving 
terms. They lost their ship, and would in all 
probability have perished from starvation, had it 
not been that they were able to reach Fury Beach, 
and there avail themselves of the provisions which 
the wrecked Fury had on hoard. This ship, as 
well as that which had been under the Rosses, 
probably fell to pieces by degrees, in a grave of 
ice or water or both. 

Poor Sir John Franklin^s fate will always be 
bound up in out recollection with that of the 
Erebus and Terror, It is pretty generally known 
to our readers that those two ships left England in 
1845, under Cai^tains Crozier and Fitzjames, with 
Franklin in supreme command over both ; that they 
wintered near the south-east eutrauce of Wellington 
Channel ; and that when the summer heat of 1846 
had sufficiently melted the ice, they proceeded 
south through Regent Inlet to the west side of King 
William Land. They were hopelessly and helplessly 
iced in for the remainder of that year, all through 

1847, and on into 1848. Poor Franklin succumbed 
to illness,- anxiety, cold, and disease, and died 
on the 11th of June 1847. Seeing no hope of 
extricating the ships, and worn down by every 
kind of privation, Crozier and Fitzjames aban- 
doned the Erebus and Terror on the 26th of April i 

1848, accompanied by the remainder of both crews 
— numbering in all somewffiat over one hundred 
souls. How many of them reached King William 
Land and Montreal Island, in sledges or on foot, 
we shall probably never know ; but certain it is 
that not one of the hapless men was ever again 
seen by Europeans ; whether any of the Eskimo met 
them or saw them, is doubtful! There were the 
two deserted ships, left to fate to decide whether 
they would ever again be liberated from their icy 
home, and enabled to render useful service* 
Rujnours were communicated in later years by 
the Eskimo to some whaling crews that two ships 
had been iced up for several winters : supposed 
to have been the Erebus and Terror, 

In 1850 Captain McClure commenced the famous 
voyage which, though it led to the abandonment 
of the good ship InvesUgator, enabled him to be the 
first commander who reaEy effected the ISToith-west 
Passage. (Whether he was the first to discover it, 
is a question on which much controversy has 
arisen.) Sailing down the Atlantic to Cape Horn, 
up the Pacific to Behring’s Strait, and through 
the Frozen Sea to Banks Land,' he there passed 
three frightfully severe winters, from, the autumn 


of 1850 to the spring of 1853. There he quitted 
his trusty but ice-bound ship ; and there, so far 
as human testimony goes, the Investigator still is, 
in Mercy Bay. In imminent peril of starvation, 
McClure and his gallant crew were compelled to 
this abandonment ; they sledged over the ice 
to Melville Island, where fortunately they met 
with another expedition, and safety was insured. 
This other expedition, the most remarkable of all 
for derelict, comes next for notice. 

Sir Edward Belcher, at a time when the public 
anxiety about the unknown fate of Franklin was 
most intense, was in 1852 placed in command of 
an expedition more complete than any that had 
been previously despatched to those regions. It 
comprised the Resolute under Captain Kellett, the 
Intrepid under Captain M^CIintock, the Pioneer 
under Captain Sherard Osborn, the Assistance 
under Belcher himself, and two or three auxiliary 
vessels. We have not here to tell how it arose 
that the ships made few or no discoveries, and 
disappointed the government in more ways than 
one. The sledgings, however, were splendid ; and 
it was a joy to all that the expedition brought 
McClure and his crew safely back to their native 
land. Never were officers more deeply disap- 
pointed than when Belcher commanded them, 
one after another, to abandon their ships in 1854. 
He had been out two winters ; some of the shix3s 
had been long ice-bound ; and the sense he enter- 
tained of his responsibility impelled him to adopt 
a step which certainly could not have been adopted 
willingly. He ordered Kellett to abandon the 
immovable Resolute, M^Clintock the Intrepid, and 
Sherard Osborn the Pioneer; he himself aban- 
doned the Assistance ; and the officers and crews 
of all four ships obtained a passage to England in 
such other vessels as happened to be available in 
the autumn of 1864. Not only so, but they also 
brought with them McClure and the crew of the 
Investigator (as denoted in the last paragraph). 
Out of these five abandoned ships four have 
never, so far as we are aware, been since seen by 
Europeans. They may perchance be iced up still, 
or have fallen to pieces by repeated shocks froin 
masses of ice loosened during the brief summers. 
One at Mercy Bay in Banks Land, two off the sliores 
of ]\Ielvilie Island, two in Wellington Channel — 
such were the localities of the derelicts. Perhaps 
some future explorers will tell us something of 
four of these brave old weather-beaten craft, of 
which, for more than twenty years, we have known 
nothing. 

Not so concerning the fifth. And here we are 
brought to the deeply interesting episode of 
derelict briefly indicated at the beginning of this 
paper. Judging from such facts as appear reliable, 
it is probable that the ice around the Resolute 
loosened somewhat during the autumn of 1854 ; 
that she was drifted slowly by the current until 
another winter nipped her, and held her ice-bound 
at some point nearer the entrance to Baffin’s Bay ; 
that she was again loosened in the summer of 
1855, and drifted leisurely down Davis’s Strait to 
the point where Captain Buddington espied the 
wanderer. Two facts are certainly knowm : that the 
distance drifted could not have been less than a thou- 
sand miles, from Melville Island through Barrow 
Strait, Lancaster Sound, and Baffin’s Bay to Davis’s 
Strait ; and that four hundred and seventy-four 
days elapsed between the abandonment and the 
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recovery. The tough old ship was still sound ; a year. The poor Polaris scarcely deserved the name 
little water had entered the hold, and a few perish- of a derelict ; for only portions of a hull were 
able articles had decayed, but in other respects the left stranded on a coast of the icy sea. 

Resolute appeared not much the worse for her One more example, and this also from the Arctic 
strange voyage. regions. In 1872 the Austrians did excellent work 

When the English government heard of this in furtherance of maritime research by fitting out 
remarkable recovery of the old weather-beaten a private expedition in the small ship Tegetthoff^ 
craft, they at once waived any right or claim they under the management of Lieutenants Weyprecht 
may have had to it, and surrendered it to Captain and Payer. Instead of taking the Baffin^s Bay and 
Buddington and his crew as the salvors. After Smith Sound route, the Tegetthoff coasted round 
nearly a year had elapsed since the recovery, an Norway to Nova Zembla, and wintered off that 
Act of Congress w^as passed, empowering the island. Instead of being free to sail in the folio w- 
United States government to expend forty thou- ing summer, the ship was fast locked in an ice-floe 
sand dollars (about eight thousand pounds) in the from which she could not be extricated, and drifted 
purchase of the ship and its trappings from the when the floe drifted. Luckily the drift was just 
fortunate finders, and the presentation of it to in the direction which the explorers wished to 
England as a graceful act on the part of the Great go, almost due north. They came most unex- 
Kepublic. Tlie plan was excellently carried into pectedly to a group of islands until then totally 
effect. In one of the American navy yards the unknown, the largest of which they named Franz 
Resolute was thoroughly overhauled, the defects Josef Land, in honour of the Emperor of Austria, 
repaired, all the equipments and stores replaced — They wintered in the high latitude of eighty-one 
even the officers’ books, pictures, and. miscellaneous degrees north, and made excellent sledge-expe- 
articles returned exactly to the places they had ditions in the spring of 1874, an account of 
occupied in the cabins. Captain Hartstein, of the which, together with other interesting details, was 
United States navy, was commissioned to bring given last month in this Journal. Beturning 
the ship to England. He arrived near Cowes to the Tegetthoff^ they found her still immovably 
shortly before the close of the year 1856 ; the fixed in the ice, A prospect of exhausted stores 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and other members of and provisions led to a resolution to abandon the 
the royal family went on board and inspected ship ; this was done in the summer ; and a boat- 
.the old Resolute. The royal visitors having taken voyage of three months brought the hardy adven- 
their departure, the vessel was towed into Ports- tiirers to the mainland in the autumn of the same 
mouth harbour amid much gay ceremonial, and was year. We cannot help fancj-ing that the aban- 
handed over to the authorities of the dockyard, doned ship will one day fall into friendly hands ; 
Early in 1857 Captain Hartstein and his com- and if it does, the salvors will find many interest- 
panions returned to America. It is mortifying to ing things on board ; for the crew brought away 
have to. read that, owing to some niggardliness as little as possible with them, in order not to 
at the Admiralty, or perhaps more correctly that overload the boats. Meanwhile the Tegetthoff is 
want of sentiment in English officials, w^e gave a ^ waiting till called for.’ 
shabby return for a graceful act. The Resolute 
should have been maintained as a memento of a 
most remarkable episode, even if not actually 

employed in farther serrioe ; instead of this, the ix .— arthde tearpoed’s chivalet. 

ship was dismantled and converted into a mere 

hulk I When the first hurry and excitement was over, I 

Another derelict was the Advance. This vessel, found that the duties I had to perform were any- 
provided by the nraniflcence of an America thing hut arduous in a house like Mr Farrar’s. I 
merchant, Grinnell, was placed under, the ggg ^j^g genteel solemn undertaker, 

command of Dr Ka,ae, and sent northward 1863 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to search for Franklin. Kane made an historically i nr 

famous progress up Smith Sound to such a latitude ^ 

as to bring that route into favour among Arctic Farrar’s wishes, I did not add, and the plainest 
explorers. The return journey was, however, a — as it is becoming good taste to do. It was equally 
terrible one. After two winterings in the ice he easy to arrange with the milliners and dressmakers, 
abandoned his poor ship in April 1855, and naade They all seemed to know precisely what the 
a three months’ sledge-journey to the Danish size of the house required, and assured me in a 
settlements m Greenland. Has the Advance ever fg^ ^.^at everything should he in the 

been seen by later explorers ; has it been iced up ^ , ^g^^niug all that was 

for twenty-two years ; or have snocks and nippings ■ ’ , . R i e i-a- 

shattered it to fragments 1 Proper such an occasion ; every shade ol difler- 

' The Polaris, connected with an American expe- enoe in position being duly considered. Moreover, 
dition, was abandoned in October 1872, and the the question of my own mourning, which had 
oflBcers and crew returned to the United States by somewhat puzzled me, was settled upon at once, 
boats. , Storms, driftings, and other calamities led in. a way which would have not a little amused me 
to a division of the crew into two parties. One the occasion been a different one. ‘Friend 
worked their way down Davis’s Strait, or were j ja the house-chaperon of Miss Farrar’s— 

dnfted thither,' and were picked up April 1873 everything would be found quite correct’ 

by the Tigress, off the coast of Labrador; the * Tu ■ 4 . i- i 

others, making boats out of some of the timbers of ^umg the next lew dap, Liban did not allude 
the. PoZam, managed to reach the eastern side of to, the revelation made by her dying father. I 
Baffin’s Bay, where they were picked up by the believe she was. at the time too much absorbed 
Ravenscraig whaler in the autumn of the same in grief to be able ' to realise anything beyond 
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the one fact that she had lost him. Mr Farrar 
had been a loving indulgent father ; and though 
for the first fifteen years of her life she had seen 
very little of him, that little had shewn her all 
that was best in his nature, and given her faith in 
■■diiin. . 

On coming to live at the great palace he had 
built, she found herself treated like a princess in a 
fairy tale, surrounded with luxury, the richest 
gifts showered tipon her, a host of attendants ready 
to obey her slightest whim,- and above all, the 
orthodox Prince Charming to lay his heart at her 
feet. It was natural enough that her grief should 
be strong for the loss of the father, to whom she 
owed all this ; as w^ell as a love which was itself 
stronger and deeper than is lavished upon all 
daughters. 

I did not attempt any commoni>laces in the 
way of condolence ; just in a quiet, undemonstra- 
tive way made her feel that a friend was near, and 
trusted to the first terrible anguish wearing itself 
out. With poor Mrs Tipper it was diferent, 
though I knew her grief was in its way just as 
genuine as Lilianas. I saw that it did her real good 
to moan and cry, and talk over her brother’s 
goodness, generosity, wonderful cleverness, and 
so forth ; and fully indulged her when she and 
I were alone. I am glad to believe that I was of 
some service to both in the time of need. 

Mr Farrar had no immediate relations to be , 
bidden to the funeral. Mrs Tipper hesitatingly 
mentioned something about a cousin in the ‘green- 
grocery line ; ’ but presently opined that perhaps 
‘dear Jacob’ might object; and he was dropped out 
of notice. Major Maitland, Lilian’s uncle on her 
mother’s side, who promised to attend ‘if pos- 
sible Arthur Trafford ; Eobert Wentworth ; and 
the doctor and lawyer, w’ere to be the followers 
at the funeral. 

I saw more of Arthur Trafford during that week 
of seclusion than I had previously done ; and I 
w^as more than ever dissatisfied with him. For the 
first few days, Lilian kept her room, almost pros- 
trate from the shock which had come upon her at a 
time when she was so entirely unprepared. I think 
too that it would have appeared to her almost like 
irreverence for the dead to listen to love-speeches 
just then. iS^evertheless, she might have been 
ex]pected to turn to liini for comfort, and I thought 
it significant that she did not do so. I acted as 
me.ssenger between them ; and if I had had a very 
high opinion of Arthur Trafford before, T should 
have lost it now. The one only thing I could see 
in him to respect was his love for Lilian. It was 
not his lack of love for her, but his too evident 
love for something else, which offended me. It 
might be that I was not marked ‘dangerous’ in his 
estimation, now that circumstances were altered, 
and that therefore he was more unguarded with 
me. I can only say he appeared to very great 
disadvantage under the new aspect of affairs. In 
our first interview after Mr Farrar’s death, I saw 
that he was thinking a great deal more of the 
large fortune which would revert to Lilian than 
anything besides. 

‘ So I hear there is no will, Miss Haddon ? ’ 

‘ You have made inquiries already then ! ’ was 
my mental comment. I knew that the fact was 
not public property yet, and that he must have 
taken some pains to find it out. 

‘ I believe not, Mr Trafford,’ I coldly returned. 


But my coldness was not of the slightest import- 
ance. He was too much absorbed in the one 
thought to notice my manner of speaking. 

‘And Lilian, inherits without, restrictions of any 
kind. Just the kind of man to have made all 
sorts of unpleasant complications — meant to do it 
too — and now my darling is unfettered I ' 

And in his gratification, he so far forgot the 
convenances as to whistle softly to himself, whilst 
he carefully readjusted one of Nasmyth’s little 
gems, which hung slightly aslant upon the wail. 

‘She says she knows how much you are sym- 
pathising with her just now, Mr Trafford.’ 

He coloured to his temples as he replied : ‘ Of 
course I am, Miss Haddon. It’s — it’s a great loss, 
make the best of it, to an only child ; and it came 
upon her so suddenly, poor girl.’ Adding, a little 
consciously (I daresay it was not pleasant to have 
me silently eyeing him as I was doing), ‘ Tell her, 
please, that 1 am longing to do what I may to 
comfort her — beg her, for my sake to keep up. It 
will never do to let her get low and desponding, 
you kno’w. Hers is a nature of the tendril kind— - 
so entirely dependent upon those she loves.’ 

‘ I do not think so, Mr Trafford ; and I do not 
think that those she loves will find it so. At any- 
rate, she does not give me the idea of being weak.’ 

‘I meant only the kind of delicacy which ac- 
companies refinement, and which is so charming 
in a woman, Miss Haddon adding a little more 
pointedly than was necessary, I thought: ‘such 
fragility as arouses the chivalry of men.’ 

‘ As the chivalry is dying out, I must hope that 
the exciting cause" is getting scarcer, Mr Trafford.’ 

We eyed each other a moment, and then tacitly 
agreed for an armed truce. I left him, and went 
to Lilian’s room with lagging steps and a heavy 
heart. 

‘Arthur feels it terribly,’ she said, lifting her 
eyes to mine as I entered the room ; fortunately 
for me, taking it as a matter of course that he did. 

‘ Dear papa wtis so good to him.* 

‘ He hopes you will bear up for his sake, dear 
Lilian.’ 

‘ I will, indeed I will Tell him he shall not 
find me selfish by-and-by.’ 

Still no allusion to the one subject which was 
engrossing all my thoughts. It was not until the 
evening after the funeral that she approached it, 
and then she waited until she and 1 were alone, 
before doing so. Flushing painfully, and with, 
downcast eyes, she hesitatingly begun : ‘ Have 
you been thinking of — of what dear papa told 
us — that night, Mary ? ’ 

‘Yes, dear, I have ; a great deal.’ 

‘I am so thankful that you and you only were 
present.’ She paused a few moments, and I tried 
to help her. 

‘I think that there is no doubt — ^you have a 
sister, and that the packet, which I have taken 
care is intended for her, Lilian.’ Taking it 
from my desk, I shew'ed her the words on it in lier 
father’s handwriting : ‘ Quarter’s allowance due 
24th for Marian ; ’ with an address, ‘ Mrs Pratt, 
Green Street, Islington.’ 

‘Marian ! Yes ; that was the name,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘ I have since found out that she was horn three 
or four years before Mr Farrar was married to 
your mother, Lilian.’ 


X 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOm 


A bright hope sprang to her eyes, ^‘Perhaps 
he was laarried before, Mary V 

‘I do not think that is likely, or it would be 
known. But I know you will none the less- do 
what is just and right.’ 

shall all the more do what is right — I owe her 
so much more. If wrong has been done, it is for 
me to make what reparation I can. And^ — ^Mary, 
try to always remember how anxious he was 

to ^ She broke down ; an expression in her 

face which shewed how deep was the wound 
which her loving, sensitive nature had received. 
Her grief was so much the harder to bear, for 
: the knowledge that her dead was less perfect 
I than she had believed him to be. She was 
I already obliged to plead for him. 

I knew that fragile as she looked, and tender 
and yielding as she had hitherto seemed, it arose 
more from humility at finding herself blessed as 
ordinary mortals rarely are, than from any lack of 
strength. TVe had not seen the best of Lilian 
Farrar yet. Least of all, did her lover know her. 
Already I could have given a better reason for 
loving her than he could have done. 

' She was musing over the address : ^ Mrs Pratt, 
Green Street, Islington.’ /Is that where— my 
sister is staying, do you think, Mary ? Would it 
not be better to go there ? ’ 

^ Would you like me to go for you, Lilian ? ’ 

For a moment she looked not a little relieved 
by the suggestion ; but after a little reflection, 
appeared to put the temptation to avail herself of 
it, aside. 

* Not if I ought to go myself. Do you think that 
I ought to do so, Mary ? ’ 

I replied with a question : ^ What do you intend 
to do when you have found Marian ’ (sister did not 
come readily to my lips, and I used the name 
instead), ‘ my darling ? ’ 

‘ Ask her to come to live here, and do all I can 
to make up for the wrong done to her mother ’ — in 
a low, hut clear and decided tone. 

Even at that moment, with her grief so fresh 
upon her, though it cost her a sharp agony to use 
the word, she called it a * wrong.^ But although 
my sympathies were entirely with her, I thought 
it right to remind her of one thing. 

^ There is the possibility that she may not be the 
kind of companion you would desire to have 
always with you, Lilian.’ 

‘ I want" to do right, Mary,’ she replied, putting 
my little attempt at sophistry aside. 

I nevertheless made one more little feeble pro- 
test on the side of expediency. ‘ There are your aunt 
and Mr Trafford also to he considered, you know.’ 

^ I want to do what is right,’ she repeated. In 
her faith and inexperience, she had no misgivings 
as to their concurrence in all that was right ; or if 
she had doubts with regard to one, she would not 
allow so much to herself. 

■ * Therefore I think you ought not to make up 
your mind too decidedly as to -what it will be right 
to do, until you have seen her — then perhaps you 
might trust to your instincts.’ 

‘And, Mary,’ she said, a little consciously, ^I 
think I would rather not name it to any one but , 
you, until everything is settled. We can explain 
to auntie and Arthur afterwards, you know.’ 

I believed that auntie was included to make it 
appear less personal. She would not have hesitated 
a moment about taking the dear little lady into 


her confidence ; but she did hesitate about telling 
her lover, until it would be too late to undo what 
was done, though she would not acknowledge so 
much. ■ 

‘ Yery well, dear ; %ve will go together as soon as 
you feel quite equal to it. We might go up to 
town by the twelve o’clock train some morning, 
and take a cab from the terminus to Islington.’ 

‘ I am equal to it now, Mary ; and I shall not 
rest until we have been,’ 

I saw that nothing would be gained by delay — 
her anxiety wuuld only increase, and therefore 
I promptly acceded. 

‘ Shall we say to-morrow, Lilian 1 ’ 

‘Yes, please.’ 

I quietly made the necessary arrangements ; and 
just before we were setting forth, told Mrs Tipper 
that Lilian and I were going to town upon busi- 
ness, and that we would tell her all about /t on 
our return. She was very easily satisfied ; falling in 
with my opinion that it could do Lilian no harm, 
and might do her good, to be obliged to take some 
interest in the outside world ; too single-minded 
to suspect more than the words told her. Siugle- 
minded! The rarest and best quality I have 
known during my checkered life-— the one quality 
above all others which I have learned to respect, 
is single-mindedness. It may not always accom- 
pany large intellect, though I believe the very 
largest is never without it, and it is rather looked , 
down upon by the world in general. Single-minded i 
people are proverbially the butts of the Talley- 
rands of society ; though the latter are more fre- 
quently bafl3[ed by them than they are willing to 
allow. 

I saw what the effort cost Lilian— how painfully 
she shrank from doing what she nevertheless 
would not allow herself to depute another to do — 
as she sat with me white and still in the railway 
carriage. It did me real good to see her rise to the 
occasion in this way ; and it bore out my pre- 
viously formed opinion of her capability. I was 
also glad to feel that I was of some little use to 
her. Bespecting the result of our errand I was 
not so much at ease. What was this sister? Would 
she be found worthy the devotion and self-sacrifice 
of such as Lilian? and if not, would it be given the 
latter to see that it would be unwise to bring her 
to Fairview? Until I saw the sister, I w^ould 
make no attempt to bias Lilian’s judgment, trust- 
ing more to her instinct than my own wisdom 
in the matter. Moreover, although I knew that 
Mrs Tipper would easily enough be brought to see 
that right was right, I was by no means so sure 
that Arthur TraSord would be found equally 
amenable. Even should he approve of Lilian’s 
recognition of a strange sister, he was not at 
all likely, to approve of her being brought to 
reside at Fairview. I knew that he meant to 
press for an early marriage ; and I knew that he 
was not the man to take kindly to the idea of 
a stranger living with them, whatever her claims 
might be. But I kept my doubts and fears to 
myself; preserving a calm face for Lilian’s eyes. 
More than once the thought crossed my mind that 
the daughter he had only designated as ‘ Marian ’ 
might be married, and was in fact the Mrs Pratt to 
whom the address on the packet referred. In such 
case, it would be easy enough to do right with- 
out bringing about any uni^leasant complications. 
The address seemed, I fancied, to indicate a poor 
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iieigliboT:irliood ; and if ^ Marian ' should prove to 
be the wife of a struggling man, a portion of Mr 
Farrar’s wealth could not be better , emplojed than 
in giving him some assistance. 


MAN ON MAN. 

The sayings of men of thought may be termed the 
work of their lives, and form an imperishable 
monument of their wisdom. It would be imagined 
that nothing then would be easier than to string 
them together like beads upon a string to produce 
a book of great value and beauty. Without some 
wisdom, however, on the part of the collector, or 
at all events, an intelligent sympathy, this can- 
not be done, though it has been often tried, with 
much effect. Indeed, some of the stupidest works 
that have ever been published have appeared 
under the title of ^Beauties,’ ' Selections,’ « Sayings,’ 
&C.J and have injured as far as possible the memo- 
ries of those great men whom it was their 'object 
to embalm. To ^form a collection’ from natural 
history, it is requisite that a man should not only 
possess the articles in question, but know how to 
arrange them both in order and by contrast ; and 
knowledge of this kind is almost as necessary to 
one ^vho would collect the wisest thoughts of the 
wisest thinkers. In Human N aturs,* by Mr 
Mitchell, we have a little volume, which if not 
perfect, is at least the best book of the kind which 
has come under our notice. It deals, as the title 
would imply, with only one subject, but that one 
of great extent, and of the most paramount import- 
ance to us — namely, Ourselves. It makes no pre- ; 
tonce of stating any dogmatic truth, but simply i 
gives the utterances of those who h^ve devoted their 
lives to finding the truth. Often at variance and 
sometimes in direct opposition to one another, 
they are nevertheless almost all worthy of regard i 
and since they concern themselves with our own 
^ virtues, vices, manners, follies, sufferings, interests, 
and duties,’ can scarcely fail to command our 
attention. 

In the definitions of Mankind, in general, the 
variety strikes one at least as much as the ingenuity. 

^ Man is a microcosm ^the cooking animal ‘the 
animal that makes exchanges ‘ the animal that 
makes tools, They all appear, notwithstanding 
their general acceptance, as more or less affected, 
strained, and incomprehensive. What, asks Pascal, 
‘is the utility of even Plato’s definition of man: 

“ An aninfal with two legs without feathers Does 
a man lose Ms humanity by losing his legs ? or 
does a capon acquire it by being stripped of its 
feathers V Thus does one philosopher fall foul of 
another. But when we pass from the definition 
to the moral description of the human race, the 
agreement is remarkable, and that among wholly 
different types of mind. 

How poor ! how rich ! how abject ! how au^st I 

How complicate ! how wonderful ! is man, 

* Mtimcin WaJtuTe : a Mosaic of Sayings^ Maxims 
O^iuions^ and Befiections on Life and Okaracter, By 
David Mitchell. Smith, Elder, k Co* 


says Young, And commenting on the same incon- 
sistency, Pope sings : 


A modern poet, Swinburne, follows still on the 
same side, in prose : ‘ After all, man is man ; he 
is not wicked, and he is not good ; by no means 
white as snow ; but by no means black as a coal ; 
black and white, piebald, striped, dubious.’ These 
ideas, so curiously similar in three such different 
minds, may seem to set at nought the dreams of 
the perfectibility of our species ; but at the same 
time there is nothing in them to corroborate the 
gloomy verdict of Buckle, that ‘we cannot assume 
in the present state of our knowledge that there 
has been any permanent improvement in the 
moral or intellectual faculties of man,’ 

The above is one of the most depressing state- 
ments a philosopher has ever made ; hut it seems 
to us to be directly contradicted by an even still 
greater name. ‘ I have long felt,’ says Mill, ‘ that 
the prevailing tendency to regard all the marked 
distinctions of human character as innate and in 
the main indelible, is one of the chief hindrances 
to the rational treatment of great social questions, 
and one of the great stumbling-blocks to human 
improvement.’ On the other hand, a- thinker of 
quite another sort, Francis Galton, exclaims : ‘ I 
have no patience with the hypothesis, occasionally 
expressed and' often implied, especially in tales 
written to teach children to be good, that babies 
are born pretty much alike, and that the sole 
agencies in creating differences between boy and 
boy, and man and man, are steady application and 
moral effort.’ Where philosophers thus differ, we 
do not pretend to say which is true ; but there 
is no doubt as to which opinion would suggest 
industry and which sloth. Indeed, Mr Galton’s 
views if carried to their full length would approach 
to fatalism, and might almost be placed beside the 
famous song of Messrs Moody and Sankey : 

Doing is a deadly thing ; doing ends in death. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes has described the various 
intellects of man (but without going into the 
hereditary question) with as much wit as truth: 
‘One-story intellects, two-sto3y intellects, three- 
story intellects with skylights. All fact collectors 
who have no aim beyond their facts are one-story 
men. Two-story men compare, reason, generalise, 
using the labours of the feet collectors as well as 
their own. Three-story men idealise, imagine, 
predict ; their best illumination comes ffom above 
through the skylight. . , . Poets are often narrow 
below, incapable of clear statement, and with 
small power of consecutive reasoning, but full of 
light, if sometimes rather bare of furniture, in the 
attics.’ 

The desire to lay field to fi;eld and house to 
house has been the ruin of some great minds 5 but 


Created half to rise and half to fall. 

Great lord of all things ; yet a prey to all ; 
Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurled, 
The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. 
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it is generally an attribute of the small. A. few 
have almost no other vice save that of acquisitive- 
ness. A whole nation indeed is said to be character- 
ised by it. ‘ The Dutch/ writes J ohii Foster, ' seem 
very happy and comfortable, certainly ; but it is the 
happiness of animals. In vain do you look among 
them for the sweet breath of hope and advance- 
ment. . . . There is gravity enough, but it. is the 
gravity of a man who despises gaiety, without being 
able to rise by contem|>lation. The love -of money 
always creates a certain coarseness in the moral 
texture, either of a nation or an individual.' This: 
last remark has certainly an application on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is true that Goethe 
says that ' English pride is invulnerable, because it 
is based on the majesty of money;’ but he does 
not refer to the mean desire of gain. He has 
elsewhere indeed expressed himself with some 
favour on the national character : ' Is it then 
derivation, or their soil, or their free constitution, 
or national education — who can tell -but it is 
a fact that the English appear to have the advantage 
of many other nations. There is in them nothing 
turned and twisted, and no half-measures and 
after-thoughts. Whatever they are, they are 
always com])Ute men. Sometimes they are com- 
plete fools, I grant you ; but even their folly is 
a folly of some substance and weight.’ 

The opinions of man on women are, as might 
be expected, even more various than those pro- 
nounced upon their own sex. But even these are 
not without a certain congruity. It is rare to find 
a complete ^irreconcilable,’ such as John Knox, 
who thus delivers himself : ' To promote a woman 
to bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire, above 
any realm, nation, or city, is repugnant to nature, 
contumely to God, a thing most contrary to His 
revealed will and approved ordinance ; and finally, 
it is the subversion of good order, of all equity and 
justice.’ This would be now thought little short 
of treason ; but there is no doubt that Knox had a 
certain particular queen in his mind when he made 
those very strong observations. Among the French 
philosophers, there is a wonderful unanimity con- 
cerning the fair sex, and not altogether in accord- 
ance with the proverbial gallantry of their nation. 

La Briiyfere says: 'Women for the most part 
have no principles, as men understand the word. 
They are guided by their feelings, and have full 
faith in their guide. Their notions of propriety 
and impropriety, right and wrong, they get from 
the little world embraced by their affections.’ 
Alphonse Karr says: 'Never attempt to prove 
anything to a woman ; she believes only according 
to her feelings. Endeavour, then, to please and 
persuade : she may yield to the person who reasons 
with her, not to his arguments. She will listen 
to the strongest, the most unanswerable proofs, 
enough to silence an assembly of learned theo- 
logians ; and when you have done she will reply, 
with the utmost unconcern, and in perfect good ! 
faith : " Well, and what has all that to do with the i 
matter f” i 

It is probable that both these last philosophers 
were ' very much married.’ No one, however, that 
is capable of anything beyond a superficial judg- 


ment has ever imagined that the French have a 


genuine respect for women. Their sayings about 
them are very severe. ' Whenever two women form 
a friendship, it is merely a coalition against a third,’ 
writes Karr; and even Eochefoucaiild confesses, 


' Most women care little about friendship ; they 
find it insipid as soon as they have known what it 
is to love.’ ' No woman is pleased,’ asserts Octave 
Feuiilet, ' at being told by a man that he loves her 
like a sister.’ At the same time, our Parisian 
philosophers give every credit to female attrac- 
I tions. ‘ Do not flatter yourself,’ says one, ' because 
you have studied, and possibly understand all that' 
is to be understood of womankind, you are safe 
against their wiles. A word, a look, from one of 
them may make you forget in a twinkling of an 
eye all your boasted knowledge.’ It is like escap- 
ing into the fresh air from some brilliant but un- 
healthy scene to read, after these cynical assertions, 
what an American essayist (who ought to have 
been an Englishman) has to say upon this same 
subject : ' A woman who does not carry about 
with her a halo of good feeling wherever she goes, 
an atmosi>here of grace, mercy, and peace, of at least 
six feet radius, which wraps every human being 
upon whom she is pleased to bestow her presence, 
and gives him the comfortable belief that she ds 
rather glad than otherwise that he is alive, may 
do well enough to hold discussions with, but is not 
worth talking to— as a woman.’ This is almost as 
great a general compliment as Steele’s well-known 
eulogy on Lady Elizabeth Hastings was a par- 
ticular one: 'To behold her is an immediate 
check on loose behaviour, and to love her is a 
liberal education.’ 


It is curious that no sages in the least agree in 


their definitions of genius, nor can even express 
what they mean by it with distinctness, which 
is perhaps a proof of its transcendent and myste- 
rious power. Of originality, however, it is well 
remar&d by Opie that 'it is most seen in the 
young. It is a mistake to suppose that artists 
[and he might have added authors] go on im- 
proving to the last, or nearly so ; on the contrary, 
they put their best ideas into their first works, 
which all their lives they have been qualifying 
themselves to undertake, and which axe the 
natural fruit of their combined genius, training, 
circumstances, and opportunities. What they gain 
afterwards in correctness and refinement, they 
lose in originality and vigour.’ 

A very fine addendum or paraphrase of the line, 
' The proper study of mankind is man,’ has been 
given by rrofessor Huxley : ' Whence our race has 
come ; what are the limits of our power over Nature, 
and of Nature’s powers over us ; to what goal we 
are tending — are the problems which present them- 
selves anew, and with undiminished interest, to 
every man born into the world.’ It seems to us a 
somewhat too lenient conclusion that Hazlitfc has 
come to when he says, ' A single bad action does 
not condemn a man, nor a single bad habit.’ For a 
single action, not to mention a habit, may be easily 
so bad — such as torturing a living creature for 
the pleasure of it— as to condemn him alfcogetber. 
Our philosophers, however, do not generally err 
on the side of charity, except, perliaps, when 
admitting the force of circumstances. ' Tell me 
your age and your income,’ says Balzac, 'and I 
will tell you your opinions and is it not our, own 
Becky Sharp who has observed, ' Anybody could 
be good with three thousand a year.’ 

Hobbes (of all people !) makes this significant 
remark concerning our Saviour : 'The evangelists 
teB us that Christ knew anger, joy, sorrow, pity, 
hunger, thirst, fear, and weariness; but neither 
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prophet, historian, apostle, nor evangelist speaks of Curiously enough, the famous saying of the 
his laughing/ ' Swedish chancellor concerning the ease with which 

We find under the head of Hhe Senses’ a curious the world is governed, is not in the present col- 
modern fallacy of the Faculty in the mouth of lection ; hut there is a comparatively unknown 


Charles Lamh. ‘Take away the candle/ he says, remark by Yauvenargues that merits quotation; 
‘ from the smoking man ; by the glimmering light ‘ It is tlm easiest thing in the world for men in 
of the ashes he knows that he is still smoking, but good positions to appropriate to their own use and 


he knows it only by an inference, till the restored credit the knowledge and ability of inferiors/ Of 
light, coming in aid of the olfactories^ reveals to the truth of this there are very many modern 
both senses the full aroma/ This idea of smoking instances. Whenever a person of rank without 
not being enjoyable in the dark is shared by even abilities is j^laced in power, and to the surprise of 
men of science; whereas it is certain that blind everybody, does not make a complete failure, his 


men (for exam^de, Professor Fawcett) are not only friends say : ‘ Ah, but lie has good administrative 
fond of smoking, but delicate in their perceptions capacity;' and Yauvenargues has told ns wdiat it 


as to the quality of the tobacco. Another fallacy means. 

of a diiferent kind — namely, that it is well to tell To shew the comprehensiveness of the plan 
your friends of their fiuiits — is thus extinguished which our author has adopted in this excel- 
hy Sydney Smith: ‘Yery few friends will bear lent selection, we may mention that between a 
this ; '"if done at all, it must he done with infinite refiection of Carlyle’s and a quotation from the 


management and delicacy. If the evil is not very Persian poet Sadi, appears this maxim : 


alarming, it is better to let it alone/ 


people have money and no brains ; others have 


A general favourite in society is usually thought brains and no money which is widely known as 
to be an exceptionally clever and cultivated person ; the motto of a certain ‘ unfortunate British noble- 


but this is not in fact the case. ‘ A delicacy of man now languishing in Dartmoor prison.’ 


taste/ says David Hume, ‘ is favourable toTove and There is a good deal of the truest wisdom, as 


friendship, by confining our choice to few people, well as amusement and instruction, to be gleaned 
and making us indifferent to the company and from this little volume ; and we will conclude our 


conversation of the greater part of men, . . . One remarks upon it with one of its best pieces of 
that has well digested his knowledge, both of books advice : ‘ Take short views, hope for the best, and 


and men, has little enjoyment but in the company trust in God.’ 

of a few select companions/ , ■ 

Of the superiority of Nature over Art, Byron has 
a fine saying : ‘ I never yet saw the picture or the M E S P E T R E, 

statue which came within a league of my concep- -r 

T ^ IN TWO CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER L 

tion or expectation ; out i nave seen many moun- 
tains, and seas, and rivers, and views, and one or ‘Is that the house?’ asked a young woman of a 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.— -CHAPTER L 


tivo women, who went as far beyond it/ Burns has decent-looking old man who was standing, rake in 
stated that w'e have not the gift of seeing ourselves hand, by the entrance-gates leading to a small 
as others see us ; but Canning tells us that we at villa-like residence, with nothing out of the corn- 

least desire it; ‘Prevalent as every species of mon in itself to attract special attention, 

curiosity is, there is none which has so powerful ‘Yes, that’s, the very house,’ he replied, taking 
an influence over every man as the desire of know- off his hat, and wiping away with a red cotton 
ing what the world thinks of him ; and there is pocket-handkerchief the dew from his forehead— 

none of which the gratification is in general so ‘that ’sit/ 


heartily repented of/ This is severe ; hut not so I happened to be passing by just when the 


harsh as Mirabeaii, who said of Lafayette, who question ■ was asked and answered, and involun- 
loved popular ajiplause, ‘He deserves a certain tarily turned to glance at the edifice, which was 


renown ; he has done a great deal with the humble evidenth’^ connected with some story or other : hut 
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means with which Nature furnished him. 


being a stranger in that part of England, and only 


One statement in Mr Mitchell’s book will be on a short visit to some old friends of mine — Mr 
hailed with universal satisfaction, if, as Thackeray and Mrs Langley by name— I had no idea what 


tells us, nine- tenths of our population are ‘snobs;’ could have made so modest a mansion famous. 


it is a sort of apology for toadyism, and rests upon My sex being some excuse for my curiosity, I 
no less an authority than that of Adam Smith : asked Mr Langley that evening if by the place in 
‘ Our obsequiousness to our superiors more fre- question there hung a tale ; and the result of my 
quently arises from our admiration of the advan- inquiry was the following strange story, 
tages of their situation than from any private 

expectations of benefit from their good- will.’ It is ‘ It had been vacant for some years,’ began Mr 


certainly some kind of comfort to consider that Langley, ‘when one day a very sallow-com- 
this general sup]fieness of the back, how^ever mean plexioned woman of over sixty years of age called 
may be its motive, does not arise from mere sordid at the ofiice of Mr Daly the house-agent in Lynton 
self-interest ^ — the nearest town — and asked him if he had any 

Just as it is understood that all self-made detached houses of moderate rent and dimensions 
men begin the world with half-a-crown in their that could be immediately obtained. The only 
pocket, so it is reported that %11 great men leave stipulations she made were, that it was to he 
the world with some admirable sentiment in their taken by the year only, and must be furnished, 
mouths. ‘ Y^illiam Pitt said something in his The rent, if necessary, would be paid in advance, 
last moments. His physician (a gentleman, we and a banker’s reference given. Hilton Lodge, 
suppose, of Tory proclivities) made it out to be, which had hitherto hung somewhat heavily on 
“ Save my country, Heaven.” His nurse said that Mr Daly’s hands, was immediately mentioned, 
he asked for barley-water/ The woman, who gave her name as Mrs Danton, 


MRS PETRE. 


accompanied the agent to view it, and being 
satisfied, at once agreed to take it. 

^‘It is not for myself exactly,^’ she explained, 
^‘though I shall live here. It is for an invalid 
cousin of mine — an old lady — Mrs Petre. I reside 
with her — manage her affairs in fact — and — ^take 
care of her ” 

There is no mental derangement ? ” queried Mr 
Daly, alarmed by the measured way in which Mrs 
Danton enunciated her sentence. 

0 dear, no/' she replied ; “ but she is depressed 
— very much depressed — in spirits. She has met 
with some severe money losses lately, owing to a 
scoundrel of a nephew of hers who had behaved 
badly. Happily, however, she has an annuity^ of 
a thousand a year, of which he could not deprive 
her ; but it has been a severe shock to her, and 
at times she almost needs supervision." 

«Mr Daly expressed due sympathy and com- 
miseration, hoping, however, that the change to 
Hilton Lodge might be of great benefit to the ; 
poor old lady, whose age, Mrs Danton stated, was 
considerably over seventy. 

' Soon afterwards, the new tenants, whose refer- 
i ences had proved unexceptionable, arrived, and in 
a short time they were fairly settled in their new 
abode. The establishment consisted of a cook, a 
very old woman ; a housemaid, equally elderly, 
who was supposed, as it afterwards turned out, to 
wait at table, and also to attend personally on Mrs 
Petre j and a rather more juvenile coachman, whose 
duty it was to drive out Mrs Petre daily in a small 
brougham with one horse, the lady being invari- 
ably accompanied by the other member of her 
household — last, but certainly not least in her own 
oj)inion, Mrs Danton, her cousin, confidante, com- 
panion, or custodian — whatever she was, no one 
seemed quite to know which. Some clever person 
at last discovered vjho Mrs Petre was. She was the 
widow of a General Petre of the Indian and 

after this had been found out, a few of her nearer 
neighbours left cards upon her. But for a long 
time nothing was seen of her beyond occasional 
glimpses of a pale aged face in a close black bonnet, 
seated side by side in the brougham with the 
yellow cadaverous countenance of Mrs Danton. 

^She certainly had a terrible countenance,’ ob- 
served Mr Langley ; ‘it was what jmn. could have 
imagined belonging to the evil-eye. Yet it seemed 
she was very attentive to the old lady ; they ’yv^ere 
sometimes seen walking about arm in arm, and 
Mrs Danton gave up her whole time — so it seemed 
— to the care and amusement of her melancholy 
charge. Yet the strange part of it was, that 
although the relationship between them was said 
to be that of cousins, Mrs Petre, old, invalid, 
shabbily dressed, and wretched-looking as she was, 
looked a thorough lady ; whilst Mrs Danton bore 
upon her the unmistakable stamp of vulgarity and 
want of breeding. She tried hard to be a lady, 
and no doubt was fully persuaded that she suc- 
ceeded in her attempts. By degrees, however, she 
made her way into the good graces of one or two 
of the families round about ; and into their ears — 
often in Mrs Petre’s presence, who would sit 
silently drinking in the oft repeated story of her 
wrongs — she would pour out the history of the 
nephew’s delinquencies. Such a villain as Aubrey 
Stanmore, Mrs Danton alleged, did not exist ; 
nothing was too bad to be said of him ; he had 
endeavoured to ruin his aunt, had deprived her of 


every shilling that he could lay hold of, and 
instead of deploring his conduct, rather gloried 
in it. 

‘This Aubrey Stanmore, to make my story clear/ 
said Mr Langley, ‘was a nephew of Mrs Petre’s^ 
for whom she had always had a great afinction ; 
and by the joint advice of his father and his aunt, 
he had been induced to exchange his military for 
a mercantile career, for which he had neither the 
necessary capacity nor capital. This latter dis- 
advantage was in the first instance smoothed over 
by an arrangement between J^Irs Petre and the 
elder Mr Stanmore to become security for a certain 
sum, which, thanks to Aubrey's ignorance of busi- 
ness matters, was quickly swallowed up, necessi- 
tating either further securitiships or immediate 
failure — a crisis not to be contemplated when a 
little prompt aid might insure future wealth to 
the family through Aubrey’s successes. So again, 
and yet again, did Mrs Petre extend a helping hand, 
until the crash could no longer be averted, and 
the failure was announced. Dearly as she loved 
her money, and violent as her wrath in the first 
instance was, she was too fond of her favourite 
Aubrey to withhold a free forgiveness, which would 
never have been cancelled but for the appearance 
on the scene of this Mrs Danton, a needy widow, 
who fanned the flame against Mr Stanmore so 
successfully that not only was he sternly forbid- 
den his aunt's house, but volumes of abuse, in her 
once kindly, familiar handwriting, were circulated 
I against him, damaging to both his character and 
I future prospects. 

i ‘ He was a young man, barely thirty ; and surely 
he might hope to retrieve the past. One would 
have imagined so; but when he set about trying 
to interest some of his aunt’s old friends on his 
behalf, they turned very coldly away. Mrs Petre's 
letters and denunciations bore terrible weight 
against Aubrey ; and when he appealed again and 
again to her, the rebuffs he met with were studied 
in their insolence and severity. 

‘ Of course, Mr Stanmore attributed her violent 
behaviour to its real cause — Mrs Danton, who had 
succeeded in persuading Mrs Petre to discharge all 
her old servants, upon the plea that her poverty 
was so great she could not afford to keep them. 
One in. particular Mrs Danton knew it would be 
necessary to dismiss, and that was Janet Heath, a 
very superior sort of maid-housekeeper, who had 
been in her service for over ten years. Janet was 
filled with indignation when Mrs Danton first took 
up her residence with Mrs Petre, as she well 
knew the inferiority of her position, which had 
hitherto only been acknowledged by the latter so 
far as the gift of an occasional sovereign or a 
bundle of cast-off garments went ; and to have her 
suddenly set at the head of affairs, and to have to 
listen silently to her scurrilous abuse of Mr Aubrey, 
was more than Janet could calmly submit to. 
However, when Mrs Petre herself told her that she 
did not wish her to remain, she had no choice but 
to depart ; and shortly afterwards she married a 
man to whom she had been engaged for some 
years. 

‘But though she had left her service, Janet was. 
too fond and fiiithful quite to desert Mrs Petre. 
She resolved to go to see her as often as she pos- 
sibly could, and above everything to put in a good 
word as frequently as occasion permitted for Mr 
Stanmore, whom Janet knew to be, with all his 


I- 
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other faults, a good~bearted and well-meaning 
young man. 

‘This plan of visiting Mrs Petre in no way- 
suited Mrs Danton’s views. She endeavoured, by 
covert insinuations against Janet, to poison Mrs 
Petre’s mind ; but Mling in that, she resolved to 
remove her from Janet's vicinity, and to^ take a 
house of her own choosing, with an establishment 
also selected by herself. She had been in power 
for about two years when they came to Hilton 
Lodge, and in that time Mrs Danton had wormed 
her way pretty successfully into the confidence of 
' Mrs Petre’s old friends, and poisoned their minds 
i most thoroughly against her nephew, who after, 
i to his great joy, having been sent for and fully 
I forgiven by Mrs Petre^ had suddenly been told 
; Iiis visits to her house were not desired, and that, 

: although she had forgiven, she had no intention of 
^ holding any further intercourse with him ! 

‘ This was a sad blow to Mr Stanmore ; but from 
' what he had seen of Mrs Danton, he conceived it 
to be his duty to write out to his cousin in India, 
Major Arthur Dumaresque, and tell him, as the 
only other relative of Mrs Petre, that he did not 
consider she was in safe or proper hands ; and 
urged upon Mm the necessity for some action in 
the matter. 

‘But in this too he had been forestalled, for 
, Major Dumaresque had already been communi- 
cated with by Mrs Danton, who, under cover 
of Mrs Petre’s name, wrote out such slanderous 
accounts of Mr Stanmore that he was quite under 
the impression that Mrs Danton was only acting 
as Mrs Petre’s guardian angel, and was benevolently 
protecting her from the spider, namely, Aubrey 
Stanmore. Mrs Danton represented in glowing, 
though somewhat illiterate and misspelt, terms 
her entire devotion to her dear cousin, her desire 
, to act altogether so as to insure the interests of 
Major Dumaresque, to Tvhom Mrs Petre had resolved 
to leave whatever fortune she might die possessed 
of. As for herself, she wanted—nothing — but the 
heart and confidence of her charge, 

‘ As may be imagnned, Aubrey’s representations, 
and those of his wife as well, were utterly thrown 
away upon Major Dumaresque. Being already 
prejudiced, he refused to believe in them ; joined 
in the abuse of Mr Stanmore, and -was well pleased 
to countenance and correspond with the person 
who apparently had his interests so thoroughly 
at heart. 

‘Her triumph knew no bounds when she saw 
how her plans had succeeded, for now the Stan- 
mores stood alone as it were in the world. They 
had no friends. This was Mrs Danton’s perpetual 
solace and comfort, as -well as the knowledge that 
Aubrey’s affairs could never be wound up and 
settled without his aunt’s co-operation, she being 
the largest creditor he had. All seemed very 
hopeless to the Stanmores, still more so when they 
heard that Mrs Danton had elected to carry poor 
old Mrs Petre off to the country. 

‘However, Janet Heath was equal to the emer- 
gency. She went to Mr Stanmore and told him 
that she was certain Mrs Petre was not only 
perfectly sick of her companion, but that she had 
actually one day, during a visit, asked her if she 
could possibly return to her service. Just at this 
juncture Mrs" Danton was called away to visit a 
daughter it seemed she possessed ; and Janet came 
to Mr Stanmore and urged him to lose no time in 


going to see his aunt, and taking advantage of the 
companion’s absence to beg of her to make up her 
mind to prevent her return. “For,” said Janet, 
“my poor old mistress is in fear of her, Mr 
Aubrey ; she hasn’t a shilling she can call her 
own ; her very cheques are now made out in Mrs 
Danton’s name ; and she told me she was sick of 
her — but that till Major Dumaresque came home, 
she could make no change.” 

‘Mr Stanmore’s blood boiled at Janet’s revela- 
tions, which were far more numerous than I can 
relate ; but his position was a difficult one. He 
had no one to turn to ; no one to advise Mm 
properly. Mrs Petre’s injurious statements as 
regarded him had placed Mnl in the most painful 
predicament ; but he was resolved on one thing—to 
lose no time in attempting, at all events, to rescue 
his aunt from her present thraldom. 

‘But to whom could they turnl Something 
must be done. Mrs Stanmore would not hear of 
her husband subjecting himself to fresh insults 
from Mrs Petre’s friends. She -would write once 
more to Major Dumaresque, and see if she could 
not rouse him to a sense of the real character of 
Mrs Danton. This she resolved in the presence 
of J anet Heath and Aubrey. 

“ Yery well, Helen ; write by all means,’’ said 
Aubrey solemnly ; “ but I have a strong conviction 
that that woman will never let my aunt live until 
Arthur Dumaresque comes home.” 

‘ Long and anxiously did the Stanmores consult 
with the Ihithful Janet as to the best means of, 
watching over the old lady, who seemed bent on 
allowing herself to be ruled by Mrs Danton, who 
had her now as completely under her thumb as if 
she had been an infant. At last it was settled, 
when they heard Hilton Lodge had been really 
engaged, that Janet should take a little house as 
near it as possible, partly on the plea of her child 
— she had one little girl, Emily by name — requiring 
change, partly because of her anxiety to be near 
her old mistress. So when the Dantonian estab- 
lishment was fairly settled, Janet made her 
appearance, greatly to the rage and disgust of the 
major-domo there, but to the evident joy and relief 
of Mrs Petre, who took to writing perpetual little 
jolaintive notes to Janet, desiring her to come u'p 
to see her. 

‘Janet had to encounter more than one covert 
insult at IVIrs Danton’s hands, but she simply 
ignored them, and persevered most courageously 
in presenting herself at Hilton Lodge whenever 
she was sent for. During those visits she noticed 
the penniless condition of Mrs Petre, who bitterly 
complained that “she had not a shilling in the 
world;” and at last, thanks probably to Janet’s 
vigorous promptings, the poor old lady at length 
whispered to her that she would fain get rid of 
Danton, as she called her, but she could not. “ I 
shall do so when Major Dumaresque comes home,” 
she said, “ and get you to live with me, Janet.” i 

‘Gradually, hpwever, Janet was doing good 
service to the Stanmores, for Mrs Petre now, when- 
ever occasion came, would talk of Aubrey with 
much of her old kindliness, and with pride told 
Janet one day that he and Ms wife had taken to 
magazine- writing, and w’-ere doing pretty well. 

‘ One day, Janet came up to Hilton Lodge at an 
earlier hour than usual, without having been asked 
to do so by Mrs Petre ; but the reason w^as soon 
told — it was the sixty-eighth birthday of the 
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You have got a new doctor/’ remarked Janet. 

^^Yes,” replied Mrs Petre ; ‘‘I have had a cold 
lately ; and Mrs Dantoii did not like Mr lieywood, 
who is the leading man here. But this young man 
seems civil enough ” 

“Well^ I must he going now/’ said Janet 
presently.- 

You can be driven home/’ answered Mrs 
Petre; ^^the carriage is at the door now, I think, 
and it can come back for me.” 

‘‘ISTo/’ said Janet; ^‘it drove away a minute 
ago.” 

«« Drove away!” exclaimed Mrs Petre with a 
flash of her old temper, which as I have before 
said, was a very violent one ; Janet’s presence no 
doubt emboldening her to And fault with Mrs 
Danton’s arrangements. "Go and see where it 
has been sent to.” 

" Mrs Danton has sent the coachman to Lynton, 
to get a fowl for ypur dinner/’ said Janet, coming 
back after her inquiry. 

" I didn’t want a fowl ; I won’t have a fowl I 
“What does she mean by sending for a fowl for 
me?” 

^When Janet departed, she left Mrs Petre 
irritated against Mrs Danton — a hopeful sign that^ 
self-assertion might yet enable her to shake off 
the trammels into which she has got herself. And 


old lady, and Janet had come to congratulate 
her upon the day. Mrs Danton shewed some 
annoyance at Janet’s remembrance of the anni- 
versary ; but Mrs Petre welcomed her with 
more animation and kindliness than she had 
hitherto exhibited before Mrs Danton. "You 
must have some luncheon with me,” she said ; " I 
am going to have it in the drawing-room, and I 
should like you to stay for it.” 


accorded; but on this particular and momentous 
day, she and her little girl Emily were both 
invited to seat themselves at Mrs Petre’s dinner- 
table, where they partook of an excellent lunch. 

"You must drink my health, Janet,” said Mrs 
Petre; "this is some*' of my old sherry, my 
treasure-wine. Danton sent up to town for it ; you 
remember it, don’t you 

"0 yes, ma’am,” said Janet; do indeed 
remember it ; but you used not to like it yourself” 

" I don’t care for it now,” answered Mrs Petre, 
as with a very firm hand she poured out a glass of 
wonderfully dark-coloured sherry, 

"Thank you,” said Janet, taking the glass ; but 
before raising it to her lips, added : " At your age 
we must not expect you to have many more birth- 
days; but I do hope you may have a good number 
yet, and happier than this, with peace in the 
iamily, and all the old times over again.” 

" Yes, yes,” responded Mrs Petre ; "when Major 
Dumaresque comes home. And poor Aubrey ! He 
was a nice boy ; wasn’t he, Janet ? ” 

" That he was,” said Janet heartily ; "and is nice 
still.” 

" I ’m glad I forgave him/’ observed Mrs Petre, 
helping the little Emily to some pudding as she 
spoke. She had seldom taken so much notice of 
Janet’s child before ; but on this particular day she i 
fed her from her own plate, and talked several times | 
of Major Dumaresque’s little girl ; for I have not 
before mentioned that he was a married man with 
one child. 

" You will like to see Miss Florence, won’t you?” 
observed Janet. " She will be such an amusement 
to you.” 

" 0 yes,” responded Mrs Petre ; " I am looking 
forward very much to seeing her.” 

^ After lunch was over, Mrs Petre and Janet 
sat talking for a short time, when the door suddenly 
opened, and a stranger to Janet, a tall dark man, 
walked into the room. From his immediately 
asking Mrs Petre how she felt, Janet guessed he 
was a doctor, and her conclusion was confirmed 
by his inquiring of her how she thought Mrs Petre 
was looking. 

“Very well indeed/’ responded Janet ; but from 
a feeling of delicacy, she thought she would with- 
draw until the conference with the doctor was over. 
Accordingly she descended to the dining-room, 
where Mrs Danton was sitting; and in a few 
minutes was followed by the doctor, who addressed 
himself to the latter. 

“ Did Mrs Petre have her draught this morning?” 

"No,” replied Mrs Danton ; " I gave her a glass 
of wine instead.” 

"Did she get the laudanum ?” asked the doctor 
in a low tone ; and to this question Mrs Danton’s 
reply was made in a whisper, so inaudible that 
Janet feeling herself de imp, again got up and 
rejoined the old lady up-stairs. 


of the penny post, the total number of letters rose 
to one hundred and sixty-nine millions, giving an 
average of seven letters to each person, or something 
more than double the average of the preceding year. 
Since then, the history of the British Post-office, 
the greatest emporium of letters in the world, has 
simply been the history of the growth of commerce 
and civilisation in our midst. Each y^ar the 
niimber of letters has surely and steadily increased, 
until, in 1875, it reached the enormous total of a 
thousand and eight millions, 


an average of 
thirty-one letters to each person in the United 
Kingdom. Besides these, there were more than 
eighty-seven millions of post-cards, and very nearly 
two hundred and eighty millions of newspapers 
and book packets ; so that a grand total of nearly 


postal matter is reached. How few of us can 
realise at the first blush what a thousand millions 
represents 1 

While the average number of letters to each 
person in the United Kingdom in 1875 was thirty- 
one, it was as high as thirty-five in England and 
Wales, and as low as thirteen in Ireland. Scot- 
land occupies the happy medium between the 
two, shewing an average exactly double that of 
Ireland, and about twenty-five per cent, below 


that of England and WaleSi It may be doubted, 
however, whether purely social and domestic cor- 
respondence by letter is less frequently indulged 
in. by the Scotch people than by the English ; 
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abnormal amount of correspondence, were excluded 
from the calculation, Scotland would be found to 
be very nearly on a level with England. 

It is a striking and gratifying fact that only a 
mere fraction of the total number of letters posted 
fail to reach their destination. People often grumble 
at the bore of letter-writing, but seldom think of 
the boon they enjoy in the penny post. To write, 
address, and post a letter — and this is all the 
sender is required to do — is a mere trifle, compared 
with the labour of the Post-otfice in earning the 
^ nimble penny,’ which is affixed to the letter in 
the shape of the * Queen’s Head.^ Think of 
what has to be done for a letter posted, say, in the 
suburbs of London, and addressed to some remote 
village in the north of England or in Scotland. 
Perhaps it has been posted over-night, in which 
case the letter-carrier will he busy collecting and 
conveying it to the sub-district office some hours 
before moderately early people are thinking of 
getting up. From the Sub, it will be conveyed 
to the Head District Office, there to be stamped, 
sorted, and despatched to St Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Here, in eompany with many thousands of others 
which have arrived in -the same way, it will prob- 
ably be manipulated as many as half-a-dozen times, | 
in the different processes of facing, dividing, sorting, 
and so on, before it reaches the stage of being tied 
up in a bundle with a hundred or more of its 
fellows addressed to the same town or district, and 
despatched on what may probably be only the 
initial stage of its journey. If a night letter, Fate 
may decree that it should pass under the scrutinis- 
ing glance of that sleepless official, the travelling 
sorter ; in %vhich case the bag, with its seal 
hardly ‘set’ as yet, will be ruthlessly torn open, 
and the bundles dispersed to the four corners of 
the railway sorting tender. Here is a miniature 
post-office, -with pigeon-holes, bags, and bundles 
innumerable ; whose officials, in a desperate effort 
to keep ahead of the train, wait not for the shrill 
whistle of the guard or the first puff of the engine 
to commence their hard night’s work. There are 
letters, letters everywhere, and not a moment to 
lose. There may be a bag to sort and drop before 
the train has accomplished the first dozen miles 
of its journey. Our letter is amongst the heap 
lying ready to he operated upon ; it will be got 
ready by-and-by, and towards the gray of the 
morning it will be dropped at some little roadside 
station, whither the mail-cart driver has driven 
half-a-dozen miles or more to receive it. Thence 
the post-office, another half-dozen miles ; and 
here again the familiar process of nnpacking, re- 
sorting, and re-stamping. Our letter is not for the 
town at which the bag is opened, but for one 
of its outlying villages; and the rural postinau 
must be called in before the transaction, com- 
menced in London some ten or twelve hours 
previously, can he completed. Away he goes, ere 
yet it is daylight, bag on shoulder, stick in hand, 
thinking less, probably, of the precious secrets of 
which he is the hearer, than of his return with a 
similar, although probably a lighter load in the 
evening. His life is not exactly one round of 
pleasure, but an out-and-home sort of journey, 
in which there is very little real progress, and the 
‘ lettered ease ’ of which consists in the occasional 
Sundays on which he is relieved of his burden. 
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put in motion in order to deliver our penny 
letter 1 

Letters may be posted at no fewer than twenty- 
three thousand five hundred receptacles through- 
out the United Kingdom. How various is the 
character of these so-called receptacles ! Here is 
the stately post-office of many of our great towns, 
situated in the very centre of life and activity. 
There the wayside letter-box, far removed from 
human habitation and, to all appearance, from 
human necessity. Lonely roads are no bar to the 
progress of the rural postman ; although the Post- 
master-general relates how an attempt to provide 
postal facilities in a certain district in the west of 
Ireland was frustrated by a superstitious objection 
to collect the letters from a wall-box, because ‘a 
ghost went out nightly on parade ’ in the neigh- 
bourhood. Between the stately post-office and the 
wayside letter-box there are several different kinds 
of receptacles for letters : there is the branch post- 
office, an offshoot of the parent establishment ; the 
receiving-house, at which a kind of uncovenanted 
postal service is carried on; and the pillar letter- 
box, which is dotted about our great towns almost 
as plentifully as lamp-posts are. In London there 
are no fewer than eighteen hundred receptacles 
for letters, and of these more than eleven hundred 
are pillar and wall letter-boxes. The public have 
a peculiar affection for the pillar-box, thinking 
probably that it can tell no tales. The writer 
remembers perfectly well seeing a pillar-box thrown 
down by a passing wmgon in one of the streets of 
London, and afterwards turned with the ‘ slit ’ or 
aperture downward, so that it might not be used 
until re-erected. But despite this, it was rolled 
over and several letters inserted in it while it lay 
prostrate in the gutter ! Similarly, letters intended 
to be ‘posted’ have often been dropped into the 
letter-boxes of private firms, and even into the 
‘street orderly bins’ which stand at no great 
distance from the pillar letter-boxes in the city 
of London.. 

St Martin’s-le-Grand . is, of course, the great 
central depot for the letters of London, although 
it is doubtful whether more letters are not, actu- 
ally posted at the well-known branch-office in 
Lombard Street. Around this spot the bankers 
and merchants of the metropolis ‘most do congre- 
gate,’ and of necessity the quantity of matter 
‘ mailed ’ nightly is very large. So is it at Charing 
Cross, another of the great posting centres of the 
metropolis. 

Visitors to London are perhaps most familiar 
with the scene which is to be -witnessed any 
evening between half-past five and six o’clock 
at St Martin’s. Here the post-office gapes more- 
widely at its customers, the public, than anywhere 
else we know of ; and here it is prepared to- 
swallow any kind of matter, from the tiniest, 
flimsiest document, written on ‘India post,’ to 
the stock-in-trade of a bookseller from ‘ the Row’' 
adjoining, or the latest edition of an evening 
newspaper from neighbouring Fleet Street. Look 
at the numerous apertures as they gape and yawn 
in front of you. There is one labelled ‘News- 
papers,’ about as big as a street-door, into which 
a whole edition of an evening paper might be 
thrown, without disturbing the calm serenity 
of the official inside whose duty it is to clear 
the throat of the monster. ‘Letters,’ inland, 
foreign, and colonial, town and country, large 
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and small, thick and thin, may be posted with 
ease at as many different openings ; while the 
^ stout card ^ and the thin card, the circular, the 
book packet, and the sample parcel, each has its ap- 
pointed mode of descent into the cavernous depths 
below. What a struggle is there as the hour of 
six approaches I Burly office-porters jostle delicate 
shop-girls ill their efforts to reacli the letter-box ; 
tiny office-boys strain and struggle beneath a load 
which might more appropriately have been con- 
veyed to the post ill a cart or wagon ; and hapless 
youths who have started late, and who have been 
leap-frogging by the way, are fain to shy their bags- 
or baskets of letters at the nearest opening, and 
take tlieir chance. Bang goes the clock overhead, 
and in an instant the box closes with a crash, 
which must, one would think, have guillotined 
many a hapless letter throwm in on^ the stroke of 
the hour. Eagerness gives way to disappointment 
in the faces of those who are in the act of ascend- 
ing the stej>s ^as the clock was striking the hoiir,^ 
for the man in the red coat, whose heart is steeled 
against all importunities, has pronounced the words 
«Too late,* and already the officials at the ^'window* 
are busy exacting the fee of procrastination."**^' hTo 
sooner has one description of posting finished than 
another begins. Half an hour prior to the closing 
of the box at St Martin’s-le-Grand, the boxes all 
over London have closed, and the mail-carts — ■ 
designed rather for speed than for elegance--are 
rattling into the yard behind, from the various 
district and branch post-offices. East, west, north, 
and south, all contribute their quota to the load 
%vhich, a couple of hours hence, is to leave the 
post-office yard for the various railway stations 
in the shape of the ‘ Night-mail down.* 

The penny post has destroyed all distinctions 
in the great republic of letters. In the eyes of the 
post-office all letters are equal, whatever their 
character, caligraphy, or country ; and no rival 
interests are studied within the walls of St Martin’s. 
The big letters are not permitted to oppress the 
little ones, each being tied up in their own partic- 
ular bundle ; and books and samples are so dis- 
posed that they are transported with a minimum of 
inconvenience to their less robust neighbours pass- 
ing through the post. The work of facing — that is, 
putting all the letters with their addresses one 
way — stamping, dividing, sorting, and despatching, 
is performed in regular succession, as the letters are 
cleared from the box ; for it is needless to say that 
all the operations of the post-office are carried on 
with clock-like regularity. In the old coaching 
days, when letters were despatched they w'ere said 
to be sent ‘down the road and the term ‘ road’ is 
still retained in the Circulation Office, as indicating 
the particular desk or division at which the bags 
are made up for particular lines of railway or 
districts of country. 

Eight o’clock is the hour at which the great night- 
mail is despatched from London ; and the scene, 
although perhaps less stirring than that of the old 
mail-coach days, is sufficiently curious to attract a 
large crowd at St Martin*s-le-Crand. Gorged with 
the accumulated correspondence of four millions of 
people, the huge building, now used exclusively 
for the sorting and despatch of letters, begins to 


^ By extra payment to the official at ‘ the window,* a 
letter thongh some minutes late will be received ahd 
despatched. 


exhibit palpable signs of discomfort as the hour of 
eight approaches and ever and anon from the 
floors above come shooting down on to the plat- 
forms by which the building is surrounded on' 
three sides, sackfuls of letters and newspapers, 
which are quickly transferred to the gaping mail- 
carts and wagons ranged underneath. Gradually 
the descent becomes fast and furious, until at five 
minutes to eight every aperture in the building is 
seen to belch forth its bag, box, or bundle of 
letters ; and cart-drivers are shouting lustily to 
make way for ‘ Her Majesty’s mails,’ Away go the 
carts, vans, and omnibuses — a whole string making 
for Euston with the load of the ‘ Limited/ which 
seems to be limited in all else save letters ; and 
others making for the different railway termini 
scattered all over London. A few minutes later, 
and there emerge from the building hundreds, we 
had almost said thousands, of busy toilers whose I 
work has just preceded them; and in less than 
half-an-hour silence reigns supreme in and around 
St Martin’s. 

Letters are not always so plainly or so correctly 
addressed as they might be. This is a truism 
which most people will he inclined to reject as 
beneath their notice ; and yet it is a truth wliich- 
is painfully thrust upon the officials of the post- 
office every hour of the clay. Think how the 
circulation of a badl}^ addressed letter must be 
impeded at every stage of its progress I ^ Let us 
suppose that a righteous fate overtakes it at the 
very outset, and that it ‘sticks’; in the aperture 
of the letter-box and loses a collection. Let us 
suppose, further, that it is addressed to ‘George 
Street, London,* sim2>ly. There are only twenty- 
three streets of the name in the metropolis ; and 
it so happens that there is one or more in each 
of the eiglit postal districts ! Thus, then, a letter 
so addressed might have to be sent all over London 
before reaching its destination ; and who shall say 
that the fate was not richly merited ? Much the 
same kind of thing would happen to a letter 
addressed to ‘ Queen Street, London ; ’ there being 
BO fewer than twenty streets bearing the title of 
our most illustrious sovereign, besides squares, 
crescents, gardens, terraces, ro\ws, and roads innum- 
erable. Quitting London, however, we will suppose 
a letter addressed to ‘Newport* simply. Is it 
intended for Newport, Monmouth ; Newport, Isle 
of Wight; Newport, Salop; or for, any of the 
remaining four towns in England, two in Ireland, 
and one In Scotland, which flourish under that 
name ? So too with Ashford, of which there are 
four places of the name in England ; Bradford, of 
which there are three ; Broughton, seven ; Burn- 
ham, five ; Burton, fifteen ; Bury, four ; and 
a host of others which we need not stay to enumer- 
ate. The post-office regulation on the subject of 
addresses runs thus : ‘ Every address should be 
legible and complete. When a letter is sent to a 
post-town, the last “word in the address should be 
the name of that town, except w'hen the town 
is but little known, or when there are two post- 
towns of the same name, or when the name of 
the town (such as Boston) is identical with or very 
like the name of some foreign town or country. 
In. such cases the name of the county should he 
added.* Very good regulations these, but unfor- 
tunately they are not always attended to by the 
sorting clerks. We are constantly getting letters 
which have been delayed in their journey by the 
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perverse stupidity of sorters mistakiug the address, 
liowever plainly written, and in fact not attending 
to the name of the post4own. There are some 
other grounds for dissatisfaction. In numberless 
instances, towns near each other hold no direct 
postal communication, and letters between them 
make a long round before reaching their destination. 
These are blots on an otherwise wonderfully 
perfect system. 


EEEOES Commm-EQ ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS. 


Notwithstanding- the vast strides that science has 
made of late years, it is curious to note the errors 
and misconceptions in various points of natural 
history that still linger in many parts of this and 
other countries. We may run over a few of these 
popular misconceptions. Not a few even among 
generally well-informed people still imagine that 
all Fungi are poisonous — including even the mush- 
room. Many more take it for granted that all 
serpents sting, and that the forked tongue is the 
weapon by which the* ‘ sting ’ is given ; the fact 
that it is forked seeming to afford them convincing 
proof of its deadly character. While there are 
many among the educated classes who would 
probably be puzzled if told, that there were other 
mammals besides four-footed animals and man. 

There are still numbers of persons who believe 
that a horse-hair immersed for a time in water 
becomes vivified and is transformed into the 
cnrious animal known as the hair-eel; and who 
furfcher imagine that this, acquiring greater thick- 
ness, becomes in process of time the common eel. 
This belief is universal among the uneducated, at 
least of the rural population, in many parts of the 
country. Nor is it confined to them. ^ We have 
heard it stoutly maintained by a very intelligent 
man, of good education according to the ideas of 
education which were generally entertained fifty 
or sixty years ago ; his only argument was one with 
which, if he had not been profoundly ignorant of 
natural history, he could not for a moment have 
deceived himself. He had often seen, in ditches or 
in stagnant pools, a moving hair-like thing, exactly 
resembling a black or dark-brown hair from a 
horse’s mane, and no doubt it was a living thing, a7id 
an eel! And the other day we read among the 
answers to correspondents in a weekly paper, a 
very good advice to one who had directed attention 
to this same marvel — to try the experiment for 
himself with a horse-hair. But for any one who 
seeks information in the proper quarter, there is 
. no need of such experiment ; and the needful infor- 
mation is easily obtained. A few hours spent 
in the perusal of a hook or two , of natural his- 
tory would make any man of common-sense 
ashamed that he had ever for a moment credited 
such an absurdity. The natural history of the 
eel is well known ; and at .no stage of its exist- 
ence is it in form and appearance like the hair- 
eel. The natural history of the creature called 
by this name— the, of naturalists—- is also 


known. It is not a fish like the eel ; it belongs 
to'a class of parasitic worms very far below fishes 
in the scale of creation. It has no relation 
either to the eel or to a horse-hair. Yet the 
ploughman looks upon it with, wonder, as he 
thinks of what he believes to he its origin ; 
and the hoys of the village school, when they 
find it in the gutter by the roadside or millpond, 
gather around it to gaze, and assure themselves by 
ocular observation of the truth of •what they have 
heard. Ought they not to hear in the school 
itself what would disabuse their minds of so gross 
an error ? 

The erroneous opinion that all serpents are 
venomous is one that most probably originated 
until those "who live in districts frequented only 
by the adder or viper ; but it ought not to be 
entertained even by the most ignorant of the 
peasantry where the common snake is abundant, 
as it is in most parts of England. There every 
one ought to know that the latter is harmless, and 
that it is easily distinguished from the viper, which 
is poisonous. Curiously, too, the blind- worm or 
slow- worm, which, although not now ranked by 
naturalists among true serpents, but among the 
lizards, agrees with serpents in general appearance, 
and is in many places regarded with the utmost 
dread, being popularly believed to be as venomous 
as the viper itself. This is the case equally where 
! it is common, as it is in many parts of England, 
and in Scotland w^here it is rare and found in com- 
paratively few localities. ^ During the snmujier of 
1876,^ says the Eev. J. G. Wood in his Ilkcst^'ated 
' Natural History^ ‘ I passed some little time in the 
New Forest, and having gone round to the farms 
in the neighbourhood, begged to have all reptiles 
brought to me that were discovered during hay- 
making. In consequence, the supply of vipers and 
snakes was very large ; and on one occasion a 
labourer came to my house bare-headed, his red 
face beaming with delight, and his manner evinc- 
ing a consciousness of deserving valour. Between 
his hands he held his felt hat tightly crimpled 
together, and within the hat was discovered, after 
much careful manoeuvring, the head of a blind- 
worm emerging from one of its folds. As I put 
out my hand to remove the creature, the man 
fairly screamed with horror ; and even when I 
took it in my hand, and allowed it to play its 
tongue over the fingers, he could not believe that it 
was not poisonous. No argument could persuade 
that worthy man that the reptile was harmless, and 
nothing could induce him to lay a finger upon it ; 
the lirominent idea in his mind being evidently, 
not that the blind-worm had no poison, but that I 
was poison-proof.’ 

Similar to the popular opinion as to the blind- 
worm is that concerning the little active slender 
lizard common in moors, and that concerning the 
eft or newt, both of which are deemed extremely 
venomous, dangerous animals, whilst in reality 
both are quite harmless. We do not know how far 
the error as to the lizard prevails in England, but 
it is certainly very generally prevalent in Scotland, 
almost every rustic dreading what he calls an ask^ 
that is a lizard, nearly as much as an adder. And a 
similar belief, equally erroneous, prevails in France 
as to another species of lizard. As to the newt, 
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are not only not poisonous, but are wholesome 
and pleasant articles of food. Truffles and morels 
are edible fungi, and though they are found in 
England, they are not so common anywhere in 
Britain as in some parts of the continent of Europe. 
Some other species- are also occasionally gathered 
and used in England ; but in Scotland it may 
almost be said that none is ever gathered for 
use except the common mushroom {Acjaricus cam- 
pestris). Both in England and Scotland, however, 
far less use is made of the edible fungi than 
in France, Italy, Germany, and other continental 
■countries, where they form a not inconsiderable 
part of the food of the people during summer 
and autumn ; whilst with us, through ignorance 
and j) 2 ^®judice, they are allowed to rot and go 
to waste. It is proper to add, that of the 
larger kinds of fungi, many of the poisonous 
species are of the very group to which the com- 
mon mushroom belongs ; a group which possesses 
the same general form and structure with the 
common mushroom — a stalk surmounted by a cap, 
with gills on the under-side of the cap. Some 
excuse is therefore to be made for the general 
aversion prevalent in Great Britain to ali kinds 
of fungi ; and as long as we remain ignorant of the 
diiference between the edible and the poisonous 
species, this aversion wdll naturally survive. But 
a wider diffusion of knowdedge concerning the 
edible fungi is very desirable, and would enable 
many often to enjoy a cheap and agreeable repast. 

The superstitions connected with plants seem I 
also to have possessed less vitality than those con- ^ 
nected wdth animals. In fact, they have mostly . 
quite died. out. Perhaps the most tenacious ! 
of life was that concerning the rowan-tree I 
or mountain-ash. Our forefathers universally 
regarded this tree as possessing a wondrous I 
power of affording protection from witches and | 
from evil spirits, and for this reason it was i 
planted close by every dwelling. Nowhere was 
this belief more firmly entertained than in Scot- 
land. Within our recollection, an aged man who 
acted as postman in a country town in the south 
of Scotland, habitually' carried a piece of rowan- 
tree or mountain-ash in his pocket, as a fancied 
protection against male-v'olent influences. Traces 
of this superstition heave now, we believe, dis- 
appeared. The rowan-tree is now cultivated for 
the sake of its beautiful clustering , berries, from 
which a pleasantly bitter jelly may be produced, 
as a condiment to be eaten with roast-mutton, 
preferable to the jelly from red currants. This is 
what we call putting the mountain-ash to a better 
purpose than superstitiously carrying morsels of it 
in the pocket to avert some imaginary personal 
injury. 

Let us hope that, by the progress of education, 
the minds even of the humblest classes of the 
people will erelong be freed from the fear of 
dangers merely imaginai'y, and elevated above the 
pitiful superstitions by which they are still too 
frequently enslaved and degraded. Yet it is prob- 
able that a considerable time must elapse before 
tliis desirable result can be fully attained. To 
many the errors with which their superstitions 
are connected, and the superstitions themselves, 
appear supported by a great weight of authority, 
such as they have been accustomed most to 
respect—the authority of their seniors, and of 
those W’ho are looked upon as the oracles of their 


little circle. And if they have not instances of 
their own observation to adduce in justification of 
their beliefs, they have been assured of instances 
enough that have come under the observation of 
others. 


THE QUICHENOT LAMP-FOEGE. 

A BRIEF account of this new lamp-forge, included 
in ‘Useful Items From France,’ wdiicli appeared 
in our columns (No. 668, October 14, 1876), having 
occasioned numerous inquiries as to this novel 
source of heat, a more detailed description of its 
principle and inode of action may probably prove 
acceptable. The apparatus, of which M. Quichenot, 
a French civil engineer, is the inventor, is designed 
to supply a ^vant that has been long felt, that of a 
blow-pipe and furnace combined, easy of transport, 
applicable to the arts, or for experimental purposes, 
and which does its work cheaply. Eequiring no 
special fittings, it can be used where gas cannot, 
and yields, it may be added, a heat considerably 
greater. 

The so-called carburator, or actual lamp-forge, 
is composed of a shell or chamber of cast-iron, 
with a false bottom or double compartment, into 
which air is to be forced by tbe aid of a smith’s or 
circular bellows. On this shell stands an annular 
I vessel of cast-iron, containing petroleum, supplied 
from a reservoir of equal level, by the help of a 
pipe. The heat of the lamp-forge keeps the petro- 
leum in ebullition, and its vapour pours into the 
iron carburator, mixes with the compressed air, 
and rushes burning through a large copper funnel, 
capped by a thick tube in refractory fire-clay, and' 
which contains the hottest portion of tbe iiame ; 
which is then sufiered to play on the crucible or 
cupel containing the object to be heated, and which 
is surrounded hj^ a cover or screen, to prevent the 
cooling effects of the atmosphere. 

The blow-pipe attached to the apparatus is a 
fiexibie one, the interior being fitted with a copper 
spiral reaching to within one-third of an inch of 
the nozzle, and which renders the flame shorter 
and more compact than is the case wuth blow- 
pipes of the usual construction. The flame can be 
rendered oxidising or deoxidising at pleasure. For 
solders of every kind this blow-pipe is believed to 
be well adapted. The miniature lamp-forge is 
capable of melting, in ten minutes, fourteen ounces 
of copper, nickel, or cast-iron, or about twelve 
ounces of wrought-iron. The heat, therefore, is 
only equalled by that of the larger-.sized table- 
furnaces fed with coke and urged by a continuous 
blast of air. But the action of these last-men- 
tioned furnaces is brief, and when their supply of I 
fuel is consumed, time is wasted in cooling and 
recharging them. The great merit of M. Quiclie- 
not’s invention is, that the lamp-forge can be kept, 
without difficulty, at work for a considerable time, 
care being taken to guard against any heating of 
the petroleum in the reservoir of supply. 

■We have not been able to ascertain if these 
forges are to be seen in England ; but we believe 
that information may be had, and the apparatus 
seen, by applying, to M. le Directeur, Fabrique 
des Forges de 'Yulcain, 5 Eiie Saint-Denis, Place 
du Chatelet, Paris. 
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think all men mortal but themselves/ says the 
poet. Men perhaps do not exactly think so. But 
what comes pretty much to the same thing, they 
hatter themselves they will have a ^long day/ 
No doubt they will live a good while yet, and it 
is as well to be jolly in the meantime. 

It is a curious fact, disclosed by physiologists 
who think deeply on the subject, that society is 
very much to blame for the comparative shortness 
of life. This was not well understood when the 
Dance of Death was written. It is understood now. 
Inquiries into the laws of health and disease, 
along with statistics, make it plai: 


TO LIVE TO A HUNDREB. 
That is what most people would like, if it could 
be easily managed. All know 'that they must 
throw off this mortal coil ' some time, but there 
j are innumerable and plausible reasons why they 
wish to avoid throwing it off as long as possible. 
They have important affairs on hand which require 
, attention. They have children to educate and see 
; out into the W’orld. They are interested in certain 
public movements with which the newspapers are 
rife, and would like to see how these stirring 
events terminate. They are engaged in some 
important scientiho investigations which they are 
anxious to complete. They have realised a small 


_ in that prema- 
ture decease is owing to a variety of preventable 
causes. "We are gravely informed by Dr Farr, in 
his letter* to the Registrar-general of England, 
that the natural lifetime of man is a century ! To 
die earlier than a hundred years of age is all a mis- 
take, It is the fault of something or somebody 
or other that people die young. With a good con- 
stitution to start with, and due care in ordinary 
circumstances, life may be protracted to eighty, 
to ninety, or to a hundred. If that be what most 
people like, why don’t they try ? It is very certain, 
as is observable by the newspaper obituaries, that 
latterly many persons, whether they have tried or 
not, lived to be upwards of a hundred years of age. 
We have just seen a death reported at a hundred 
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croup, measles, scarlefc fever, small-pox, dosing with 
soporifics, carry off a large proportion. Bad air in 
close stuffy dwellings, and insufficient food, like- 
wise destroy great numbers of children, particu- 
larly in old ill- contrived towns. Only by a kind 
of good-luck and natural strength of fibre do 
’ they get beyond five years of age. That is the 
first clearance; after which ensue the casualties 
of youth, too often brought about by carelessness. 
Latterly, Death has played great havoc among 
young and old through new developments of what 
axe called zymotic diseases ; or in plain English, 
diseases which originate in the fermentation of 
putrefying substances. These diseases are by no 
means new. They were known in ancient times. 
But in our own day they have sprung into enor- 
mous vigour, through the infiuence of modern 
domestic arrangements ; and generally speaking, 
the finer the houses the worse have matters grown. 

In his operations, Death has wonderfully potent 
, auxiliaries in house-builders ; or at least those 
who get up houses to sell regardless of sanitary 
arrangements. Pipes to carry ofi refuse are 
scamped, everything is scamped. The pipes are 
ill put together and badly laid ; foul air, the result 
of festering fermentation, escapes into the dwelling, i 
Diphtheria and typhoid fever are the probable 
consequence. Much that is curious has been 
written concerning these zymotic diseases. It is 
now generally believed that the poisonous gases 
arising from imperfect pipeage in houses consist 
intrinsically of fungoid germs, which are uncon- 
sciously swallowed by the luckless inhabitants 
of the" houses so affected. Whether this Germ 
theory be correct or not, the result is the same. 
By inhaling the vitiated air, we drink a kind 
of poison, which produces the most fatal disorders. 
In our own small way, we could speak from 
experience of this bad pipeage system, which has 
obviously become one of the scandals of the age. 
It is enough for us to advise every purchaser of a 
house to look strictly to the condition of pipes and 
drains. If he cannot do it himself, let him procure 
the assistance of experts. What a thing to say of 
some modern improvements, that they have ended 
in giving us two of the greatest evils in life — foul 
air in our houses, and foul water to drink ! One 
would almost think that these so-called improve- 
ments had been ingeniously devised in the interest 
of the undertakers. 

People as we see are slain right and left by ail- 
ments which seize upon them insidiously when 
least expected. The weakest of course come off 
worst. This brings us to the fact that consider- 
able numbers possess but a feeble stamina, and are 
xmable to ward off disease, even with- all the appli- 
. ances of art. They come of a weakly parentage 
perhaps through several generations. Being by 
inheritance little better than an incarnation of 
beer and gin, they are absolutely born with a 
tendency to succumb to disorders which others 
would escape. Dr Farr makes the remark, that 
our very philanthropic schemes for rendering 
succour to the afflicted tend to raise crops of 
people of inferior organisation. *The imbecile, 
the drunkard, the lunatic, the criminal, the idle, 
and ail tainted natures, were once jallowed to 


perish in fields, asylums, or jails, if they were not 
directly put to death ; but these classes and their 
offspring now figure in large numbers in the 
population,’ 

From one cause and' another, it is not surprising 
that so comparatively few reach extreme old age. 
The average of human life has been extended 
through the resources of modern science, but not 
to such an extent as might be expected, for the 
average still does not range higher than forty-five 
to fifty. Some reasons for this comparatively low 
average have been alluded to: To these may be 
added the frightful deterioration of health from 
intemperance. Drinking, once a fashionable vice, 
has become a prevalent evil in the lower depart- 
ments of society, and the evil is conspicuously 
increased in proj)ortion to an advancement in the 
gains of labour. Alcohol 1 In that single word we 
have no end of premature deaths accounted for. 
The most correctly logical definition, as far as we 
have seen, of the physical and mental ills indicted 
through the agency of alcohol, is that given hy Dr 
B. W, Bichardson in his work on the Diseases of 
Modern Life, There can be no doubt that the 
reckless abuse of this stimulant, always growing 
the more reckless, as has been said, as means are 
increased for its indulgence, has a terrible effect on 
the increase of pauperism and death-rates. Accord- 
ing to Dr Bichardson, alcohol has a tendency to 
throw life off its balance — ‘ A balance at the best 
of times finely set is broken iif favour of death. A 
mental shock, a rdechanical injury, an exposure to 
cold, a strain, a deprivation of food beyond the 
usual time of taking food ; — any of these causes, 
and others similar, are sufficient to cause an 
organic wreck, which, left to its own fate, would 
soon break up from progressive internal failure of 
vital power.’ Much that follows on this subject 
we commend to general attention — without, how- 
ever, expecting that what the learned writer says 
I will be of any practical avail. 

I Another cause for the undue shortening of life 
' which has not been yet referred to, is the intense 
mental strain prevalent among literary men, 
artists, statesmen, judges, and some other classes. 

If not a new feature in society, this mental strain 
is at least more conspicuous than it was formerly, 
because the struggle to attain high rewards is 
greater, and more dependent on individual exer- 
tion than it seems to have been in past and less 
exacting times. In short, in derangement of the ' 
nervous system, leading to no end of functional ; 
derangements in the heart, stomach, and so on, in 
all which are found reasons why so many of our most 
eminent notabilities are removed ere they reach 
fourscore. They fall victims to a heedless, certainly 
unfortunate, overtasking of the brain. Medical 
men in high practice, though well aware of the 
dangers of professional exhaustion, are not always 
exempt from the charge of being careless of their 
own health. The wiser among them endeavour to 
limit their hours of -work, and at the proper season 
retreat to the country, for the sake of invigorating 
rural sports. But for these precautions, the death- 
rate among London physicians would be very much 
greater than it is. The late Sir Henry Holland is 
known to have greatly lengthened his days by 
habitually making long axitiimiial tours over the 
globe ; always returning invigorated for fresh 
work. The very common practice among people 
in business of takifig a month’s holiday at the 
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sea-side^, or some inland Healthful resort — a jiractice 
immensely facilitated by railways and steamboats 
— has the same beneficial tendency. As regards 
the salutary results of cheeking the mental strain 
ill literary labour, we could speak from a degree 
of personal experience. We have for the last 
forty j^ears — whether in town or country, whether 
in winter or summer — never written a line after 
nine o’clock at night When that hour strikes, 
the ink-glass is shut up, the pen and paper laid 
aside, and the mind is allowed to calm down 
before retiring to rest The rule is peremptorily 
followed with the best consequences. 

In the varied pressure of inexorable circum- 
stances it may not be possible to be so ex- 
tremely guarded. Liv^s are abruptly lost, the most 
precious in the community. He, however, who 
falls in the fair fight of life, though mistaken 
has been his eagerness, may be said to fall nobly. 
It is a considerably different thing when men 
shorten their days through luxurious indulgences, 
in wanton disregard of the rules essential to the 
preservation of bodily health. IJp till fifty years 
of age, it perhaps signifies little how some of these 
rules are neglected, because the constitution origi- 
nally vigorous resists or overcomes various deteri- 
orating infiuences. At all events, there may be no , 
immediate mischief. After fifty, and more particu- 
larly sixty, a change has taken place. The breath- 
ing, the digestive, the circulatory processes are less 
able to endure tear and wear. A little indiscre- 
tion may derange the -whole machine, and bring it 
prematurely to a dead stop. 

It is wonderful how much may be done to 
protract existence by the habitual restorative of 
sound sleep. Late hours, under mental strain, are 
of course incompatible with this solacemeiit. On 
this topic Dr Richardson says it has been pain- 
ful for him to trace the beginnings of pulmonary 
consumption to late hours at ‘unearthly balls 
and evening parties,’ by which rest is broken, and 
encrgachments made on the constitution. But, he 
adds, ‘ If in middle age the habit of taldng defi- 
cient and irregular sleep be still maintained, every 
source of depression, every latent form of disease, 
is quickened and intensified. The sleepless ex- 
haustion allies itself with all other processes of 
exhaustion, or it Mils imperceptibly, by a rapid 
introduction of premature old age, which leads 
directly to premature dissolution.’ There, at once, 
is an explanation why many people die earlier 
than they ought to do. They violate the primary 
principle of taldng a regular night’s rest. If they 
sleep, it is disturbed. They dream all sorts of 
nonsense. That is to say, they do not sleep 
soundly or for any useful purpose ; for dreaming 
is nothing more than wild imaginative notions 
passing through the' brain while half sleeping or 
dozing. In dreaming, there is no proper or resto- 
rative rest. 

It is a pity that Dr Richardson, as in the case of 
other medical writers, has refrained from stating 
that the practice of late dining, always growing 
later and later, to snit fashionable fancies, is quite 
incompatible -with -that tranquil and w^holesome 
night’s rest which contributes materially to a 
healthy and protracted old age. How can any one 
who inconsiderately sits eating and drinking till 
within an hour or two of midnight, so as to render 
refreshing^ sleep pretty nearly impossible, expect 
to reach eighty, ninety, or a hundred years of age ? 


Narcotics are taken to procure the much-coveted 
sleep. They give no natural repose, besides other- 
wise doing harm. It is customary to say of senti- 
ments of remorse that they ‘ murdered sleep.’ So 
at least said- Macbeth, and, as is known, he spoke 
from very unpleasant experience. But as things 
go, sleeplessness arises less from remorse and other 
mental affections than from physical causes ' con- 
nected with digestion. The stomach, to use a 
familiar phrase, is out of sorts. And in a vast 
number of cases it would be wonderful if it %vere 
otherwise. Just think of the habitual overtasking 
of the digestive functions and corresponding secre- 
tions, from the practice of late eating and drink- 
ing — ^late ceremonious dinners, which, from their 
tiresome sameness, their simpering platitudes, their 
; dull insincerity, their waste of food, waste of 
time, and waste of health and comfort, can scarcely 
i be said to claim a single redeeming feature. If 
, that be called social intercourse, it is a downright 
' sham — ^poor outcome indeed of the accumulated 
intelligence and inventiveness of the nineteenth 
century, One of the dangers of dining out in 
winter arises from exposure to cold and damp 
night-air. The excuse usually made is, that of 
being well wrapped up. But although that is 
right in its way, the fact is well known to 
medical practitioners, that grievous mischief may 
be done in an instant of time. By a single gulp 
of cold air, or by a chill to the feet, in stepinng 
from the door to a carriage, a deed may be done 
beyond the power of science to undo. Our belief 
is, that cold caught at late dinners and otlier late 
entertainments is a prolific source of^ disorders 
that prove fatal. With what a thrill of sorrow 
have we lately attended the funerals of aged and 
estimable persons -who gave promise of living other 
ten or twenty years, but were said to have died 
after a three days’ illness, in consequence of having 
one evening wlien they were out ‘ caught a little 
cold.’ 

It is tolerably evident that, setting aside the 
masses who die young and in middle life, from 
ailments that are difficult' to be warded off, length 
of days is considerably dependent on individual 
effort as regards a graceful sacrMce to the rules of 
health. The explicit statement of Dr Farr, that . 
the natural span of human life is a century, will 
to many appear startling. But calmly considered, 
a century is but a small fraction in the vast ex- 
panse of time. Years pass away imperceptibly. 
The man of seventy or eighty can hardly realise 
that so many years have slipped over his head. In 
his own conciition he feels little to impress him 
with the fact. The past has vanished like a dream. 
The evidence of advanced years consists mainly - 
in the recollection of events, recollection of places 
visited, recollection of the friends and acquaint- 
ances we have lost. The past is a vista strewed 
with memories, some agreeable, others saddening. 
We have worked our way as it were into a new 
world, yet with everything going on very much as 
it did long ago, plus a happy diminution in the 
number of Torturations. I 

The estimate formed of age ought hot properly 
to depend on years. One man at seventy may i 
he, in constitution not older than another at forty- 
five or fifty. Ail depends on the original strength of . 
frame, and the w^ay it has been treated. Hence are i 
seen lively old men, who, from their manners and , 
activity, you would say were like men of thirty, i 
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The 1)100111 on their cheeks, their tasteful toilet, 
their dancing, their singing, are a kind of marvel. 
The explanation of the phenomenon is, that besides 
having been careful as regards temperate habits 
and attention to air and exercise, they have all 
along cultivated a cheerful view of human affairs. 

merry heart doeth good like a medicine, but 
grief drieth the bones.’ They have studied that 
text to some practical purpose. At fifty, at sixty, 
at seventy, they have been steadily qualifying for 
a hundred, and it seems not unlikely (if kept 
free from worry) that they will reach that desir- 
able epoch — at all events, under a moderate dis- 
count of ten per cent, they may get as far as ninety, 
and on the morning after their decease have some- 
thing handsomely said of them in the newspapers. 

Keeping steadily in view Dr Farr’s comforting 
view of the matter, we shall be glad if anything 
we have cheerfully ventured to suggest, has led 
people to reflect that ■with a reasonable degree of 
care they may have themselves to blame if they 
do not ^ Live to a Hundred/ . w. o* 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER X. — HARIAH. 

As I had expected, the neighbourhood through 
which we w’ere driven did not appear to be inhab- 
ited by the most prosperous class of people. We 
X)resently found ourselves in Green Street; and 
•when the cabman drew up before a retail shoe- 
maker’s shop, "vve saw at once that there could be no 
doubt about its being the ^flace we wanted. The 
name of Pratt ran up and dow’n, and across the 
house, in every direction, backwards and forwards, 
and sideways and length^vays ; to say nothing of 
a large blue boot swinging over the pavement, con- 
veying the information that this was the veritable 
Pratt’s, and there was no other in the three king- 
doms who sold boots and shoes so good and 
cheap, and beautiful to behold, as did Jonathan 
Pratt. Telling the cabman to wait, I entered a 
sort of bower of boots and shoes (they* hung all 
round the doorway, and were ticketed ^ Great 
Bargains,’ ^Alarming Sacriflces/ ‘The Princesses’ 
.Favourite,’ and so forth), closely follow’ed by 
Lilian. ■ 

‘ I ’ll attend to you in half a moment, ladies,’ 
said a stout, brisk, good-tempered-looking man, as 
he put some small shoes into a parcel, and counted 
out the change to a customer at the counter, 
adding to her : ‘ You ’ve got the best of me again, 
Mrs Gooch, by a good threepence, that you have 1 
There, take ’em away quick, before I change my 
mind 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, you always say that, Mr Pratt,’ laughed 
the good woman, gathering up her parcel and 
change, and pleasantly wishing him good-day. 

Evidently Mr Pratt was a favourite with his 
customers. I afterwards heard that he was famous 
for his Jokes and good-nature, as well as a keen 
eye to business. 

‘How, ladies,’ he went on, turning smilingly 
towards us, as the good woman left the shop, and 
rubbing his hands briskly together; ‘here I am 
ready to go through it all again, though you ladies 
always get the best of me in a bargain, you know 

you do. Eh ’ Falling back a little as Lilian 

put up her veil ; and even in that somewhat . 
obscured light seeing that she was very different 


from the generality of ‘ ladies ’ he had to deal •^vith, 
he added : ‘ I beg your pardon, Miss,- I ’m sure. 
What may I have the pleasure of shewing you?’ 
-For Mr Pratt prided himself upon Ms ability to 
suit his manners to his customers. 

‘ You are Mr Pratt V she began hesitatingly. 

‘ Yes, Miss ; that ’s me for certain/ 

Lilian looked towards me, and I said : ‘ Will 
yom, allow us to speak with Mrs Pratt ? Our 
business is with her, if she will kindly see us for 
a few minutes.’ 

‘ Mrs Pratt ! To be sure, ladies ; to be sure. Please 
to step this way.’ We followed him into a small 
hack-shop ; and after putting two chaim for us, and 
— I suppose from force of habit— placing two little 
squares of carpet at our feet, he opened a side- 
door, and called out : ‘ Mother, you ’re wanted/ 
Lilian, who looked very white and agitated, 
slipped her hand into mine ; I clasped it firmly, 
waiting not a little anxiously for her sake. 

A slight little woman, with a gentle good face, 
and soft dark eyes, looking very neat in a clean 
lilac print gown and large white apron, came 
hesitatingly into the room. One glance at her 
she-wed us that it was not she whom we were 
seeking. Though her slight figure made her perhaps 
appear younger than she really was, she could not 
have been much less than fifty. We were for the 
moment both too much absorbed in the one 
thought to speak ; and after glancing timidly first 
towards her husband and then at us, she asked : 

[ ‘ Is it change wanted, J onathan ? ’ 

! ‘ These ladies want to speak to you, Susan,’ he 

replied, looking a little surprised at our silence. 

Lilian flushed up, glancing pleadingly towards 
me again. It was certainly rather embarrassing, 

I was casting about in my mind to find some way 
of approaching the subject without committing 
ourselves, in the event of their not being in the 
secret, when fortunately Mr Pratt’s attention was 
called towards the shop-door, where commenced a 
brisk 'patter of words with reference to some of the 
bargains. With this gentle-looking woman it would 
be much easier to say what we wanted to say than 
with her husband, more accustomed to gauge the 
worth of words. So I plucked up my courage, and 
began ; ‘ We have come to you, Mrs Pratt, in the 
hope of obtaining some information’ I sud- 

denly thought of new tactics, and said: ‘Is the 
name of Farrar known to you? ’ 

‘ Farrar 1 ’ She put her hand to her side, and 
sank down on to the nearest chair, gazing at me 
without a word. 

Seeing that I was at anyrate so far correct as to 
be speaking to the right Mrs Pratt, I went on: 

‘ Perhaps you know that Mr Farrar has been ill 
for some time '? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; I know that’ 

‘ Do you also know that his illness terminated in 
death ten days ago V I said, speaking slowly, and 
carefully separating my words, in order to in some 
measure break the shock ; for though she was 
not the ‘Marian’ we were seeking, her agitation 
shewed me that they were in some way connected. 

‘ Dead I ’ she murmured — ‘ dead ! ’ as she sat 
gazing at us, or rather at some vision which the 
words seemed to have called up before her mental 
eyes. 

I thought it best now to go straight to the 
point, and said : ‘ Before his death, 'Mr Farrar 
expressed a wish that this packet should be 
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delivered to the person to whom it is addrpsed^ ; 
and therefore we thought it best to bring it 
ourselves to you, Mrs Pratt/ 

She mechanically took it from my hand, looking 
down at it as though she were in a dream. 

^But/ eagerly began Lilian, ^you see it is 
written above, “ For Marian and before he died, 
dear papa told 

^You are Miss Farrar P ejaculated Mrs Pratt, 
turning towards Lilian with a strange expression in 
her eyes : a mixture of curiosity and surprise, it 
appeared to me. 

Yes ; I am his daughter ; and very anxious to 
obey his last request. He told me that I have a 
sister, and wished me to be good to her. He 
meant to provide for her, and his will vras pre- 
pared ; but his illness was very sudden at — the 
last, and the lawwer did not arrive in time.' 

I had thought It only just to tell Lilian what Mr 
Markham said, and she eagerly caught at the idea 
that her father had intended to provide for the 
other. 

Mrs Pratt murmured something about its being 
very kind of Mr Farrar ; her eyes downcast, and 
hands fluttering about her apron-strings. 

‘ W e thought it best to bring this ourselves, Mrs 
Pratt, because we wish to be in communication 
with Marian,' I said. ^And of course you know 
where she is. You know her, do you not ?’ 

^Yes, Miss,’ replied Mrs Pratt She sat very 
pale and still a few moments, and then went on 
slowly and hesitatingly : ‘ If you really wdsh to see 
her ' 

Lilian very earnestly assured her that she did. 

^ Then will you please to come this way, ladies ?' 
she whispered, still, I fancied, a little nervously : 
and doubtfully. j 

We rose at once, and followed her into the i 
passage, up a narrow staircase, and into a front- 1 
room on the first floor. One glance shewed me 
that this was very different from what might have 
been expected in Mrs Pratt's best room — different 
in the way of being very pretentious. It %vas 
in fact evidently intended to be considered a 
drawing-room, and was crowded with tawdry 
finery, which not even its exquisite cleanliness 
could make to look respectable. Gaudy furniture, 
gaudy curtains, gaudy vases, with quantities of arti- 
ficial flowers; a round table spread with gaudily 
bound books, &c. — all looking in such strange 
contrast with Mrs Pratt herself in her homely 
simplicity. 

‘Will you tell us where to find my sister?' 
eagerly began Lilian, after a hasty glance around. 

‘Sister 1' said Mrs Pratt. * You are not ashamed 
to call her that ; or — is it that you do not know ? ' 

^I have guessed that — that her mother was to 
be pitied,' said Lilian in a low voice, a crimson 
flush suffusing her face. 

‘ And you can still call her sister ? ' 

^ Yes/ 

^God bless you, dear young lady ! It 's only the 
best and purest could say that. Let me — pray let 
me.' 

And before Lilian could prevent her, Mrs Pratt 
sank on her knees and kissed the young girl's 
hands. It expressed all the more to me, because 
I judged that Mrs Pratt was not naturally so 
emotional as most people. She recovered her- 
self quickly too. After turning away for a few 
moments towards the window, where she stood 


wiping her eyes, she was the same self-contained, 
quiet-looking, little woman we had first seen. 

^Please forgive me, ladies; but, as you have 
guessed, I do know Marian Feed. Her poor 
mother was my only sister, and since her death, 
Marian has always lived with us. Mr Farrar has 
always paid very handsome for her ; and she has 
been brought up like a — lady.' Mrs Pratt hesi- 
tated a little over the word, and added : ^ I mean, 
compared with people like us— a deal better than 
my own little ones.' 

To gain a little time for Lilian, I asked : ^ How 
many children have you, Mrs Pratt ? ' 

^ We have seven, Miss ; but I 've a good husband ; 
a better man than Jonathan doesn't breathe ; and 
business is brisk ; so w'e want for nothing.' 

The latter part of her sentence was meant for a 
hint, I thought, and I was all the more favourably 
inclined towards her in consequence. At anyrate 
we were amongst honest people. , 

^ Is— Marian in the house now ?' inquired Lilian. 

^ May I see her V ^ 

Once more I noticed the reluctance m Mrs' 
Pratt's face, as she replied: ‘Yes, Miss; I'll go 
and tell her.’ 

‘No; please do not tell her ; let me introduce 
myself/ 

Mrs Pratt consented ; and to be quite honest with 
us, did not leave the room. Standing at the open 
door, she called out : ‘ Miss Feed — Marian, dear ! ' 

No reply. 

‘Marian, dear, will you please come down for 
a few minutes ? ' 

‘ What for ? ' called out a voice from some upper 
chamber. 

‘ Somebody wants to see you, dear.’ 

I heard a word which seemed very much like 
‘ Bother ! ' and a sound as of a book thrown down. 
Then there was a somewhat heavy and leisurely 
tread descending the stairs. 

‘ Weil, what is it ? ' 

A girl of about twenty or twenty-one years of. 
age entered the room, looking as though she had 
beeii disturbed and resented it. At sight of her 
my heart sank. Lilian’s sister I This underbred 
girl,, arrayed in the latest style of elegance as inter- ' 
preted by Islington. Everything about her was in 
the extreme of penny-fasliion-book style; the 
largest of chignons, the fluffiest of curls covering 
her forehead down to her eyebrows, the longest of 
ribbons streaming down her back, and the latest 
inventions in the way of imitation jewellery. I 
am bound to acknowledge that she was in her way 
I good-looking ; with plenty of dark hair, large 
i round dark eyes, red (not pink) and white com- 

1 plexion, and good though large figure, and yet 

Gould any one in the world be more disappoint- 
ing, as Lilian's sister ?, 

She crossed the room, seated herself with a 
degag^. air in a lounging-chair, and playing with .a 
bunch of trinkets, it was then the fashion to call 
charms, upon her watch-chain, she languidly 
inquired if we had come about the music lessons. 

‘ Because I have almost made up my mind to 
engage a gentleman. I require something advanced, 
you know; and the gentleman who is organist at 
our church gives lessons to a select few, and ' 

‘ Are you Marian ? ' asked Lilian, white and 
trembling. 

‘ I am Miss Feed/ very stiffly returned that 
young lady. 
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^ This young lady is Miss Farrar/, I put in, to 
help Lilian. 

‘ 0 indeed I ^ returned Miss Eeed. 

I saw that the name told her nothing, I know 
now that she had never keen told her father’s name. 

With slowly gathering colour, Mrs Pratt now 
came to my assistance. ‘ Mr Farrar was the 
gentleman who — paid for your schooling and all 
that, Marian, dear— the quarterly allowance came 
from him,’ 

‘ And who was he ? ’ 

‘ Your father ! returned her aimt, in a low 
broken voice : ‘and these ladies have come to tell 

us that he has been ill, and — and ’ 

‘ He is dead ! ’ said Marian ; taking note of our 
black clothes, and becoming as pale as one of her 
complexion could become. 

‘ Come 1 ’ I thought, not -a little relieved, ‘ she 
can feel.’ But I very quickly found that I had 
been somewhat premature^ in giving her credit 
upon that account. It is possible to feel without 
the feeling being worth very much. I saw in what 
way she was touched, as she went on, with a little 
(jatch in her breath, looking from one to the other 
of us : ‘What has he left me 
We were silent ; and pixtting the right construc- 
tion upon our silence, she hurriedly added : ‘ You | 
don’t mean to say he hasn’t left me anything, 

after’ ' 

Without any further anxiety on the score of her 
feelings, I put in : ‘ Mr Farrar has left no will, 
Miss Eeed ; and all his property comes to this 
young lady — ^his daughter.’ 

‘ Then I say it is mean, and shameful— down- 
right sliameful 1 and ’ 

‘Hush, Marian, pray; Marian, dear, you forget!’ 
pleaded Mrs Pratt, laying her hand upon the girl’s 
' arm. 

‘ Am I not his daughter too ? Am I not to say 
a word if I am left a beggar, after being always 
led on to expect to be a lady ? It shamelul ; and 
I do not care -who hears me say so ! ’ Flashing a 
look of. angry defiance at us. 

Lilian sat gazing at her ; in her sorrow and dis- 
appointment, utterly incapable of uttering a word. 
It had not occurred to her that she might find this 
kind of sister. She had -probably never before 
been in contact with, any one like Marian Eeed, 
and indeed w^e had both of us expected to see a 
very different person from this. If she had been 
only poor — anything like the children of poor 
parents generally, there would have been some 
reason for hope. But now! I afterwards found 
that Mr Farrar’s very liberal allowance bad been 
expended entirely on Marian Eeed herself, Mr 
Pratt very decidedly objecting to accept more thaB. 
a fair remuneration for her hoard and lodging; and 
the command of so much money had fostered a- 
natural vanity and love of dress, until she had 
become the fine lady before us. 

‘ If you will only be good enough to allow me 
to explain, you will, I think, do Mr Farrar more 
justice, as well as spare his daughter, Miss Eeed/ 

I said, in a tone which made .her turn sharply 
to\Fards me with a look and gesture which seemed 
to say : ‘ And who are you ?’ 

Having succeeded so far as to quiet her, I went 
on ; ‘ Mr Farrar’s illness terminated rather sud- 
denly at last, Miss Eeed ; and the lawyer who 
, j was sLimmoned did not arrive in time for the will 
j to be signed ’ 

fe — : = 


‘ But he might have ’ 

I stopped, her again. ‘ Mr Farrar did what he 
could in trusting his daughter to carry out his 
wishes ; and you will find her only too anxious to 
do all that is right.’ 

I saw the round black eyes turn sharply and 
speculatively upon Lilian for a moment ; then she 
replied, in a slightly mollified tone : ‘ So much 
depends upon what people consider right, you 
know.’ 

"I saw that Lilian wns battling against herself, 
and longed to say to my darling ‘ Trusty to yoiir 
instinct, which is altogether against asking this 
girl to come to live with you. Whatever else you 
may do, do not yield to a false sentiment in this 
one thing.’ Unfortunately (or fortunately ; looking 
at the question from this distance of time, I am not 
really sure which I ought to write), Lilian did mt 
obey her instinct. In her anxiety lest she should 
not carry out her father’s wdshes, she was afraid to 
trust to her own feelings in the matter. When 
Marian a little impatiently asked : 

‘I should like to know what you call right?’ 
Lilian replied in a low faltering voice : 

‘ He wished me to be good to you ; and I came 
to-day to ask you to live with me, and— be my 
sister — for — dear papa’s sake. He has left a great 
deal of money, and quite intended you to share it.’ 

‘ That is,’ *1 hastened to interpose, seeing the 
effect of the word ‘share’ upon the other — ‘Mr 
Farrar no doubt meant that the allowance which 
you have hitherto received should he continued to 
you, Miss Eeed. I have reason to think some- 
thing of that kind was to be done.’ 

‘ That would be very kind and generous. 
Wouldn’t it, Marian, dear ?’ said Mrs Pratt, 

‘And’ (I went on) ‘perhaps you would prefer 
remaining with the friends wdio have been so good 
to you, and going on as before, Miss Eeed?’ 

But Miss Eeed very quickly gave us to under- 
stand that she did not prefer it ; .though Mrs Pratt 
put in a gentle word or two on my side : ‘ You 
have always been very comfortable with us, dear ! ’ 

Comfortable 1 That evidently would not be 
sufficient to satisfy Marian Eeed any longer. 

^ I have been brought up as a young lady, aunt ’ 
(at present she had no doubts upon the point) ; ‘ and 
learned music, and French, and dancing, and all 
that ; so papa must have intended me to come to 
live with him some time, and it seems only fair 
that my sister should ask me. — What ’s your name, 
dear ? It seems funny my not knowing your name ; 
doesn’t it ? ’ 

‘ My name is Lilian.’ 

‘ Lilian ! What a pretty name — quite cJiarmong I ’ 

I saw that it was to be ; and that the only thing 
I could now do was to gain a little delay, so I saicf: 

‘ Of course you will want a little time to prepare, 
Miss Eeed.’ She was about to protest; but I 
quietly went on : ‘It will be necessary to procure 
mourning, -and so forth.’ 

‘ 0 yes ; I had forgotten that/ she replied, 
eyeing Lilian’s black dress, nearly covered with 
crape, ‘ Of course I shall ; ’ adding a little apolo- 
getically : ‘You mustn’t expect me to feel exactly 
the ?ame as you do about it, you know. Of course 
I am very sorry, and all that ; but I do not 
remember ever hating seen papa ; so it isn’t to be 
expected that I can feel quite as much as though I 
had always known him.’ 

‘ Ho,’ replied Lilian, with wffiat I fancied to he 
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a sigh of Tclief. She would have even jealously- 
resented this stranger claiming the privilege to 
share her grief as well as her money. Had he not 
loved her — and had she not loved him ? 

There was silence again for a few moments, 
which was broken by Marian Eeed, the most self- 
possessed of any of us, for even I, the least inter- 
ested, felt somewhat nonplussed hy the aspect of 
affairs : ^ It will take me a good we’fek or ten days 
to get' distangy mourning ; ' with a glance* towards 
Lilian, as she gave that evidence of having learned 
French. ‘ Suppose we say ten days V 

^ Very well,’ replied Lilian, rising. 

^ But you haven’t given me the address yet, you 
know. And you must excuse my reminding you 
that there ’s been nothing said about last quarter’s 
remittance, which was due last week, and which 
we have been a great deal inconvenienced by not 
receiving.’ 

I hastened to put the packet into her hand. 

^ This was placed ;ready for you, Miss Eeed ; but 
for the address upon it we might not have found , 
you ; and I daresay you will find it correct’ ‘ | 

* 0 yes ; no doubt ; ’ taking it with a negligent 
air, in amusing contrast with her next words : 

^ And then there ’s the mourning, you know ; that 
will have to be paid for ; and good mourning is so 
expensive,’ 

‘0 yes,* of course; I beg your pardon,’ said 
Lilian, hurriedly taking out her pocket-book. 

^ This is the address ; and No ; I find I have 

not enough money with me ; but I will send you a 
cheque when I get home, if that will do. And 
of course you will like to make some little 
acknowledgment to the friends who have been 
always so kind to you.’ 

‘ Of course I should, if you send enough,’ sharply 
rG|)lied Miss Eeed. 

The colour rose in Lilian’s cheeks. will send 
what you please.’ ^ 

‘Well, you couldn’t say more than that, I’m 
sure,’ graciously responded Miss Eeed. ‘ But I ?d 
rather leave it to you.’ 

/ Will fifty pounds be enough V 

'Mrs Pratt looked awe-struck ; but her niece, 
who evidently prided herself upon sang^froid^ 
calmly said : ‘ 0 yes ; quite enough ; thank y]OU.’ 

^ If you will let us know the* day and train, we 
will drive to the station to meet you,’ said Lilian, 
her voice sinking lower. 

‘Yes ; I will write and tell you when I am 
ready, dear.’ And after going through the cere- 
mony of shaking hands and bidding us good- 
morning, Miss Eeed sank languidly back into her 
seat again, leaving her aunt to shew us out. 

As we reached the foot of the stairs, we could 
see into a side-room, the door of which, was open, 
and observing some children sitting round a table, 

I asked : ‘ Are these your little ones, Mrs Pratt ?’ 

‘ Yes, Miss. Would you like to walk in 1 ’ 

I did wish to walk in, and availed myself of the 
invitation, notwithstanding poor Lilian’s pleading 
look. She was, I knew, anxious to get away as 
quickly as possible. But I wanted to judge fox 
myself as to -whether the contrast between Mrs 
Pratt’s children and their cousin was as great as 
between herself and that young lady. Seven 
children, whose ages seemed to range between about 
five and fifteen, were seated round a neatly spread 
table at dinner; and though the fare seemed of 
the homeliest, they were partaking it with quiet 


enjoyment under the supervision of an elder sister, 
a girl of about fifteen, pretty, and fresh, and neat- 
looking in her print frock. Altogether as refresh- 
ing a contrast to the cousin up-stairs as couid well 
be conceived. 

After one little shy blushing acknowledgment 
of our greeting, she attended to her business 
again. 

I ‘Don’t stare at the ladies, Billy,’ she whispered, 
guiding the spoonful of rice which, in his astonish- 
ment at seeing us, he was sending over his shoulder 
towards his mouth. 

‘She’s quite' a mother to them already,’ said 
Mrs Pratt, brightening up wonderfully in the 
presence of her children. ‘I can’t find it in my 
heart to let her go to service until the others are 
grown up a bit. We can’t spare Susy, can we, 
dears 1 ’ 

This seemed to two or three of the younger ones 
to indicate that there had been some proposition to 
take her, and that we were the delinquents. But 
we hastened to reassure them, and tears were soon 
dried again, though two or three 'pairs of sharp 
little eyes kept watch over Susy. 

How heartily I wished that this had been the 
sister we were seeking ; this modest, good, unpre- . 
tending Susy. I think the same thought was in 
Lilian’s mind as she wistfully eyed her. The 
tinkling of a bell sounded in some back place, and 
Susy bade one of her little brothers ; ‘ Eun, 
Tommy, and tell Miss Eeed, dinner will soon be 
ready.’ 

Then I noticed a tray, ready spread on a side- 
table ; and in reply to my look of inquiiy, Mrs 
Pratt explained : ‘ Miss Eeed ’ (she was evidently 
more accustomed to call her Miss Eeed than 
Marian) ‘ lives up-stairs, ladies, since she went for 
a year to boarding-school ; she prefers it’ 

‘ And so do we,’ heartily put in her husband; 
entering at the moment. ‘ Wo bring our little 
ones up to work, ladies. They won’t get two hun- 
dred a year without earning it, and 1 won’t have 
fine notions put into their heads. I shall be 
satisfied, I tell them, if they grow up respectable, 
and not ashan?.ed to look any one in the face. Miss 
Eeed likes to be a fine lady, and we’ve got no 
right to object to that. I don’t take any more from 
her than what pays for her lodging and keep— not 
a penny ; and of course she ’s a right to do what 
she likes with the rest ; but she never pleased me 
more than when she made up her mind to keep to 
her own rooms. Excuse me, ladies ; but I ’ve been 
accustomed to speak my mind, and somehow I 
always feel bound to say what my mind is, when 
Miss Eeed’s being talked about.’ 

Lilian was silent. I murmured something to 
the effect that I quite agreed with him as regarded 
making his children as much as possible inde- 
pendent of circumstances. 

‘ Miss Eeed ’s going away, father,’ said Mrs Pratt. 
‘These ladies came to tell her that — the gentle- 
man is dead.’ 

- ; ■‘■Dead^'l^:f ' : • . ^ 

‘And this young lady is Miss Farrar, Jonathan. ? 
She has come to ask Marian to go and Hve with 
her.’ 

It took Mr Pratt some little time to get over the 
surprise ; hut I soon saw that it was not an alto- 
gether disagreeable one, 

‘It is so"" good of you, dear yeung lady,’ mur- 
mured Mrs Pratt, -who scarcely took her eyes from 
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Lilian’s face. ‘So mucli more tlian Miss Reed 

could expect/ 

^You may well saj that, mother!* ejaculated 
Mr Pratt. ^It is more than she could expect— a 
deal. Though, to tell the truth, I shan’t be so 
very down-hearted about her going, for my part. 

We can let our rooms again, and Weil, as I said 

before, I don’t want any of our young ones to grow 
up after Miss Reed’s pattern.’ At. a murmured 
word from his wife, he put his hand for a moment 
on her shoulder. ‘ Mrs Pratt is more soft-hearted, 
and she naturally feels more for her sister’s child 
than I do ; but she’s been a good deal put upon, 
and she ’ll see it ’s all for the best that Miss Reed 
should go, by-and-by. I can only say that she’s 
kept true ^*"1161 promise to her dying sister, and 
the girl can’t say anything to the contrary. Her 
aunt’s been a regular slave to her, always ready to 

cocker up one, who Well, there, mother; I 

won’t say any more; what’s gone’s past; and I 
hope Miss Reed will be satisfied now, that ’s all. I 
never denied but what she ’s a fine lass eiiough~to 
look at ; and when she ’s got all she wants in the 
way of being fine enough, I daresay she * 11 . be all 
right. Anyiiow, she needn’t be afraid of our sham- 
ing her. Business is good, and like to be ; but if 
it wasn’t, it would make no difference; we shall 
not run after her. If she likes to come and see 
her aunt sometimes, I think it would do her good, 
because, as I’ve said before, Mrs Pratt’s soft- 
hearted about her ; but even she wouldn’t be soft- 
hearted enough to run after a girl who didn’t want 
to see her/ 

‘ Of course you will come to see us at Pairview', 
Mrs Pratt,’ said Lilian, in her earnest unmistakably 
sincere way ; ‘ and of course she will come often 
to see you/ 

‘ One thing we needn’t go far to see, Miss,’, said 
J^Ir Pratt, who was evidently impressed in Lilian’s 
favour. ‘ I know the real thing when I see it ; and 
that’s why the Brummagem up-stairs doesn’t go 
down with me. There — there ; I ’ve done, mother. 
Good-day, ladies ; and thank you kindly, for us.’ 

And after shaking hands with Mrs Pratt and her 
children, Lilian pressing her purse into Susy’s 
hand, we took our departure, escorted to the cab by 
Mr Pratt. i 


•OHE SHILLING.’ 

One of the eighteenth-century poets exclaims in a 
burst of enthusiasm how ‘ happy is the man who, 
void of cares and strife, in silken purse or leathern 
pouch retains a Splendid Shilling.’ Then, poor 
fellow, as if overcome with the prospect, he dwells 
on the various pleasures which the splendid shilling 
was able to realise. Had he lived exactly a hun- 
dred years later, his poem might have been ten 
times the length, for what a vast variety of things 
may be enjoyed of purchased for a shilling is now 
a matter of daily wonder. The penny still keeps 
its ground in small matters. So does the sixpence. 
But these inferior coins, as well as those of higher 
denominations, are nothing in point of popularity 
to the shilling. Looking to its growing importance, 
we would recommend every one to have always a 
shilling ready in the pocket He will hardly 
walk a hundred yards in any busy thoroughfare 
without seeing how the shilling may be laid out 
to advantage. ‘ Price One Shilling,’ ^ Admission 
One Shilling,’ stare us in the face in all directions. 

m — - — 
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< Price One Shilling ’ is very observable at the 
booksellers’. Shilling books crowd the railway 
book-stalls in profusion ; not merely garish volumes 
of sensational fiction in gaudily j)rinted covers, 
but standard works in good type on good paper. 
Gilt-edged leather-bound Bibles and Prayer-books ; 
the plays of Shakspeare ; the poems of Scott, 
Byron, Burns, Cowper ; the novels and romances 
of Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Lytton, Cooper — the 
completeness of many of these shilling works is 
remarkable. Monthly magazines have in most 
part abandoned the old half-crown standard, and 
have come into the shilling circle. Shilling 
atlases of maps, useful for schools, are becoming 
plentiful. Stationery pays a like homage to the 
silver coin in the neatly arranged packets and 
boxes of paper and envelopes, the boxes of colours 
and of drawing instruments, the fitted writing- 
cases for emigrants and soldiers, the grosses of 
steel pens (reminding the older among us of the 
days when steel pens were charged a shilling each), 
the pen-knife with an ever-pointed pencil at one 
end, &c. , Published music displays a similar 
tendency towards the shilling in collections, after 
the copj^right sheets have had their clay. The gems 
of an opera, with the words in two languages ; 
the great symphonies of Beethoven ; the charming 
Lieder oline TVdrter of Mendelssohn ; the books of 
■ instruction for the chief musical instruments— all 
are made up into shilling worths to an extent that 
has attracted the attention of most of us. 

Go on a leisurely ramble through the principal 
streets, and, see how multifarious are the indica- 
tions in the same direction. The shilling razor is 
now a really serviceable article, made to shave as 
well as to sell (the gross of green spectacles, 
bought by the Vicar of Wakefield’s son Moses, 
were, as we all remember, made to sell only). 
Shilling telescopes are in the windows, as are 
shiiling thermometers and shilling microscopes; 
shilling spectacles are to be had by those who 
need them, and shilling eyeglasses by fast gents 
who do not The smallest retailed portions of 
some beverages are priced a shilling, as are the 
largest of others. A shilling, paid by a simple- 
ton of either sex, purchases a mystic delineation 
of character from handwriting. When the verger 
or some other official has shewn you the archi- 
tectural and monumental curiosities of a cathedral ; 
or an old dame has. escorted you through the ruins 
of an abbey or castle, telling her tale of marvel as 
she goes ; or a domestic has taken ’you through the 
principal 'rooms of an old country mansion — a 
shilling is, more frequently than any other coin, 
the honorarium awarded. Shilling hat clubs, 
clothes clubs, coal clubs, goose clubs, watch clubs, 
&c. are rather plentiful in the metropolis — specula- 
tions in which working-men think they lay out 
their money to advantage ; but do they ? The 
shilling has been long used by the recruiting 
sergeant wherewith to secure fresh additions to 
the ranks. A shilling dinner, provided by a 
^Restaurant Company, Limited,’ had a struggle 
for existence some time back; but beef at ten- 
pence a pound put an end to it. A shilling is 
(practically) the smallest cab fare. Oaths, till 
lately (we hope they are not so now), were, a 
shilling each in some judicial proceedings, and, 
not unfrequently, dear at the price. 

Nor are fine-art and professional investments 
any less within the infiuence of the mighty 
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Tiiere are many Yarieties of the Sbillihg 
Art Union, in which persons do a little quiet 
lottery-gambling under the guise of art Shilling 
lessons in various accomplishments are given by 
persons whose pecuniary means are not up to the 
level of their professional aspirations. A shilling- 
worth of postage-stamps, if you believe^ the adver- 
tisers (which you Irad better not), will initiate j^u 
into Ui light and genteel employment/ Shilling 
photographs constitute quite a -world in themselves 
in our shop windows ; and it is amusing to see the 
impartiality with which princesses, bishops, swim- 
ming-men, pets of the ballet, jmets, clergymen, 
criminals, tragic actresses, monastic brothers, acro- 
batic brothers, and opera stars are admitted. 
Shilling photographs are to be had so minute that 
a shilling microscope is necessary to render them 
visible. 

Little less general and varied is the announce- 
ment ^Admission One Shilling.’ There may be 
select accommodation at higher terms in some 
instances, and ‘back seats’ at lower terms in 
others ; but a shilling marks the most prevalent 
charge. We have pretty well outlived the shilling 
panoramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, and needle- 
work exhibitions ; nevertheless, a constantly in- 
creasing supply of other kinds tempts the public. 
The Royal Academy, the summer and -winter 
exhibitions at the British Institution, the French 
Gallery, the German Gallery, several water- 
colour exhibitions, are each ‘One Shilling;’ as 
are likewise special pictures of note, and the 
' collected works of particular artists. If we long 
for a little science made easy, a shilling will 
unlock the gates of the Polytechnic Institution, 
the Zoological Gardens, Westminster Aquarium, 
and many another place. Perhaps the best 
shillingwortli is the Crystal Palace ; but it is 
only necessary to glance down the advertising 
columns of the daily papers to see how varied are 
the temptations of a similar kind, all alike in this 
if in no other particular — that a shilling secures 
admission to any and all. Shilling promenade 
concerts are quite notable ; while classical and 
choral concerts are likewise brought within the 
same category. Shilling ‘ Entertainments,’ as they 
are called — neither theatres nor operas, neither 
exhibitions nor concerts, but comprising' something 
of two or more of these — are now so numerous 
amongst us that they cannot easily be counted : 
black (or blackened) minstrels, Psychos and other 
automata, conjurers, music-halls, inonopolologue 
entertainments, Tom Thumbs, ‘ Two-headed Night- 
ingales,’ (Ssc. 

These characteristics of everyday life and its 
doings are to a considerable extent applicable to 
most of the great towns of England ; but we are 
treating them in special relation to the widely 
stretching and ever-growing metropolis. And this 
leads us to draw attention to a circumstance which 
renders shilling entertainments and amusements 
more and more accessible every year. In days 
which some among us will remember, London 
attractions were available to few except those 
wLo for the time sojourned wdthin its limit. No 
suburban railway trains, few suburban omnibuses, , 
and still fewer stage-coaches, there was a deficiency 
in the means for, bringing the public to the central 
regions of the metropolis, and of taking them home 
again when the day’s pleasuring was ended. It 
is not too much to say that, for all practical pur- 


poses of locomotion, Kensington and Westbourne, 
Kennington and Walworth, Hackney and Step- 
ney, Plolloway and Kilburn, were farther out of 
town then than Richmond and Croydon — naj?-, 

' Windsor and Gravesend — are now. Saying noth- 
ing of omnibuses and cabs, we are within the 
truth in stating that a hundred railway stations 
are easily reached from the metropolis by trains 
starting at , eleven or twelve o’clock at night at 
cheap fares. What is the consequence ? The 
father of a family can arrange for wife and senior 
children (juniors of course included in the panto- 
mime season) a visit from the near suburbs and 
the more distant environs, to places of interest in 
the metropolis ; knowing that there will he the 
means of returning home after the enjoyments of 
the evening are ended. How this tells upon the 
shilling will be readily understood by those who 
know the prevalent prices of admission to public 
places. 

May we not find a clue to the solution, at the 
Mint ? We all know that it is more convenient 
to make our payments, so far as possible; in one, 
coin than in two or more, let it be of gold, silver, 
or copper. Now, as a matter of ascertained fact, 
the Mint produces a larger number of shillings 
' than of any other denomination of silver coin. 
For instance, in ten recent years, twenty-six million 
shillings were produced at the Mint, against seven- 
teen million sixpences and nine million florins — 
the other silver coins being relatively few in num- 
ber. Why it is that the Mint puts eighty-seven 
and a quarter grains of sterling silver into each 
and every shilling, and never deviates from that 
quantity "(rigorously 87-27272 grains), we are not 
here called upon to inquire ; but unquestionably 
the determination exerts some effect on prices, 
within the limit, at anyrate, of the matters 
discussed in the present article — intensified by 
the predominance of this particular kind of silver 
coin over others. If we were to abolish the 
shilling from our coinage, and to substitute the 
franc (worth about tenpence), there is much reason ■ 
to. believe that we should gradually change from 
‘Price One Shilling’ to ‘Price One Frano;’ and 
the same “with ‘ Admission’ instead of ‘ Price,’ Yery 
likely we should receive less in quantity, less 
number or less dimensions, of articles " or enjoy- 
ments included in each purchase ; hut this would 
he borne with more patience than a change in 
the . opposite direction — in other words, it would 
he found more easy to adjust our dealings to the 
altered value of the coin, than to give the trouble- 
some amount of one franc in silver phis twopence 
in copper or bronze to make up a shillingworth ; 
for a dislike to ‘ bother ’ is prevalent with most of 
us. But how about ‘Admission One Franc?’ 
Should we obtain only five-sixths as much instruc- 
tion or amusement as we now obtain ; and if so, 
in what . manner would the curtailment be carried 
into effect? Would the shilling gallery, for in- 
stance, share in the enjoyment of less splendour 
and less fun when it became a franc gallery? 
Would a franc concert-caterer give a smaller 
number of, songs, and the Polytechnic give fewer 
dissolving views and scientific lectures on each 
evening ? 

A subject of much solicitude to the financial and 
commercial world just at present may, for aught 
we can tell, be wrapped up in this very problem. 
The price or value of pure or bullion silver has • 
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fallen materially. The purchasing powr of (say) 
an ounce of silver is less than it was a year ago, as 
compared with gold and with general commodities ; 
and perchance the amount of Value received^ may 
have to be readjusted to our friend the shilling in 
some w^ay not at present perceptible. 

A question has been asked, What is the real or 
intrinsic value of a shilling 1 and a good question 
it is, like the late Sir Eobert Peeks, ‘ What is a 
pound r The matter seems simple, but it inti- 
mately involves many important considerations. 
So far as concerns the Mint, the government, or 
the state, the value of a shilling is honestly ex- 
pressed ; no profit is made on its manufacture ; on 
the contrary, a certain sum has to be provided 
annually out of the general taxation of the country, 
to make up a small deficiency. The chemical and 
mechanical processes of coining cost so much, the 
unavoidable (though trifling) waste amounts to so 
much, the wear of the coin costs so much for 
recoining after a few years, and .so much for 
]nitting in new silver to make up the deficiency 
from ^ light weight ; ’ and all these items swell the 
cost of the shilling to the Mint. If the coin were i 
made much below its intrinsic value in pure silver, 
it would not pass on the continent ; if above, it 
would be melted down as bullion j and thus the 
Mint or the state has many points to consider in 
the matter. A bronze penny pays its full expense 
of manufacture ; a gold sovereign and a silver 
shilling do not. Whether, at the present time, 
wdien the Mint can buy silver bullion and old 
silver at a cheaper rate than was the case a few 
years ago, the silver coinage just now pays its own 
expenses, is a question on which possibly the 
Master of the Mint may have something to say 
in his next annual Eeport 


THE BIG TREES OF MARIPOSA. 

M. LE Baron De HIIbner in his, interesting work 
A Ecmlle Bound the World, gives an account of 
an excursion from San Francisco to the Yosemite 
Valley, in the Sierra Nevada, for the purpose of 
seeing what are known as the ‘Big Trees of Mari- 
posa.’ It is a toilsome journey by stage- wagons 
with relays of horses, through a wild country, and 
the distance going and returning is four hundred 
and forty miles. The journey took place in June, 
when the W'eather was fine, as it generally is in 
California near the coast of the Pacific. At the 
rancho or farm establishment of a ■ hospitable ; 
planter, the wheeled carriages could go no farther, ' 
and the party were provided with litjile Indian I 
horses, harnessed and saddled in the Mexican ! 
fashion, to co.mplete the excursion. There were 
no'w, however, only a few miles to he travelled. 

The Big Trees of Mariposa, which are reported to 
be the most gigantic trees in the world, were dis- 
covered as lately as 1855. The stories told of 
their gigantic dimensions seemed almost incredible. 
It was represented that they exceeded in height 
the tallest church steeples ; "were in fact as high 
as the top of St Paul’s in London, and that is three 
hundred and fifty-six feet, reckoning from the 
marble floor to the cross. Another circumstance 
that seemed surprising was that these maTvelLously 
tall trees grew' in a valley among mountains, at 
a height of eight thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. Such a circumstance in itself conveys 
an impressive idea of the magnificent climate in 


California, it being difficult in any part of England 
to grow trees successfully at a greater elevation 
than a thousand' feet above sea-level, and seldom 
at that. Reaching the spot where tJae large trees 
grew, the Baron and his companions began to 
observe various trees fallen on account of age or 
the force of the winds, while at the same time 
infant trees were springing spontaneously up, and 
which, after growing for hundreds- of years, will 
perish in their turn. Of the trees generally, the 
Baron says : 

‘ The Big Trees of Mariposa well deserve their 
world-spread reputation. A law lately passed, and 
voted unanimously by the legislature, shelters I 
them both from speculation and from the devas- 
tation of the mining companies. Unfortunately, 
however, it cannot protect them from the incen- 
diary fires of the Indians. But none of these trees 
can be cut down. There are more than four hun- 
dred, which, thanks to their diameter of more than 
thirty feet, their circumference of upwards of 
ninety feet, and their height of more than three 
hundred feet, are honoured with the appellation 
I of the Big Trees. Some of them have lost 
I their crown and been in part destroyed by fire, that 
' scourge of Californian forests. Others, overthrown 
by tempests, are lying prostrate on the soil, and 
are already coverecl with those parasitic creeping 
plants which, are ever ready to crop up round 
these giant corpses. One of these huge hollow 
trunks makes a natural tunnel. We rode through 
it in all its length on horseback without lowering 
our heads. Another, still standing and green, 
enables a horseman to enter it, turn round, and 
go out of it by the same opening. These twm 
trees form the great attraction of the tourists. 
Like the Russian pilgrims in Palestine who have 
bathed in the Jordan, the tourists, after having 
passed on horseback through the tunnelly trunk of 
one of these trees and the interior of the other, 
strong in the consciousness of having done their 
duty, think of nothing but instant departure. The 
greater part of these trees are marked by the 
inscriptions of different celebrated persons. One 
of them hears the name of Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

‘The Big Trees, with their smooth, dead-red 
trunks and short horizontal branches, are of a 
coniferous race, well known in Europe. One sees 
specimens in all our botanical gardens and in most , 
of the “ pinetums ” of private persons. The first 
discoverer, an Englishma;o, gave them the name, 
which has ^ stuck to them in Europe, of Welling- 
tonia. This name, which was offensive to the 
Americans, was changed by them into Sequoia 
gigantea, after an Indian chief of Pennsylvania, 
who distinguished himself by his kindness to 
the whites and by his civilised habits. These 
Sequoias would have a far grander effect to the 
eye if they were isolated, instead of being crowded 
with other trees, many of which have attained to 
almost the same sizL Without the help of a 
guide, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
distinguish them from one another. Tlie great 
indefinable charm of this spot lies in the poetic 
beauty of the site and the extraordinary fecundity 
of nature.’ 

,The WeUingto7iia giganteci, or Mammoth pine, 
as it is sometimes called, is a tree perfectly hardy 
and of rajud growth. Its leaves resemble those of 
the Arbor vita\ Introduced by seeds into Great 
Britain, it is grown successfully as an ornamental 



tree, tliongli we have not yet had sufficient expert- start for liynton, wliither lie was accompanied 
ence to say whether it will attain anything like by both Aubrey and his wife. They judged it 
the dimensions and height it does in California, prudent, after seeing Janet, to go direct to the 
We planted one in 1865, when it was about a foot doctor’s^ house, in order to ascertain particulars 
high, and now it has attained a height of twelve from Mm, as, from Aubrey’s position with his 
to thirteen feet. It grows about a foot in the year, aunt, it was not c^uite easy for them to go direct 
We watch its progress with considerable interest. to her house now she was dead, when she had 

. received them there during her lifetime. How 

vividly did Aubrey now recall his last intervie^v 
M E S P E T K E, with her, when Sirs Danton was absent ; how 

n-o- 4 •Dmu.o TT knolt down by her side and beseeched 

IS IWO CHAPTERS.-CHAPraE II. 

■^TwELVEhoursafteiwards Janet Heath was stunned the faithful Janet. “When Arthur Dumaresque 
and horrified to hear, from a strange source, that comes home,” had been her feeble promise ; and 
Mrs Petre was dead — had died in the middle of the now, how true his words to his wife and Janet 
night from an overdose of laudanum. Fortunately had turned out : >“ That woman will never let my 
for Janet, the woman who lived next door to her aunt live until Arthur Dumaresque comes home.” 
cottage was possessed of great good sense ; and when ^ This doctor whom they were about to visit was 

Janet rushed into her house wildly denouncing a new importation to Lynton. He had obtained 
Mrs Danton, Mrs Dixon said: “Just have a care a fair share of practice, but it was more than 
what you say ; if her heart is anything like her doubtful how long he would continue to retain it, 
face, you’ll have a slippery customer to deal for neither his manner nor his appearance was 
with in Mrs Danton. There ’ll be an inquiry, and in his favour. However, the Stanmores and 
irienty chance to speak then.” Mr Westmoreland the lawyer merely knew that 

^But Janet, though cautioned, went straight up he had attended Mrs Petre ; and it was simply to 
to Hilton Lod^e, did not x^ause to be announced, hear Ms account of the melancholy affair that they 
but walking into the dining-room, faced IVIrs troubled him with a visit. 

Danton, who, with an air half-defiant, half-cring- ^ Much to their amazement, nothing could have 
ing, said : “ This is a sad business ; isn’t it been more brusque or discourteous than Dr 

“Sad?” cried Janet; “shameful. How did it Harper’s manner. He received them in the most 
happen? How could it have happened ?” extraordinary way, and flatly refused to be, as he 

“ An overdose of laudanum,” returned Mrs called it, “ interrogated ” as to the circumstances of 

Danton. Mrs Petre’s death. 

“ Laudanum ! ” exclaimed Janet, a new light “ Had you ordered the laudanum ? ” asked Mr 

flashing across her. “What was that the doctor Westmoreland. ^ 

said to you yesterday about the laudanum? I “Ho; I had not,” he answered. “Iknewnoth- 
did not hear your answer.” ing about it till I was sent for, and told to bring 

“You were not meant to hear my answer,” the stomach-pump.” 
responded Mrs Danton, who bringing her evil face “ And how had she taken it ?” x^^'i^^sued Mr 

upon a level with Janet’s, and tapping her sharply Westmoreland. “ Who bought it ? Where wns 

on the shoulder, added: “You don’t come here it got ?” 

to censure me.” Her look was so terrible, Janet “I tell you I am not going to be questioned; 
said she felt her knees tremble beneath her ; she the inquiry will give you all 'particulars ancE 
involuntarily turned away whilst ]\Irs Danton without even the civility of a bow to the Stan- 

added : “It is not my wish that Mr Aubrey mores, he ushered them o\it of his room. 

Stanniore should be made acquainted with this ^ The x^oli<iS”Office was the next place to be 
event. I will communicate with Mrs Petre’s visited. There every qiiestion was answered with 
friends. I warn you of my severest displeasure alacrity and politeness, and the , following par- 
and vengeance if you inform him.” ticulars given by the constable whose duty it 

^ The words fell blankly upon Janet’s ears ; she was to ascertain the facts where such occurrences 
simxdy left the room and made her way up to the took place. The inquiry, he told them, was fixed 
drawing-room, where lay all that was mortal of for the following day. The jury were all sum- 
her x^i^or old friend. ^ moned ; and the coroner, at some inconvenience to 

‘jileanwhile the authorities came upon the himself, had consented, in order to accommodate 
scene ; and now I must endeavour to be very the relatives of the late Mrs Petre, to allow it to 
exxdicit. You know no body can be buried with- take place at the house. 

out a certificate from the doctor as to the cause ‘ It appeared that Mrs Danton had lodged the 
of death ; and on this occasion Mrs Danton knew following statement with the ' constable : About 
a coroner’s inquest w’ould be absolutely necessary, ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after Janet 
But in the meantime a letter was speeding up to Heath had left, the drawing-room bell rang 
the Aubrey Stanmores, -written in wild excitement violently ; fke housemaid — the old woman I have 
by Janet, simply stating that Mrs Petre was dead ; described — went Ijo answer it; but before she could 
that they said it was from an overdose of laud- get up-stairs it pe^ed again. Mrs Petre was sitting 
annm taken by herself ; but added Janet : “ I was in her chair when she entered, and said : “Send 
with her half an hour before she is said to have Danton up to me.” 

taken it, and I never saw her calmer or more ‘Danton — ^who always raged at this abbrevia- 
seiisible.^ Pray, do sometliing!” concluded Janet, tion—- accordingly went u|)-stairs ,* and on getting 
“for all is not right,” into the drawing-room, Mrs Petre exclaimed, hold- 

‘ Mr Stanmore’s first step was to proceed at once ing out a large bottle : “ See what I have done ! 
to his solicitor,^ an extremely worthy man, who, on I, have emptied this bottle of laudanum. What 
hearing the circumstances, at once consented' to effect will it have ? ” 
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« It will ximke you drowsy ; you must keei> 
awake,” replied Dauton. 

‘ It was a bottle capable of holding four ounces 
of laudanum, which, according to Mrs Danton’s 
testimony, Mrs Petre had herself bought a few 
days before, for the puiyose, it was supposed, of 
applying to her rheumatic limbs. 

^Mrs Petre, whose horror of death was w^ell 
known, at once exhibited the greatest alarm. 
“Send for the doctor — send for the doctor I ” wp 
her entreaty ; and Mrs Danton sent the housemaid 
— the old woman who was supposed to wait on 
Mrs Petre— off in the carriage, which happened to 
be at the door then ; not direct to Dr Harper’s 
house, but to anothef patienfs^ “ to see if he was' 
there at that house the housemaid lingered, and 
it was not until fully three-quarters of an hour had 
elapsed that Dr Harper reached Hilton Lodge with 
the stomach-pump. For that three-quarters of an 
hour surely a strict account would be required at 
the inquest. 

‘ Mrs Petre lingered on until the middle of the 
night, by which time several of Mrs DantonEs own 
relatives had arrived upon the scene — notably one 
who volunteered the information that previous to 
the old lady’s death she had stood in readiness, 
handkerchief in hand, ready to tie up the poor old 
face, 

^ However, to be as brief as possible. The Stan- 
mores were so completely convinced that there had ■ 
been foul play, that, by dint of strenuous exertions, 
they succeeded in persuading the coroner to defer 
the inquest until the Monday. Janet must be 
called as a witness ; and Mr Stanmore, as the 
nearest relative, declared that he must identify the 
body. Accordingly, the constable who had pre- 
viously arranged with Mrs Danton for the imme- 
diate inquest, proceeded to the house ; now anxious 
to elicit further particulars, and also to intimate -to 
her the postponement. He wanted the second 
bottle — for Mrs Danton had stated the laudanum 
had been purchased in separate ones. That was 
not forthcoming. It had been broken or mislaid ; 
so only one— a good-sized one without any label — 
was handed over to him. 

‘Upon informing her of the new arrangement, 
Mrs Danton started violently, but recovering her- 
self, said to a relation of her own, in a half aside, 
but quite audibly : “ I know who is at the bottom 
of this, hut I shall know what to do.” 

‘ The constable then left ; and Mr Stanmore mean- 
while was not idle as regarded efforts to collect all 
the evidence he could relative to his aunt’s death. 

: The case appeared a very clear one to him. Mrs 
Danton had, if not all his aunt’s bonds in her own 
name, at anyrate a sum of money in amount quite 
impossible to guess at. Mrs Petre had declared 
hex intention to get rid of her, and Major Diima- 
resque was coming home shortly, when a proper 
account would no doubt be demanded ; and with 
Mrs Petre’s aid, all would have to he disgorged, 
arid Mrs Danton would return to her old life of 
needy dependence, with only censure and disgrace 
, attached to her. There was no lack of motive ; and 
looking at the case in any light, nothing could 
seem more conclusive than it was. 

‘ Monday soon came ; arid at eleven o’clock the 
coroner with his twelve jurymen assembled in the 
best parlour of the Eoyal George, amidst great 
excitement ; the witnesses collected in an adjoin- 
ing room ; and after the body had been viewed by 


the jury and identified by Aubrey Stanmore, pro- 
ceedings fairly began. It was a long low-roofed 
room, with a narrow table, at the head of which 
the coroner sat ; close by him were the solicitors, 
one for the Stanmores, the other for Mrs Danton ; 
on one side of the table were the jurymen ; 
whilst at the end of it were standiiog a group of 
officials, a police inspector ; and the summoning 
constable, whose duty it was to call the witnesses 
separately, and to hand them the Bible to kiss 
whilst the coroner rapidly read over the required 
oath. 

‘ The Stanmores were in the waiting-room with 
Janet Heath, when in walked Mrs Danton, alone ; 
her cadaverous face looking yellower and more 
repulsive than ever, her black eyes glancing from 
side to side, betraying a nervousness she evidently 
tried hard to conceal. 

“Would she go out alone?” wondered Mrs 
Stanmore. “ Would not the hand of the law be 
upon her, and the death of the poor old lady 
avenged ? ” W'ho could tell ! 

^ But at last all was in readiness. Mrs Stanmore 
not being required as a witness, was ushered first 
into the room, and accommodated with a seat by 
the coroner. Aubrey was then called, merely to 
identify the body. It was that of Mrs Petre his 
aunt. The last time lie had seen her she was in 
good health. Her money matters were arranged 
by Mrs Danton, of whom she intended soon to get 
rid. And a host of other information quivered on 
i his lips, when the coroner dismissed him. 

‘ Then came the housemaid, Margaret Penn, who 
stated she was in Mrs Petre’s service partly as 
nurse partly as housemaid. She knew Mrs Petre 
had bought the laudanum to rub her rheumatic 
' limbs with. She had noticed Mrs Petre had taken a 
small quantity on the preceding night, and fearing 
danger, had carried the bottle down to Mrs Danton, 
who, uncorking and tasting it, had said : “ Take it 
back and place it where you found it, so that 
Mrs Petre may not miss it ; ” accordingly she did 
so. She verified Mrs Danton’s first statement to 
the constable, that soon after J anet’s departure Mrs 
Petre’s bell had rung twice ; that on answering it, 
however, Mrs Petre had exhibited nothing unusual 
beyond a demand for “ Danton.” Danton had gone, 
up, and soon afterwards called Margaret, telling 
her Mrs Petre had accidentally taken some lauda"- 
num, and desired her to go for the doctor. That 
was all she knew. 

‘ The doctor’s evidence was the next taken. He 
had merely attended Mrs Petre for a slight cold. 
He knew she ha,d got some laudanum to rub her 
limbs with. She was an old lady, suffering from 
considerable depression of mind, and somewhat 
feeble in , body. He had been called in to see her, 
having received a message to say she had taken an 
overdose of laudanum. He took the stomach-pump 
and apifiied it; but she was too far gone. No 
emetics had been administered previous to his 
arrival. The amount she had taken was not 
sufficient to act as its own emetic. She was 
slightly conscious when he saw her, and gave him 
to understand that she had herself taken the dose. 
He did all he could for her; he considered she 
had died from narcotic poisoning. 

‘Then came — not the person from whom Mrs 
Petre was supposed to have bought the laudanum — 
but the partner in the establishment, who, strange 
to say, read his evidence from a paper he -produced; 



eliciting thereby a clisapproving remark from 
several of the jurymen, who truly said where only 
truth was to be told, there was no occasion for 
written papers. It was merely to state that Mrs 
Petre, or a lady whom he understood to be Mrs 
Petre, bought the laudanum in two separate 
quantities at his establishment. 

‘ Then came a surgeon who had made a post- 
mortem examination. The deceased had died^ of 
narcotic poisoning. He went into various medical 
' details of no interest, as the cause of death ^ was 
clear ; but one remark seemed to startle the jury- 
men, who listened with the most praiseworthy 
attention. The hands of the deceased w’ere bruised 
and discoloured, and the little finger of the right 
hand blackened. This he accounted for by their 
having been flecked” with a towel to try to keep 
deceased aw’ake. 

‘ Janet Heath was next called. Hothing in the 
world could have been more convincing or more 
conclusive than her evidence — the clear and art- 
less manner in which she gave it — her open, honest 
grieved face, as she described her last interview 
with her mistress — detailing her own horror at 
hearing of the death, and depicting Mrs Petre’s 
position with Danton ; her penniless state ; the 
neglect and unhappiness she suffered from, but 
how at length Mrs Petre seemed to have summoned 
up courage to dismiss her custodian, whose presence 
was anything but conducive to her comfort. She 
dwelt upon' her last visit ; upon Mrs Petre’s re- 
marks regarding Major Humaresque’s return ; on 
her kindly mention of Mr and Mrs Aubrey Stan- 
more ; in fact, nothing seemed wanting. 

‘ Janet Heath was dismissed ; and then came the 
witness, Mrs Selina Danton. A suppressed mur- 
mur ran round the room as she entered, ghastly 
pale, her great black eyes seeming almost to be 
starting out of her head ; but she advanced boldly 
enough to the* table — kissing the Holy Book 
audibly — took the oath, and amidst the pro- 
foiindest silence, gave her evidence. She was a 
cousin of the deceased. She managed her affairs. 
Deceased was subject to fits of great depression. 
She was not quite unabla to manage her money 
matters, but preferred deputing her to do so. Her 
will was in favour of Major Dumaresque. She had 
asked her for some money to buy the laudanum. 
She had given her three shillings. Margaret had 
mentioned she had touched the bottle; and she, 
the witness, had— never dreaming of the conse- 
quences — desired her to replace it 

“ Did the witness think deceased had taken it 
accidentally, or did she think she had deliberately 
meant to destroy herself 1 ” ' 

^ The witness answered that she most unhesitat- 
ingly, and before the corpse itself— a most un- 
necessary addition— could swear that deceased had 
deliberately taken the fatal draught, meaning to 
commit suicide. She then proceeded to state, that 
■when deceased had first sent for her, she had said : 

Danton, look here ; I have taken all this point- 
ing to the empty bottle. “ This will tell you 
wmy.”— ‘‘Hereis my proof,” concluded Mrs Danton, 
as with a theatrical gesture she waved in her hand 
a letter, which she began to read, and which was 
to the effect that the writer, Mrs Petre, was dying ; 
that her life had been a most unhappy one. A few 
sentences, a signature and date, with superscription 
— “ The Last Words of Mrs Petre,” 

^^Is that .Mrs Petrels handwriting?” asked the 


coroner. “Can you identify it ?” holding it tow’-ards 
Mr Stanmore. 

think it is— I believe it is,” he answered, 
gazing earnestly at it. 

You Icnow it is,” almost shrieked Mrs Danton, 
glaring at him with the ferocity of a tigress, 

“ Silence — silence ! ” from the coroner. 

‘Aubrey's identification was enough for the 
coroner, who instantly, without any hesitation, 
proceeded to sum up for the jury, entirely in 
favour of Mrs Danton. The coroner's own mind 
was quite clear, and his bias equally obvious : the 
letter left not a shadow of doubt. The delibera- 
tion of the jury was brief, their verdict being, 
“Suicide whilst of unsound mind but they 
wished to he ai)pended to their verdict a strong 
and severe censure upon Mrs Danton for not 
having removed the laudanum when she ought to 
have done it. The coroner, however, refused to 
append the censure, upon the plea that to do so 
would be equal to a criminal charge ; aud the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 

‘Of course,' continued Mr Langley, ‘none of us 
was satisfied ; and the conviction is clear upon my 
mind that Mrs Petre was simply murdered. If the 
I coroner had summoned his constable, and asked 
I him what account, in the first instance, Mrs Danton 
' had given of the death, the discrepancy would 
have instantly suggested itself to an intelligent 
jury; but it appears to me that an inquest is 
merely to discover the cause of death, not the 
motives and circumstances surrounding it, which a 
police investigation would inevitably elicit.' 

‘ Then what is the use of a coroner's inquest ?' I 
asked, rather bewildered. 

‘ That is a question you must excuse my answer- 
ing,' he replied. ‘ Until they are differently con- 
ducted, I consider them a mere farce ; for in this 
instance, those few lines, which no one saw Mrs 
Petre write, might have been written by her or 
iiii^ht not ; no one knew. They did not allude to 
self-destruction ; her own horror of death, and her 
anticipations of Major Dumaresque's return, com- 
bated the probability of her having voluntarilj 
taken the dose. It is a mystery, and a mystery it 
is likely to remain ; nor will it be the last,^ uniess 
such occurrences are more closely inquired into.' 

‘And was the will wholly in Major Dumaresque's 
favour?’ I asked. ‘Did Danton benefit in no way 
pecuniarily by the death ? ' 

‘ We thought not at first, for the will was 
wholly in Major Dumaresque’s favour ; but I had 
the curiosity to go and pay my shilling to see the 
document at Somerset House. It was written by 
Mrs Danton herself, and contained merely a vague 
bequeathment of all to the major, not stating any 
particulars. Mrs Danton had appointed herself 
co-executor with the major ; it was witnessed by 
two servants ; and the misspelt composition most 
tremulously signed by the poor old lady, whose 
pitiable condition at the time left her in no condi- 
tion to be properly cognisant of her actions. My 
impression after reading it was, that there was far, 
more than met the eye under Mrs Petre's death ; , 
but I. know the Aubrey Stanmores did not gain 
much for their trouble, beyond the approbation 
of their conscience ; for they found that rmht is 
not always might, and that justice is not always 
done, even when matters are investigated by the 
aid of a coroner’s inquiry. 
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^ And what lias become of Mrs Danton V 
® As yon may imagine, she soon left the neigh- 
bourhood ; and Hilton Lodge has not had another 
tenant since the mystery of Mrs Petrels death, 
wh^h no one considered solved or satisfactorily 
accounted, for by the Coroner’s Inquest/ 


THE MOHTH: 

SCIENCE AND AETS. 

Why should London have a monopoly of the 
imiseums carried on at the public expense ? is a 
question which has been frequently asked,- and 
at a meeting held in Birmingham it was recently 
repeated with good show of argument by the 
mayors of some of our chief provincial towns. 
The importance of galleries and museums for 
educational purposes is admitted. Much of science 
and of the arts may be learned through the eyes. 
There is in the British Museum and other establish- 
ments in , London, a surplus of articles that could 
I be turned to good uses in museums in country 
towns ; and so application is to be made to the 
Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, for 
portions of the large balance — seven hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds remaining in their hands. 
The whole of the kingdom contributed towards 
the success of that Exhibition, and may therefore 
claim to participate in the available profits. There 
is a good show of reason in this argument, which 
it is^o be hoped will have due consideration. An 
additional point is, that a museum when once 
started has a tendency to grow ; for there are 
many people possessed of objects of nature or art 
who are disposed to give or bequeath them to an 
institution where they will be taken care of and 
appreciated. 

In looking back oh , the weather that darkened 
the closing weeks of last year and the opening 
weeks of the present, year, the rainfall is seen as 
the conspicuous jihenomenon. As is- shewn by 
observations made at Greenwich Observatory and 
other places, eleven inches of rain fell in about 
eight weeks. The annual rainfall in eastern 
England is about 26 inches : thus nearly half the 
quantity that should have been spread over twelve 
months was poured dowui in two. Taking the 
month of December by itself, the rainfall w'as the , 
greatest for any month • during twenty years. In 
London the quantity registered was 6‘25 inches ; 
at Selborne (White’s Selborne) it %vas 977 inches ; 
at Skipton (Yorkshire), 10-53 inches ; at Bodmin 
(Cornwall), 1-2*69 inches ; and at Seathwaite, in 
the Lake country, a notoriously rainy district, the 
December rainfaEwas 18*31 inches. The reader 
may weE exclaim ^ Prodigious i ^ 

But it is well to remember that in the first nine 
months of 1876 there was a large deficiency of rain; 
the quantity as measured at Greenwich Observatory 
was not more than 13| inches, being inches less 
than the average extending over a period of sixty- 
one years. The time of greatest deficiency was 
from April to August : hence it may he said that 
there were large arrears to make up ; and the 
means have been supplied by an unusual, and as 
yet inexplicable, fiow of warm water and warm air 
towards our coasts from the Atlantic. 

The floods, though wide-spread and distressing, 
were not so deep as the floods of 1875. But in 


this particular there appears to he a want of 
accurate measures ; and a proposition has been 
made that a combined system of flood-marks for 
the whole country should be established. With 
these once in place, each hearing its proper date, 
there would be no diificiilty in comparing the- 
height of successive inundations. Perhaps this 
and other questions may be left to the Meteoro- 
logical Office, which in all probability wdll bo 
much increased in efficiency during the present 
session of parliament. The Committee appointed 
to inquire into the .working of that useful office 
have reported in favour of an extension of its 
usefulness, including the scientific as well as the 
economical aspects of the question. 

According fo Dr Gilbert, the amount of ammonia 
that comes down wdth rain and ‘minor aqueous 
deposits ’ varies from six and a half to ten pounds 
per acre in Western Europe. If the amount is in 
proportion to the rainfall the coming season should 
be fruitful. In connection with all this it is 
worth remark that, so far as the returns are made 
up, the health of the nation was good in 1876. 
In the first quarter the death-rate was, omitting 
decimals, twenty-three per thousand, twenty in the 
second quarter, and nineteen in the third. 

The Natural History Society of Montreal have 
published further particulars of the plague of 
locusts 'which in 1874 afflicted Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories In that year the hungry 
swarms destroyed five million bushels of grain ; 
in other words, they devoured the green plants 
that would have produced that quantity. This 
fact alone justifies the hostEity with which the 
creatures are treated wherever they alight, and 
the endeavours made for their total extinction. 
According to Mr Dawson, a scientific observer, 
they consist of but a single species, Galoptenus 
spretusj having, numerous parasitic enemies, besides 
bird^, which devour them greedily. Their breed- 
ing-grounds are the vast unpeopled tracts between 
the one hundred and fourth and one hundred and 
eleventh meridians, and the forty-ninth to fifty- 
third i)aiaEels. Mr Da'wson states that being on 
' the high plains near White Mud Biver, he saw 
' s’ivarms of locusts on the -wing ‘ at all altitudes, 
foEo'wing no determinate direction, but sailing 
in circles, and crossing each other in flight. The 
greater number were hovering over the swamps 
or spots of luxuriant grass, or resting on the 
prairie. A slight breath of wind ■would induce 
them all to take wing, causing a noise like that 
of the distant sound of surf, or a gentle breeze 
among x^ine-trees. Tiie^^ aj^peared ill at ease, as 
if anxiously awaiting a favourable wind.^ Their 
migration is not flight, for they have no intrinsic 
power of directing their course, but like a sailing- 
vessel, must depend on the wind for propulsion. 
Their fixed determination to travel in a certain 
direction, and the wmnderful instinct which leads 
them to wait for a favourable wind, are pointed 
out by Mr Dawson as worthy of special remark. 
The favourable wnnd is of course that which blows 
towards the settlements and lands under cultiva- 
tion. There is evidence that the young broods 
at times migrate from the settlements to the 
breeding-grounds of their parents : on -whicli Mr 
Daw^son says : ‘ It would be a fact surpassing in 
interest the journeys of birds of passage, if it . 
should he found that the locust requires two 
genprations to complete the normal cycle of its 
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migration/ Evidently estiiroation to be effectual 
must be on a great scale. One of the |>lans pro- 




when the young locusts are hatched. Another 
plan is to suddenly burn a broad belt of country 
when it is known that swarms are approaching ; 
but this applies only to ^ the unsettled districts. 
Another is by planting of trees to create a rainfall 
and infuse damp into the climate : moisture being 
fatal to locust life. Coniferous trees especially 
appear to exert a protective effect. One of the 
districts of Manitoba has never been ravaged by 
locusts. It is separated by a belt of fir forest, 
which they have never been known to cross. 

From a paper read before the Helvetic Society 
of Science at Basel we learn that the fever districts 
of Switzerland are the valley of the Rhone in its 
middle course between Martigny and Brieg, and 
some parts of the canton Tessin. Owing to the 
large extent of marshes in these districts, malaria 
and intermittent fevers and neuralgia prevail in 
the summer and autumn. The effect of town-life 
in promoting consumption is made evident by the 
fact that in Zurich the deaths from pulmonary 
phthisis are one hundred and four to the thousand, 
'while in^ Zug they are not more than seventeen. 
Tillers of the ground have thus ^an important 
advantage over those who work in shops and 
factories. ConsumiDtion disappears %Yith altitude, 
and dwellers on the mountains or in the upper 
valleys are free from it ; but on the other hand 
they are very liable to infianimation of the respira- 
tory organs. Deaf and dumb persons, in propor- 
tion to the population, are more numerous than 
in any other country of Europe. And lastly, w’e 
gather that ‘alcoholism' is on the increase in 
Switzerland as well as elsewhere. 

A commnnication to the Societe de Medecine at 
Caen makes known that the natives in some parts 
of Egypt cure hydrophobia by administering a 
certain insect called Darnah. The insect is a 
species of Mylahris. To facilitate the swallowing, 
it is given to the patient inclosed in a ripe 
date. 

A doctor in Paris has invented an apparatus 
which he calls a spirophore, to be employed for 
the relief of persons suffering from asphyxia or 
suffocation. It may be described as a chamber 
constructed of zinc : in this chamber the patient 
is placed, but his , head remains outside. Air is 
then drawn from the chamber by a pump ; the 
patient’s lungs expand : air is then pumped into 
the cylinder, and the lungs contract ; and this 
operation is continued at intervals until the patient 
recovers. 

. The account of an experiment with ozone may 
be interesting to non-professional readers : ‘ A piece 
of fresh beef was cut into two equal parts, one of 
which was placed in a stoppered bottle containing *| 
ordinary air, and the other in a similar bottle con- 
taining ozonised ain In five days the meat in the 
first bottle was in full putrefaction, while that in 
the second bottle containing ozonised air, was as 
fresh as when put in, nor. was any change mani- 
fested on the tenth day, when the bottle was 
opened to see if the meat had any offensive 
odour. Although the stopper was then quickly 
replaced, putrefaction had commenced on the fol- 
lowing day. Milk was kept in ozonised oxygen 
for eight days without undergoing any change.* 


Professor 0. Rood of New York states that in ' 
certain conditions of the eye, such as are produced 
by prolonged excitation, nervous derangement, or 
by effects of fever, the nerves which convey 
impressions of colour fail to act, and give rise to 
‘temporary green colour-blindness/ This is a 
fact which should be borne in mind by persons 
whose occupation requires them to distinguish 
colours. 

The question of the effect of sun-spots on climate 
has been often discussed, but so many considera- 
tions are involved therein that many years must 
pass before it will be settled. In a paper pub- 
lished in tho. Monthly Notices of the Astronomical 
Society, Professor Langley of Allegheny Observa- 
tory, Pennsylvania, after shewing the different 
points from which the question must be ajD- 
proaclied, states, as the result of his own investi- 
gations, that ‘ sun-spots do exercise a direct and real 
influence on terrestrial climates, by decreasing the 
mean temperature of this planet at their maximum. 
This decrease is, however, so minute, that it is 
doubtful -whether it has been directly observed 
or discriminated from other changes. The whole 
effect is represented hy a change in the mean 
temperature of our globe in eleven years not 
exceeding three-tenths, and not less than one- 
twentieth, of one degree of the Centigrade thermo- 
meter/ 

Captain Watkin, R.A., has invented a range- 
finder, under different forms, for use in military , 
and naval training and in time of war. If a hos- 
tile ship is approaching our coast or working her 
way into a harbour, it is important to know her 
exact distance, so that she may be hit by the heavy 
shot of the defensive batter}-. The range-flnder, 
which is a combination of a telescope and a spirit- 
level, requires not more than eight seconds to 
indicate the distance in yards on a scale, and the 
giins can then be brought to bear with unerring 
accuracy. Should the ship be hidden by smoke, 
observers, mth an electric position-finder are 
stationed some way off, and make known her 
movements by. telegraph, whereby the gunners can 
keep up their fire although they cannot see the 
enemy. This seems incredible ; but the explana- 
tion is, that by means of charts ruled in squares, 
the position of a ship in any square or any part of 
a square can be identified, and aim taken accord- 
ingly. Another form of range-finder, of very 
simple construction,, is intended for use on land. 

It is a japanned metal box ten inches^ by four, 
with a few holes in two sides, and one half of the 
top free to open by a hinge. Inside is an arrange- 
ment of mirrors, and a boxwood scale of yards 
from six hundred to four thousand. With this 
instrument and three staves, used in determining 
a base, one man by himself can ascertain the range 
of an object— a battery, a wood, a river, or a body 
of men, in three minutes ; with two men it can foe 
accomplished in one minute. Truly we may say 
that the art of killing becomes more and more 
scientific. 

The Geological Survey Department in New 
Zealand has published a Report on the climate of 
that country extending over a series of years, and 
brought down to 1873. From this we gather that 
the rainfall of New Zealand presents some analogy 
with the rainfall of England in the difference of 
amount between the eastern and western coast. 
Taranaki, for example, on the west coast of the 
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Hortli Island, has an annual rainfall of more than 
sixty inches ; while Napier, on the east coast, has 
about thirty inches.' In the South. Island, the 
yearly fall at Hokitika, on the west, is a hundred 
and twenty inches ; while at Dunedin and Christ- 
church it is not more than one quarter or one- 
third of that quantity. The climate of Nelson is 
described as the ^ most pleasant and finest in New 
Zealand, on account of its calm winter, the pro- 
tection of its chains of mountains, und its clear 
sky, which is but rarely covered with clouds.' Yet 
Nelson is a rainy place : more than nine inches of 
rain have fallen there in a single day. 

Owing to the peculiarities of climate, the glaciers 
on the west side of the New Zealand Alps descend 
very low, down to about seven hundred feet only 
above the level of the sea ; and this is in the same 
geographical latitude as Leghorn. But different 
from the glaciers of Europe, the lower part of 
the New Zealand glaciers are decorated by pines, 
beeches, tree-ferns, and fuchsias in luxuriant 
^owth. I 

From an accompanying Eeport on the minerals , 
of the colony, we learn that more specimens of ' 
coal had been analysed than in any previous year, 
and that they ‘ represent an immense quantity of 
workable coal of excellent quality.' A splendid 
industrial prospect this for New Zealand, 

The system of telegraph weather-signals has 
been adopted by the government of Canada ; and 
storm warnings and other meteorological par- 
! ticulars are now regularly despatched to and 
from a number of stations in the Dominion three 
times a day. The central office is at Toronto, and 
thence tlie signals are telegraphed to Washington. 
A noonday time-gun is fired every day by elec- 
tricity at Quebec, and for the benefit of ship- 
masters accurate time-signals are sent to the pro- 
vincial outports : from all of which we see that 
Canada is co-operating praiseworthily in the grand 
meteorological and astronomical telegraph scheme. 

The Iludson's Bay Company are taking measures 
for improving the navigation of the Saskatchewan 
and other -waters in their great territory. The Eed 
Eiver and Lake Winnipeg are embraced in the 
scheme, wliich, when carried out, will open \7ater 
communications to the base of the Eocky Moun- 
tains. The natural resources of those hitherto 
unfrequented regions are so great that any under- 
taking which promises to render them available 
should be encouraged. Their value will prove to 
be far beyond that of mere hunting-grounds, 
especially when the great thoroughfares cross them 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Out of the proceeds of a munificent bequest, the 
Academy of Sciences at Turin have founded a 
biennial prize, to be given alternately to foreigners 
and to Italians. It is called the Bressa prize, from 
the name of the testator, a beneficent doctor of 
medicine ; and the programme sets forth that ‘the 
net interest of the first two years will be given to 
that person, of whatever nation or country he be, 
who shall have during the previous four years 
made the most important discovery, or published 
the most valuable work on Natural and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Natural History, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physiology, and Pathology, as well as 
Geology, History, Geography, and Statistics.' The 
year 1879 is fixed for the award of the first prize, 
which will amount to twelve thousand francsj 
about four hundred and eighty' pounds sterling. 


In 1881, Italians only will be allowed to compete, 
and so on every two years. With so wide a range 
of subjects, a crowd of competitors may be ex- 
pected, and the difficulty of deciding on the best 
among so many will be exceedingly great. 

CATS. 

It is not often that we hear any credit rendered to 
the cat for either intelligence or affection ; and 
it is therefore pleasing to be able to record two 
instances in which one, if not both of these 
qualities is shewn in a remarkable manner in this 
animal. A gentleman writing from India to a 
friend in England, a few mails ago, says of a pet 
Persian cat : ‘I was lolling on the sofa, drowsily 
perusing !the newspaper a few mornings ago, when 
Tom came and stood near me mewing in a plain- 
tive way, as if to attract attention. Not -wishing 
to be disturbed, I waved him off. He, how’ever, 
returned in a minute or so, and this time jumped 
on to the sofa, and looking me in the face, re- 
newed his noise more vigorously’'. Losing patience, 

I roughly drove him away. He then went to 
the door of an adjoining room, and stood there 
mewing most piteously. Fully aroused, I got up 
and went towards him. As I approached, he made 
for the further corner of the room, and began to 
shew fight, bristling up and flourishing his tail, 
i It at once struck me that there was an unwelcome 
' visitor in the room, wffiicli Tom wished to get rid 
of; and sure enough, in looking towards the 
corner, I discovered a cobra coiled up behind 
a boot-shelf under a dressing-table. The noise 
made by our approach aroused the snake, and he 
attempted to make off; but I despatched him with 
my gun, which -was ready loaded close by. Yom- 
should have seen Tom's satisfaction. He ran 
between my legs, rubbing himself against them ; 
caressingly, as if to say, “Well done, master 1" The | 
snake measured five feet seven inches in length.’ 

The friend to whom this incident is related, 
after reading it to me, w’ent on to say, that some 
years ago, w’hen in India with her father, the 
family were gathered after tea, one rainy evening, 
listening to one of their number who was reading 
an interesting story. While thus engaged, a cat 
of which her father was very fond jumped on to 
his knee, and moving about in a restless manner, 
began to mew in a louder key than usual. The 
old gentleman, as was his wont, commenced to 
caress the cat, expecting thereby to quiet it ; Imt 
to no purpose. It shewed signs of impatience, by 
jumping down and up again, mewing vigorously 
the whole time. Not wishing to be interrupted 
in what was going on, lie called for a servant to 
put the cat out of the room ; but Puss would not 
tamely submit to an indignant turn-out, aiid^com- 
menced clawing at the old man’s feet. This he 
thought was going too far : he rose to chastise the 
cat ; but ere he had time to do so, he discovered 
that it was nothing less than a timely warning 
which Puss had given him ; for not far from where 
he sat there w^as, under the table, a small venom- 
ous snake, which probably would have bitten him 
had lie molested or trampled on it. The reptile 
was immediately killed ; and Pass ceased her 
mewing. 
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pon-idge and mittr. ^ That, in a great measure humble class. However poor be their dress w 
kept him going for the day. To stay his hunger, see in their graceful figure, their gentle manjiei 
however, a piece of pease-bannoek about the .size their flowing hair, their sparkling iWlio-ent eye 
ofyonrhand and nearly an inch thick, which his that they are ladies by nature, and woukW 
mother had baked on the girdle, was stuffed into polished up, do credit to any society in tirtL 
his right-hand pocket-the left one being occupied dom. Such was Jenny Graham, whn unconsdS 
with his peene and bools —and so he was pro- of her girlish beauty, was an object of o-enerai 
yided with dinner ; for beyond the lump of ban- admiration. With good taste, as I bit of decora 
nock and a drink of water, which he scooped with tion, she often had a rose or a spink, or spri^ of 
his hand from the Tweed, he tasted nothing till he honeysuckle, ■ stuck in the breast of her^dress 
WM comforted with a repetition of porridge and The boys at the school called her ‘The Flower of 
milk for supper. So much lor Rob’s dress and Kailzie.’ nioncr ot 

m^e of living.^^ _ -is ekildren together, Rob and Jenny grew up 

By some unaccountable feeling, I felt interested with brotherly and sisterly affection. In autumn 
in Rob. I saw him daily seated in the left-hand Boh yisited and climbed the gean-trees at Haystoun 
corner of the school as yon go in poring oyer his Bum, to bring home a capful of geans 
lesson or playing some prank when the master’s cherries for Jenny. Sometimes ascending the hills 

to him how to nork out a question in arithmetic ‘ craw-oronps,’ a kind of wild bilberries from the 
IMe^* f “ t afforded some lofty ridges which overlook the valle’y of The 

little advice as to his style of penmanship in Glen-aU to be a posie or offering to sister Jenny 

mfnktfrs'^ t” Examination by Requiting these attentions, she accompanied him 

ministers, rnagistrates and other great people. As to the Torwood when he went to scL the tall 
for his reading I did not interfere, for it would pine-trees in quest of young rooks. And the two 
have been useless. Like other pupils, he read had often rambles along the river-bank from Car- 
alond with a coarse lacihty, lessons from Barrie’s drona to Kingsmeadows, on which occasions it was 
Collection, and repeated psalms by heart, with little no unusual thing to see them seated on the mieen 

°f ® peninsula which diao-onally 
might have heard juts into the water. It is a pleasant spot, nearly 
him a hundred yards off-— no one finding fault, opposite the ruins of Horsbrugh Oa^le which 
no even old Barrie, m his duffle spencer and picturesquely crown the height on the northern 
^ rown wig, who had come a long way m his gig side of the river. Here, on the edge of the penin- 
.0 honour the ceremonial, and dine afterwards sitla grew quantities of tall rashes, with which Rob 

m-i ^ o/y - , _ - wiiOy proud, of li6r rustic docoraitioii'!? 

The trifling mtercouree I had with Rob led me pered home with them in the glee of innocent 
o make inqmries about his origin and place of childhood o e oi innocent 

■esidence. It was a simple story. He was the There was but one drawback in the pleasure 

occupant of derived by Jenny from these river-side rambles 
^■^es, known as Kailzie Park She felt pretty safe as far as the small peninsula' 
nrk' a kind of offshoot of the Beyond that, westward along the grera haus-h 

Mill, she apprehended danger. On 
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to Peebles, Bob rendered Mmself famous by gramme, was apparently unable to compreliend 
Iiaving caught the ramper eel, and of having the meaning of the sudden uproar. Lifting his 
skinned it too. As a trophy, he came one morn- head inquiringly, he viewed the force which in- 
ing to school with the skin of the eel wound vited his attention. ^ Only four boys ; I shall soon 
round his ankle like a garter. ATe mention the settle them.’ If the Esliiely bull had any mind at 
circumstance as an instance of Poob’s pluck, and all, that is what he probably thought of them, 
that he was not unqualified to face the Esliiely They were only worthy of his contempt. Still 
bull. there came the provoking cry of Bull, bull, bull ! ’ 

Saturday, on which was to be the proposed uttered with offensive reiteration. The challenge 
diversion Vith the bull, at length arrived. It was to the last degree insulting. There was an 
was a delightful day. The air serene, the fields impertinence in it that was unendurable. Coming 
and trees around in. their best verdant array, to this conclusion, up "went the bull’s tail, as if 
Shielgreeii Kips on the one hand, and the Lee shaking out a banner of defiance, and with a 
Pen on the other, stood out as prominent peaks mighty roar he moved at a trot which gradually 
against the bright blue sky. A more charm- increased in speed. 

ing scene is not found in Peeblesshire. The He was a grand sight. There he came frenziedly 
Esiiiels herd of cows, with the bull a little apart, on with his surly white face, his generally dun 

were coiujposedly grazing in the field imme- colour, his black muzzle, and short pointed horns, 

diately adjoining the pool at the mill. There Well shaped, he would have taken a prize at 

had been heavy rain up the country the previous Islington, even in these days of advanced cnl- 

day, which had swollen and deejDened the river, ture. At a bound he cleared a low dike near the 
which, without being greatly discoloured, flowed river, to which he went as direct as an arrow, 
majestically between its green banks. Its increased wdth a view to attack the foe on their own ground, 
depth was favourable for Bob’s purpose. The 2)ool What did he care for the Tweed. He had forded 

with a swirl here and there on its surface, was in it dozens of times. He had stood in it up to 

capital order. All circumstances conspired to pro- the middle in hot clays with all the cows about 
mise success for the intended exploit. him, cooling their legs and whisking their tails 

At the ajqDointed hour, the three lads, Jackson, to -keep off the flies. He would at once cross the 
Bamage, and Cla^^icerton, who \vere to act as assist- river. 

mts, were at their post. There they were seated In his eagerness to get at the enemy, the Esliiely 
m the grass under an old ash-tree, on the bank bull with all his accomplishments failed to re- 
the river at Scott’s Mill. Bob also kept tryst, member that at this point fording was impossible, 
’or his eomx^anions had hardly seated themselves and that Ij® must inevitably take to sAvimming, 
when he appeared on the scene, carrying a short which was not exactly within his exiierience. In 
Jilt very effective oak walking-stick. The stick his sober moments he might have thought of this, 

was a kind of heirloom. It had belonged to Bob’s Now, his blood was uj:), and on he drove right 

^'andfather, a stirring fellow in his time, and into the pool. 

.ikely enough the stick had figured as a Aveapon Like a general at the head of an army, Bob 
.11 braAvls at Beltane fair. The stick was a remark- steadily A?atched the motions of his antagonist as 
ible stick. At the upper end was a round knob he came headlong on to the attack. . His attitude 
ashionably carved, near Avhich there was a hole Avas AAmrthy of being pictured by an artist. With 
or a cord, Avhich could be wound round the hand delight he saAv the bull achmuce right ouAvard, 

►r Avrist. The lower end of the stick Avas shod instead of making a circuit to a loAA^er and 

^ith Avhat looked like a jAke, that Avoiild take a shalloAver part of the river — in which case the 
;ood grip of the frozen ground in winter, and be game AA^ould have been up. When the monster, 
ormidable in any defensive struggle. Bob had snorting and belloAAung, AAutlx flashing eyes, and 
ppropriated the stick for the day, and A?e shall with his tail up, plunged into the pool, Bob’s 
mmediately see the use he made of it. time, was come. Noav or neA’-er he must act. 

Well, here were the four boys met. There were It was a trying moment, but with teeth clenched, 
mt few Avords spoken. The business of the three Bob neAmr quailed- Like a good soldier going 

Liixiliaries was to do all in their power to enrage into action, he had but one feeling, and that 

he bull by shaking handkerchiefs of different to do his duty. Noav^ then, for it. To throAv 
jolours they had brought AA’ith them ; and particu- off his clothes till he stood stark naked, AA^as the 
arly when Rob was engaged with the animal, they work of an instant. Seizing the old oak stick 
?ere to run hither and thither, and by derisive and firmly attaching it by the cord to his Avrist, 
bouts draAv it away in any required direction, he dashed down the' bank into the water. He 
rhis and other measures being understood, the AA^'as a capital swimmer, could dive and turn 
)lay commenced. ^ -vvith a sort of amphibious instinct, as most 

There Avas a united shout, the handkerchiefs river-side boys can. Courageously he struck out, 
rere Avildly Avaved. Next, a provoking cry of heading a little to get up stream and bear doAvn 
Bull, bull, bull!’ assitiled the object of attack, on the enemy. About and about he swam, 
t was like a trunqxet summoiss to battle. ever with the stick dangling from his A?rist. The 

The bull being unacquainted AAdth the bull saw his a|5proach, and Avitli a fierce glare 
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turned abruptly towards liim. Bob eluded tbe 
encounter by diving out of siglit. This sudden 
and strange disappearance considerably discon- 
certed the bull He could not imagine what had 
become of Rob, and in his perplexity determined 
to proceed towards the hank, on which the boys 
kept shouting and defying him; so onward he 
went, more enraged than ever, hut somewhat con- 
fused in mind from the novelty of the proceedings. 

During this by-play Bob had, underneath the 
water, got skilfully to the rear of the bull. This 
is what he had all along wanted. He now felt 
that the day was his own. Api^roaching the hull 
stealthily, he got hold of liis tail, which was 
floating conveniently in the water, and with a 
degree of dexterity worthy of an acrobat, he 
leaped at a bound upon his back. It was a 
singularly well-managed feat, A terrible fix this 
for the Eshiely hull. He never expected to have 
been made the victim of such a trick. The superior 
brain of a schoolboy had out-manceuvred him. 
When Bob got fairly astride on the hull, and 
loosening the cord, flourished the stick in his 
hand, his hoy-companions, in their mirth, set up a 
roar of laughter. It was a pity there was not a : 
larger body of spectators. The scene would have 
brought down the house at Astley^s. 

The bull was of course prodigiously annoyed, 
besides being enraged to madness at finding a boy 
seated on his back, as if he had been a riding- 
horse let out for hire. hTo bull in the universe had 
ever been treated with such atrocious indignity. 
Moved by these heart-rending considerations, he 
wriggled, in the hope of getting Boh off his back. 
As jockeys would say, Bob was firm in the saddle. 
A horse may plunge and rear and throw his rider, 
hut he does so by having good footing. The bull 
had no footing at all. He had no point d'appwi. 
He was swimming for bare life, and had enough to 
do in keeping his head above water. He had .no 
fins wherewith to propel himself in any required 
direction. ISTo webbed feet His cloven hoofs 
could make little way in the water. In short, do 
as he liked, he could not throw his rider. Boh 
had him at his mercy. 

As has been said, Bob had no wish to kill the 
bull, nor ‘did he wish to maim or seriously injure 
him. As he used to avow, he wanted to give him 
'a drilling.’ He now began operations. With a 
swing of the arm, he brought down the knob of 
the cudgel with a smart blow on the head of 
the animal, saying at- the same time : ‘ TaV that 
for frightening our Jenny.’ And so on he went, 
raining down blows on the head and shoulders, 
always repeating : ‘ Tak’ that, and that, for fright- 
ening our Jenny. Ill learn you no to he sae 
ready crossing the river and running after people.’ 
The hull perhaps did not understand the full 
force of Bob’s meaning; but he knew he was 
overpowered in a way to bring down his pride. 

‘Hit him on the horns. Bob,’ cried Sandy 
Clapperton. ‘ He ’ll no like that.’ 

Bob was not a cruel boy. He had true courage 


and generosity, and would not take a mean advan- 
tage of his enemy. He accordingly did not feel 
inclined to strike the bull on the horns, for he 
might have broken or dislodged one of these 
appendages, and damaged the beast past recovery. 
So he continued to beat him in a manner to he 
painful and mortifying without being absolutely 
injurious. It was amazing how this untutored 
country lad knew the exact length he might 
reasonably go. There was in it no small degree 
of intuitive common-sense. Swimming about in 
a lumbering way, the Eshiely bull was for the 
first time made amenable to discipline. By the 
persuasive agency of the walking-stick, he was 
constrained to swim in a kind of circle, as if per- 
forming in a piece of horsemanship at a circus. It 
was important never to let him get so near the land 
on either side as to find a footing. He was kept 
as nearly as possible in the middle of the pool, 
round about and round about, beaten with the oak 
stick all the way, and told by Bob that he was 
punished as a mean-spirited wretch for running 
after and frightening little girls. 

The whole thing was a pretty piece of rude play. 
Bob was , a moral disciplinarian. Out of his own 
conceptions of rectitude, he did that which the 
public at large ought long since to have done in a 
regular and legal manner. The Eshiely bull ought 
to have been suppressed as being a nuisance, 
almost as dangerous to the community as a wild 
beast. Hohody interfered to any good effect. The 
proprietor of the animal was one of those miser- 
ably selfish individuals who, minding only their 
own interest, are indifferent to the rights of others. 
He had been frequently told of the alarm caused 
i in the neighbourhood by the bull, but treated 
! the matter as of small consequence. If the bull 
annoyed or killed anybody, what did he care? 
People should keep out of its way. As a self- 
constituted minister of justice, Bob Graham, after 
a droU. fashion, settled the business. By dint of 
his grandfather’s stick he brought the bull to its | 
senses, forced it to see the error of its ways. 

The play lasted about half-an-hoiir* During 
that time, in its gyrations in the water. Bob gave 
the bull what he considered a proper chastisement. 
Reduced to extremity, it had no heart to prose- 
cute the war. It was fain to get back to its 
own side of the water. Boh indulged it in this 
laudable desire, for he thought he had humiliated 
it sufficiently. ‘‘‘He let it make for the north side 
of the river. Just as its fore-feet touched the - 
ground, he gave it a parting thwack which it 
was likely to remember. And dropping off at the 
tail, he bade the bull good-morning. The beast 
staggered away in an exhausted and dazed con- 
dition to whence it came, with its tail between 
its legs, and cowed in a vray that never bull was 
before. Having done his duty, Bob swam across 
to the southern hank, with his grandfather’s stick 
in his teeth, and was congratulated on his gal- 
lantry by his juvenile companions, as also by 
the miller in his dusty garments, and two or 
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tlxree other spectators who had collected at the 
spot. 

From that day forward the Eshiely bull never 
crossed the river, nor did he run impetuously to 
attack strangers passing on the highway. The 
nonsense was taken out of Mm. As the Peebles 
folk said, in their old-fashioned vernacular, he had 
got ^ a staw ’ — meaning an elfectual surfeit The 
proprietor of the bull affected to be' angry at the 
way the animal had been treated ; but was only 
laughed at. The thing was too ludicrous to be 
taken up seriously. 

Were this a romance, we should describe Poh 
Graham as going abroad, and like another Clive, 
distinguishing himself in the public service. But 
ail we have to relate is a simple country 
story, as events are recalled by memory. Bob's 
extraordinary feat in taming the Eshiely bull, 
and adroitly suppressing a gross local evil, met 
with no public acknowledgment. He moved in 
too obscure a sphere to be complimented. Bob, 
however, never boasted of his exploit, nor did 
he care for its being mentioned. The incident 
is long since forgotten ; perhaps not remembered 
by a single person alive but the present narrator. 
As far as we have heard, Bob Graham, who might 
be designated the ' gallant Graham,' dropped into 
the j)osition of a ploughman, from which he rose 
by his industry and intelligence, to be a grieve 
or land-steward in the neighbourhood. Unlearned, 
yet sagacious ; valiant, yet docile j humble, yet 
manly and independent, Rob might be accepted 
as a specimen of those * hardy sons of toil' spoken 
of feelingly by Burns in melodious verse, and of 
whom the poet himself is recognised as having 
been an illustrious example. 

^ Bonny Jenny Graham,' Bob's sister, is said to 
have been married to a farmer in the west country, 
and this is all we can tell of the gem of the old 
burgh school, the ‘ Flower of Kaiizie.' 


PHOTOGBAPHIO PROGRESS. 

Tr is doubtful whether any industrial art has made 
such 3?apid strides within the last thirty years as 
that of Photography. Founded upon the simple 
discovery that a certain chemical salt — the chloride 
of silver—hecomes blackened upon exposure to 
light, the art has grown step by step into an im- 
portant national industry. It would be next to 
impossible to estimate the number of persons who, 
directly and indirectly, owe their daily bread to 
King Sol in his character of Artist. A glance at 
the advertisement columns of one of the journals 
devoted to this interest will give us some idea of 
the busy number of camp-followers running in the 
wake of the huge army of photographic artists 
of Great Britain alone. Opticians, pajper-makers, 
chemical manufacturers, glass-makers, cabinet- 
makers, besides a host of others who supply the 
€t-ca4era$ of the business, vie with each other in 
the adaptability of their goods. Other countries 
can no doubt shew a similar list— notably France, 


whose paper is used by photographers throughout 
the world. 

Although the peculiar affinity of silver chloride 
for light was discovered by Scheele just one hun- 
dred years ago, its application to art was not 
recognised until the year 1839, when Daguerre in 
France and Talbot in England almost simulta- 
neously hit upon the method of rendering per- 
manent the pictures which had been before ob- 
tained, but which had faded away into darkness 
as quickly as the daylight which had given them 
birth. This discovery of fixmg the image, as it is 
technically called, was really the starting-point 
of an art, samples of which, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, are now to be found in every homestead in 
the kingdom. 

The mysterious power which could seize almost 
instantaneously the fleeting appearances of moving 
life, could not fail to take a strong hold on the 
public attention. Other art-pursuits had of course 
previously had numerous aspirants, but they came 
and went as fashions do, without leaving any per- 
manent good behind them. Hot so photography, 
which is perhaps unique in owing its present state 
I of perfection to the exertions and }3atient investiga- 
i tions of mere amateurs. The reason of this unusual 
I state of things is probably due to the fact that 
photography has required a |arge expenditure of 
both time and money to bring it to maturity; both 
which commodities are more plentiful with those 
who have not to work for daily bread. 

The earliest sun-pictures, as produced by Da- 
guerre, and named after him, were formed on 
silver plates treated with iodine. After exposure 
in the camera, they were developed by the action 
of mercury vapour, which attached itself to those 
portions of the plate ■ which had received the 
greatest amount of light. Such pictures were 
necessarily difficult of multiplication, each im- 
pression requiring a separate exposure and develop- 
ment. Exam j)les of this early method of photo- 
graphy may still be seen in many houses, where 
they have been carefully treasured as mementoes 
of friends who have x>assed away. These pictures 
are by no means of a permanent nature, the, 
action of the air contributing with other causes 
to tarnish the silver plate, and so gradually to 
destroy the image thereon. 

The discovery of the collodion process by Archer 
in 1851, quite supplanted the previous method, 
and gave photography an impetus which has 
carried it rapidly forward to the present date. 
Huinerous substances have been tried at diflerent 
times to support mechanically the delicate sun- 
printed image, but nothing has as yet been found 
to equal collodion upon glass. 

Photographic art has now become such a thing 
of our every-day life, that perhaps there is scarcely 
an intelligent person who does not know the differ- 
ence between a negative and a positive. Every 
one nowadays has his or her portrait taken at 
least once, and can well remember the nervous- 
ness incidental to a first visit to the photogra|>hic 
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studio. Usually the photographer is kind enough 
to allow his anxious client a glimpse of the picture 
in its earliest stage, when the lights are where the 
shades ought to be, and vice vend. Such is the 
negative, from which any number of positives may 
be printed by the action of sunlight on prep^ared 
paper placed underneath it. These silver prints 
(for although the silver 'plate is banished with the 
old method, chloride of silver^ contained in the 
pores of the paper still holds its own) have un- 
fortunately the character of not being as perma- 
nent as they might be. This fault is commonly 
attributed to carelessness in not thoroughly elimi- 
nating the salt used in fixing the pictures ; so that, 
by a strange anomaly, the discovery which claimed 
to make our photographs permanent is now charged . 
with the sin of causing their ultimate deterioration. 
Photographers complain that the great competition, 
which has led to the adoption of low-priced work, 
%vill not permit them to give to the washing of the 
prints the time and attention which permanence 
demands. There are no doubt other causes at 
work in our heavily charged town atmospheres | 
which have a destructive effect on our p>hoto- 1 
graphs. At anyrate, be the cause what it may, it 
is the rule and not the exception to find a paper 
print of, say ten years old, sadly faded and gene- 
rally disfigured. Such a great disadvantage as this 
lias met with an antidote in the shape of a dis- 
covery which has to a certain extent superseded 
the practice of silver printing. We allude to the 
carbon process, which is dependent upon the 
curious fact that bichromatised gelatine, after ex- 
posure to light, becomes insoluble. That is to say, 
a mixture of gelatine with the bichromate of an 
alkali — such as the bichromate of potash — will 
remain soluble so long as it is excluded from light. 
Carbon in the form of lampblack, or indeed any 
pigment, is mixed with this bichromatised gelatine, 
and paper coated therewith is exposed under a 
negative in the same way as in the case of a silver 
print, warm water being, afterwards used to wash 
out those portions of the prepared surface which 
the sunlight has not rendered immovable., 

Such, briefly, is the mode of producing the so- 
called carbon pictures, which without doubt are, 
as they claim to be, as lasting as the paper on 
which they are printed. They are not equal, in 
point of bidlliancy, to the better known silver pic- 
tures, but this disadvantage is more than counter- 
balanced by their good keeping qualities. The 
word carbon as here used is a misnomer, for as 
we have already indicated, other pigments, most of 
which have a metallic origin, may be used in the 
process. 

Photography as now practised may be classed 
under two general heads~the wet process and the 
dry process ; the first being solely dependent upon 
the use of collodion and the silver bath ; the .other 
dispensing with either or both. Plitherto, the 
great obstacle to the landscape photographer has 
been the cumbrous nature of the impedimenta 
necessary to the production of pictures at a distance 
from home. It is by no means an easy matter to 
transport a dark tent containing a chemical labora- 
tory, together with a camera and the necessary 
supply of water, from one place to another. More- 
over, the scenes which naturally tempt the artist 
lie in unfrequented, and oftentimes in almost 
inaccessible places. The use of dry plates, by 
which the necessity of a tent is altogether obviated, 


has rendered the art far more easy of accomplish- 
ment, and has thus placed outdoor photography 
amongst those pastimes which a non-professional 
can successfully pursue. ■ In the wet process the 
sensitive collodion plate must be exposed to the air 
within a very few minutes of its removal from the 
silver bath, otherwise it becomes quite useless ; the 
object of the various dry processes being to pre- 
serve the film in a sensitive state, so that it can be 
exposed as occasion may require, and developed in 
the studio at a future time. It is needless to point 
out that this method of photography dispenses at 
once with any travelling gear except the camera 
and lens, and a convenient light-tight receptacle 
for the sensitive plates. Many ingenious con- 
trivances are now used in the form of changing 
boxes— as they are called — by which plates may 
easily be transferred to the camera without danger 
of exposing them to any accidental gleam of light. 
The jealousy with which a tourist naturally guards 
his treasured dry plates has more than once roused 
the suspicions of the acute Custom-house officer, 

I who, in his zeal for the welfare of the revenue, has 
unwittingly spoilt the produce of many days’ care- 
. ful work, by insisting upon opening the strange- 
looking box ! 

Although it would be beyond the scope of this 
paper to enter into detailed explanation of the 
manner in which dry plates are prepared, the 
importance of the subject must claim some atten- 
tion at our hands. In order to render a col- 
lodion plate capable of being kept indefinitely 
in a dried and sensitive condition, it is found that 
a solution of some organic substance must be 
w^ashed over it, and dried with it, To enumerate 
all the various agents that have been employed for 
this purpose, would be impossible. Tea, coffee, 
sugar, tannin, gum, gelatine, with many other 
compounds, have each found favour with different 
experimenters, and with varying success ; but the 
last-named substance, gelatine, is perhaps likely to 
supersede all the others, as giving more satisfac- 
tory and constant results. , Plates thus prepared, 
although almost wholly disregarded by the pro- 
fessional artist, have, on account of their portable 
nature, a large sale among the amateur members 
of the photographic world. They are also almost 
exclusively used in astronomical, photography, a 
branch of the art to which we will now direct the 
reader’s attention. 

It wull be remembered that on the occasion of 
the last eclipse of the sun, expeditions to observe 
it were sent out from nearly ev^ry country of the 
civilised world ; each expedition depending largely 
npon photography as a means of recording its 
labours. Although the state of the weather at 
many of the selected stations rendered the appara- 
tus useless, a great number of pictures were 
actually obtained, a comparison of which set at 
rest certain theories relating to appearances which 
had up to this time been the subject of much 
discussion and speculation. No human ha,nd could , 
have correctly depicted such an ever- varying object 
as the sun presented at this time, to say nothing 
of the well-known fact that the power of correctly 
estimating appearances varies so much with indi- ■ 
viduals, that a comparison of mere drawings would 
be quite useless for the purpose in view. The 
cause of the periodical changes in the sun’s spots 
yet remains to be discovered ; and it is probable 
that the photographs which are being almost 
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liourly taken (having for their object the solution 
of this problem) will ultimately lead to a satis- 
factory result. 

The transit of Yemxs represents another im- 
portant field of inquiry in which photography has 
done useful work. The expeditions fitted out two 
' years ago, with their splendid array of modern 
instruments, would compare strangely with the 
preparations for the investigation of 1761, when 
Captain Cook started on his ill-fated voyage to 
Otaheite. Still more vivid does the progress of 
scientific research become when we remember that 
the very first observation of the transit of Venus 
was made one hundred years earlier, with no better 
apj>aratiis than a bit of smoked glass. When we 
consider that the main value of such an observa- 
tion rests upon the appearances recorded at the 
moments of ingress and egress of the planet upon 
the sun's face, the importance of a means for secur- 
ing instantaneous pictures will be appreciated. It 
is'^trne that certain optical defects exist in these 
pictures which prevent their use for the purpose 
of reliable measurement ; but these obstacles, we 
trust, may be overcome by 1882, when the next 
transit will be due. 

The practice of micro-photography— that is, a 
combination of the camera with the microscope — 
has lately met with some attention among scientific 
men, and there are now many workers who are 
trying to bring it into the prominence which it 
deserves. Formerly, drawings of microscopic pre- 
parations could only be secured by means of a 
prism (or camera lucida, as it is called), fitted on 
to the eyepiece of the microscope, by which means 
an enlarged spectral image of the object became 
apparent on a sheet of paper placed near the 
instrument ; the lines thus exhibited being ren- 
dered serviceable by the careful use of the lead- 
pencil It is obvious that such means afforded 
a very imperfect representation of the image as 
it really appeared in the field of the microscope, 
even ii' the operator possessed some amount of 
artistic skill ; but now, by the aid of the camera, 
a picture of the most unfailing accuracy can be 
secured in a fraction of a second. Such rapidity 
is only required, however, where the object is of a 
iiuid or animated nature, as in the case of moving 
organisms. Wq venture to think that there is a 
great future in store for micro-photography. 

One of the most recent applications of photo- 
graphy to scientific uses is exeniplified in- its 
adaptation to the spectroscope, by which we are 
furnished with evidence of the composition of 
the heavenly bodies. Any account of this mar- 
vellous device we must, however, leave for a 
future paper* In the fine and useful arts, plioto- 
grax>hy now plays an important part. Portraits, 
life size, executed in oil, are successfully i}ainted 
from .small photographic likenesses, at a com- 
paratively small cost ; and with this important 
advantage, that the likeness in every case is 
unchallengeable. This may be considered a great 
triumph in the photographic art. 

This power of enlargement to any reasonable 
dimensions is a great addition to the resources of 
the photographer ; and it is not alone confined to 
portraiture, as the numerous krge-sized landscapes 
constantly exhibited will testify. In former times, 
wdien the lenses then in use, were capable of in- 
cluding but a small portion of a view^ the only 
%vay to secure large pictures was to take them in 


sections, and afterwards to join the paper prints. 
The lines of junction were 'naturally a great dis- 
figurement to the finished result, to say nothing 
of the extra labour which such mode of proceed- 
ing involved. The impossibility of preserving the 
exact tone of colour in these different sections 
through all the vicissitudes of printing, toning, 
and fixing, was also enough to condemn the pro- 
cess, These difficulties have been altogether obvi- 
ated by the construction of lenses which will 
include any amount of the view l^efore which 
they are placed, and which moreover give^ a 
picture so perfect in detail as to admit of being 
greatly magnified without injury to its beauty. 
The enlargement is now carried out by a coiDying 
camera of the form of the well-known magic 
lantern, and lighted by an oxy-hydrogen or mag- 
nesium burner. The negative takes the place of 
the ordinary j)ainted slide, and the enlarged image 
is projected upon a sensitive surface. 

Perhaps the greatest problem which the photo- 
grapher has to solve is the production of land- 
scapes with their natural- canopy of clouds. This 
difficulty will be understood when we explain that 
the sky being such a brilliant object, requires but 
a very small fraction of the exposure which is 
demanded by the grass and trees beneath it. The 
plan generally adopted is to secure a separate 
negative for each of these component parts of the 
picture, and to join them mechanically previous 
to the operation of printing. The beautiful in- 
stantaneous marine studies wdiich we all admire — 
and which represent the clouds in. every variety 
of form — are produced without this double ex- 
posure ; for it is obvious that the reflective pro- 
perty of water confers equal brightness on all parts 
of the view. 

The production of photographic pictures in 
printing-ink by means of the press is now receiv- 
ing a great deal of attention. Most of the pro- 
cesses adopted owe their origin to the effective 
mixture of gelatine and bichromate of potash. 
It will be necessary to explain that the gelatine ' 
so treated is not only — after exposure to light 
— rendered insoluble, but it becomes quite non- 
absorbent of water. This property is taken 
advantage of in the following manner. A thick 
plate of glass or metal coated with the mixture is 
exposed under a negative, and afterwards placed 
for a time in cold water. It is then found that 
those parts of the plate which represent the lights 
of the picture remain flat ; whilst the other por- 
tions which have been protected from the light 
swell up into high-relief The plate can then be 
rolled with ordinary printing-ink, and impressions 
taken to any reasonable amount 

Space will not permit us to detail the various 
modifications of this process which exist under 
different designations. Metal plates can now, by 
a very similar treatment, be made ready for the 
etching acid. Wood-blocks which no artist but 
the sun has touched, can be given to the engraver 
ready to his hand. The lithographic printer is 
also independent of the draughtsman, for absolutely 
perfect lac-similes of maps, plans, &c. ; line- i 
subjects can also be produced in endless quantity. 

The applications of this wonderful art are already 
legion, and are so continually receiving additions, 
that we may hope that its S];>here of usefulness 
will be extended beyond all present calculation. 
As a means of livelihood for thousands, its 
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importance in a commercial sense is inyalnable, 
while as the handmaid of the philosopher, it 
fulfils a higher duty, in helping ns by sure and 
certain steps to the attainment of scientific truth. 


THE LAST OF THE HADBONS. 

CHAPTER XL— CROSS-PURPOSES, 

Our journey back to Fairview was a very silent 
one. Under the plea of being tired, Lilian lay 
back in the railway carriage with her eyes closed 
and veil clown. 1 did not disturb her, and for 
the best of reasons: I could think of nothing 
very cheering %vhicli could be honestly said. 
Marian Beed was an unpleasant fact, 'which 
could not be argued out of existence, nor even 
smoothed over by all the words in the dictionary 
combined. The carriage was waiting for ns at 
the railw-ay station ; and only just as we arrived 
at Fairview did I venture to speak : ^ Are you 
going , to tell Mrs Tipper to-night, Lilian T 

^ Yes. And you will help me, will you not, 
Mary ? I shall depend upon that ; ' clinging closer 
: to me, and. feeling, I knew, terribly in need of help. 

‘ Of course I will, if you wish it, Lilian. But I 
must stipulate that you first come to my room and 
rest for an hour.’ 

She obeyed me like a child — utterly worn out 
in spirit, holding iny hand fast in hers as she lay 
on the couch, and murmuring every now and 
again : ^ Help me, Mary ; don’t leave me.’ 

^ Since I have promised, I suppose I must, my ' 
dear,’ I replied in a rallying tone. ‘ But - 1 do not 
generally care much about helping peo};)le who do 
not help themselves.’ 

She yielded to a hurst of tears. 

^That’s better, dear — far more sensible,’ I re- 
marked, wiping my own eyes : one generally gets 
on more comfortably after availing one’s self of that 
privilege.’ 

^ Privilege ? ’ 

Bight,” if you prefer the word; one of our 
rights. If one could attain the end by more dig- 
nified means, it might be as well ; hut the grandest i 
of heroines occasionally shed tears ; so I suppose it 
is the best known method of making one’s self 
comfortable ; and harmless enough when used 
with discretion — as heroines use it.’ 

‘Ah, Mary, you are not talking like yourself. 
When you talk like that, I sometimes think it is 
to conceal’ 

‘Well, dear ; why do not you go on ? To con- 
ceal what — ^that I am not a heroine ? ’ I asked in a 
jesting tone, only too glad to be able to draw her 
sufficiently away from painful reflection for a little 
nonsense-talk. 

‘I sometimes think that having larger needs 
than other people ’ 

‘Well,- dear?’ 

‘ Which needs have not been satisfied ’ 

‘There is something still required to make a 
complete sentence, you know.’ 

‘ Are large needs ever quite satisfied, Mary F 

‘ Bear Lilian — dear sister — perhaps not’ 

‘Mary, you said sister P A soft flush in her 
face, and eager love in her eyes. 

‘ Because I meant it, I suppose, dearie ; I can 
give no other reason,’ I said, trying still to keep 
the jesting tone. ‘If you do not object to an 
elderly sister V 


‘ Not if elder sisters do not put themselves oufe 
of reach of the sympathy of the younger.’ 

‘Put themselves,’ I repeated musingly. ‘May 
not circumstances do that for them V 

‘ When will you tell me—dear Mary, when will 
you let me feel that you really are like a sister to 
me?’ 

At which I morbidly shrank back into my shell 
again. ‘ When my love-story is finished you shall 
hear it.’ 

‘ Finished ! As though a love-story ever could 
be finished — as though you or I would care to have 
one, if it could I But you have not told me even 
the beginning.’ 

‘ You have found out that for yourself, darling.’ 

‘ And am I right in thinking — I hope I am not ; 

but Bear Mary, am I to say exactly what I 

I think?’ 
i ‘Exactly.’ 

‘Then sometimes I think that one you loved 
Mary, is he dead ? ’ 

Dead ! Philip dead ! I laughed in spirit. If 
he were dead, should I be alive — in this way ? I 
did not reflect that my silence and the few tears 
which stole down my cheeks might seem to bear 
out her theory as to my having something to 
regret. But I presently shook myself free of senti- 
ment, smilingly observing that we could not afford 
the luxury of analysing our feelings just then. 
Sentiment vrould be only a stumbling-block in our 
way, when we needed all the nerve, courage, and 
steady self-control we could muster. 

‘ To begin with : would you like me to make 
matters smooth and pleasant with Mrs Tipper 
before dinner, Lilian ? You would then perhaps 
find less difficult; 5 r in broaching the subject to Mr 
Trafford, if, as I fancy, you prefer doing so in our 
presence ?’ 

‘Yes; I do prefer that, ever so much; and I 
shall be glad if you will tell auntie, Alary.’ 

As I had anticipated, we found no difficulty in 
bringing the dear little lady to our way of thinking. 
As soon as she had in some degree recovered her 
astonishment at the revelation, she expressed her 
entire approval of what had been done. She 
was not a little shocked and distressed to find her 
brother had been less perfect than she had ima- 
gined him to be ; but it appeared to her a natural 
and right thing that Alariau Beed should be asked 
to come to reside at Fairview. Even my little 
‘ aside,’ which I thought necessary, lest her expecta- 
tions should be unduly raised, to the effect that we 
did not as yet feel quite sure Alariau would be a 
desirable j)erson to live with, had no weight with 
Airs Tipper. She could only look at the question 
from one point of view — whether it was right to ; 
do as Lilian had done. Whether the other would , 
be more or less pleasant to get on with, was, in 
her estimation, beside the matter. There were no 
more complications in Mrs Tipper’s estimate of 
right and wrong, than there were in her niece’s. 

Our real difficulty was to come ; and although 
she said no word about it, I knew Lilian felt 
that it was. Arthur Trafford was dining with us ; 
he very rarely missed coming since Air Farrar’s 
death. But it was not until after dinner, when we 
had returned to the morning-room (we all pre- 
ferred its cosiness to the drawing-room splendour, 
now), that the subject was approached. 

In reply to her lover’s question, which had been 
asked more than once during dinner, and was now 
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lepeated, as to how she had got through the day, 
Lilian drew nearer to me and murmured : ‘Mary 
and I w^ent to town, Arthur/ 

‘ To town ! What for ? Why in the world did 
you not tell me you were going ? It w^as not like 
you, Lilian, to say no word to me about your 
intention last night ; * with, I fancied, a rather 
suspicious glance towards me as he went on : ‘ I do 
not like the idea of your running about like a 
mere’ 

She looked very pale, seeking, I think, in her 
mind for the best way of commencing. 

‘ I was obliged to go ; and you must try not to 
blame me for having said nothing about it to you 
first, Arthur,’ she said, in a low tremulous tone, 
which I saw flattered his vanity, as proof of his 
power, and the timid yielding spirit, which he 
was pleased to think so characteristic of her. Not 
that he. wished her to he timid and yielding to 
any one but himself ; or was ready to make sufli- 
cient allowance for her acting according to her 
nature, upon all occasions. 

‘Blame you, darling! I am only ahxious that 
you ' should be properly protected ’ — with an 
emphasis and glance in my direction, which would 
liave given me some reason to quake, had Mr 
Trafford’s friendship been of great moment to me. 
But I was quite aware that little as I had been 
in favour before, I had been steadily and surely 
declining in his estimation since Mr Farrar’s 
death ; and being, therefore, quite prepared for 
what was to come, I took no offence at the 
‘ properly.’ 

Lilian slipped her hand into mine. ‘ We were 
quite safe, Arthur ; it is not that’— She hesi- 
tated a moment ; then added, crimsoning to her 
temples : ‘ There is something to tell you. Poor 
made a — communication to Alary and me, 
the night — at the last, Arthur.’ 

‘A communication !’ I saw he was now really 
disturbed j too much so to make objection to the 
‘ Mary and me.’ ‘ What do you mean, Lilian ? The 
— will’ 

‘ The loroperty was to have been shared ’ (she 
again carelessly used the word ‘shared,’ in her 
indifference to the monetary part of the question) 
‘between me and — another, if papa had lived to 
sign his will, Arthur.’ 

‘But he did 7iot live to sign it !’ he ejaculated, 
heaving a great sigh of relief, and, somewhat to 
my amusement, glancing triumphantly towards 
me. 

I saw now that he had jumped to the conclu- 
sion that I was the ‘ other’ alluded to. 

‘No; but his last washes would be binding to 
me, Arthur ; even if 1 had not given a promise,’ 
said Lilian. 

To spare her — I could see that he was on the 
verge of giving expression to what was in his 
thoughts, which would have unnecessarily pained 
as well as astonished her — I came to her assist- 
ance. 

‘ Mr Farrar made a revelation to Lilian and me 
during his last moments, Mr Trafford. There is 
another daughter living ; ahd he begged Lilian to 
do the justice which he himself was not spared 
to do; though the will was prepared in which 
Marian was provided for.’ 

‘ Another daughter 1 Share*!’ 

In his first astonishment and dismay, he was 
only able to compass those two facts. But he 


presently added : ‘ He must have been raving. 
It w^ould be the height of folly to take such a 
statement as that seriously ; of course he did not 
know* what he was sajdng.’ 

‘ It has been proved to be true, Mr Trafford. 
There is another daughter ; and Lilian and I have 
seen her.’ 

He had had a few moments for reflection, and 
something of the truth, I think, began to dawn 
upon him'. Looking towards me, he said : ‘ I 
never heard that Mr Farrar was married more 
than once, and I know Lilian was her mother’s 
only child.’ 

‘ Lilian’s sister is three or four years older than 
she is, Mr Trafford,’ I explained. 

He understood now, and said : ‘ In that case, 
Mr Farrar could never seriously have contem- 
plated allowing her to share his property with his 
lawful child. Miss Haddon. — And it is all the 
more to be regretted that you did not take me 
into your confidence at once, Lilian ; ’ turning 
reproachfully towards her. ‘Such matters are 
generally, and very properly, left to the manage- 
ment of gentlemen ; and the lawyer and I could 
have spared you being brought into contact 
with’ 

‘ Papa left it to me to do, Arthur,’ said Lilian, 
in a low voice. 

‘Because he was not at the time capable of 
judging what was best to be done, and he had 
no male friend at hand, I can never sufficiently 
regret happening to be out of the -^vay that night. 
But you will learn in time to understand the 
matter rightly. It would be wrong to his wife 
and child — altogether false sentiment — to talk 
about doing more than is customary in such cases. 
Proper provision should, of course, be made ; but 
I entirely set my face against raising a person of 
that kind above the station to which she doubt- 
lessly belongs.’ 

‘ Papa begged me to be good to her, and I must 
! obey his last wishes. — ^A moment, Arthur ? It is 
indeed too late to draw hack now. I have already 
seen niy — sister, and have asked her to come to 
live at Fairview.’ 

‘ To live ! Here^with you ? Lilian, have you 
taken leave of your senses ? ’ 

‘ I have told you — I promised papa to be good to 
her,’ repeated Lilian with a gentle persistence, for 
which I think he was entirely unprepared. 

‘Nonsense, Lilian!’ he replied, with an angry 
glance in my direction, ‘You have been badly 
advised, I fear. You may be good to the girl with- 
out going to such unnecessary lengths as you seem 
to contemplate doing. Besides, something is surely 
due to me in the matter. Considering our relation 
towards each other, I have just grounds for think- 
ing myself very unfairly treated in not being 
informed of all this before, and aUow’’ed some 
voice in the matter.’ 

Had he been anyway different from himself, I 
might have agreed with him ; but then Lilian 
would have acted very differently. Though sh^ 
knew it not, she had acted as she had done because 
he was what he was, and not from any other reason. 
She had intuitively shrunk from telling him until 
it was too late for interference ; and he himself had 
been to blame for that And though she was now 
rather uncomfortably conscious that, in her anxiety 
to carry out her father’s wishes, she had over- 
stepped the limits of prudence, it was not because 
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my dear/ cheerily put itt Mrs Tipper. ^Heverfear then. Lilian had received a note from Miss 
but good will come of it ; and I really canT see Beed, saying that we might expect her the follow- 
why we shoidnT all be comfortable together/ , ing day by the mid-day train, and reminding the 
‘A sort of happy family, cats, bats, and owls I ^ former of her promise about sending the carriage, 
angrily ejaculated Arthur Trafford. ^ 1 am afraid I It was written in the orthodox boarding-school, 
should not be found sufficiently tame for such a pointed, illegible style ; signed ‘ Your Affectionate 
dove-cot, Mrs Tipper ! ' Sister/ and evidently meant to be an elegant speci- 

Lilian laid her hand upon his arm, looking with men of Miss Beed's epistolary powers. It must, I 
a pained expression into his face : ^ Are you really think, have cost her no little trouble to join to- 
angry with me, Arthur ? Do you give me credit gether so many fine words to convey the intelli- 
for imshing to vex you ? ’ gence that we might expect her. 

‘ I am hurt at your want of confidence in me, Lilian tried hard to overcome the dread, not to 
Lilian. I do not see how you could expect me to say antipathy, she felt ; honestly tried j but it was 
be otherwise.' no use 5 first impressions had been terribly against 

These were better tactics. He saw that they Marian Beed. The poorest cottager's child, seemed 
were, and kept up the injured tone. Presently he a more desirable inmate for Fairview than the 
asked her to go out into the grounds. I believe elegant Miss Beed. The nervous way with which 
he fancied that he had now found the way to Lilian reminded me: ^You have promised not to 
infiuence her, and that it only needed to get her forsake me, Mary/ when the time at length arrived, 
away from our vicinity, to bring her entirely round would have told me how much she dreaded what 
to his own way of thinking. He did not know was to come, had I not already known. I made 
Lilian Farrar. no profession — none was needed between us. Bhe 

An hour later, she came in looking more wearied understood, and was satisfied with niy quiet way 
and sad, but not worsted. Moreover, by her now. 

absolute silence respecting what had taken place We nevertheless found it necessary to clasp 
betw’een them, I knew that she had had me as hands, and look for a moment into each other’s 
well as herself to defend. But, as I had expected, eyes, as a tacit reassurance that whatever might 
he had not succeeded in inducing her to alter come to pass we two were to hold together, when 
her plans ; and the first shadow of the truth had the carriage drew up before the railway station, 
fallen upon both. They knew that they were We had no difficulty in recognising IMiss Beed. 
each something different from what the other had The young lady in deep mourning, her dress trail- 
supposed, ing half a yard behind her on the ground, haughtily 

During the intervening ten days, the subject of giving directions to the porter to see to her luggage, 
Marian Seed’s expected arrival 'was touched upon was unmistakable. 

as little as possible between us ; though I believe ^ And, look after the carriage ; I expect a carriage 

we could none of us think of anything else, we is ' She turned, and caught sight of us advanc- 

avoided anything like discussion upon it. The ing towards her. ^ Oh, here is my sister ! I thought 
only words which passed between Lilian and me you would be waiting, dear ’ (kissing Lilian very 
on the subject were with reference to the room demonstratively ; I was uncharitable enough to 
which was to be prepared for her, and one hesitat- suspect, more for the edification of the people 
ing remark to the effect that Marian might perhaps standing about the platform, than from exuber- 
prefer the relationship not being made known, ance of feeling). ‘Did you come in the carriage ?' 
since she could only be called Miss Beed. ^ Yes ; we drove over/ 

Arthur Trafford had had time for reflection; This I fancy suggested the idea of a small chaise 
and had,T think, come to the conclusion that his to Miss Beed ; and she expressed her fear that her 
wisest course was to make no more objections for boxes ‘and all that' would be more than we could 
the present, but to quietly await the issue. Dear take. Lilian explained that a luggage-cart was in 
old Mrs Tipper looked anxious and nervous, waiting for that purpose. 

though she, made one or two attempts to smooth ‘ Oh, of course ! ' And wnth a negligent air Miss 
matters, amiably opining that the new-comer Beed went through the booking-office with us. 
might prove an agreeable acquisition to our circle, But the first sight of ‘ the carriage’ was almost 
and so forth. But it was evident that she dreaded too much for her philosophy. She uttered an 
the arrival of Marian Beed as much as the rest of us. involuntary ejaculation of astonishment when she 
As to the financial part of the question, she judged saw the barouche with a couple of spirited horses, 
that in her own unconventional fashion, Lilian and men-servants. She, however, very quickly 
would be none the less happy for some diminution recovered her self-possession, sinking back into her 
being made in her large fortune. Her brother had seat with a gracefur languor, which seemed to 
never been quite so happy in affluence as when' he indicate that if she had not gone through the, 
was working his way to it ; and as to herself, she process, before, she had watched others doing it. 
bad more than once confided to me that existence She was quite at ease ; and as she proceeded to 
xt Fairview was not to be compared to the old make talk about the weather, the country we were 
fimes, when she had been busy from morning to passing through, and so forth, I saw that Lilian 
light keeping her little cottage-home in order. In was much less self-possessed than was Marian 
;rutli, such society as she had seen at Fairview had, Beed, gladly leaving me to answer for her. 

10 attraction for her ; and her sympathies were Much as she desired to do right, it would take 
mtirely on the side of a modest competence. Lilian some time yet to feel that this -was a sister. 
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Her very anxiety lest she should not' he kind and 
considerate enough, made her appear nervous and 
ill at ease. At the outset Marian Eeed had placed 
us awkwardly, by shewing that she meant to force 
the sistership upon every one^s notice. I know 
now that she herself experienced no sort of^ shame 
or delicacy respecting the relationship ; whilst 
Lilian by her very nature felt so much, and 
could not in the least perceive the true cause 
of the other’s attitude. Indeed the very self- 
assertion seemed to Lilian but assumed as a sort 
of self-defence against people’s want of charity in 
such cases. 

CUBIOSITIES OF THE EAILWAY-TICKET 
MANUFAOTUKE. 

In an article on ‘Bailway Tickets’ in this Journal 
for September 23, 1876, it was stated that all the 
railway tickets for the whole world, except North 
America, are made in one establishment in the 
north of England. This statement we have since 
found requires correction, and in the correcting we 
gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity for noticing 
a celebrated factory in London, wMch by the 
courtesy of the proprietors, Messrs Waterlow' and 
Sons (now a Company, ^Limited’), we are enabled 
to do. 

Like many other great establishments, Messrs 
Waterlow’s has grown from a small affair to gigantic 
pro|)ortious. Beginning with law-stationery, then 
advancing to account-book manufacture, then to 
! various kinds of commercial printing, it has gone 
on step by step, until at present it gives employ- ! 
ment to between three and four thousand persons. : 
Where the several factories and commercial offices i 
are situated -would be hardly intelligible save to ^ 
Londoners ; suffice it to say that most of them are | 
near Finsbury Square. i 

One of the factories, consisting of lofty build - 1 
ings surrounding an open quadrangle, is devoted 
to ticket making and printing, chiefly railway 
tickets ; and to the process as carried on there, 
we will now direct our readers’ attention. 

The cardboard for tickets is made of a slightly 
spongy texture, well fitted to take paste. It is 
known technically as ‘middles,’ and is the foun- 
dation for two external surfaces of paper, white or 
coloured as the case may be. The primitive paste- 
brush has long been discarded. A cleverly con- 
structed machine pours out a stream of paste on 
two rollers, under or over which pass two sheets of 
paper, eaclx of which becomes tliorougbly pasted 
on one .side. These are then quickly applied to the 
surfaces of the ‘middle.’ The paste-caldrons, in 
a compartment by themselves, have a vigorous 
appetite for fiour, alum, and water, and pour forth 
volumes of steam. To shew what a ‘bit of paste’ 
may become when multiplied by millions, it will 
suffice to say that thirteen sacks of flour ^er week 
are used in this one factory ! After the pasting, 
each sheet of cardboard, large enough for one 
hundred and twenty-five, railway tickets, is, with 
others of the same kind, subjected to fiat-pressure, 
rolling-pressure, and heat, until the surface-papers 
are firmly and smoothly attached to the ‘middle 
exposure to a high temperature in heated chambers 
thoroughly dries them. Cutting-machines sever 
,the sheets into single tickets, the well-known 
railway-ticket ske, all precisely alike in dimen- 
sions. ^ 


Next conies the printing. Messrs Waterlow 
adopt four different commercial systems in the 
supply of these tickets. In the first system they 
manufacture the tickets throughout for the railway 
Companies, who issue them ready for use to the 
booking-clerks at the several stations. In the 
second, they partially print the tickets, leaving 
the Companies to finish them according to the 
varying exigences of the traffic. In the third, they 
sell the blank tickets, properly prepared and cut, 
to the Companies ; the printing in this case being 
wholly carried on by the Companies. And in the 
fourth, they sell the machines to the Companies, 
with a license to use them. To specify the rail- 
way Companies that adopt one ^ or other of these 
systems would be tedious detail. The principal 
machine is a beautiful contrivance invented and 
patented many years ago by Mr Lewthwaite, of 
Halifax, Yorkshire ; and various improvements 
and new adaptations have been made in it from 
time to time by Messrs Waterlow. 

A pile of about five hundred blank tickets is 
placed in an upright tube or hopper, with just 
room to sink down readily. The bottom of the 
tube is open, allowing the lowermost blank to rest 
upon a fiat metal plate. A slider, with a rapid 
reciprocating horizontal motion, strikes the lower- 
most blank dexterously aside to a spot -where it 
can he printed on the back with those cautions, in- 
structions, and references to by-laws which most 
of the ComiDanies deem proper to communicarte to 
the public. Another sharj) stroke drives. the blank 
farther on, where the printing and numbering of 
the front or principal surface are effected. When 
the blank is printed on both surfaces it is struck 
onward again, and comes underneath an exit or 
delivery-tube, just the same height and dimensions 
as the hopper or feeding- tube, up this it is driven 
by a series of jerks, until a pile of (say) five hun- 
dred is finished. In travelling horizontally from 
tube to tube, and vertically up the delivery-tube, 
each ticket acts as a kind of cardboard policeman, 
saying to its predecessor : ‘ Move on, if you please.’ 
And they do move on, all undergoing some process 
or other at each stage of the movement. As the 
pile in one tube lessens, so does that in the other 
increasetin height, like the two columns of liquid 
in a syphon. The whole pile can be removed from 
the delivery- tube at once by a dexterous hand ; but 
■woe betide the luckless wight who ‘makes j)ie’ 
(as the printers call the dropping and disordering^ 
of types in ‘composing’ or ‘distributing’) ; for if 
a single ticket be disarranged, extra trouble is given 
in the after checking and correction. 

As to the various colours displayed on railway 
tickets, some depend on the use of coloured sheets 
of paper in the first instance ; some on the produc- 
tion of stripes of colour in a way bearing a resem- 
blance to the making of coloured stripes ^ on 
earthenware or stoneware in the pottery district ; 
and some by a process more nearly resembling 
ordinary printing. One of the Companies adopts a 
particular diagonal red line on all tickets, distin- 
guishing them from other tickets which have to 
pass through the railway clearing-house. 

The automatic action of the machine or machines 
is very beautiful. , For numlering each ticket, a 
peculiarly constructed wheel is used, which changes 
its iDarticular digit every time a new blank is pre- 
sented to it ; and thus the consecutive numbers 
are produced on a series of tickets with unerring 
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accuracy. A tell-tale index and a tell-tale bell, 
both automatically worked, give information as to 
tlie number of tickets printed, and tlie readiness of 
the machino to take in more food ; but it is a 
matter of practical detail whether and when these 
tell-tales shall be deemed necessary. To give the 
reader an idea of how nicely this mechanism is 
adjusted, it refuses to work unless all the tickets are 
exactly of equal size, nicely squared, and in perfect 
order. It strikes one as being almost like a thing 
of life to see the machine detect a ticket from 
which a piece has purposely been ^ torn off one end ; 
its language is virtually, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther/ for it prints as far as the defective 
ticket, and there stops. 

As neither human thigers nor automatic machines 
are absolutely infallible, errors^ in numbering 
may occur in spite of all i^recautions. These are 
detected in a singular way. All the tickets in one 
series are made to pass through a machine with a 
velocity which the eye can scarcely follow. When 
stopped, the numbers are tested by two little index 
plates or wheels ; if the same number is denoted 
on both indexes, all is well ; but if any error has 
crept in, the index notifications differ, and afford 
means for determining at what part of the series the 
mishap has occurred. 

A sheet of cardboard is certainly not a ponderous 
substance ; but it is surprising how weighty the ; 
packages become when large quantities have to be 
dealt with. The tickets are tied up into small com- 
pact rows (string and tying being peculiar), and 
then packed into cubical masses in tin-lined boxes 
or cases — so firmly and closely pressed as to be as 
dense as a mass of wood. About fifty thousand 
tickets weigh one and a quarter hundredweight. 
The factory turns out two and a half millions of 
printed tickets (railway, steamboat, refreshment, 
&c.) per week, and ten millions of smoothly j)re- 
. pared but unprinted tickets ; these numbers, mul- 
tiplied by the fifty-t'^vo weeks in a year, give a 
total annual production of something like six him- 
di'ed and fifty millions, weighing upwards of six- 
teen thousand hundredweight ! If these tickets 
be taken at two inches in length, and if they 

were laid flat end to end, they would reach 

But we will leave our junior readers to exercise 
their arithmetical skill in solving this problem ; 
merely hinting that it would require many voyages 
from England to America, and back again, to cover 
a distance equal to the length of this cardboard 
ribbon. From such small beginnings do great 
results ensue. 


FISHING EXTBAOBDINAEY. 

There are extraordinary ways of fishing i>ractised 
by people of uncivilised countries, which are not 
the result of ignorance, but of that ingenuity which 
is always rendered fruitful by dire necessity and 
the instincts of self-support. The Chinese, amongst 
their many original ideas,, have some curious ones 
on the subject, and doubtless fish now as they 
did a thousand years ago ; and though on the coasts 
they may have adopted the generally accepted 
system of working nets, on the waters in the inte- 
rior of the country they adhere to the methods, 
peculiar to their own nation — ^methods quaint and 
curious. The lakes and rivers of China, and espe- 


cially of the north, are so abundantly stocked with 
fish, that in some places the men called fish- 
catchers make their living by actually seizing and 
drawing them out with their hands. The man 
goes into the water, and proceeds half walldng 
half swimming, raising his arms above his head, 
and letting them drop, striking the surface with 
his hands. Meanwhile his feet are moving on the 
muddy bottom. Presently he stoops with a rapid 
dive and brings up a fish in his hand. The 
striking of the surface was intended to fiightcn 
the fish, which when alarmed, sink to the bottom ; 
then the naked feet feel them among the mud, and 
once felt, the practised hand secures them in a 
moment. Catching fish in this manner is of course 
a trade in itself, and the jflentifiil supply it 
implies is somewhat explained by the fact that 
even the little ponds of Northern China swarm 
with scaly life. 

On the great Ning-po river the same principle 
is used on a more extended scale with boats and 
nets. The boats axe ready for the flow of the tide 
to take them in crowds up the river, and when ■ 
they halt, the nets are thrown out, and the oars ! 
and sculls heat the water with a loud plashing 
noise. After resting in the same place for ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, they move on 
again to another station, and there repeat the 
heating and splashing. The noise on the surface 
is meant for an alarm, as in the case of the fish- 
catcher ; and it is said that this mode of fishing 
soon loads the nets. 

Another curious method employed by the 
Chinese is generally practised at night, and de- 
pends upon a peculiar power which a white screen, 
stretched under the water, seems to possess over 
the fishes, decoying them to it and making them 
leap. A man, sitting at the stern of a long narrow 
boat, steers her with a paddle to the middle of a 
river, and there stops. Along the right-hand side 
of his boat a narrow sheet of white canvas is 
stretched; when he leans to that side it dips 
under the surface, and if it be a moonlit night, 
gleams through the water. Along the other 
side of the boat a net is fastened so as to form a 
barrier two or three feet high. The boatman keeps 
perfectly still. If another boat passes by, he will 
not speak ; he is only impatient at the slight 
breaking of the silence. While he keeps thus 
without a sound or stir, the fish, attracted by the 
white canvas, approach and leap, and would go 
over the narrow boat and be free in their native 
waters on the other side, but for the screen of 
netting, which stops them, and throws them down 
before the man^s feet. 

Every one must have heard of the fishing , cor- 
morant, which is actually trained in China to 
catch fish. A man takes out ten or twelve of 
these web-footed birds in a boat, and as soon 
as the boat stops, at his word they plunge into 
the water and begin at once searching for and 
diving after fish. They are most diligent workers, 
for if ' one of them is seen swimming about idly, 
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tlie Ckinamaii in the boat strikes the water near hanging from the stem. It closes on him so that 
the bird with the end of a long bamboo ; and, not Jie cmnot extricate himself, a,nd the weight of the 
,..ch.a, b... ^ of d..,, .b. 

morant at^once turns to business again. As soon steered by women, approach at their 

as a fish is caught, a word from the man brings leisure and finish the shark with their spears, 
the bird swimming towards him. He draws it into All these contrivances of savage nations or of 
the boat, and it drops its prey from its bill There the strangely civilised Chinese, are meant to kill 
is always a straw or string tied round the neck, seize the fish by natural It is much 

X I. if J2 1 r X. - n ^ 1 nearer home that we have to look to find the 

to prevent the fij from hemg swallowed, and this superstition prevaiUng, and useless 

string requires the nicest adjustment, lest it may ii^vested with the importance of charms, 

choke the bird — a result which would certainly instance may be found in the case of the 
follow if it slipped lower down on the neck. The Sicilian fishermen, who, when in search of sword- 
sagacity and workman-like method of the birds are fish, chant a jargon of words the meaning of which 
shewn when they get into difficulties. If the even they themselves do not know. The song is 

fish caught is too large for one beak to secure, supposed to be some old Greek verses, which, 

another cormorant comes up to the struggle, and time and use among those ignorant of their 
the two with united efforts bring their prize to the ^neanmg, have become so altered as to be 

V 4. n 4.1 ^ilmost uiirecognisable. The fishermen regard 

boat. Oa the rivers aad caaals aeai Niag-po ^ attracting tlie 

Shanghae, and Too-chow-foo, the employment of which they liarpoon from the boat, 

these birds is by no means an uncommon sight ; when the charm, as they suppose, has brought 
hut they are never to be seen fishing in the them within reach. 

summer months, their work being in the winter, Far away in northern regions there „is a novel 
beginning always about October and ending in method of fishing under ice, which shews more 
May. The birds have of course to be subjected to ingenuity than the simple lowering and fastening 
a system of training, which is carried on in the . A square hole is cut in the ice, 

cormoiant breeding and fishing establishments, and m this is placed an upright stick, supported 
one of which IS at a distance of thirty or forty 

miles iroin Shanghae. cpogg jg gj^ort, and to it the line is fastened 


miles from Shanghae. cpogg jg gj^ort, and to it the line is fastened 

Some tribes of Indians catch fish by drugging with tlie bait and hook attached, while at the 
them. They make the soft branches of the Indian top of the stick is a piece of coloured rag. Kow, 
milk-bush or the euphorbia into pulp, and throw it though, we have called the stick upright, it is 
into the water of the ponds. When the fish taste meant to fall from that position and lie along 
it, they lose the power of swimming, and are easily until a fish seizing the bait pulls its 

taken floating helplessly in the water. They also con- 

mix with do^k a powder made from the CocomIws movement 

T 7* ^ 1 . 1 \ r X which is certain to follow the seizure of the 

the effect of wluch is that when thrown ^ait. The fluttering of the coloured rag, as the 
into the water it intoxicates the fish, and they stick rises, tells of the capture ; and a great 
swim in circles on the surface, where they can be number of these self-acting fishers and indicators 
caught in a hand-net. Lime is sometimes used maj'- be placed near together, each having its own 
in the same way ; but the disadvantage of that ^ole in^ the ice j and each, by the fluttering rag, 
system is that it causes such wholesale slaughter moment a fish is caught, 

that there is clanger of small ponds being rapidly saves the fisher the trouble 

ele<ire 1 ^ of holding his line m position and watching with 

" . 1 p T particular care, but also makes the fish itself 

A still more singular practice IS to be found - - ' - ■ ■ - - — - 


^ strike ^ and announce that it is ready to be pulled 


amongst the Chonos Indians, who train dogs to out I In fact its ingenuity is only surpassed in 
help them on their fishing expeditions in much the the old tale of the Irish monastery, where at the 
same way as the shepherd^s dog helps the shepherd, neighbouring salmon-leap a large pot was hung 
The net is held by two men standing in the water, so as to be just clear of the falling water, but in 
and the dogs, swimming out far and diving after the way ot any salmon that leaped recklessly ; 
the fish, drive them back towards it. They enjoy f ^ placed so that the fish could not 

their work jastasagoodbors^thoughhardpressecC |ail to nng ita own kuell as it ieE ; thus announo- 


, . .1 , . , 4.- to the good brothers at the monastery that he 

seems to enjoy the hunt; and every toe they raise there, not only secured, but actually in the 
their heads from the water they tell their pleasure pot, ready to be boiled for dinner, 
by clamorous barking. The Fuegians, one of the For the following, curious fishing items we are 
most miserable and degraded races on the earth, indebted to a writer in The Field. Fegarding fish- 
train their dogs in a similar manner to assist them ing in the Japanese seas, he says : 
in catching birds. They have a wonderful con- ‘ Through an inlet on this coast our small boat is 
trivance for killing the sharks which abound offi sculledby two sturdy Japanese fishermen, who drive 

their coasts. A log of wood shaped so as to appear 

'4-1. spesd remarkable. Standing on their feet, they 

somethin^ like a canoe is set afloat, with a rope power a long heavy oar poised 

md large noose hanging liom one end of it. o,j ^ pi,j qjj quarter ; and while we go, these 
Beiore long a shark attacks the supposed canoe, menare watrliiiig the tangle sheltering their prey — 
swimming after it, and is caughir in the noose, the oetojms, the' cuttle- Hsh, and the sea-cucumber. 


,1 
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With bodies blackened by the snn to the colour 
of the sea-weed, these almost naked men were 
incommoded by neither the rain nor the winds. 
Like the fishermen of all lands, their restless eyes 
were wandering from the sea to the heavens. 
With no guides but the stars by night and the 
blue edge of the land by day, there was need for 
keen eyesight and watchfulness. In all the Eastern 
seas there is no more adventurous race than these 
men. 

‘We could see the fioats of burnt wood which 
buoyed the ends of our fishermen’s lines, and to 
the nearest of these we were sculled, A kind of 
wood, light and buoyant, and with some resem- 
blance to cork, is used for such fioats. It grows in 
: the forests thereabouts, and after being shaped and 
charred to prevent decay, lasts, without further 
trouble, for a longer time than bladders or skins. 
With some impatience the black buoy and the line 
attached are brought on board. Like an inverted 
bell-shaped fiower-pot comes the first earthen- 
ware jar, hardly the size of a child’s head, attached 
to the line. Mouth downward, the jar is pulled 
up from the bottom, and when all the water has 
been poured out, the fishermen give a look inside. 
No occupant being found, the jar is once more 
lowered into the sea by the attached string, which 
is overrun till the next jar is pulled up, brought 
on board, and similarly examined. When six or 
seven are examined, and no occupant is found in 
any of these, the fishermen shew no impatience. 
But presently from a jar an octopus is jerked upon 
the fioor of the boat, and with some satisfaction the 
Japanese watch its tentacles wriggle all about the 
planks and cling round their legs. Changing its 
hues, the disgusting cephalopod loses its redder 
blotches for paler patches, and eventually crawls 
into a darker corner to coil itself away. Pouring 
the water more carefully from the inverted pots, the 
fishermen secure a few more of these animals, which 
crawl and twine about with snake-like contortions. 
The long string of pots took time to overhaul, but 
the spoils were reckoned reward for the trouble. 
When the fishing was completed, and the black 
floats were again left to mark the spot, our boat 
w^as sculled somewhat farther down the land, 

‘We had then time to learn something more of 
this fishing for tako, as the octopus is named by 
the Japanese fishermen. Through our friends, we • 
learn that the tako needs no bait to entice it to 
enter the earthen jars used by the fishermen to 
entrap it ; but crawling about on the bottom, or 
shooting itself through the sea by the expulsion of 
water, it finds in the dark earthen jar “ a comfort- 
able .house,” and so occupies it until the fisherman 
finds it and captures it. The tako is largely eaten 
in Japan, where all the products of the sea are 
accounted equally wholesome with those of the 
land ; and beneath an ugly skin the flesh of this 
speckled monster is thought very good, cooked 
in several ways, and eaten with or without soy 
or vinegar. Nevertheless, as if to vindicate the 
dread its constantly changing hues excite, the eating 
of the octopus is not unattended with danger. 
Through some poisonous taint either occasionally 
or always present, but modified by the process of 
cooking, people sometimes die from eating this 
animal. And yet the knowledge of this interferes 
hut^ to a trifling extent with the use of food 
having such a questionable reputation — indeed' at 
certain seasons it is largely used by the Japanese, 


when the cuttle-fish are far more plentiful and 
I also more wholesome. Caught by trolling a small 
' wooden fish barbed with hooks, they make good 
sport, chiefly to the older fishermen, who are not 
active enough to go off to sea.’ 

A EELIC OF ANTIQUITY. 

OwiJifa to various causes, the relics of antiquity in 
our Great Metropolis are year by year becoming 
few^er and fewer in number. The utilitarianism 
of the age has, doubtless, much to answer for ; but 
much harm is done by pure carelessness and neg- 
lect. Only a few days back the house in which 
John Milton lived was pulled down; for that act 
some excuse on the ground of public improvement 
may doubtless be urged ; but none surely can be 
successfully pleaded for allowing so interesting a 
relic as the ancient Pyx Chamber in the cloisters 
of Westminster Abbey to go to ruin. Judging, 
however, from what the Warden of the Standards 
states in his recently published Eeport, this seems 
likely to be the case, unless he can induce the Office 
of Works to do something for its preservation. We 
hope that success may attend his efforts. This 
ancient historical chamber is so interesting from 
its associations, and so curious as .a rare specimen 
of early Norman architecture, that we shall perhaps 
he pardoned for abridging some brief particulars 
respecting it from the Eeport alluded to. 

This ancient crypt, which forms part of the 
Saxon or very early Norman substructure of the 
outbuildings of the Abbey, is certainly as old as 
the time of Edward the Confessor, and is believed 
to have been constructed in his reign. It has also 
been known as Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. The 
vaulted and groined ceiling is supported by massive 
stone pillars, and the building is one of the very 
earliest Norman w^orks in the country. The fioor 
is paved with ancient coloured tiles. After the 
Conquest, this chamber was used as one of the 
king’s treasuries, as a sacred place of deposit. The 
remains of an altar at the east end, and of a 
piscincoy seem to indicate its original sanctity. 
There is, however, a tradition that what has . the 
appearance of a stone altar is the tomb of 
Hugolin, the Confessor’s chamberlain. In 13{)3, 
the thirty-first year of King Edward L, the whole 
of the king’s treasures were deposited in this 
ancient chamber, the entrance to which, on the 
west or cloister side, was at that time, as now, : 
secured by two massive doors with seven locks. | 
During the king’s absence in Scotland, when : 
engaged in war, the northern wall of the chambei^ ' 
was broken through by some of the monks of 
Westminster Abbey, and the whole of the treasm’e 
carried off. It included four crowns, with the 
king’s rings, sceptres, jewels, gold and silver coin, | 
and plate, &c. The greater part of the booty was, 
however, afterwards recovered, and the monks 
tried and found guilty. The depositions at their 
trial still exist amongst our ancient records, but 
the actual punishment inflicted on the thieves is 
not recorded ; some significant evidence, however, 
still remains of what was probably their Tate, 
inasmuch as an old door on the north side of the 
chamber, opening into the passage to the chapter- 
house, has portions of a human skin still fastened 
to it ! It would appear that, in consequence of this 
robbery, the approach to the chamber on the north 
side was walled off, and the room was reduced in 
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size by one-third. After the Restoration, the 
regalia and other similar treasures of the sovereign 
were I’emoved to the Tower, and the chamber 
was then Itnown as the ‘Treasury of Leagues,^ 
the original parchment documents of commercial 
leagues with foreign states being deposited there. 
Several large oak presses are still in existence in 
which these leagues were kept ; some of them are 
furnished with drawers, and bear inscriptions on 
parchment or merely in chalk, indicating the 
nature of their former contents. There are also 
several large ancient coffers or chests still remain- 
ing in the chamber, in one of which the Standard 
trial-plates of gold and silver for trials of the pyx 
were formerly kept, whence the chamber became 
known as the ‘ Pyx Chapel.' At the present time, 
no official documents or articles of any value are 
kept in the Pyx Chamber, and its interior has been 
allowed to get into a very dirty and decayed state ; 
indeed, Mr Chisholm goes so far as to aver that 
nothing has been done to it during his period of 
public service, now more than fifty-one years ! 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS' 
SCHOOLS. 

A WISH has been expressed, in reference to our 
article ‘The Commercial Traveller,'* for a brief 
notice of the admirable schools belonging to that 
praiseworthy body of men at Pinner, near Harrow. 

The Institution was founded about thirty years 
ago ; but the present building dates from 1855, 
when the ceremonial opening was conducted by 
the late Prince Consort. Wings were added after- 
wards ; and in its present form the establishment 
accommodates about three hundred boys and girls 
— say two hundred of the former and one hundred 
of the latter. The Institution clothes, maintains, 
and educates the" destitute orphans of deceased 
commercial travellers, and fatherless children of 
the necessitous members of the craft. Ho favour- 
itism would suffice for the admission of children 
other than those belonging to this category. As 
the Institution is wholly supported by donations 
and subscriptions, the donors have rightfully a 
voting power for the admission of children. Gover- 
nors, managers, trustees, &c. are appointed in the 
manner usual in analogous institutions. Children 
are admitted by ballot-voting twice a year ; they 
begin at various ages, but all quit the Institution 
at the age of fifteen, when they are assisted with 
an outfit and aid in obtaining suitable situations. 
The education given is really excellent, comprising 
(for boys) reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, geography, map-drawing, grammar, Eng- 
lish composition, Latin, Prench, English history, 
class-singing, and instrumental music ; and for 
girls, most of the above branches, writh needlework 
and domestic duties. A juvenile band is maintained 
by the boys, under a professional bandmaster. Diet 
and clothing are good and plentiful. A project 
has recently been started for an enlargement of the 
building by adding a new wing, with fifty-two 
additional beds, a laundry, swimming-bath, and 
infirmary, at an estimated cost of eighteen thou- 
sand j>oiinds. 

In our former article" we spoke of the onerous 
duties that press upon many commercial travellers, 
and of the necessity for. probity, energy, and 
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intelligence on their part. It is well to know what 
is thought on these points by those who have the 
best means of knowing. At the last anniversary 
of the Institution, a partner in one of the great City 
firms said ; ‘ I spent some of the happiest days of 
my life among commercial travellers. They are 
a worthy, industrious, painstaking body of men. 
They are subject to temptations to -which hardly 
any* other class is subject ; often leaving home 
very young, very inexperienced, with frequently a 
large command of money, thrown upon their owm 
resources, without that best safeguard against 
temptation — home infiiience. They must work in 
all w^eathers, their energies strained to the utmost 
against a great force of competition. Their sea of 
life is never smooth, their work never done, a 
fresh struggle and battle with the %vorld every 
half-hour. Sometimes with sickness at home, and 
the head of the family aw^ay, dreading misfortune 
which he might have* prevented or alleviated. A 
traveller, to be successful, should he sickness- 
proof, accident-proof, bad-debt proof ; and he 
should be a most wise and temjjerate man, mode- 
rate in all his ways.' If the ‘commercial’ approaches 
anything near this picture, he must indeed be an 
excellent fellow. 

The Commercial Travellers' Benevolent Institu- 
tion, to aid aged and necessitous members of the 
body, is another praiseworthy offshoot. 


TO THE COMING FLOWERS. 

Awake, dear sleepers, from your -wintry tombs ; - 
The sun has turned the point of Capricorn, 

And ’gins to pluck from Winter’s vdngs the plumes 
Of darkness, and to -wind his silver horn 
For your return. Come to your homes, forlorn 
In absence of your odours and your faces ; 

Like Rachel weeps for you the reaved morn, 

, As often as she views your empty places. 

Ere while the daily scene of her and your embraces. 

Come, pensile snowdrop, like the earliest star 
That twinkles on the brow of dusky Night ; 

Come, like the child that peeps from door ajar, 

With pallid cheek, upon a ^vasteful sight : 

And shouldst thou rise -when all around is white, 
The more thou Tt demonstrate the power of God 
To shield the \yeak agaiiist the arms of might. 

To strengthen feeble sbouiders for their load, 

And sinking hearts ’mid ills they could not full forebode. 

Come, crocus cup, the cup -where early bees 
Sip the first nectar of the liberal year, 

Gome and illume our green, as similes 
Light up the poet’s song. And 0 ye dear 
March violets, come near, come breathing near ! 

You too, fair primroses, in darksome woods 
Shine forth, like heaven’s constellations clear ; 

And come, ye daisies, throng in multitudes, 

And whiten hills and meadows with your saintly hoods. 

Come with thy lilies, May ; thy roses, June ; 

Gome with your richer hues, Autumnal hours ; 

0 tell your mellowing sun, your regal moon, 

Your dewy drops, your soft refreshing showers, 

To lift their blessing hands in Flora’s bowers. 

Nor e’en to scorn the bindweed’s flossy gold. 

Nor foxglove’s banner hung with purple flowers, 

Nor solitary heath that cheers the wold, 

Nor the last daisy shivering in November’s cold ! 
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rabbits banging up by tbe heels would be tbe 
ABOUT RABBITS. only biitcber-meat. Fortunately nature , adopts 

We all know that the rabbit is an interesting means to keep the multiplication of these creatures 
animal, easily kept in hutches on a little clover or in check. It sends birds of prey, such as hawks 
dandelion. Boys like to keep rabbits, because they and other kinds of raptores^ also stoats and weasels, 
are amusing. In our day, we have kept rabbits, whose function is to make constant war on rabbits 
or liinninsy as they were called in the local ver- and keep their numbers within reasonable bounds, 
nacular, such being a corruption of the old well- In this way, the balance, of nature is kept up. It 
known legal term, coneys. Our coneys though would almost seem as if nature, while creating in 
few in number w'ere an immense source of amuse- profusion, had facilitated the destruction of rabbits ; 
inent. We built a house for them with an exterior for so slight is their hold of life, that no quadra- 
courtyard, gathered and brought dandelions for peds, as far as we are aware, are so easily and 
them, which it was delightful to see them munch- painlessly killed. Latterly, the beneficent balance 
ing. Finally, we made something of them com- of nature has been upset, by the reckless shooting 
mercially, which was acceptable in the absence of of hawks and other birds of prey, with a view to 
pocket-money. They did not bring much — eight- save the feathered game, and professional warreners 
pence a pair or so ; but eightpence was a great have to be introduced to remedy the error. Yet, 
thing in the days of yore, and was very serviceable notwithstanding all that warreners and sportsmen 
as a means of buying books. can do, rabbits are apt to become a nuisance. , 

Between the keeping of a few tame rabbits and Considering the enormous trouble which rabbits 
the liberty enjoyed by rabbits in a wild state, there cause to agriculturists, it seems incomprehen- 
is a mighty difierence. The tame rabbits can be sible how any one should have introduced the 
kept within bounds ; the wild rabbits increase animal into Australia. The act was one of 
inordinately, and are apt to do mischief beyond those unwise things which we see done by heed- 
all calculation. Originally a friend to rabbits, we less though well-meaning people. Some half-mad 
have lived to know that they are the torment of Scotchman, thinking of the national emblem, 
the farmer. It is not so much what they con- introduced the thistle, which wdth its winged seeds 
sume, but w^hat they contaminate. Whole fields has proved bad enough ; but nothing so bad, or so 
of hay are ruined by their odious presence, wicked, as has been the introduction of one or two 
Instances could be given of farmers claiming pairs of rabbits, A cry comes from several parts 
damage to the amount of a hundred a year from of Australia that such is the propagation of these 
their landlords on account of rabbits ; and the primary rabbit settlers, that unless terrible measures 
best thing the landlords can do is to allow are adopted, the country will be in a fair w'ay of 
their tenant-farmers to kill all the rabbits they being eaten up. 

can lay their hands on. Not until then will A London newspaper, the 1)^% under 

there be any peace on the score of this intoler- date January 26, gives a pitiable account of the 
able nuisance. rabbit nuisance in Australia. ^ At this moment 

The rapid increase of rabbits once they have there are hundreds of square miles to the north of 
got a footing is one of the wonders of nature. We the famous Burra-Burra Copper Mine in South 
could almost fancy that rabbits were designed to Australia, where the coneys swarm to such a 
appropriate the whole earth ; for, let alone, there degree that they are universally pronounced to be 
will spring from a single pair through successive a nuisance, hnd Rabbit Destruction Bills are 
generations in one year as many as sixty thou- the order of the day in the two legislative Houses 
sand ! Of course, at this rate there would soon at Adelaide. Similar measures will shortly have 
be no vegetation left for sheep or cattle, and dead to be passed by the legislature of New South 
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Wales, altliougli tlie ingenuity of the colonists 
does not appear to have hit npon any eiEFectual 
device for suppressing or controlling the ubi- 
quitous little pests, which mock the puny 
efforts hitherto made to thin their numbers. 
The Murray scrub is alive with them, and 
even Lord Salisbury’s park at Hatfield — where 
more rabbits are perhaps to be seen than any- 
where in England, unless it be within the walls 
of a warren — ^is left far in the lurch by the long 
tongue of land to the west of Adelaide, called 
Yorke Peninsula. As their numbers increase, the 
area over which they extend their devastating 
ravages is quickly widened, until the time has 
arrived when the growers of cereals must either 
fight their enemy or withdraw from the cultiva- 
tion of plains which might supply corn for the 
entire family of ,inaii. South Australia has already 
as many acres of land under cultivation as 
her two sister colonies, Victoria and New South 
Wales, can shew in combination, and the wheat 
ex})orted from Adelaide and other neighbouring 
orts is of ^ the finest quality, and eagerly bought 
y the cities upon the western coast of Sonth 
America. Viewed as an agricultural field, South 
Australia is indeed the most promising of all 
the colonies belonging to the Australasian group. 
She has at present but a population of from two 
to three hundred thousand souls scattered over her 
enormous surface, which stretches across the length 
of the entire continent, and offers verge and room 
enough for millions of human beings, provided 
only that they can learn how to cope with the 
rabbits and make rivers of water run in the dry 
ground.’ 

Reading this deplorable statement, Lord Elcho 
comes out with a suggestion for a cure of the evil : 

have read in this morning’s Daily Telegraph \ 
an article shewing how man is in danger of being 
ousted from the ’ Australian world by the fruitful 
rabbit, unless this ^‘nimble skipping little animal” 
is kept within bounds. This certainly is an 
alarming prospect for . our colonial fellow-subjects ; 
but in this country, at anyrate, we can as yet 
secure ourselves in possession against the invader 
by the use of guns, traps, snares, and above all, 
wire-netting ; and my object in now writing is 
to point out how this last remedy can be most 
cheaply and effectively applied. Wire-ijetting, 
as generally used for rabbit-fencing, requires to 
be made to rest upon a tolerably deep foundation 
of broken stones or concrete ; otherwise this 
feeble” but cunning “folk” Wrow under it. 
This adds greatly to the cost, and does not, after 
all, insure the desired protection, as the rabbit 
will even then burrow under the stone foundation. 
But if about six or eight inches of the wire- 
netting at the bottom of the fence are bent back 
at a right angle to it, laid down, and pegged along 
the ground, the needful result is attained, as the 
grass, fallen lep’es, soon conceal from view 
the wire that is thus laid down, and the rabbit 
vainly scratches upon it when attempting to 
burrow under the obstruction of the upright 
fencing which stops his way. His intelligence, 
great though it be, fails to teach him that his 
labour is lost, and that he must commence his 
tunnel further hack. It was at Mr Hibbert’s, 
near Uxbridge, that I saw wire-netting thus used, 
with, as I was assured, the most complete success ,* j 


and the knowledge of this cannot, I think, fail to 
be of use to many of your readers.’ 

The advice here tendered is well meant, and 
may be of use in Great Britain, where arable 
fields axe of a manageable size — twenty acres or so 
at the utmost. But the vast stretches of land 
under crop in Sonth Australia put all such appli- 
ances out of the question. Just about as well 
think of surrounding whole counties in Enghmd 
with wire-fencing. No one could entertain the 
idea. As the saying is, ‘ The game would not be 
worth the candle.’ The Australian agriculturists 
will have to try something else. Besides adopting 
an extensive system of trapping and stamping, 
shooting with the adjuncts of dog and ferret, 
must, if possible, be resorted to. Rabbits are so 
nimble in running into their holes on the ap- 
proach of danger, that they need to be routed 
out by a ferret, a variety of weasel, which seems 
to be their uncompromising enemy. English 
warreners, though smart in the use of the gun, 
could do little without the assistance of the 
ferret, a small and lithe creature, which they 
keep for the purpose, letting it loose only when 
required. As the ferret, on getting into a hole 
after a rabbit, woirld probably fasten on and 
make a prey of the animal, it is usual, wq be- 
lieve, to attach it with a string, one end of which 
the warrener holds in his hand, or to cover its 
mouth with a muzzle of some sort before turning 
it loose. This, as a temporary measure, the ferret 
does not seem to mind. He goes with great zest 
after the rabbits, which being frightened out of 
their dens, are bagged in nets, or fall under the 
pellets of the sportsman. We should say, let 
our Australian friends import ferrets — if they 
can. Whether they could endure the voyage from 
England will have to be a matter of experiment, 
under the care of experienced warreners. w. a 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XIL — UJTDER-CURREJfTS. 

The first sight of Fairview was a fresh trial to 
Marian Reed’s philosophy : I saw her colour rise, 
and heard her murmured ‘ Good gracious 1 ’ as we 
drove in at the gates and round the sweep to the 
house. The men-servants were another test of her 
power of self-command. But on the whole it was 
wonderful how ’well she contrived to avoid giving 
expression to her astonishment. Beyond the first 
hurried ejaculation and a momentary catching in 
of the breath now and again, she exhibited no sign 
of the effect which the Farrar magnificence had 
npon her. 

We turned into the first room we came to, and 
Lilian bade her sister welcome in her father’s 
name ; tenderly and kindly, if a little gravely, 
hoping that she would feel it was her home. 

‘ 0 yes ; I am sure we shall get on together,’ 
good-naturedly returned Marian, * What is there 
to prevent it, you know 1 I think any one must 
be hard to please indeed, not to be satisfied here ; ’ 
looking round the room until her eyes met the 
reflection of themselves in the chimney-glass, where 
they complacently rested. 

I could not but acknowledge that they were 
good eyes, and that she was altogether what , is 
called a fine girl, with a handsome face, which to 
an uneducated taste might perhaps be preferable 


•’ 1 . 
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to Lilian’s — but, I insisted to myself, only to an Lilian looked not a little surprised at my 
unrefined taste. In truth I was woman enough making sueli an allusion, and Marian fiaslied an 
to admit that much only grudgingly. Though the angry glance from her black eyes towards me. 
features were good, they were rather large, and the But I saw that this was a young lady who would 
colouring too vivid ; eyes and hair so very black, very soon reign at Eairview, if some one did not 
and complexion so very red and white, made it keep her a little in order ; and as there seemed 
quite refreshing to me to turn to Lilian’s more to be no one else to do it, I undertook the task 
delicately moulded and tinted loveliness. Marian myself. A more refined way of proceeding would 
Eeed was tall as well as large, two or three inches not, I felt sure, have had the desired effect with 
taller than Lilian ; but the latter was tall enough Miss Beed. My little speech made Mrs Tipper 
for grace. comfortable, to begin with. 

She was attired in the most expensive style of ‘ Then you won’t mind me, my dear,’ she said, 
mourning, which was a great deal more be-frilled with a sigh of relief ; ^ I ’ve been accustomed to 
and be-puffed than Lilian’s plain deep black. trade all my life, before brother, in his goodness, 

There was a few moments’ pause on Lilian’s side, brought me to live here ,* and of course my heart ’s 
and then she nervously began : * Mary, perhaps in it’ And straightway she threw off her company 
Miss Beed would like ’ manners and became her dear homely self again ; 

Oh, you must not call me Miss Beed ” now, fussing about the new-comer with all sorts of 
you know,’ she interrupted : ^ sisters ought not to hospitable suggestions, ‘ If you won’t take lun- 
be stiff with each other.’ cheon, say a glass of wine and a biscuit, dear. It 

I saw that the ‘sister’ was not to be lost sight of is nearly three hours till dinner-time, and you 
for a moment. mustn’t feel shy with us, you know.’ 

^ ‘ I was going to say that perhaps you %vould Miss Beed disclaimed feeling in the least degree 
like to see my aunt at once — ^before going to your shy; afraid, I fancy, of not appearing quite equal 
room — Marian.’ to the occasion. 

‘ Aunt ! Have you got an aunt, dear ? ’ ‘ Shy I 0 no \ not at all ; ’ stiffly. 

‘Yes; my father’s sister — my dear aunt lives To help Lilian, who looked timid and shy 
with me.’ enough, I suggested that perhaps Miss Beed might 

‘Oh, indeed!’ ejaculated Miss Beed, with a like to go to her room, where one of the maids 
somewhat heightened colour. She had not caicu- could help her to arrange her wardrobe. She elected 
lated upon finding any one besides Lilian. ‘ But,’ so to do ; and Lilian and I went with her to the 


she presently added, as though it had suddenly luxurious bed-chamber which had been prepared 
occuped to her, ‘ if she is your aunt, of course she for her. Her eyes turned at once towards the eheval 


is mine too.’ ^ glass, and I noticed that she was mentally contrast- 

‘Will you come, Marian?’ ihg herself with Lilian, and that the conclusion 

‘ Yes ; of course I will, dear ; ’ and -with a part- she arrived at was entirely in her own favour. 

. ing glance at the glass, she followed us to the Then she preferred to be left to see to the unpack- 

morriing-room. ing, assuring us that she began to feel quite at 

Mrs Tipper rose to receive us with her company home already. Lilian, who had not j^et quite 
manner ; and I saw she was very much struck with recovered her strength, yielded to my persuasions, 
Marian Beed’s appearance. It was a face and and went to her own room to rest until dinner- 
figure more attractive to Mrs Tipper than Lilian’s, time. 

Much as she thought of the quiet loveliness of After dilating upon Marian Beed’s evident pre- 
Lilian, I saw she was quite dazzled by Marian dilection for examining herself in any glass she 

Beed ; and being dazzled, did not judge with her happened to be near, it is but right to acknow- 

usual good sense. ledge my own weakness that afternoon. On 

‘ Delighted ^ to see you, I ’m sure. Charming entering my room I walked straight to the dress- 
morning, is it not ? I hope you have had a ing-glass, and stood gazing at myself ; ay, and 
pleasant drive ; ’ and so forth ; running through with some little favour too ! I had been . ,so. 
all the polite little speeches which belonged to the accustomed to contrast myself with Lilian, that I 
genteel phase of her life, and then leaving the had come to estimate my own looks at something 
other to carry on the talk. below their value. In contrast with Marian Beed, 

Marian prided herself not a little upon her my brown eyes and pale face and all the rest of it 
boarding-school manners ; and felt, I think, quite came quite into favour again, and I told myself 
in her element as she gave a few fine speeches in Philip might have done worse after all. Smiling 
return. Seeing that she could keep it up much graciously at myself, I now saw quite another face 
longer than could the dear little old lady, and that to that which usually greeted' me in the dressing- 
the latter %vas growing more and more silent and glass, and the more conscious I became of the fact, 
uncomfortable, I put in a word or two, vrhich the pleasanter I found it. 

brought us all to a level again. I am afraid the When Becky, who at my request was appointed 
means which I took to bring Miss Reed down were to attend to my small requirements, presently 
a little trying to that young lady, I should not entered the room, I think she also noticed a change 
have employed them had any but ourselves been as I made some smiling remark to her over my 
present, or had I been able to think of a better shoulder* 

way ; but I really could not allow her to begin ‘ How well you do look this afternoon, Miss ! 
by making my dear old friend afraid of her, as I There I I do wish they could see you now-^they 
saw she very quickly would. So I inquired after couldn’t call you nothing to look at now I’ she 
Mr and Mrs Pratt ^ and the children, hoped busi- ejaculated, gazing approvingly at me. ‘ Why don’t 
ness was still flourishing, and so forth ; going on you let your eyes shine like that, as if you was 
to inform Mrs Tipper that Miss Beed’s uncle kept lauding inside, down-stairs V 
a boot-shop at Islington. ‘Because I don’t often laugh inside, as you 
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term it, down-stairs, I suppose, Becky/ I replied 
amusedly. 

‘ Then you ought to try to ; for it makes you 
look ever so much prettier/ she gravely returned. 

^ Well, perhaps I ought.* 

^Of course you ought, Miss. I only wish I 
could make myself prettier, only a-smiling. Tom * 
(Tom was one of the under-gardeners, of late often 
quoted by Becky) ^says it*s worse when I smiles ; 
though I want bigger eyes, and a straighter nose, 
and a new skin, and ever so many more things, 
besides a smaller mouth, before I set up for being 
good-looking. And they all says I do grin so. 1 
can’t help it, because I ’m so happy ; but of course 
it must be nicer to look well when you laugh, 
instead of looking as though your head was only 
held on by a little bit behind, as they say I do. 
And I tell them it’s all your own hair, though 
they wmii’t believe even that. Mr Saunders says 
it can’t be ; though you manage to hide w^here it 
joins better than some of the ladies. But haven’t 
; I ^vatclied you doing it up many and many a 
time.’ 

I had it in my Lands, brushing it out as she 
spoke ; and murmured softly to myself, looking 
graciously clown at it : ^ It is long and thick, and 
a nice colour too, I think.’ 

This was something quite new to Becky, who 
was in the habit of taking me to task for not 
making the most of myself. I fancy she thought 
that I w’as at last hecomiiig alive to the importance 
of looking well. 

‘ To he sure it is 1 I call it lovely — the colour of 
the mahogany, chairs. 0 Miss Haddon dear, do let 
me run and fetch some flowers to stick in, like 
Miss Earrar does, and then tliey’H seel’ 

But to Becky’s astonishment, I did not want 
them to see. My mood Lad changed ; I hastily put 
up my hair, and turned away from the glass. ‘ No ; 

I think I will depend upon the smiling inside, 
Becky.’ 

^But you are not smiling. O Miss, I haven’t 
said anything to vex yon, have 1 1 ’ 

‘ You, Becky ! ’ I turned, and kissed the face 
Tom despised, astounding her still more by the 
unusual demonstration. ^Eoolish Becky 1 ’ I added, 
as with a heightened colour she bent down ancl 
kissed the shawl she was folding np, ' to waste a 
kiss in that improvident fashion ! ’ 

^ I ’ve often seen you kiss that little locket that 
hangs to your watch-chain when you thought I 
wasn’t looking,’ sharply returned Becky. ' 

An idea suddenly suggested itself to me, and I 
acted upon it without trying to analyse my reason 
for so doing. 

^ Would you like to see what is inside that 
locket, Becky % ’ 

fYes ; that I should, Miss ! I have wondered 
about it so.’ And she added gravely, understand- 
ing that it was to be a confidence: ‘You may 
trust me never to tell nobody.’ 

‘ Of course I know that I can trust you, Becky,’ 

I said, pressing the. spring and disclosing Philip’s 
portrait. 

‘ My ! what a nice-looking young gentleman ! 
Who is he ? ’ she asked herself, ‘ I haven’t never 
seen him, have I ? Not a ypung brother ? ’ ' 

‘No.’ 

' Then, hesitatingly : ‘The young man. you once 
walked out with, Miss ? ’’ 

I nodded. i 


I ‘And — ^he ’s dead, isn’t he, dear Miss Haddon ? ’ 

Involuntarily I uttered a little cry of pain. 
Why did every one suppose him to be dead ? ‘No, 
not dead, Becky.’ 

‘ Took to walking out with somebody else, and 
give you up ? ’ 

‘No ; I have not been given up my foolish 
heart sinking. ‘Cannot you think of something 
else, Becky ? ’ — a little pleadingly. 

‘Did he do something wrong, Miss, and that 
made you give him up 'I Though he don’t look 
like that neither ; ’ musingly. 

I closed the locket, and found that it was time 
to go down to dinner. 


CHAPTEE Slir. — AETHUE TEAFFOEU’S TACTICS. 


I found Marian. Eeed in the morning-room with 
Mrs Tipper, and she had already assumed the 
haut-en-bas tone in talking with the little lady. 
The latter had innocently thought that the lowli- 
ness of their antecedents would be a bond of union 
between them ; but Miss Marian Eeed considered 
that her boarding-school education placed her far 
above the level of poor people, though she had for 
a time lived with them. She had not of late asso- 
ciated with her aunt and cousins ; and she had no 
sympathy with one like Mrs Tipper, who was not 
ashamed to talk about the times when she had 
lived in a cottage, and done her own washing and 
scrubbing. She was loftily explaining that she 
had never soiled her hands with ‘menial’ work, 
as I entered the room. 

Miss Eeed had evidently taken a great deal of 
pains with her toilet ; and I was obliged to acknow- 
ledge to myself that she looked very striking, and 
better in a room than in walking-gear. Moreover, 
she got through the rather trying ordeal of dining 
for the first time at a luxurious table, much better 
than might have been expected. She did not 
suffer from any doubts about herself ; and was 
consequently free from self-consciousness, as well 
as being quick to note and imitate the ways 
of others. In conversation she was quite at 
ease. The consciousness of an acquaintance with 
Mrs Markham, French, music, and so forth ; and 
the entire freedom from doubt as to her ability 
to cope with any question which might arise, 
imparted an ease and confidence to her tone not 
usually seen in girls of more perception. More- 
over, 1 could not but acknowledge that she was 
clever in the way of being quick to seize such 
ideas as were presented to her. And yet hers was 
just the kind of cleverness which makes some 
people shrink from the designation as a reproach 
— the flippant shallow sharpness which so grates 
upon the nerves of the mind. She was the kind 
of girl who would talk a philosopher mute, and 
not have the slightest misgivings about the cause 
of Ms silence. 

Her bearing towards me had undergone a change, 
which for a while somewhat puzzled me. I was 
not a little amused when I discovered the cause. 
Mrs Tipper had innocently divulged the fact that 
I was paid for my services at Fairview; and as 
I had made her a little afraid of me, the relief of 
finding that I could be displaced at will was 
great in proportion. She was now loftily con- 
descending towards me, siifliciently marking her 
sense of the distance between us ; though I think 
somewhat at a loss to account for my cheerfulness 
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under it. In truth I was audacious enough to 
rather enjoy the fun of the situation, and for the 
moment did not attempt to hide my amusement. 

But when, after dinner, Arthur Trafford made 
his appearance, the new-comer’s attention was very 
(][mckly diverted from me. He was waiting for us 
in the morning-room, and naturally enough curious 
to see the new-comer. And however great his 
objection to her coming there, he was gentleman 
enough to greet her in the right way. Indeed, 
now that the matter had got beyond his control, 
he was, I think, desirous to make the ammde to 
Lilian for his previous too dictatorial objections. 
Probably, too, he perceived that he was not 
likely to carry his point by such means, though 
he was not hopeless of doing so by another way. 

He took great pains to make himself agreeable 
to Marian Eeed ; and it was very evident that his 
little courteous speeches had their full effect. He 
was doubtless the first gentleman she had conversed 
with ; and I could see that she was a great deal 
impressed, I think enduing his deferential polite- 
ness and earnest tone with a deeper meaning than 
he intended them to have. 

Lilian looked pleasantly on, accepting his cour- 
tesy to Marian as a kindness to herself, after what 
had taken place. She was very triumphant about 
it to me afterwards, as a proof of Ms goodness of 
heart, and so forth. For the present she was 
content to sit apart, thanking him with an occa- 
sional glance. 

But after a while, he appeared to consider that 
he had done quite sufficient to earn some reward, 
and drew Lilian out to the garden. Miss Beed 
was thumping away at the piano, playing a showy 
school-piece for his delectation ; and when she 
presently looked round, she discovered that her 
cavalier had disappeared. 

^ Why, where ’s ’ 

‘Mr Trafford is with Lilian in the garden,’ I 
explained. 

‘Oh, is he ? Then I will go too’ — rising as she 
spoke. ‘I haven’t seen the garden yet,’ 

‘ I think you must put up with my attendance, 
Miss Eeed. Lovers are privileged to be unsociable.’ 

‘Lovers I’ she ejaculated. ‘You don’t mean to 
say He can’t be her lover ! ’ 

‘He is, I assure you, Miss Eeed. They have 
been engaged some time ; and will be married as 
soon as circumstances permit.’ 

‘ I should never have thought — ^he wasn’t a bit 
like a lover — to her,’ she said in an angry tone, her 
colour more raised than I had yet seen it. In 
fact, as I suspected, Miss Heed’s fancy had been 
caught — to herself no doubt she termed it falling 
in love, and she was a young lady of very strong 
impulses, which were entirely untrained. ' In theiV 
ultra refinement, Arthur Traffbrd’s good looks 
were precisely the kind to attract one like Marian 
Beed — his fashionable languid air being specially 
attractive to one who indulged in the kind of 
literature which is not remarkable for backbone. 
She curtly declined going into the garden with 
me, and drew a chair towards one of the windows, 
where she sat watching the two figures as they 
passed and repassed in the strip of moonlight out- 
side, her brows lowering and face darkening. 

Mrs Tipper amiably endeavoured to do her 
part towards entertaining her ; but Marian Eeed 
was not in the mood to be entertained by Mrs 
Tipper ; and made it so very evident that she was 


not,^ that the little lady became silent and con- 
strained, though, strange to say, I do not think her 
admiration for the girl decreased in conseq[uence. 
Presently Marian went to the piano again, and 
amused herself trying bits of Lilian’s songs ; ap- 
parently considering neither Mrs Tipper nor me 
worth cultivating. But I forced myself upon her 
notice so far as to tell her that Lilian might con- 
sider it to be too soon after her father’s death for 
song-singing. Miss Eeed opined that that was 
all nonsense. There was no necessity for being 
gloomy, and a little singing and music would 
rouse her up a little. The music had certainly a 
rousing effect, though not in the precise way she 
imagined ; and her singing ! Accustomed as I 
was to Lilian’s sweet voice and pure style, it was 
almost excruciating to listen to her songs as 
rendered by the other’s loud untrained voice. I 
sat down by my dear old friend’s side at a distant 
window, and did my best to make up for Marian 
Heed’s rudeness. But she had not taken offence. 
As she generally did in such cases, she simply 
attributed it all to her own want of breeding, and 
that being irremediable, accepted the consequences 
without repining. I^Ioreover, she was full of ad- 
miration of Marian Heed’s good looks. 

‘ Is she not handsome, my dear ? ’ was her little 
aside to me. ‘And seems so accomplished too.’ 
(One ‘ tune,’ as she termed it, was quite as good as 
another, from an artistic point of view, to Mrs 
Tipper.) ‘ Such a good thing for Lilian that 'Miss 
Eeed has been educated like a lady ; is it not ? To 
tell the truth, I was rather afraid she might turn 
out to be a common person like me, you know. 
At her age, I should never have done for Fairview ; 
not even so well as I do now. Knowing the 
piano and French, does make such a difference ; 
doesn’t it ? ’ 

I could but raise the hand I held to my lips, 
dissenting so entirely as I did from the notion of 
Marian Reed’s superiority. And I believed that 
Mrs Tipper herself was only dazzled for a time ; 
her perception was too true to be blinded for very 
long. When the lovers re-entered, I saw that they 
were regarded by Marian with a new and uneasy 
curiosity. 

In our Ute-d-tite that night, Lilian could talk 
of nothing but her lover’s goodness and readiness 
to fall in with her scheme for Marian’s w'elfare. 
‘Dear Arthur, he made no objections now. He 
had only objected at first, because he felt a little 
hurt, as it was quite natural he should, at not 
being consulted. But everything would be well 
now.’ I listened in some little surprise to this 
sudden change in his tactics, until Lilian uncon- 
sciously gave me the key. 

‘Arthur is quite willing now. She is to be 
always free to live at Fairview, as long as she is 
inclined, and have five hundred a year, as I wish 
her to have. But he says there is no necessity for 
legal arrangements, as though, we could not trust . 
each other, you know.’ 

Had I considered Marian Heed’s claims to he as 
great as Lilian considered them to be, I might 
have tried my influence against Arthur , Trafford’s 
in the matter. As it was, I urged no objection to 
Ms arrangement, though I quite understood its 
import. It would of course be quite possible for 
Lilian’s husband so to -contrive matters that Marian 
Eeed would not be long inclined to live at Fair- 
view ; and as to the five hundred a year ! Well, 
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I believed it would do no real barm to ber if sbe 
were by-and-by reduced to two hundred and her 
former sphere again. Hers was not the nature to 
improve in consequence of having more power in 
ber bands, and a sister or companion for Lilian she 
never would be. It was too late in the day for 
any radical change in her tastes and habits. They 
were travelling different roads, and the longer they 
lived the farther they would be apart. 

Lilianas sentiments, as days passed by, were not 
difficult to fathom. Tier very anxiety to make the 
most of anything in favour of the girl her whole 
soul shrank from, spoke volumes to me. Indeed 
she had no little difficulty in combating the repul- 
sion which it shocked ber to feel towards ber 
father’s child. 

Marian did not miss anything or suffer, as the 
other would have done in her place. She never 
perceived the underlying cause of Lilian’s anxiety 
to please and conciliate her. It was not in her 
nature to see that Lilian was, so to speak, always 
pleading for forgiveness for the wrong done to 
Marian’s mother, and trying to expiate her father’s 
fault. Then, conscious as she was of shrinking 
from the coarser mind, which was being clay by 
day unfolded to us, poor Lilian was terribly afraid 
lest it should- be apparent to the other ; not herself 
perceiving the mere fact of its very coarseness 
rendering it the more impervious. In truth, self- 
assertion and hauteur would have won a great deal 
more respect from Marian, than did the too evident 
desire to please. She was beginning almost to 
■ look clown upon the girl sbe could not understand; 
conscious bow different she herself would have 
been were she in Lilian’s place and Lilian in hers ; 
and without any misgivings as to her own supe- 
riority. She was also beginning to assume a great 
deal, and I was the only one to do battle with her, 
though I had some difficulty in keeping her within 
due bounds now. As it may be supposed, I did not 
gain favour with her. There was the difference 
that she liked Lilian and looked down upon her ; 
whilst she disliked me and was a little afraid of 

,.i 

Mrs Chichester made great and palpable efforts 
to act against her judgment in noticing Miss 
Reed ; ^ for dear Lilian’s sake,’ as she confided to 
Robert Wentworth and me. ^It was the only 
thing to be done now. Of course she could not 
but regret that dear Lilian should not have asked 
the advice of some judicious friend in the matter. 
Ho one could doubt its being a mistake to bring 
Miss Reed to Fairview ; now did not Mr Wentworth 
think 80 V 

^ Yes ; Mr Wentworth did think so.’ 

^ And what did dear Miss Haddon think ? ’ 

Miss Haddon had advised Lilian to follow her 
instincts in the matter. 

^But pray excuse me; do not you think that is 
rather dangerous advice to give— to some persons ?’ 

^ Yes ; I do, Mrs Chichester.’ 

At which Mrs Chichester was in a flutter of 
consternation, lest I should for one moment ima- 
gine that sbe had meant to be unkind in leading 
me on to make such an admission of fallibility, 
and prettily begged Mr Wentworth to give bis 
assistance to enable ber to obtain my forgiveness. 

It took tlieir united powers of persuasion, and 
gave Mrs Chichester opportunities for all sorts of 
pretty amiabilities, before Miss Haddon could be 
brought to reason ; and then the former had to be 


satisfied with what she termed ^'a very slight 
unbending of the stern brow,’ as an acknowledg- 
ment of my defeat. 

Then how pleasant and amiable it was to take 
all the trouble she did to put me in a good humour 
with myself again, by pointing out that the very 
wisest of us may sometimes err in our judgment, 
and so forth. Matters were progressing thus 
agreeably, when Lilian wanted Mrs Chichester’s 
advice about the arrangement of some ferns in the 
conservatory, and I was left for a few moments 
alone with Robert Wentworth. 

^Lilian did not obey her instincts in inviting 
this Miss Reed to come to reside with her, Mss 
Haddon.’ 

I smiled. 

^ And believing that, you allowed the stigma of 
being an injudicious friend to be attached to me.’ 

^Because I saw you so willed it ; and I do not 
vraste my powers of oratory when they are not 
required.’ 

Then, abruptly changing the subject — there was 
none of the suavity and consideration, which Mrs 
Chichester considered to be so essential to friend- 
ship, between him and me — he went on : ^ Tell me 
what you think of this Miss Reed. Is she what 
she appears to be ? ’ 

^ What does she aj>pear to you ?’ 

^Well, I suppose we could not expect her to 
be quite a gentlewoman, but really — — Your little 
Becky is a great deal nearer the mark, according 
to my standard.’ 

^ Yes ; I think she is.’ 

^And time will do nothing for her — ^not the 
slightest hope of it! She would never be a 
companion ibr Lilian, if they lived together a 
hundred years-r-of course you see that.’ 

For Lilian ! How plainly he was always shewing 
that she was the centre to which all his thoughts 
converged. 

‘ Yes ; I see that they will never be companions ; 
but Miss Reed will miss nothing ; she will do no 
harm to Lilian.’ 

‘ Not in one way, perhaps.’ 

‘Not in any -way, Mr Wentworth, other than 
paining her sometimes.’ 

‘ But if that might have been avoided ? ’ 

‘Neither sorrow nor pain, nor any other thing, 
will injure Lilian in the long-run. You ought to 
know that.’ 

‘ I am not an advocate for enduring unnecessary 
pain, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ I believe Lilian will have to suffer — it may be 
a great deal — and some preliminary training will 
enable her to bear what is to come all the easier.’ 

‘ I am afraid Mrs Chichester is right after ail, in 
considering you to be a little hard, Miss Haddon.’ 

‘ Afraid Mrs Chichester is right ! I have a great 
mind to tell her ! ’ I ejaculated, rising, 

‘ Have a greater mind, and don’t,’ he smilingly 
returned. 

‘ But it might be good for you to go into train- 
ing a little as well as the rest of us ; and Mrs 
Chichester might not object to undertake’ 

‘ Could not you try ^Jbat you could do towards 
bringing me into a better Irame of mind?’ he 
said. ‘ It would be like an acknowledgment of 
weakness to hand me over to Mrs Chichester, you 
know. You might at any rate try what could be 
done for me before acknowledging yourself unequal 
to the task, in that faint-hearted way.’ 
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^ In other words, you want me to stay and talk 
Lilian to you/ was my mental comment, as I 
shook my head and moved , away. 

As I have said, I liked Eohert Wentworth better 
than any other gentleman who came to Fairview. 
Arthur TratFord occasionally brought a friend with 
him down to dinner ; but his friends were not of 
the pattern which pleased me — men who looked, 
and spoke, and moved as though they were only 
playing the part of supernumeraries on the stage 
of life. With Bobert Wentworth there was all the 
pleavsure of feeling that I was thoroughly under*- 
stood. I was indeed able to unfold iny thoughts 
to him, as I could not even to Lilian, love her as 
I did. She was a girl, and I a woman, and she 
deferred to me as to an elder sister; constantly, 
though unconsciously, reminding me of the eleven 
years’ difference between our ages. 

Eobert Wentworth and I met on equal terms. 
With him I neither gave- nor obtained quarter ; 
and our encounters were as refreshing as a tonic to 
my mental health. Whatever the subject broached, 
we freely shewed each other our thoughts about 
it ; and I learned to give and take a blow with 
perfect good“humoixx\ I was sometimes not a little 
startled to find how completely he was beginning to 
track out certain tendencies, which I had hitherto 
flattered myself were so safely packed away out of 
sight as to be unknown to those with whom I 
associated. More than once the common-sense 
which he bantered me about setting too high a 
value upon, was blinded, and I , was led on by 
wily steps into the enchanted regions of romance, 
and penetrated by their subtle influence, gave words 
to my thoughts before I recollected and was on 
guard again. But no word or look of Eobert 
Wentwortifs wounded my amour propre at such 
times ; my little flights of fancy met with the 
gravest respect. In truth, he was a great deal 
more tolerant to what he termed my romance, 
than to any little slip in my reasoning ; because 
he had the candour to tell me my ideality was 
getting starved for want of nourishment, and 
needed a little encouragement, whilst my reason- 
ing powei's required an occasional snubbing, ‘ And 
as to pretending you have no romance — ^yon are 
the most romantic young lady I know. Don^t 
protest ; it would not be the least use ; though I 
will not expose you to the world — not even to 
Lilian.^ 

I only knew that he was gradually teaching me 
to be less ashamed of such things than I had 
latterly been, and so rendering me less morbid, 
and more fit to be Philip’s wife. Philip should 
thank him for that as well as other things, by-and- 
by. The hope that Philip and he would be friends, 
and that there would be pleasant communion 
between us three in the future, was very cheering 
to me. How complete would have been the 
picture could I have imagined Lilian in it as the 
wife ' of Eobert Wentworth— what a delightful 
quartet I 

Meantime^ everything was flowing smoothly on 
with the lovers again. I think that I was the 
only one at Fairview to note the change which 
was taking place in Marian Eeed. She had never 
been accustomed to exercise self-control, and was 
yielding more and more to an infatuation which 
was making her life miserable. 

-She loved Arthur Trafford, as such natures do 
love, with a wild, ungovernable, selfish passion; 


and with unreasoning anger, altogether refused to 
accept the existing state of things. She would not 
accept happiness in any way but one; and' moodily 
dwelt upon what she encouraged herself to believe 
were her wrongs. Why should she be without a 
name, dependent upon others’ bounty, and denied 
the love she craved, whilst Lilian possessed every- 
thing ? It was easy enough to be amiable when 
you had all you wanted ! But she did not covet 
all— only love, and that was denied her. All this 
she shewed me in more ways than one, which 
roused my suspicion that she was doing wdiat she 
could to attract Arthur Trafford, and would have 
felt no compunction in winning his love from 
Lilian, had that been possible. There were occa- 
sions when it w'as almost impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that she was trying to outvie Lilian, in 
the only way she knew how to outvie a rival. I 
knew that she must be spending a great deal more 
than was right or necessary upon dress, so constant 
were the changes she made, availing herself of 
everything which is invented in the way of orna- 
ment by fashionable milliners for fashionable woe ; 
whilst lier large handsome white shoulders were 
thrust upon our notice a great deal more than was 
in good taste. And as to her conversation ; partly 
loud and self-asserting ; partly sentimental, accom- 
panied with languishing glances at her hero from 

the great black eyes But I must not go on, I 

am afraid I was not inclined to allow her a single 
good quality just at this time ; and therefore my 
judgment must, I suppose, be taken with a grain 
of salt, Nevertheless, allowing for hidden good 
qualities, which I had not given her credit for 
possessing, she really was not pleasant as a com- 
panion just now. 

Much as dear old Mrs Tipper admired her 
personally, even she was obliged to acknowledge 
that Miss Eeed -was not quite so amiable and easy 
to get on with as could be desired. Indeed, more 
than once had I found it necessary to protect the 
kind little lady from the ill-humour of Marian, 
and the sharp way with which I was immediately 
retorted upon did not greatly discomfit me. .It 
was enough that I had the power to keep her 
within due bounds towards others. 

I think it was specially obnoxious to her to find 
that I was observant of her demeanour towards 
Arthur Trafford, and made a point of putting in 
an appearance when she - happened to be Ute-a- 
tSte wdth him. I was gravely displeased, as time 
went on, to find that he not only suspected the 
state of Marian Eeed’s feelings towards him, but 
amused himself by making it more apparent, feed- 
ing her vanity with all sorts of exaggerated compli- 
ments, accompanied by languishing glances. 

Was this conduct worthy of Lilian’s affianced 
husband ? I knew that he did not in reality even 
admire Marian’s style of good looks, and was only 
amused by her too evident predilection for him. 
But what was he, to find amusement thus? I 
asked myself, indignant for Lilian’s sake. 

‘ You are very uiicomplimentarj’- to Miss Eeed, 

I think, Mr Trafford/ I said one day, when I had 
been the witness of a scene bordering upon flirta- 
tion between them, and could no longer keep 
silence. Lilian was in the garden with her aunt 
when he arrived, and Marian Eeed had found it 
out of her power to get rid of me ; though she had 
not scrupled to let me see that my company was 
not desired. Arthur Trafford’s flattery had beeir 
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rather more marked than usual, and I lost all 
patience. 

‘ Uncomplimentary ! ’ she ejaculated, looking very 
much astonished. Had he not been telling her 
that she had displayed more than usual taste 
in her toilet, and was looking dreadfully killing 
to-night ? 

‘ I meant uncomplimentary to your sense, Miss 
Beed.’ 

' I don’t know what you mean.’ 

‘ I think Mr Trafford does.’ 

He flushed up, giving me an angry glance. She 
answered for him. 

am sure Mr Trafford did not mean to he 
uncom|>limentary in any way with a little defiant 
toss of the head and glance towards him. 

Of course he could only protest that he did not ; 
and she W’as perfectly satisfied. He evidently 
knew better than I did the kind of compliments 
which ivould be most acceptable to her. Indeed 
I siipj)ose she would not have considered them 
to he flattery at all, but simply the truth, which 
there was no" harm in his telling her. 

^She likes that sort of thing,’ he said, with a 
little awkward laugh, when presently he and I 
were for a few moments alone together, ^ And I 
don’t see that there can be much harm in saying 
a few complimentary words to a girl, if it gratifies 
her, Mis&?Haddon.’ 

‘ Well, I am glad that you do not gratify her in 
Lilian’s presence, Mr Trafford ; she would perceive 
what Miss Reed apparently does not.’ 

He reddened again. Lilian is so essentially and 
entirely different in every w^ay. You can hardly 
expect' the same kind of refinement in the other.’ 

‘I suppose not ; but I cannot see that that is a 
reason for treating them both with disrespect. It 
is quite as ill a compliment to Lilian as to Miss 
Reed, to flatter the latter’s vanity as you do.’ 

^ I don’t see any ill compliment in telling a good- 
looking girl that she is so, if she likes to be told 
it/ he repeated. ‘ Ho one can deny that she is a 
fine girl, in her -way.’ 

I suppose she is ; but I admire Lilian too much 
to be enthusiastic about Miss Reed’s style of 
beauty, Mr Trafford.’ 

He was getting more decidedly out of temper, 
muttering something about some women being so 
hard upon their own sex, as he turned away. 

I had done no good by my interference, only 
caused them to be a little more guarded in my 
presence, and perhaps dislike me more. But 
Marian Reed no longer made any effort to conceal 
the restless discontent which devoured her. Hot 
for a moment . suspecting the cause, Lilian was 
greatly puzzled to account for the other’s increasing 
discontent, and redoubled her efforts to please, 
though she was only snubbed for her pains. 

^Do you think that I leave anything undone, 
Mary?’ she would anxiously ask me, when she 
and I were alone. ‘ Or do you think that Marian’s 
feelings are really deeper than w'e at first imagined 
them to be, about — the wrong done to her mother, 
and that all this limxry jkrs upon her?’ After 
waiting a moment for an answer, which came not 
(how could I express my belief as to the real cause 
of Marian’s discomfort ?), she went bn ; But you 
know how much I try to spare her, Mary — ^}mu 
know that I would not for the world do any- 
thing to remind her of the shame. Do I not 
share it ?’ 


Yes ; I did know. But I could only kiss the 
sweet brow and murmur some platitude about 
hoping that things would right themselves in time. 
I would not attempt to inculcate any of the 
worldly wisdom which it had cost me my youth 
to obtain. Bather was I inclined to encourage her 
pure faith and trust in others — her ignorance of 
evil — as long as possible. The pain which comes 
with one kind of knowledge, I would spare her as 
long as possible. For the present, it did her no 
harm to believe a little too much in others ; at 
least so I told myself. 

Darling !■ whatever others might think, I knew 
that your gentleness and forbearance did not pro- 
ceed from weakness. When the time of trial 
came, they would see 1 It was nearer than I 
imagined it to be, and came in a different and far 
more serious form than my gravest fears had 
foreshadowed. It was nearly six months after Mr 
Farrar’s death, and there was beginning to be some 
talk of preparing for the wedding, which was to 
take place in two months, Lilian having yielded 
to her lover’s importunities the more readily from 
the knowledge that she was obeying her father’s 
wishes, when like a sudden thunder-clap, the 
shock came. 


C 0 L 0 U R-B L I H D H E S S. ; 

The peculiar defect of vision known as colour- 
blindness to which many people are subject, is 
due to various causes; but very little is known of 
its real nature. In different persons it has a 
different efiect, being in some a complete inability 
to distinguish between the commonest colours; 
while in others it is merely a temporary confusion 
of the impressions conveyed by different hues, or a 
tendency to give the wrong names to colours, which 
can be perfectly distinguished from each other, 
though the mind cannot verify, so to speak, the 
distinction. 

To take the first case first. A man who is 
perfectly ‘ colour-blind ’ cannot detect the slightest 
difference betw'een the stripes on the ^red, white, 
and blue’ flag; to him the red and green lamps 
of the railways are the same ; and the leaves and 
flowers of the most variously stocked garden are 
more uniform in tone, in the clearest sunlight, 
than they would be to an ordinary eye by moonlight 
(The efiect of moonlight, it is well known, is to 
give a monochromous appearance to the most varied 
colours.) In the other case, a man who has, say 
the three cardinal colours, red, blue, and yellow, 
placed before him, can tell that there -is a difference 
between them, but is unable to identify them ; 
and while perhaps one day he is able to sort a 
number of pieces of glass of these three colours, he 
will be unable to perform the operation the next 
day. 

Persons "who are thus afflicted — for it is an 
affliction, though often they do not actually know 
of the defect to which they are subject — may 
possess in every other way the keenest eyesight ; 
and it by no means follows that a man who is 
colour-blind has in any other w'ay less perfect 
eyesight than an artist or any other person whose 
calling requires nicety of distinction in the matter 
of colours and hues. The question occurs, To 
what is colour-blindness clue ? In certain cases, to 
a -want of education of the eye in this particular 
service; but more generally to local causes and 
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diseases, and to hereditary defect Instances occnr- 
xing under the first-named class are not real cases 
of colour-blindness. It is really no more true to 
say that a man is colour-blind because he calls 
red ‘green/ or blue ‘yellow^ persistently, and 
%vith a perfect appreciation of the difference, 
simply because he has never been taught, than 
it is to call a man blind who calls an oval 
‘round/ because he has learned no better* But 
in the other instances the ^ colour-blindness is a 
true defect. In Egypt, ^ China, and other coun- 
tries where ophthalmia is prevalent, colour-blind- 
ness is common ; and the peculiar light which 
exists iu certain localities where there is a large 
expanse of flat sandy soil, and which is known 
to be very trying to the eyesight, is very oiten 
found to produce this defect where it does not , 
otherwise impair the vision. Hereditary cases : 
of colour-blindness are common. The painter 
Turner has been said by some of his critics to 
i have been colour-blind ; and we believe that one 
; of his sisters had a defect of vision which ^ caused 
■ her to confuse one colour with another in such 
a way as to prevent her from describing accurately 
a picture placed before her. 

In reference to the theory that the recent 
disastrous railway accident at Arlesey was owing 
to a mistake of the engine-driver as to the colour 
of the signal displayed against him, a correspondent 
of the Ti7iies points out that colour-blindness may 
he acquired. ‘A few years ago/ he says, ‘I was 
investigating colour appreciation, and the first 
instance of the acquired defect that came to^ my 
knowledge was in the person of an engine-driver. 
This man confessed, after an accident through 
his not distinguishing the red signal, that he had 
gradually lost his colour-power, which had been 
perfect; and so sensible was he of his loss and 
its disadvantages, that before the accident he had 
determined to give up the situation. The manager 
of the Company, who told me the circumstance, 
assured me that this driver had been carefully 
examined but a few years back and passed as 
possessing perfect sight.^ 

If a person with perfect sight will look steadily 
for a few moments at any object, of one of the three 
primary colours, whether a lamp or anything else, 
and then close his eyes, and watch so to speak, 
with his closed eyes, he will find the object 
reproduced in a kind of cloudy representation, or 
rather retained on the eye ; but its colour will 
be changed from the ;prmiary to its correspond- 
ing (complementary) secondary colour. Thus the 
impression of a red object will present itself as 
green ; yellow as purple ; and blue as orange. 
Vice versa, if the object is one of those secondary**^ 
colours, the reproduction on the retina will be of 
the corresponding primary colour. In this way, 
it is quite possible for a man, who has been looking 
lor any length of time at a red light on a railway 
at night, to remove his eyes for a moment or two ; 
and, on looking again at the lamp, to find that — in 
the course of the natural relief afforded by the 
impression on the eye resolving itself into the 
secondary colour — his sight is for a moment 
impeded by the floating image (now green instead 


^ Secondary colours are those which are formed by the 
combination of ’any two of the three ‘ primary^ colours ; 
the combinations of secondary colours are called * ter- 
tiary’ colours. 


of red) before his eyes, and the actual lamp (still 
red) covered, as it were, by the retained figure, so 
that it appears to be green. This curious effect is 
no fault of vision, and might easily mislead an 
engine-driver who, having first actually seen the 
red light, has, after withdrawing his eyes, imme- 
diately afterwards imagined it changed to green or 
white, in indication of the removal of the obstacle 
to the progress of his train. In this way, by 
continual straining of the eye in search of a par- 
ticular signal, especially at night, with no liglit 
beyond that of the glaring furnace of the engine 
— in itself detrimental to the eyes — it is quite 
possible that colour-blindness may be acquired, 
and that a man who was once perfectly able to 
distinguish the most delicate tints may become 
insensible to the effects of widely different colours. 

I ’Whatever its cause, it is a fact that colour- 
blindness does exist to a very considerable extent. 
In EgyjDt this is so well recognised a fact, that 
engine-drivers and others employed on railways 
are obliged to nndergo a special examination before 
they are allowed to proceed to their duties. Many 
curious stories are told concerning the attempts 
made by men suffering under this infirmity to i 
escape the penalty of detection ; they will often j 
rather run the risk of bringing themselves and j 
others to sudden death in a collision, than lose the ,| 
coveted post by admitting their defective sight. | 
Sometimes a man will successfully guess at the 
red, white, and green lamps or flags held before 
him ; but, if the examiner is as astute as the “ 
examinee, he will balk his calculations by holding 
out a cap, or some other article not usually classed 
among the list of railway signals, and an unguarded 
‘Bed’ or ‘Green^ from the lips of the candidate 
will send him ruefully off about his business. 

Besearches lately made in Sweden shew that this 
peculiar defect of sight is prevalent in that country. 
Out of two hundred and sixty-six men examined 
recently by Professor Holmgren, eighteen were 
found to be colour-blind ; and in our own land 
statistics prove that Englishmen are not free from 
the infirmity. The late Professor George Wilson, 
who made a special investigation into the sub- 
ject in Edinburgh some years ago, stated that out 
of one thousand one hundred and fifty-four persons 
of vai’ious professions examined in 1852, no less 
than sixty-five were colour-blind ; and of these, 
twenty-one specially confounded red with green. 

A gentleman employing a number of men, writing 
to the Times, states that recently he directed an 
upholsterer to cover some article of furniture in 
green leather, and that the man used a skin of 
bright red leather, not knowing the difference. He 
could only distinguish colours in their intensity, 
all appearing to him as different shades of gray. 

But instances could easily be multiplied. The 
practical part of the question is its bearing on the 
employment of men upon whose sight and power 
of distinguishing colours many lives are dependent. 
Engine-drivers and signal-men, railway guards and 
sailors, often have nothing but a red or green speck 
of light between the safety and the death of them- 
selves and perhaps hundreds of their feliow- 
ereatures. How many of the ‘missing ships’ that 
have set forth in hope, with scores or hundreds of 
souls on board, and never been heard of again, 
have gone to their fate through the coloin-biindness 
of the ‘look-out,’ who can tell? How luany dis- 
astrous railway collisions have bben owing to tiie 
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f?ame defect on the part of the engine-driver or 
stoker? The necessity of a rigid examination of 
all men employed on our railways, in order to 
ascertain their power of distinguishing the colours 
of the signals upon which so many lives depend, is 
being recognised by the directors and other ohicials. 
The same precaution ought to be adopted in the 
case of sailors, and not only once, but frequently. 
Periodical tests of their eyesight should be made 
at regular intervals ; for in a physical infirmity of 
this kind, so apt to be overlooked and remain 
unrecognised even by those who are subject to it, 
lurk more dangers than in the lack of many other 
strictly enforced requirements. 


GOLD-MIJSTE EXPERIENCES. 


I WAS living some years ago in one of our North 
American provinces, where, for several seasons, I 
was employed in constructing a railway, whicli at 
the time I write is in liquidation, and which I shall 
call the Swindleville Junction, a name, I trust, suffi- 
ciently expressive. The climate did not suit me, 

I neither did the natives ; they were much too ‘ smart ' 

' for my fancy, and I was pretty generally always 
cheated in my dealings among them. In one in- 
stance, however, I managed to save myself from 
being tricked, hut I am bound to say that it was 
from the clutches of a Yankee that I made my 
escape, for I fully believe that a native operator 
would never have given me a chance. 

Gold had been discovered about thirty miles from 
the town of Radnor, which was my headquarters, 
and the miners were making much money by 
crushing the quartz. Of course the country was 
soon inundated by prospectors, and numerous holes 
were opened with varying luck. Curiously enough, 
the American element did not prevail much in the 
district, the fact being that the provincials are 
more than a match for an American even with his 
own weapons. 

I happened, however, to fall in with one very im- 
pressive American, a very pleasant plausible fellow. 
Captain Marcus Cyrus Duckett was his name. He 
was a bit of a nautical dandy in his way. Blue 
surtout and yellow waistcoat, large gold watch- 
guard and a Panama hat, shortish black trousers , 
and Wellington boots, was his usual dress; and 
he was more like an English coasting skipper 
than an American, being bluff and stout, with a 
cheery red face and jolly manner. But I soon 
found out that he was as great a desperado as 
was ever produced, in spite of his off-hand 
appearance and rattling style. Pie had, he said, 
been a blockade-runner, and had got safely in 
and out of Charleston eighteen times during the 
civil war ; and I heard hints that his success in that 
trade was due principally to the fact of his having 
gained much experience by eluding British cruisers 
on the coast of Africa, where he had been long 
employed in command of a Spanish slaver trading 
to Cuba. 

^ I used to meet this character occasionally at a 
village called Bleakhausen, where I had frequently 
to go on business, which occupied me a few 
hours I and rogue although he undoubtedly was, it 
was pleasant to have a chat with him and hear him 
relate some of his adventures. It was a great relief 
also to hear something else talked than the ever- 
lasting drawl and snivel about , pitiful election 
squabbles and rates of freight, or prices of salt 


hsli and molasses, which were the only topics 
ever discussed among the semi-civilised natives in 
these regions. By degrees we got pretty intimate ; 
and one day the captain informed me that he 
had discovered that a gold-bearing quartz vein 
ran across the country in an easterly direction, 
and was now profitably worked ; that it passed 
right through a property near the village, which 
he had been lucky in getting hold of very cheap, 
as all the timber worth cutting on it had been 
sawn up, and the jfface was a barren rocky clear- 
ing, full of half-burned stumps, and almost fit for 
nothing. There were, however, the remains of a 
water-wheel and saw-mill on the place, and a good 
fall of water. On these advantages Duckett laid 
great stress, as useful to drive the quartz-crushing 
machines which he intended to put up. He had 
sunk a shaft, he said, and run a heading for some 
distance into the. rock, and that it was looking 
very well, although it had cost him ^ a power of 
brass.^ 

I took little interest in all this, as I had often 
before had prospecting schemes submitted to me, 
and had decidedly refused to mix myself up with 
them, as my own business demanded all my atten- 
tion. And so speculators had at last ceased to 
trouble me. One day, however, having longer to 
wait than usual at Bleakhausen, my horse being 
much knocked up by a long journey, the skipper 
asked me to go and see his mine, to pass the 
time. I agreed. So , we took a walk of about 
j a couple of miles down to it. I was rather 
! astonished when, after a disagreeable tramp, we 
I came to the place. It was no myth, for there it was 
i in full swing. The men seemed strangers, sailors 
i they appeared, of various nationalities; but com- 
j fortable shanties had been put up, and everything 
; seemed all right. A few pieces of the stuff were 
I put ill a bag by^ the captain's wish, and sent to my 
I wagon as specimens. After this, I drove home, 

I thinking nothing more of the matter. 

; One evening, a few weeks afterwards, I was 
reading a newsi)aper account of the gold mines in 
the province, when it struck me that, as I was 
going to the j)rincipal town next day, I would take 
one of the Bleakhausen specimens, and have it 
analysed, just for the fun of the thing, and see if 
there actually was any gold in it I did not say 
where it came from, that being unnecessary ; but 
in a few days I got a fiattering analysis by letter, 
which also contained a small piece of gold ex- 
tracted by the assayer. 

The next time Duckett met me he began to 
speak of his affairs, and hinted that he was getting 
a little crippled for cash, and that the millwright 
he had employed wmiild not proceed with the 
repairs of the mill or erect crushers without a 
heavy advance of money ; so that, as he had nm 
himself nearly aground, he was reluctantly thinking 
of abandoning the mine altogether. 

I had been thinking over this quietly for . a 
few weeks, when one evening I had a visit in 
Radnor from the captain, who was much downcast, 
and told me his creditors were so pressing that he 
could carry on no longer, but must sell the estate 
for what it w’ould fetch, to pay them off ; and with 
what balance he might have, would go to sea, 
and leave the natives and their mines altogether. 

I was sorry for the fellow. We talked long over the 
matter ; and it ended by my becoming owner of the 
property for ten thousand dollars, paid in railway 
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bonds, wMeli Duckett said be could easily negoti- 
ate in the States ; and I was to retain him as over- 
seer till the concern was in full working order, at 
a salary and percentage on the output, which be 
solemnly assured me was worth four ounces a ton ; 
equal to nearly ten pounds a ton after paying 
expenses. His estimate was slightly in excess of 
, my experimental assay, but not much ; so I was 
well enough pleased with my bargain. 

Things were going on pretty well under this 
arrangement, when one night my groom appeared 
with a dreadful tale of being beaten by Duckett 
for having declared the mine to be a humbug, 
and wishing I had not been such an ass as pay 
him for it, and allow myself to be swindled by 
a Yankee pirate. Whereupon the enraged mariner 
speedily niade an example of him. I began to 
[ suspect that it was just possible that Duckett had 
' imposed on me, in which case I should cut a poor 
figure every way. 

The first thing to do was to satisfy myself that 
the specimen was the actual produce of the mine ; 
if not, the next thing was to get my bonds back ; 
by fair means, if possible ; if not, by any means ; 
but in any event to get quit of the Yankee , 
at once. About two o^clock next morning I 
saddled a horse myself without disturbing any 
person, and rode to the mine, which I reached 
about five o^clock, and awoke the men in the 
shanties. They were very unwilling to let me 
descend, as Duckett 'was not there ; but after some 
altercation, and seeing me very determined, they 
gave me a lamp, and lowered me away. I was 
not down five minutes when I discovered I had 
been done outright ; the original specimen was 
dark-brown coloured, and the stuff in the mine 
was dark-blue, and not a trace of gold in it. The 
rascal had obtained the specimens from a mine 
called Mount Benger, some miles away ; and had 
played an old and common trick — namely, placed 
thb gold specimens among the rubbish, and then 

f icked them up before my eyes. As soon as I 
ad fully satisfied myself, I got back to the foot 
of the shaft \ and to my great gratification, was, on 
giving the signal, hauled to the top at once, just in 
time to see Captain Duckett coming up the hilL 
He was in a desperate passion at not having 
had notice of my visit ; but it was no part of my 
business to quarrel with him just yet. So I soon 
managed to smooth him clown with a story about 
my being restless, and unable to sleep in the 
night, and thinking a sharp ride would do me 
good, &c. ; and I made him even believe that I 
was pleased, and more than ever satisfied with my 
bargain. The captain took it all most comfortably. 

I asked him to breakfast at the inn ; but he 
declined ; agreeing, however, to come afterwards 
to smoke and talk over matters, which he did. 
After some cheerful talk, I hit on a scheme to 
recover my papers. I agreed to lay a tramway 
to the mill from the mine, and requested him 
to find some one to furnish us with timber for 
it ; and he was to come to Eadnor on Tuesday 
and tell me what h^ had done, and also to meet 
an engineer with whom I was in treaty to do the 
work at the water-wheel. I called for. my horse ; 
but just as I was going to mount, I suddenly 
turned round and said : ^ Oh, by the bye, captain, 
Davis the lawyer was saying yesterday that those 
bonds are of no use to you until they are trans- 
ferred by being indorsed and signed ‘by me. I 


forgot to speak about it just now ; the tramway 
put it out^ of my head ; but if you like, 1 11 take 
them in with me and get Davis to do the needful ; 
and you can get them on Tuesday, when you 
are in.’ 

It was a bold stroke for the recovery of my bonds, 
but the bait took, ^ All right/ said he ; ^ if you 11 
only wait half a minute, "1 11 fetch them ; ’ and 
away he went, and soon came back with the parcel. 

' I saw at once I was certain of my game ; so, as 
the packet was a little bulky, and did not go easily 
into my pocket, I said to him never to mind it 
then, but to bring it to Radnor on Tuesday, and 
■hand it to Davis himselfj which would be the 
safest plan ; and that I would call on l^Ionday, and 
tell the lawyer to be ready for him — ^to which 
proposal he smilingly assented ; and with that I 
mounted, and trotted merrily home, sometimes in 
the woods almost hallooing with delight I called 
for Davis, and told him that Duckett was coming 
to see him on Tuesday, and the purpose of Ms 
visit, and that he was to take his instructions, and 
I would see him in the course of the day, after 
Duckett had been with him. ' 

Davis was not noted for honesty ; but he was the 
only limb of the law in the place, and our firm had 
very frequently occasion for his services,, although 
we knew weE enough that we could trust him no 
farther than we could see him, and that he would 
hang his best friend, if he could make ten cents by 
the job. So I did not incline to let him know the 
exact state of matters till I had the bonds fairly in 
my own baud, when I intended to ask his profes- 
sional opinion on what I was going to do— ^namely, i 
to retain possession of them myself. i 

On Tuesday morning I set a young English boy, I 
called ^ the Nipper,’ who was in my employment, j 
but was personally unknown to the captain, to 
look out for him when he arrived, and to watch 
him all day, and keep me posted up in. his move- 
ments, and above all to let me know the moment 
he traced him to Davis’s den. In due time 
he announced to me in my office, that Captain 
Duckett had arrived at Davis’s door, and had 
actually employed my spy to hold his horse, while 
he went in with a brown-paper parcel, and shortly 
came out again, attended to the door by old 
Davis ; and the latest news was that he had put 
up at the hotel, and was then very busy assist- 
ing to demolish a leg of lamb and pumpkin pie. 
Now was my time ; so I went up to Davis, and 
asked him to shew me the papers. I compared 
them with a note of the numbers I had in my 
book, found them all correct, and tied them care- 
fully up and put them in my pocket; and then 
proceeded to unfold the transaction to the lawyer, 
and ask his advice as to whether I was legally , 
authorised, under the circumstances, to keep pos- 
session now that I had them. Moreover I told 
him he should not lose his expected fees, as I 
would cheerfully pay them myself. 

His opinion was that the law would hear me 
out ; hut that it was a dangerous affair, as the 
pirate, as he called him, was a dreadful character,, 
and there was no saying what he might do. , I 
quieted his fears a bit, and gave him twenty dollars, 
but, he was still uneasy; and as soon,. as I left 
him, he had his horse put to his wagon and went 
away to the country, leaving word that he had 
been , suddenl}^ called from home and would not 
be back for some days. 
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I went to the bank and had my bundle deposited are none of those who tarry long at their wretched 
in the safe j and after that there was nothing potations, but all get soon elevated and go soon to 


more to do than to have the row with the captain bed ; by eleven o'clock everything is usually all 
over ; so my mind was easy, and I went home to quiet for the night. Thus I calculated that if I was 


luncheon. When I got back to the office, I loaded to see my nautical friend again, it would be sonie- 
a pair of heavy double-barrelled horse-pistols which where about twelve o'clock or one in the morning ; 


we used when travelling with money on pay-days, and I took my measures accordingly. I told two 


and laid them in an open drawer in my writing- of my best gangers to come to my house at eleven 
table, just to be handy in case of accidents. I had o'clock, but to say nothing to any person about it, 


scarcely written half a page of a letter, when as what I wanted done must be kept quiet. When 
Captain Marcus Cyrus made his appearance in no they came, I explained my suspicions about Captain 


very pleasant temper, and with a face as red as the Duckett. One of them was a Yorkshire navvy of 


rising sun. He began by abusing Davis. 


the good old stamp, so rare nowadays. Dick was 


had been to his house, and he was gone.' Where his name. He might have been in a much better 
were his bonds ? Did I know anything of them ? position had he been steady ; but poor Dick must 


He would do this, that, and everything ; and have a spree every pay-day, and by the following 


raged like a demon. 


Tuesday was always reduced to poverty; how- 


I let him carry on for a while, and then I ever, he was a decent civil fellow and a capital 
opened upon him and told him what a wretch hand, for all that. The other was an Irishman, 


he was, and that I had fortunately discovered him Mike Grady ; a smart follow too, but always in 
in time ; that his mine waka swindle ; that I would trouble for fighting with his men; but for the 


have him apprehended as a thief and a rogue ; business I had in hand that was no great disquali- 
and that I had the bonds safely locked up, and he fication. I provided each with a stout, long ash 


would never see them again'; whereupon out came hammer-shank and a piece of soft Manilla white 
his revolver, which in truth, I wondered he had line, after which we W’ent quietly down and en- 
not produced before, and with many a high-sound- sconced ourselves among some bushes opposite the 


ing phrase he ordered me to give them up at once office-door, on the other side of the street The 
(thinking I had them in the office-safe), or he programme was, that when the captain appeared, 


W'ould riddle me with his Colt. 


I Mike was to steal across as soon as he commenced 


I did not care much for all tliis, as a Colt is a operations and fell him by a blow with his ash- 


very inferior weapon to a brace of double pistols I stick ; when we were to tie him hand and foot 


carrying ounce-bullets ; so I snatched my pistols, and deliver him to the sheriff in the morning— 
and jumped up and closed with him in a second, this being our only chance of getting him ; for to 


with one in each hand, fully determined if he apply to a magistrate would only have caused a 
attempted to fire, to put an end to his rascality talk, and would likely have scared the ruffi.aii from 
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for ever. He seemed rather astonished at the making the attempt ; and besides that, I wanted to 
sudden turn matters had taken, and did not appear catch iim in the very act of burglary, which would 
to relish the look of the four ugly tubes in such insure a severe punishment, 
close proximity to his person ; so he toned down We had not been very long at our post, when 
more easily than I expected, although he con- the sound of wheels was heard at a distance as if 
tinned to growl like a bear with a sore head, coming slowly and cautiously ; by-and-by the 
Ordering him out, I escorted him to the door, and noise ceased, leading us to imagine that he had 
saw him go down-stairs, putting his pistol into his tied up his horse about two hundred yards from 
pocket and slamming the doors behind him ; and where we were. I peeped carefully out ; and as 
I cannot^ say I was sorry that matters had passed the night was not very dark, I could see a figure 
off so quietly. However, it soon appeared that I stealing noiselessly along ; and sure enough it was 
was not to be done with my gentleman just yet ; Duckett himself He had managed to change his 
in a short time my scout came to say that he was Panama hat for a dog-skin sailor's cap, and liis 
away. He had gone to the stables for his horse ; blue surtout for an old reefing-jacket ; he had 
then he lighted a cigar, all the while raging at moccasins on over his boots, to deaden the sound 
everybody he came alongside of ; he then went to of his footsteps, and I could see his belt, with his 
a hardware store, where the boy learned that he revolver and a knife sticking in it. He was evi- 
bouglit a couple of cold-set chipping chisels, a dently prepared for mischiei; being armed with a 
haihmer, a crow-bar, and soiiie small steel quarry- hammer in one hand and the crow-bar in the other. 


wedges, with wdiich he drove off, as if homeward- Stopping at the door he laid down, his hammer, 


and struck a match and lighted a small lamp he 


When I heard all this, I at once suspected that took from his pocket ; and he had just inserted 
he intended to come back at night to break into the claw-end of the crow below one of the half- 


the office and force the safe ; and the event proved leaves of the door, to prise it from the hinges, 
that I was correct iir my surmise. I mounted the when the too impetuous Irishman, Mike, gave 
Nipper on a pony, and sent him away to find out a howl and ran across to him. The Yanliee 
where the rascal had put up, as I felt certain that holted like a rocket, fang his bar from him as if 
he would not go all the way to Bleakhausen if he it were red-hot, and made ofif at a pace that 
intended to come back at night ; and about dusk defied capture. We got round the corner just in 
my messenger returned with the news that he had time to see him jump into his wagon and corn- 
marked his game down in a ruinous shanty on the mence flogging his mare with the buckle-end of 
edge of the forest where an old convict lived, who the reins like a madman, standing up and yelling 
sold bad rum and worse tobacco to Indians, negro to her at the same time ; he went off at a rattling 


squatters, a-Dd all the scamj^ in the neighbour- gallop, and all the satisfaction I had was to send a 
hood. The inhabitants of JRadnor are of many bullet after him to freshen his way. He got home 
and various creeds and denominations, and they that morning ; and he and all his gang were away 
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from Bleakliausen before dajliglit, having evidently 
liad all ready for a sudden start, although com- 
pelled to effect it minus the ca|>tain’s expected 
plunder. I got but a warrant for his apprehension ; 
but it was useless, as we soon heard that Captain 
M. C. Duckett and his crew had been wrecked, in 
an American schooner, and forwarded to Port Royal 
Harbour, in South Carolina. I never heard of him 
again, unless he was the same person whose name 
appeared in a New York pax>er in connection with 
a gambling riot and murder on board a Missis- 
iiippi steainboat of which Captain Marcus Cyrus 
Duckett was commander, and it is extremely 
improbable that there could be two desperadoes 
of that name. 

The last time I saw my valuable estate it looked 
dismal enough ; the shanties were burned, and the 
mill had fallen to pieces ; and I had almost for- 
gotten the whole affair, till I received an intima- 
tion a short time ago from a collector of taxes, 
that unless many years^ arrears of taxes and mining 
license were immediately paid, he would have the 
place sold to pay them and his expenses ; all of 
which he is very welcome to try to do, though 
I pity the purchaser. I could say much on the 
subject. Eat all I need observe is, that my ad- 
venture, which I have related exactly as it took 
place, offers a fair specimen of the trickeries that 
are of constant occurrence connected with spec- 
ulative mining operations in various parts of 
America. 


CRUISING ON THE ^BROADS.’ 

One of the greatest charms in Nature is her 
infinite variety, as may be seen even without 
travelling beyond the limits of our island ; almost 
-every county has its own peculiar expression, 
differing like the differing expressions of the 
human face, and presenting, between the lofty 
grandeur of the Scotch mountains and the undu- 
lating luxitriance of Southern England, many gra- 
dations of form and colour. 

In the eastern extremity of Norfolk there is a 
part almost entirely composed of lake, river, and 
marsh, known as the ‘ Broad District Broad being 
the local term for lake. The largest of those, 
Breydon Water, lies within the narrow neck of 
land on which Yarmouth is built ; and towards 
this lake three rivers radiate from different direc- 
tions — the Bure, the Waveney, and the Yare flow- 
ing from the ancient city of Norwich. The author 
of The Swan and her Crew^ tells us that ^the 
banks of the rivers are fringed with tall reeds, and 
they flovT through miles of level marsh, where, as far 
as the eye can reach, there is nothing to be seen 
but the white sails of the yachts and the dark 
sails of the wherries, and occasional windmills, 
which are used for pumping the water out of the 
drains into the river. ^ Every here and there the i 
rivers widen into broads, which are sometimes 
very large, and swarm with pike, perch, and numer- 
ous other fish. Those lakes are all very shallow, 
and can only be navigated by boats drawing 
little water ; ^ they are surrounded by a dense 

^ By Christopher Davies. London : "Warne k Co. 


aquatic vegetation, reeds, rushes, flags, and bul- 
rushes; and these are the haunts of many rare 
birds, and swarm with wild-fowl.^ 

With a view to navigating these shallow broads 
in an original way to facilitate the study of natural 
history, to hunt for the eggs of rare birds, to fish 
and shoot and otherwise investigate the wonders of 
the watery region, a boy of sixteen, named Frank 
Merivale, stands on the edge of Hickling Broad, 
deeply engaged in thought. At last a grand idea 
strikes him : he rushes up to the house, gets Ms 
father's permission to cut down a tree ; and then 
laden with axes and ropes, he goes to get the help 
of his friend Jimmy Brett, who lives in an old- 
fashioned cottage near. The two boys proceed to 
the tree ; and after long exertion, have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the tall young larch fall over with a 
crash. Which business over, Jimmy insists on 
having his curiosity gratified by hearing what is to 
be done with the young larch ; whereupon Frank ^ 
unfolds his great project of building a yacht, a real 
yacht of their own, with which they might sail all 
over the broads and on the rivers, and naturalise 
and bird-nest, and enjoy no end of fun. The 
less sanguine Jimmy shakes his wise head; but 
Frank goes on with enthusiasm : ^ "What I propose 
is that we build a double yacht. We will make 
two long pontoons, and connect them hy cross- 
pieces, on which we can lay a deck. Such a boat 
would not draw more than a foot of water ; and to 
make her sail to windward, we should have a 
drop-keel or centre-board, which we could let 
down or draw up according to the depth of the 
water. Then I think a Ing-sail and mizzen would 
suit her best ; and we shall build her in old Bell’s 
yard, and he will lend us such tools as we have 
not got.' 

After a long discussion as to the plan and 
estimates of cost, the two would-be boat-builders, 
with a view to enlisting his aid, go on to see old 
Bell, who was a bit of a curiosity, uniting the two 
dissimilar trades of tailor and boat-builder. He 
was a close observer of the habits of animals, and 
could often give odd and useful information ; and 
was a great favourite with the boys^ as indeed 
they were with him. To this worthy they make 
known their grand scheme ; and while not par- 
ticularly sanguine of success, the old man pro- 
mised to help as much as possible ; and Frank 
in his impetuous way, at once begins clearing a 
space for the keel. 

All the spare time is now spent in building 
the yacht ; the two being joined by Dick Carlton, 
who being rather delicate, was encouraged by 
his father Sir- Richard to join in the pastimes of 
his two young friendk First of all the pontoons 
are made, these being merely two long wooden 
boxes tapering off to a fine point at each end. 
Laid on the ground side by side, with a space 
of fully three feet bkween their centres, they are 
joined together by strong pieces of wood ; wMle 
the seams are caulked with tow and a , mixture 
of red and white lead, and protected by slips of 
wood nailed along them. The deck is next laid, 
and ^neatly finished off round the edges, with a 
bulwark of rope stretched on iron uprights.' A tiny 
cabin is erected, in which even the smallest of the 
crew, will be unable to stand erecfc ; but yachtsmen 
have to put up with many discomforts, and indeed 
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a great deal of the pleasure consists in what is 
termed ^roughing it/ so three feet staj inches is con- 
sidered sufiicientlj lofty for the grand saloon. 
Two low hroad seats are fitted np inside, which 
are also intended to serve as beds, should occasion 
require. A rudder and helm are attached to each 
pontoon, and connected by a cross-piece of wood, 
so that both might be worked at once ; while two 
drop-keels occupy the space between the pontoons, 
and can be raised, or lowered with the greatest 
ease. The mast also could be lowered whenever it 
might be necessary, in order to allow the boat to 
pass under low bridges. 

To those who are interested in the details of such 
a craft as the Bwan^ the book furnishes ample 
information (full dimensions and all particulars 
being given). Suffice it to say, that after much per- 
severance and many grave difficulties, our amateur 
boat-builders, thanks to Frank's energy and skill, 
at length complete their work. The yacht is 
painted white ; a tender in the shape of a punt is 
also built; and on a bright May morning all is 
ready for the launch, which important ceremony 
is fixed to take place at six o'clock on a Saturday 
morning. The three friends meet in Bell's yard, 
eager to send their handiwork upon the smooth 
glancing waters of the broad. But a name is yet 
wanting. ^ Call ber the Bwan^^ says Dick, re- 
membering Wordsworth's lines ; ‘because, like the 
swan “on still Saint Mary's Lake," she will “float 
double." ' 

The name is hailed with approval. Tlie cere- 
mony is most successful ; and soon the craft floats 
out on the waves, and the three boys enjoy the rare 
jDleasure of sailing in a boat of their very own 
making. A light "wind springs np, which shortly 
increases to a pretty stiff breeze, and the 
behaves to perfection, answering her helm so ad- 
mirably that the three young sailors are as pleased 
and proud as possible at the result of their labours. 

And now when fairly afloat, we find that the 
crew have a double object in view; first, a topo- 
graphical investigation of the Broad-region ; and 
second, the noting of whatever object! of interest 
in natural history the broads might hold. During 
a tack the yacht passed over a bed of rushes, 
displacing a nest of the crested grebe, from wdiicli 
a number of the eggs rolled off into the water. 
It looked just like a lump of rotting sea-weed ; 
and to avoid detection, we are told 'that the bird 
covers its eggs with reeds, so that they are scarcely 
noticeable ; thus strangely does instinct guide to 
safety. On nearing home, a heron is disturbed, 
which rises slowly, flapping his wings ^ in the 
apparently lazy manner peculiar to that bird ; but 
on counting, our young friends found that he 
flapped hb wings no fewer than one hundred and 
twenty times in a minute I 

The success of the first sail only causes a 
desire for more adventure and a longer cruise, 
perhaps for three weeks, so that the boys might 
fully test the capacities of the Swan, and explore 
all the rivers and broads of Norfolk. The consent 
of the respective fathers is easily obtained ; but the 
mothers, with their usual fear of danger, are more 
difficult to persuade, Frank, however, arranged 
that they should all have a day’s sailing, to see 
how safe it was ; and choosing a fine bright day 
with a light breeze, the Bwan floated so gaily, that 
neither Mrs Merivale nor Mrs Brett, could find it 
in their hearts to oppose the scheme, : 


Accordingly by the end of May, a hammock is 
slung between the two low seats, to serve as a 
third bed ; a gun, butterfly net, fishing materials, 
and plenty of provisions, are on board ; and 
arranging to meet the seniors at Wroxham Bridge, 
the crew of the Bwan set sail. In the middle of 
Heigham Sounds, there is a great bed of reeds, 
locally called a ‘Bond,' into which the boat is 
run. All hands being on the watch, a whole 
flock of birds rises from the reeds — 'water-hens, 
coots, <Scc. ; and then a little duck with a bright, 
chestnut-coloured head and breast. A teal ; and 
the young naturalists, bent on finding its nest, 
spend a long time fruitlessly, but at length dis- 
cover it in the very centre of the rond. Large and 
beautifully lined with feathers, it is found to hold 
twelve cream-coloured eggs, three of which our 
friends appropriate, and then j)roceed to shove off 
the ship. But alas 1 the Bioan is firmly imbedded 
in the mud, and refuses to be moved. There was 
no help for it but to strip, and raising the craft, 

I by using the oars as levers, endeavour to push her 
; off into deep water ; but it is hard work, and the 
three shew as' black (with ooze) as negroes ere it 
is accomplished. At last she is afloat. Without 
waiting to dress, up go the sails, and being a 
quiet spot where they are not likely to meet 
in with vessels, they mean to bathe and dress 
at leisure. Suddenly, however, a sail appears — a 
yacht with a number of people on board I And 
here we are told that its occupants enjoyed a 
good laugh at the strange appearance of the Swan 
and her naked though inud-covered crew ! Jimmy 
and Dick take refuge in the cabin ; but poor Franh: 
who (still garmentless) is steering, dares not leave 
his post ; so without further ado, he springs into the 
water at the stern of the yacht, and holding on 
by the rudder, contrives to keep her on her course 
till Jimmy reappears with something thrown over 
him and takes hold of the tiller. Need it be said 
that the three lost no further time in restoring 
themselves to the white man’s usual appearance ! 

Heigham Bridge is reached ; and while the other 
two are engaged in lowering the mast, Dick pur- 
sues some orange-tip butterflies which are among 
the prettiest of the Lepidoptera, and look like a 
bunch of red and white rose petals fljflng through 
the air. Resuming their progress up the Bure, 
till St Benedict's Abbey is reached, where it 
was resolved to camp for the night, the Swan is 
run into a creek and made fast. 

Night comes on, the wind howling drearily ; 
and nothing to be seen but stretches of lonely 
marshes, fading away into the distance behind 
the deserted ruins of the abbey, which occu|)y 
the foreground. A sense of loneliness is felt, but 
not one of our fresh-water tars cares to own it, 
and each tries to assume a cheerfulness he is far 
frojn feeling. Suddenly an unearthly cry sounds ^ 
from the ruins, and a white form is dimly^ seen to 
glide among its broken arches ; visions of ghosts, 
even in this materialistic age, rise unbidden ; but 
the phantom after all is but a harmless white ovi. 
So fright gives place to laughter ; the lamp is lit, 
and supper is made as cheerful as possible. Sleep, 
however, is coy. To our three young friends, 
nursed in luxurious homes, there is something 
rather disturbing in the noise of the waters, the 
howling of the wind, and the wild cry of the birds. 
A loud noise disturbs them, and rushing on deck, 
a belated wherry is seen beating up th^ river, 
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her canvas making a great noise as they turned on 
a new tack. The men sing out ^Good-night' as 
they pass, which is a comforting, homelike greet- 
ing, and sleep is attempted once more. Anon a 
patter-patter is heard on deck ; Frank turns out, 
and sees a strajj^ coot, wandering about in search 
of the good things of life. Looldng round he 
spies a strange wandering light hitting among the 
marshes ; like a Will-o^-the-wisp it seems here and 
there, and then appears to vanish for a time. He 
ronses Jimmy and Dick, but neither can suggest 
a solution ; so hastily throwing on some clothes, 
they 'take the punt and endeavour to reach the 
' light. But it always eludes them ; and after a 
fruitless search, they return to bed and court sleep 
more successfully than before. 

Morning finds them determined to investigate ! 
the cause of the light, and while rowing about ! 
the creek for that purpose, a strange bird arrests 
their attention. It is standing on a hillock, and 
is indeed a most peculiar-looking creature, ^ with a 
body like a thrush, but with long legs, a long bill, 
and staring eyes ; a brown tuft of feathers on each 
side of the head, and a large fiesh-coloured ruff of 
feathers round its neck.' While they are watch- 
ing the bird, a man seizes and is about to kill the 
ruff (for such it is), when the boys run forward 
and entreat him to sell it. The man being a 
fowler and only wanting money, is glad enough 
to make a bargain ; and then shews them the nest, 
made of coarse grass, and containing four oUve- 
green eggs spotted with brown. 

Hastening to the rendezvous at Wroxham Bridge 
onr crew are greeted with: ‘ Well, boys, we thought 
you were lost.' ‘ No fear, father,' answers Frank ; 
Hhe Swan sails grandly, and we are having no 
end of fun ; ' and then to the anxious mothers’ 
question as to how they have passed the night, the 
boys unanimously affirm that they have been 
most comfortable. Not one of them would shew 
even the faintest tip of the white-feather. Sailing 
about on Wroxliani Broad, our young voyagers 
and their friends greatly enjoyed its beauty. 
On one side rich woods come down to the 
water's edge; and on the other, marshes stretch 
for miles and miles, with waving reeds, white 
cotton grasses, and many-coloured marsh grasses, 
which vary in tint and colour as the wind waves 
them or the cloud-shadows pass over them. 
Taking the punt, they explore a perfect labyrinth 
of dykes and pools, pushing their way among 
•water-lilies and arrow-heads, and gathering many 
flowers of every hue ; and after such a pleasant 
day, even the ladies are satisfied with the safety 
of the lads. 

The following day our young friends see an 
unknown broad lying to leeward, and steer the 
Swan up the narrow channel leading to it. On 
goes the boat, regardless of a notice conspicuously 
placed at the entrance, stating that this broad 

belongs to Mr , and with the usual finale, that 

‘All trespassers wiU. be prosecuted.' All that is 

known of this Mr is that he has a big blue 

yacht. It were difficult if not impossible to turn ; 
and as they were in, they might as well take a look 
before leaving. Stolen waters are sweet, so this 
broad seems fairer than the others, and our young 
naturalists have a good time of it in exploring its 

many treasures. Honrs pass ; Mr and Ms 

prohibition are entirely forgotten, until first the 
sails of a yacht are seen gliding up the entrance, 


and then the hull ; when behold, it is the hig blue 
yacht I 

A chase ensues, which ends in the capture of 
the Swan ; the curious build of which seems to 

have very much puzzled the formidable Mr 

who on hearing that the craft is of the boys' 
own building, is mollified at once, compliments 
them on their skill, and hearing of their love of 
natural history, he presents them with some eggs 
of the pin-tail duck, which rare bird had. made its 
nest in one of the ronds, 

' Eeturning to open waters, and skimming along 
the margin of the land, a magnificent butterfly is 
seen sailing along. ‘ It was very large, four inches 
across the wings, which are of a pale creamy 
colour, barred and margined with blue and black, 
velvety in appearance, and with a well-defined 
tail to each of its under-wings, above which is a 
red spot. This peculiarity of tail gives it the name 
of the swallow-tail butterfly ; and it is one of the 
most beautiful as well as rarest species.' The yacht 
is run ashore; but Dick on making too bold a 
dash with his net, misses the insect. Frank seizes 
the net, and gives chase to another which had come 
sailing along. He follows it for a considerable 
distance, and then disappears, crying loudly for 
help, Poor fellow ! he had fallen into a bog-bole, 
and was being rapidly sucked down into the mud ; 
but preserving calmness, he tells Dick to bring a 
rope, while Jimmy flings him his coat ; alas ! it 
does not reach him ; and Frank is sinking to the 
shoulders, when Jimmy, in desperation, doffs his 
unmentionables, and Frank holds on by the one 
leg, while he manages to keep a grasp of the other, 
and so supports his friend till, to their great . 
relief, Dick appears with the rope. But so tightly 
is Frank stuck in the mud, that it takes a mighty 
effort on the part of the others to haul him out. 
This must have been a sad damper, for we find our 
adventurous trio making their way back to the 
Swan silently and thoughtfully — ^to young bright 
spirits it being dreadful to be thus brought so near 
to danger and death. Frank, however, had man- 
aged to secure the butterfly for his collection, and 
kept it safe in spite of his perilous position ; and 
it was preserved specially as a memento of Iiis 
narrow escape. 

As a relief from the monotony of sailing, our 
young friends propose a game of ‘FoUow my 
Leader.' On leaping a hedge, Frank's foot caught 
the top, and over he fell, right down on a qnail's 
nest, smashing some of the eggs, and wounding 
the mother, a poor trembling bird, ‘about eight 
inches long, rather plump, of a gray colour, and 
shaped much like a guinea-fowl,' A fight between 
a hawk and a weasel next attracts attention ; after 
a prolonged struggle, the hawk falls a victim. ; and 
the boys, on gaining the spot, carry off both 
animals, as an interesting addition to their 
museum. 

The wind having risen, the Swan sails in grand 
slyle to Yarmouth, where she is made fast outside 
a row of wherries Wored to the quay, while her 
crew go on shore to inspect the quaint Dutch- 
looking town, which has been so often compared 
to a gridiron. Our young voyagers had determined 
on the morrow .to sail np Breydon Water ; and off 
they sei^ notwithstanding that the ga1.e had in- 
creased in severity and the lake was , covered with 
crested foam. Not a sail is to be seen on the 
stormy water ; yet the Swan bravely accomplished 
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the dangerous passage, and with the exception of 
'shipping' seas and other unavoidable mishaps, 
they reached the smoother waters of the Waveney 
ill safety. Skimming along for some miles, they 
anchor near Beccles, where a finely wooded hank 
liolds out enticement for naturalising. There a 
hawk’s nest is found, and two of the young ones 
are captured, our young friends intending to take 
them home and train them for the old English 
sport of falconry. 

The days and weeks fly qhickly, and bring new 
enjoyments and treasures ; but we have not space 
even to mention a tithe of the spoils. 

It will be interesting, however, to add that 
when winter bound the broads with ice, our 
young friends hit upon the plan of fastening skates 
to the Sivan^ and so propelling her from place to 
Xilace. Raised on runners like large iron skates, 
and with ordinary skates on each rudder for steer- 
ing power, away sped the Swan over the ice 
after the manner of ice-ships in Canada ; until the 
return of milder weather restored her to the waves 
— bringing to her owners newstores of information 
with each , cruise. 

Although it is not given to every boy to be one 
of such a merry crew as that ot the Swan, or to 
have opportunity for adventures such as those so 
graphically pictured in this volume, still there are 
many who, possessing certain opportunities, pass 
through the world with their eyes metap»horically 
shut. Irrespective, therefore, of the practical hints 
for the employment of leisure time, here presented 
to those w^ho are qualified to profit by them, the 
moral lesson taught is, that even in spots looked 
upon by the great generality of people as -unin- 
teresting,’ iN'ature is lavish of her charms for those 
who will take the trouble to woo them. 

THE ROOKY BOULDERS OF CORNWALL. 

Piled on the lofty peaks of rugged Tors, 

Strewn down the smooth hill-slope and river-side, 
Scattered upon the lone and dreary moors, 

These ponderous mammoth forms for aye abide. 

Their cold gi'ay hue at dawn’s first livid beam 
Is bathed in golden light as hours roll on, 

And all bedecked they glow with purple gleam 
When sunset warns us that the day is done. 

As twilight fades, their outlines seem to change, 

And some appear to float on misty sea; 

Fantastic monsters take new forms, more strange, 

■ And scare belated wanderers on the lea. 

Just after nightfall, black and dim they rise, 

From shadowy depths of gloom and mystery,^ 

Looming like spectral gnomes of giant size,^ 

Shapeless and vague against the boding sky. 

On yonder height a nodding mass appears,**^ 

Crowning the rocky battlement so vast ; 

Many a rude monolith itself tiprears,^ 
i Bidding defiance to the angry blast. 

Wild legends hang about these time-worn stones ; 

Some of them move — at dead of night — ^they say;® 
Others do sigh and utter troubled moans, 

As evil spirits near them wend their way. 


Some possess virtue — so 'tis even thought — 

To grant release from sickness, woe, and pain 
Whilst other stones such mystic spells have wrought. 
That envious crags have reft themselves in twain 1 

Many wrere poised by Incantation’s charm, ^ 

Some by the Giants fiercely have been flung 
Others were wielded by some saintly arm/^ 

In days when power was great, and faith was young. 

When midnight shrouds the mountains from our view. 
The phantom Huntsman’s hounds are heard to bay ; 
Uneai-thly goblins shriek their last adieu, 

While myriad corpse-lights glimmer on their way. 

There stands a group of death-struck impious folk^® 
Just as they circled, so they must remain. 

Bound by a stony spell—until awoke 

To judgment in their flesh and blood again. 

Where dwellers on the ancient wfilds have sought 
'Neath sheltering clefts a refuge and a home, 

Coverts half-built, half- burrowed, they have wrought, 
Closed in above with blocks to form a dome.^^ 

When vivid lightning rends the towering rock,^^ 

And earthquakes do the human heart appal, 

When lurid flash vies with convulsive shock, 

The mighty landslip thunders to its fall ! 

And while around the rocks of hill and dale 
Cling weird traditions of the dead and lost, 

So also is there many a doleful tale 

Haunting grim boulders on the frowning coast.^® 

Hard by the scenes where pagan hosts have striven, 
And where their valiant chieftains fell, 'tis said, 
Great mounds are raised o’er slabs all roughly riven, 
Which serve to guard the ashes of the dead.^"* 

On Long Stones, set erect, brief words are traced, 
Names of the mighty, and their noble sires — 

The memory of their deeds long since effaced ! — 

In dark oblivion their renown expires. 

Some rude memorials hear the sacred sign 

Which shews a Christian has been laid beneath 
Nor need his relics any gilded shrine 
While the fair wild-flowers gem his native heath. 

Dotting the pilgrim-tracks across the moor 

At the Three-tumings, churchyard, market-place, . 
Boulder-hewii symbols, carved in days of yore. 

Did guide the erring, and proclaim God’s grace. 

■ ■ ■ ' w. I. 


^ The Luxulyan Boulders, Helnien Tor, &c. — 

3 The Logan Rock, &:c . — ^ The Chimney Rock, &c. — ® The 
Menabilly Stone, The * Maen-an-tol,’ &c. — The 

Cheese-WTing, &c.— ® Giant’s Coit, Devil’s W^hetstone, 
&c. — ^ St Keverne and St Just Stones, &c. — The Nine 
Maidens, the Hurlers, &o. — Fogous, Bee-hive Huts, 
Gumh’s House, Ac. (Fogous, plural of fogou. A fogou 
is a subterranean retreat built like a dolmen.)— King 
Arthur’s Castle on Tintagel precipices and Island, Ac. — 
13 The floating stones ; wrecks, omens, &c,^ — Barrows 
inclosing Cromlechs, &c. — i® The ‘Maen Scryfia,’ &c. — 
1^ ‘ Long Cross,’ Ac. 
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I propose at present to recall to th.e memory of our 
I readers a few of the naval deeds performed in past 
times. 

The British navy may be said to date the com- 
’ mencement of its fame from the days of Elizabeth, 
when, under the command and guidance of such 
eminent sailors and navigators as Lord Howard 
of Effingham, Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins, it 
accomplished the destruction of Spain’s mighty 
but over-ambitious fleet. Up to this period, how- 
ever, very little information can be gleaned as to 
the kind of men who manned our ships, but the 
principal nurseries of the navy were the towns 
and villages that lined the coasts. This was but 
natural, seeing that these places were constantly 
exposed to the fierce attacks of pirates and 
marauders of every description. Many of the 
common sailors were natives of Devon and Corn- 
wall, two counties that have always possessed a 
race of men as renowned for their strength and 
courage as they are remarkable for their nautical 
skill. 

In former days deeds of daring were of frequent 
occurrence amongst the English seamen, and may 
be found duly noted, in the chronicles of the period, 
though no reward or incentive to courage, except 
(in rare instances) a small sum of money, was ever 
bestowed upon the humble heroes. It, is recorded, 
for instance, in an old tome which gives the details 
of the various encounters that took place between 
the English fleet and the Spanish Armada, how a 
common sailor named Hampton leaped from the 
English admiral’s ship on to the deck of a Spanish 
galleon which had run alongside, and although he 
was immediately surrounded by her fieree-looking 
crew, gallantly maintained his ground until the 
grappling-irons were tlirown and the Spaniard was 
held fast in the death-grip of the Briton. In the 
struggle he had succeeded in killing three, men 
and wounding two officers, and the moment assist- 
ance reached him he dashed forward to the mast 
and hauled down the Spanish ensign. For this 
heroic act the brave fellow received the sum of 
‘ three pounds I ’ 

In the year 1642 we find the officers and men 


THE BRITISH NAVY, 

AS IT WAS. 

The return of the Arctic Expedition to this country 
after many months’ sojourn amid the ice-floes of 
the mysterious Polar Sea, has once more directed 
public attention to that gallant service which has 
been the glory and safeguard of these islands. 

Though unsuccessful in its main object, the 
voyage to the North has again brought out in high 
relief those admirable qualities which are the 
characteristic of British sailors ; for if devotion 
to duty, courage, skill, aud endurance could have 
enabled Captain Nares and his brave companions 
to plant the glorious old meteor flag of Britain 
upon that Ultima Thule of geographers, the 
summit of the earth, it would have been braving 
there the fierce arctic gales at this moment. As 
it is, however, they, have written a brilliant page 
for our island story that will not soon be forgotten, 
by carrying forward, in the face of almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, to the most northerly point 
yet touched by the foot of man, the Union-jack 
of Old England. 

Whether the royal navy — for we are mainly 
speaking of the service under the crown — will 
maintain its ancient reputation in new circum- 
stances, is a matter of serious concern. The glory 
of the service was achieved when ships were of 
wood, and propelled only by the winds. And it 
is perfectly marvellous what was done under these 
conditions by all the great commanders. Things 
are now greatly changed. Steam-power is relied 
upon, along with hnge batteries moved only by 
machinery. Ships have become a kind of floating 
factories, depending on the skill of engineers, and 
involving such an immense attention to minutiae 
as to be almost beyond human nature. The pluck 
of the English sailor remains, as is observable from 
the Arctic Expedition ; but it is a serious question 
how far pluck and the most brilliant seamanship 
in a comiuaiifler will be able to perform deeds like* 
those recorded in our naval annals. Before, how- 
ever, entering on speculations regarding the future 
(which we shall do in a subsequent paper), we 
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j of the Eoglish navy declaring that they were 
j ready with their lives and fortunes to defend and 
I maintain ^ the glory of God ; the purity of that 
' religion which is most agreeable to the Word of 
God ; the honourj freedom, and preservation of his 
Majesty ; the privileges of parliament, and the 
liberty of the subject.’ This oath did not, how- 
ever, prevent them from espousing the Parliamen- 
tary cause in that great struggle which ended in 
the death of the sovereign they had sworn to pre- 
serve, and the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
At this period many sons of noble families served 
as common soldiers and sailors, and even the great 
Monk (afterwards Duke of Albemarle, an admiral 
and general too) once served as a private soldier 
in the fleet. 

Many signal instances of the courage and devotion 
of the English sailor occurred during the later wars 
with the Dutch ; but as we have no space to record 
them here, we must pass on to that more glorious 
period of our naval history when the greatest 
sailor the world has ever seen, first breathed the 
air of heaven within our sea-girt isle. During the 
century which intervened between Monk and 
Kelson the navy was subjected to varying fortunes, 
but was ever engaged in doing good service for 
England in all parts of the world. 

Compared with the monstrous armaments of 
these clays, the fleet which existed in the year 
when Kelson was born (1758) was astonishingly 
small and weak, for it numbered no more than 
two hundred and nine vessels, manned by about 
forty thousand seamen — the annual cost of the 
whole not exceeding, five millions. To recruit 
these ships, however, all kinds of tyrannical 
measures were resorted to, the, worst of which 
was the abominable system of the press-gang, by 
which the unwary citizen was liable to be 
entrapped and sent to sea against his will. This 
nefarious business was carried on to a very great 
extent, each ship, when below its complement, 
having the power to send out. its own press-gang ; 
and numerous were the deeds of cruelty and 
oppression to which such a wretched system gave 
rise. The spread of enlightenment during the 
present century has naturally put an end to this 
state of things ; and at this moment England pos- 
sesses a fleet manned by between eighty and ninety 
thousand sailors, who have voluntaHhj chosen a 
seafaring life as their profession. 

. In those days of press-gangs it was not to be 
wondered at that a cruel tyranny should have been 
practised by most of the officers upon those who 
were subordinate to them, and the consequences 
w^'ere the mutinies at Spithead and the Kore. The 
British sailor began to feel that it was time his 
splendid services to his country were rewarded 
%vith something better than the ^ cat-o’-nine-tails,’ 
and the blows and kicks of those whose lives were 
daily, nay hourly at his mercy, and he resented . 
the ill-treatment in Ms own manner when it grew 
too bad to be borne any longer. But even in tMs 
sad hoxir of his history Jack’s heart was in the 


right place, and in the midst of revenge, he 
exhibited a chivalrous love of justice and fair-play 
which redounded highly to his credit. 

At Spithead the crew of the London mutinied, 
and Admiral Colpoys gave the order to the marines 
to fire dowm the hatchways. The death of some of 
their comrades so enraged the mutineers that they 
rushed upon deck, and would have made short 
work of the officers (indeed the rope was already 
round the neck of one), when the admiral, stepping 
forward, told the men that it was he who gave the 
orders to fire, and that those orders came from the 
Lords of the Admiralty. The rope was taken off 
the officer’s neck instantly, and the admiral was 
requested to jmoduce his orders. After a little 
delay he did so, and handed them to the leading 
mutineers, who instantly retired to deliberate on 
the question. They decided that the admiral only 
obeyed his orders in doing what he had done, and 
permitted him and the other officers to leave the 
ship unharmed. The mutineers, however, although 
they permitted their officers to escape with their 
lives, forfeited their own, as they wei’e afterwards 
condemned to be hanged at the mast-head. 

I A sketch of the British navy, hovrever brief we 
! may make it, would, be incomplete without some 
mention of the life and services of that incom- 
parable commander and matchless sailor, Horatio 
Viscount Kelson, together with a few instances of 
deeds of daring performed by the brave seamen 
that served under him. 

Brought up in a rough manner upon that element 
which was the cradle of his fame, and in the midst 
of wars and rumours of wars, Kelson’s boyhood 
■was passed in sheer hard work, wMch nought hut 
an enthusiastic love of his profession could have 
enabled his weak and emaciated frame to bear. 
Yet to him is due England’s proud place as mistress 
of the seas. His life stands out clear and bright 
upon her annals as a noble example of self-sacrifice 
and unremitting devotion to duty — an example 
which cannot be too often placed before the youth 
of Britain. A stranger to fear and a strict disci- 
plinarian, he was yet generous to a fault, and as 
sensitive as a woman. 

His form was of the manliest beauty ; 

His words were kind and soft ; 

Faithful below he did his duty. 

It is related of him that he never allowed cor- 
poral punishment to be inflicted upon a seaman, 
except when it was made clear to him that it 
could not possibly be avoided, and immediately on 
signing the sentence he would bury his face in his 
hands and weep like a child. 

Perfect sailor and brave man, he was ever the 
high-minded hero, and was beloved by his officers 
and idolised by his men, inasmuch that they were 
ever willing and ready at any moment to die for 
his sake. As an instance of this, it may be men- 
tioned that when the Theseus, a vessel which had 
been in the mutiny at the Kore, joined his fleet 
abroad, Kelson, who had just been appointed 
admiral, shifted his. flag to her, in order that 
nothing should be done to tamper with the danger- 
ous temper of the men. One morning, very shortly 
after he had done so, a piece of paper, signed on 
behalf of all the ship’s company, was dropped on 
the quarter-deck, bearing the following words: 
^Success attend Admiral Kelson! God bless 
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Captain Miller 1 We will shed every drop of blood 
in our veins to support them, and the name of the 
Theseus shaE be immortalised as high as her cap- 
tain’s ! ^ 

One of the crew of this ship, a sailor named John 
Sykes, was appointed coxswain to the admiral’s 
boat ; and when Nelson, with a boat’s crew of only- 
ten men, made a night attack on some Spanish 
gun-boats in , Cadiz harbour, this man actually 
saved the life of his great commander twice by 
warding oU with his cutlass blows aimed at the 
admiral, and at last interposed his own head to 
receive a deadly blow directed at Nelson’s life. 
Had Sykes lived, Nelson had determined to make 
him a*^lieutenant, for he declared that the man’s 
manner and conduct was such that nature must 
have intended him to be an officer and a gentle- 
man. 

The honour of the British flag is so dear to an 
English sailor, that he has in many instances risked 
life itself to prevent the grand old piece of bunt- 
ing from becoming the ‘ property ’ of the enemy. 
In one notable instance an attack was made on 
some shore batteries, and a force of marines and 
sailors had been landed for the purpose. Having 
found, however, that it was useless to sacrifice a 
number of valuable lives in an attempt which had 
no apparent chance of success, orders were given 
for a retreat to the boats. At the last moment it 
was observed that a boat’s flag, which had been 
planted on a garden-wall, as a signal to the ships, 
had been left behind. A volunteer was instantly 
called for to fetch the flag (which was waving 
defiantly on the breeze right in front of the 
enemy’s works), and a hero presented himself in 
the person of a boatswain named McDonald. This 
intrepid fellow went coolly back in the midst of a 
heavy fire, seized the flag, waved it above his head, 
and then carried it safely down to the boats, where 
he was r<^eived with three hearty rounds of cheer- 
ing by hil comrades ; and on the boats reaching the 
ships the rigging of each vessel was manned in his 
honour. 

In these glorious days it was more a (question 
of men than ships ; yet had England possessed 
one-half of her present fleet, she might have been 
the sole arbiter of the world’s destinies. Nelson* 
was the type of a true British sailor ; and no finer 
tableau can be imagined, or one more gratifying 
to the pride of an ancient maritime race, than that 
scene on board of the Spanish ship San Josef ^ 
when the great Englishman, having captured the- 
vessel after exclaiming, ‘Westminster Abbey or 
victory,’ received on the quarter-deck of the 
Spanish admiral’s ship the swords of its officers. 
Behind him stood an old sailor of the Agamemnon^ 
whom Nelson knew, and this man received the 
Spaniards’ swords from the admiral and coolly 
bundled them up under his arm like so many 
sticks of wood, and within gunshot of twenty-two 
sail of the enemy’s line. 

Nelson’s generosity and indomitable courage were 
contagious, and made a hero of every man and boy 
in his fleet. At Aboukir he received what was 
thought to be a mortal wound over the only eye 
which he had left ; and when he was removed to 
the cockpit, the surgeon immediately left the poor 
sailor he was attending, to wait on his distinguished 
commander ; but Nelson, though himself still in 
the hour of supreme pain, waved the doctor away : 

‘ No,’ said he calmly ; ‘ 1 will take my turn with 


my brave fellows/ Nor would he sutier the wound 
to be touched until all who had been previously 
wounded were attended to. 

On the blowing up of the French ship Orient at 
the same battle, the British sailors dragged all the 
drowning Frenchmen within reach into the port- 
holes of the English ships. In this act of humanity 
in the midst of the carnage caused by war, they 
had been preceded, however, by their great captain, 
who, notwithstanding his wound, on hearing that 
the French admiral’s vessel was on fire, rushed 
from the cockpit to the deck, astonishing every- 
body by hm sudden appearance, and ordered tbe 
boats to the ‘ assistance of the enemy.’ 

A sailor standing near Nelson suddenly recog-' 
nised in the sea, just beneath the bulwarks of the 
ship, the face of a Frenchman who had treated 
him kindly while a prisoner of war in France, and 
without the slightest hesitation, he leaped into the 
water and seized hold of the drowning man. The 
I lives of both would have been sacrificed, had not 
: Nelson, who had witnessed the brave act (without 
' knowing the motive which prompted it), directed 
one of the boats to the spot. 

Acts of bravery and devotion to duty were of 
course not wanting on the side of the enemy. 
Captain Casabianca bad been wounded by a 
splinter, and when the fire broke out, his son, a 
boy of ten years, refused to enter the boats into 
which the men were crowding, hnt stayed beside 
his wounded father, and with the help of one of 
the officers, when the fire advanced, the father and 
the boy got on to a floating mast. They were seen 
there just before the Orient' blew up, but must 
have sunk immediately afterwards. j 

At Copenhagen, Nelson, wishing to communicate | 
with one of the ships which had grounded in the I 
shallow water, asked for a volunteer who was i 
willing to undertake the task. A dozen sailors 
stepped forward to do his bidding. One was 
chosen; and this man, named Troubridge, swam i 
the distance between the two vessels notwithstand- 
ing the storm of shot and shell which fell into the 
sea on all sides of him. He was rewarded for his 
brave act by the personal thanks of his great 
commander, who shook hands with him, and made 
him a handsome present 
When Sidon was captured by Sir Charles 
Napier, an incident took plane which was specially 
mentioned in his despatches. A party of sailors 
were landed to act against the town in conjunction 
with an Austrian force, and the English flag was 
intrusted for a few moments to the care of a sailor 
named Hunt. It could not have been given into 
better hands, for the man was a hero, and directly^ 
the order to advance was made, Hunt, jealous of 
his country’s honour, and seeing the Austrian flag- 
bearer hastening forward, ran a race with the ' 
latter, aad succeeded, after a desperate struggle, 
and in the midst of a terrible storm of shot, in 
planting the Union-jack first upon the ramparts 
of the city. Hc afterwards received a commission 
for his brave and patriotic act. 

When that splendid victory at Trafalgar - was 

f ained, and paid for at such terrible, price, 
Iritain may be said to have been in the zenith of 
her glory. Neither before nor since has England 
held such a high place in the councils of the 
world. Trafalgar was indeed all her own ; there 
were no allies, no assistance of any kind, but 
simply her own beloved ‘ wooden walls ’ and her 
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invincible sailors. The celebrated signal which 
Nelson ran tip to his mast-head at the commence- 
ment of the action has become a household phrase 
wherever the English language is spoken; and 
wherever, in any part of the globe, danger is to 
be met or honour won for Britain, the greatest 
incentive to courage and duty in the breast of an 
Englishman is the knowledge that ‘England expects 
every man to do his duty.' 

At this battle a sailor named Berryman, anxious 
to be the first on board the enemy’s ship Santis* 
skna Triniclaiy instead of boarding her in the 
usual manner, leaped through the quarter-gallery 
window, and found himself face to face with the 
Spanish officers in council. They fired point- 
blank at him, but he was not hit, and he dashed 
right through their midst, and rushing to the 
deck instantly began hauling down the Spaniards’ 
flag. He succeeded in his brave though rash deed, 
but it cost him his life. 

Owing to the fact that the French and Spanish | 
fleets w'ere completely crushed at Trafalgar, no I 
foreign country has ever since been enabled to j 
defy the power of England upon the sea, and | 
the principal duty of , the British navy has now, 
for more than half a century past, been the pro- 
tection of English commerce on the great ocean 
highway, and the suppression of the slave-trade. 

This peaceable duty was, however, broken 
during the Crimean War, when England’s sailors 
once more exhibited the old spirit, but failed to 
gain the opportunities for distinguishing them- 
selves which fell to the lot of their predecessors. 
The Eussian feet was always prudent enough to 
keep beneath the cover of stone walls, aiid when 
these failed at length to protect .it, sooner than 
risk the loss of a battle, its commanders sunk it 
beneath the waters of the Black Sea. What the 
sailors could not do at sea, however, they did on 
land ; for instance, one gallant fellow, Ferguson, 
gained that noblest of all distinctions, the Victoria 
Cross, for seizing a live-shell in his hands and 
flinging it oyer the parapet of the battery occupied 
by the Naval Brigade ; thus saving many lives 
at the risk of Ms own. 

In the face of all obstacles, the navy rendered 
excellent service on several occasions, notably 
at the bombardment of Sevastopol, which it 
soon made too warm to hold the Eussian army. 
The old Agamemnon went right in beneath the 
Muscovite batteries, without, however, effecting the 
desired result. She was led into position by an 
English merchantman, whose captain volunteered 
to take the soundings of the harbour as the two 
vessels advanced ; and this he succeeded in accom- 
plishing under a heavy fire, which struck down all 
his crew but one — he being wounded himself — 
and crippled the gallant little ship. 

The officers and crew of the Agamemnon exhib- 
ited the same noble spirit and stern devotedness to 
duty which impelled Nelson at Copenhagen, when 
told that the admiral was signalling a retreat, to 
place his glass to his blind eye, and give orders to 
nail his colours to the mast. ^ Thank God, I have 
d«;)ne iny duty I ' exclaimed England's darling hero, 
as he lay bleeding to death for her sake in the hour 
of his greatest triumph ; and we may thank God 
too that England may ever rest assured, when the 
hour of danger comes and the war-clouds break 
over her shores, that her sons will be found at 
their posts, true and steadfast as of yore, guarding 1 


from dishonour, as Nelson and his brave seamen 
did, the flag that has ‘braved a thousand years 
the battle and the breeze,' and shewing to an 
astonished and admiring world that ‘ the path of 
duty is the -way to glory.' 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS, 

CHAPTER SIV. — A REVELATIOH. 

I WAS saying a few words to the housekeeper, when 
one of the maids came running in to tell me that 
Miss Farrar wanted me in the green room imme- 
diately. ^ I am afraid Miss Farrar is taken suddenly 
ill, or something serious has happened, Miss ; for 
she could hardly speak, and told me to beg you 
not to delay a moment.' 

Lilian ill ! I hastened up-stairs as fast as my 
feet would carry me. It was the room in which 
her father had died, and it had been shut up ever 
since. I had advised her to have it opened and 
the furniture changed, in order to destroy painful 
associations ; and she had at length yielded to my 
persuasions. But we decided that she, and I were 
first to give a last look through the cabinet before 
it was removed, she having resolved to keep that 
one memento of her father in her own room. She 
had gone on, and I was only waiting to give some 
instructions to the housekeeper before following 
her. 

I found her standing near the cabinet, which 
was open, with her eyes fixed upon a paper 
she held in her hand, and looking as though she 
had been suddenly turned to stone. Quietly and 
quickly closing the door, and turning the key in 
the lock, I went towards her. 

‘ What is it, Lilian V 

Without a word, she put the paper into- my 
hands, then knelt down before her father’s chair, 
burying her face in her hands. I knelt down | 
beside her, and passing my arm round her waist, 
turned my eyes upon the paper. 

I was in a measure prepared for some kind of 
calamity. But this 1 I read the lines slowly 
through a second time : 

I, Jacob Farrar, take Lucy Eeep as my lawful 
wife, on this twelfth day of January 1839, at tliis 
place, Lunkeld, Perthshire, in the presence of the 
undersigned witnesses. 

Lon-ali) Grey, SliepJierd, 

Peter Forbes, Hostler, 

The date I knew to be three years previous to 
Mr Farrar's marriage with Lilian's mother; and 
with that knowledge, something else broke upon 
me. I myself had left that paper in the recess of 
the cabinet from which I had taken the letters and 
little packet. I could even recollect having had 
a moment's hesitation as to whether I should take 
it or not, when I lifted the papers which lay upon 
it ; but it looked so insignificant, merely like a piece 
of blank paper folded together, that I let it remain. 
From the moment my eyes fell upon its contents 
I recognised that it was of vital importance to 
Lilian. Not a moment's doubt as to its genuine- 
ness entered my head. Mr Farrar’s anxiety to have 
those papers destroyed was too vividly impressed 
upon my mind. 

But my fear of what that paper might import, 
and my love for Lilian notwithstanding, I strongly 
resented his having endeavoured to make me an 
instrument to destroy it. 
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‘ Help me, Mary P 

Imagining that she was speahing in grief, instead 
of joy; I offered up a mental prayer for strength 
to help her in the right way, then drew her head 
on to my shoulder. ‘ I will, Lilian/ 

^You think it is true she whispered, clinging 
tome. 

As it happened, we had been lately reading 
about a mucttalked-of will case, in which a great 
deal depended upon the claimant being able to 
prove a Scotch marriage ; and both Lilian and I 
' had taken sufficient interest in the question to 
read up the evidence. We were therefore the 
more startled by the discovery of the paper, and 
more ready to believe in its genuineness than we 
might otherwise have been. 

' I think there may be some possibility that it is 
genuine, Lilian/ I hesitatingly replied ; grieved as 
I was to say it, giving her my real opinion. 

‘ Ah, Mary, he glad with me ! ’ she ejaculated, 
to my intense surprise ; for I still did not • per- 
ceive what was in her mind. ‘How could his 
child have doubted him!' She rose exultant, 
adding with glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes : 

‘ Can I ever be thankful enough for his sake ! 
No more shame for me! Be glad with me, 
Mary.' 

‘ I will, dear/ I returned, still a little bewildered 
at her joy, ‘when — when I am^ quite sure there 
are good grounds for being glad/ * 

‘Qrounds? Do not you think it is genuine?' 
she asked eagerly. ‘ Look at the dates — and names 
too/ 

‘ Yes ; I think — perhaps it may prove so. The 
signatures are in different handwritings : it cer- 
tainly looks like a genuine document,' I said 
stupidly ; ‘ but ' 

‘ There must be no “ huts ! " Don't you see, dear 
slow darling that you are, this proves Papa to have 
been an honourable gentleman, and takes the 
shame of his wrong-doing from his child? Was 
not my shame greater than hers, if he had wronged 
her mother?' 

I saw now. But I saw too that another thing 
of terrible import to herself had not occurred 
to her. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 
‘Will you wait here five minutes for me,. Lilian ? 

I must send off’ a letter I have written, to save the 
next post ; but I will be back in five minutes/ 

I really bad a letter to send — an order to a Lon- 
don tradesman, which the housekeeper wished to 
be attended to ; but I should not have thought of 
it at that moment, had I not been seeking about 
in my mind for an excuse for leaving her a short 
time. 

She looked not a little surprised ; but replied : 

‘ Of course I -will wait, if you wish it, Mary/ 

‘ Promise me, Lilian — promise me that you will 
not leave this room until I return ? ' 

She gravely promised ; and I hastened from the 
room and down-stairs, my pulse heating tumuL 
tuously. Hurriedly throwing the letter on to the 
hall table, I turned into the morning-room, where 
Marian, Beed was practising a new song. I was 
so far fortunate as to find her too much occupied 
to notice my agitation, which must, I think, have 
been very evident in my face. I found it difficult 
enough to command my thoughts, much more the 
expression of my face. She did not notice my 
entrance into the room, and that gave me a few 
moments to gather courage and decide how I 


could best lead up to the subject I wanted to 
introduce. I could think of no better way than 
putting a direct question. Catching up a piece 
of Lilian's dainty embroidery, which lay in her 
work-basket, and putting in a "few random stitches, 
in the hope that it might appear as if the idea had 
suddenly occurred to me whilst I sat working, I 
asked: ‘I suppose yon have no recollection of 
your mother, Sliss Eeed ? Had she dark hair and 
eyes like your own — have you heard ?' 

‘.Ma ? O yes ; I recollect Ma perfectly well, 
Miss Haddon. Her eyes were just a shade lighter 
than ' 

‘Some people have such wonderful memories. 
I have heard of people recollecting things wdiich 
occurred when they were quite babies,' I put in ; 
trying to speak lightly, as I dragged the needle 
through and through, to the utter destruction of 
Lilian’s delicate work. 

‘ But I wasn’t a baby when Ma died, you know/ 

‘ About two years old, I suppose ?' 

‘No ; I was over five when Ma died. Miss 
Haddon/ 

‘You must he mistaken, I think. I recollect 
your aunt saying that yon were quite young — ' 
almost a baby/ I returned, bringing the words out 
slowly and heavily. 

‘ Well, five is almost a baby, isn’t it?’ — ^turning 
i on the music-stool to look at me. 
i ‘ But I think you must be mistaken in fancying 
you were as old as five. You could not have been 
much over two years and a half, or three — ^perhaps 
three,’ I pleaded. If what I feared was trae, was 
I not pleading for the good name of Lilian's 
mother ? 

‘Well, I do think I ought to be allowed to 
know best about that, Miss Haddon. I am over 
twenty, and Ma has been dead fifteen years/ 
Then she added, with what was meant for satire : 
‘But if I can’t be believed about it, there’s the 
register of my birth and Ma’s death to be found, I 
suppose; and it may not be all stories on her 
tombstone, which I must say Pa spared no expense 
about. It 's in the churchyard at Highgate, whe^e 
Ma was staying for cliange of air when she died, if 
you would like to go and see it.' 

I folded the spoiled work carefully together, 
methodically replacing it in the basket, first square, 
then comer-wise, as I tried to gather up my 
scattered wits and prepare my face for Lilian’s 
eyes again. Eortunately, Marian Eeed flattered 
herself that she had for once succeeded in putting 
Mary Haddon down, and was in spirits accord- 
ingly, singing away at the top of her voice again. 

I quitted the room, and slowly made my way to 
the green chamber, where Lilian was waiting for 
me. 

‘ Well, Mary P^she ejaculated, turning a smiling 
happy face towards me as I entered; ‘have you 
come to set your prisoner free, madam?' 

‘ Yes,' I replied, stupidly gazing at her. 

‘ What makes yon look at me like that, Mary V 
‘ How do I look.?' I replied, with an attempt at a 
smile. ^ , 

But her fears were aroused. it anything 
about this ?' she anxiously asked, looking down at 
the paper in her hand, and then into my face. 

‘I — 1 have been thinking the matter over, 
Lilian, and — should like to ask some one’s 
advice.’ 

‘ Some one's advice ? — About this, dear ?' turning 
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it over in her hand, and then giving a wondering 
look at me. 

‘I mean as to its genuineness, Lilian/ 

do not understand, - These names are plain 
-enough, and you thought just now’ 

^ Oh, any one might have written these names 
without the doeument being a binding one,’ I said, 
matching at any hope. ‘ To be legal, it must have 
been signed in Scotland, you know; and there is no 
proof that it was.’ 

‘ But you hope — Mary, do not you ho^e that it is 
genuine ?’ 

do hot quite know what to ho]pe, dearie,’ I 
replied, with a would-be careless air. 

In her utter unconsciousness of the cause of my 
uneasiness, she could not account for my want of 
sympathy, looking at me in some surprise. Then, 
after a few moments’ silence, she said in a low 
grave voice ; ^ I know what to hope, Mary. I 
heartily hope that lilarian’s mother may have been 
righted.’ 

Not once did it occur to her that it might be at 
the expense of her own mother. How she would 
act when the whole truth broke upon her, remained 
to be seen. I could not tell her whilst there 
seemed a thread of hope to cling to ; and I tried to 
persuade myself that my fears as to the genuiue- 
ness of that paper might yet prove to have been 
groundless. 

^ I think the best plan will he for me to write 
to Mr Wentworth, and ask him to advise and assist 
us, Lilian, He will be able to ascertain w^hether 
this is a lond fide document, and represents a real 
marriage or not. And until that is done, I strongly 
advise you to say notlnng about having found the 
■ paper.’ 

‘Dear Mary, do you think there is so much 
necessity for secrecjr about it 

‘I do indeed, Lilian.’ Then, seeing that she 
still demurred (it seemed to her only natural and 
right at once to make known the discovery of the 
paper, he the consequences what they might), I 
added, diplomatically : ‘ I think it would he wiser 
not to raise Marian’s hopes until you are quite sure 
they will not be disappointed. It is a case in 
which disappointment might be very terrible for j 
■■her.’' ■ ■ " 

‘Yes; of course it would : I did not think of 
■that. You are quite right, dear cautious old 
darling that you are ; and I will obey you, though 
I do not myself fear disappointment.’ 

‘Then it is understood that for the present it 
is to go no further ; and I will at once write to 
Mr Wentworth, inclosing him a copy of this 
taking the paper from her reluctant fingers. 

‘ You -will be very careful of it, Mary ? Re- 
collect how much depends’ 

‘0 yes; it will be safe enough,’ I hurriedly 
replied, only anxious to make my escape before 
■she could change her mind. 

Once in my room, with that paper in my own 
possession, I very quickly had my nerves under 
command, arid was ready for business, sitting down 
to write ray letter with a clear head and firm 
hand : 

‘My bear Mr Wenworth-— In looking through 
a cabinet of her fathers, Lilian just now found 
the original of the ])aper which I have copied, and 
inclose. Blie sees in it only the vindication of 
Marian’s m other, and rejoices accordiiigly. Un- 
known to Lilian, I have questioned Marian as to 


her age when her mother died. She insists that 
she was over five years ^ old, and that her mother 
has been dead only fifteen years. If this be so, 
and this document is genuine, it is not Marian's 
mother who has been wronged ; and the former 
wnll be righted at the expense of our Lilian. You 
and I know that right will be done, be the cost 
what it may to her. I need not say on which side 
my sympathies are. I have not much hope ; hut 
hasten to send the x^aper for your consideration, 
and beg you to act for her. Please go first to 
Marian’s aunt, Mrs Pratt, Green Street, Islington ; 
and make sure about the dates of Marian’s birth 
and her mother’s death before you take measures 
to prove the validity of the marriage. I do not 
apologise for asking this of you. To do our best 
for Lilian is a real privilege to you and me, and 
I know that it is not necessary to beg you to lose 
no time.’ 

A telegram was handed to me that night at 
tea-time— ‘ Robert Wentworth to Miss Hadbon 
— Letter received, and I am at worJed I shewed it 
to Lilian, who returned it to me with a nod and 
smile. 

Dear old Mrs Tipper looked somewhat surprised 
and Marian curious ; but surx^rised and curious 
they had to remain. Meantime the suspense was 
terrible to me; I was so restless and unlike my’ 
ordinary self, that I could do nothing, even in the 
way of occupying only my fingers. In my dis- 
comfort I was impolitic enough to offend Marian 
Reed as I had not yet done. The very sight of 
her irritated me, and her imperfections seemed 
more glaring than ever. I think I should have 
grudged allowing her credit for having a single 
good quality. A very slight event . brought my 
indignation to a climax. 

‘That is Lilian’s box,’ I sharply exclaimed, as 
she turned the key in a little Indian box on one 
of the tables, and was turning over the contents. 

‘ I want some more of that x^urse-silk she gave 
me yesterday to finish this chain with,’ she care- 
lessly rexfiied, as she continued her search roughly, 
or it seemed roughly to me in the frame of mind 
I was just then, turning over Lilian’s dainty little 
belongings. I was rude enough to take the box 
from beneath her hands and lock it and take the 
key out. I am ashamed to say that I was even 
conscious of feeling some little gratification at 
arousing her anger. 

‘Well, I never! that’s a polite thing to dol’ 
she angrily ejaculated. 

It «was a very foolish thing to do ; and on 
refection, I knew that it was ; but for a moment 
it was very pleasant, and I x)ersuacled myself that 
it was almost necessary as a safety-valve to my 
spleen — ^to prevent a more decided exhibition of 
my feelings. 

When presently Lilian entered the room, Marian 
inquired in an injured tone why she was not per- 
mitted to take a little more of liie silk w’'hich had 
been so freely given yesterday. 

Lilian looked surprised. ‘There is not the 
slightest reason why you should not,’ she rexdied, 
unconsciously taking the box up from where I had 
placed it, and begging Marian to help herself. 

‘ Thank yon, dear. I knew you would not be 
ill-natured,’ said Marian, with a toss of the head 
and triumphant glance towards me, as she placed 
the box upon her lap and recommenced rummaging. 

I was rightly punished for my little display of 
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temper ; although I was aware that Marian would 
not consider my punishment sufficient. It was an 
offence to be looked over for the time^ but not 
forgotten as a thing forgiven. However, as Eobert 
IVentworth affirms, it may be just as well that I 
should be occasionally taken, down a little ; and 
iny lesson did me. some service in the way of 
making me more careful for the future. - 


THE GOOD TEMPLA.es. 

Who has not heard of the Good Templars, and 
the wonderful success of au Order which bids fair 
to rival Freemasonry, and is already established 
as an Institution in the country ? The history of 
an organisation which, within a few years, has 
enrolled wuthin its ranks some two hundred 
thousand persons in England alone, can scarcely 
be without interest, even to those who may sym- 
pathise but slightly with its object or its method 
of operation. 

The almost universal desire to see some more 
efficient means adopted to check our national 
curse, intemperance, and to promote true sobriety 
among the people, must be our excuse for believ- 
ing that every reader of this Journal will care to 
know something about the rise and progress of this 
remarkable movement. We propose, therefore, to 
give our readers a brief sketch of the history and 
principles of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars, the members of which are all pledged 
to personal abstinence from all intoxicating drink, 
and who are also associated together with the 
avowed object of promoting the ultimate and uni- 
versal suppression of the liquor traffic, on the 
ground that its continuance is incompatible with 
the social and moral well-being of the community. 

Good Templary took its rise in the state of Hew 
York as long ago as the year 1851 ; and its rami- 
fications spread fkr and wide throughout the 
Canadian Dominion, where our troops founded a 
branch called the * Templar Sons of Marsf But 
it was comparatively unheard of in this country 
until 1868. A year or two earlier, a young man 
named Joseph Malins had left Birmingham to settle 
in Philadelphia, where he became connected with 
the Order. For domestic reasons, Mr Malins was 
compelled to return to England ; and having, soon 
after his return, conceived the idea that Good 
Templary was capable of being made exceedingly 
useful in his native country, he resolved to do his 
best to establish a ' lodge ’ in Birmingham ; whibh 
was accomplished with considerable difficulty on 
the 8th September 1868. It was uphill work, for 
so slow were the teetotalers of England to welcome 
the American importation,- that twelve months of 
hard work saw only four ‘lodges’' formed, the 
total memhersliip not exceeding a hundred 
persons. 

The second year of the new, society was also 
one of slow progress ; but Mr Malins, who had 
now become the Grand Worthy Chief Templar of 
England, and to which post of honour he, is 
annually re-elected, never despaired of ultimate 


success, and with the usual characteristic perseve- 
rance of au Englishman, ‘kept pegging away'’ until 
Ms end was attained. 

At the last annual meeting of the supreme 
governing body in England, it was reported that 
on the 1st May 1875 there were three thousand 
five hundred and seventy ‘ lodges,’ containing one 
hundred and six thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-five male ; and sixty-one thousand six hun- 
dred female members ; or a total of one hundred 
and sixty-eight thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five ; which has now increased to more 
than two hundred thousand members. These 
statistics, however, do not include Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales. 

Having thus stated the numerical strength of 
the Order, we will furnish a brief outline of the 
principles which form the basis of its government. 

Every candidate for membership must give a 
solemn pledge of total abstinence from ail intoxi- 
cating drink, together with a promise to do all in 
his power to promote the cause of temperance ; 
another clause in the obligation being, that he will 
not only take no part in knowingly injuring a 
fellow-member, but will, if he is in distress, grant 
Mm such assistance as will enable him to tide 
over Ms difficulties. In this respect the Order is 
identical with the principles of freemasonry, which 
seek to bind man to his fellow-man with ties of 
love and gratitude. 

The title of ‘ Good Templars’ was chosen by the 
founders of the Order as analogous to that of the 
‘ Knights Templar ’ of the Crusades ; thereby indi- 
cating the stern and unrelenting nature of the 
moral war which was to be carried on against the 
supporters of the liquor traffic. 

Among the few preliminary tests to which candi- 
dates have to submit is an inquiry as to whether 
they believe in the existence and power of 
Almighty God as the Supreme Euler and Governor 
of all. A committee of inquiry having reported on 
the eligibiKty of a candidate, and the ballot on 
his admission being favourable — four black balls 
being sufficient to reject him — he is initiated with 
an impressive ceremonial of some twenty minutes’ 
duration, and thus becomes invested with the 
rights and privileges of membership.: 

Singing and prayer form a principal part of 
the initiatory ceremonial, the additional exercises 
being extempore, at the discretion of the chaplain 
of the lodge, or else according to certain prescribed 
forms contained in a book of ceremonies known 
as the ‘ ritual ’ of the order. A password is framed 
uarterly, which enables a member to pass the 
'oor-keepers, whose business it is to prevent the 
admission of non-members at the weekly session 
of the lodge and while the lodge is sitting, each 
member wears the insignia of the order, the use of 
which in public demonstrations is compulsory upon 
no one. A probationary term of three . months 
qualifies the new member for the second degree of 
the Order, and a further term of three months to 
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upon the attainment of the higher degrees. 
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A subordinate lodge may be formed of any 
number of members not less than ten, and each 
office is equally available to the male and female 
members. Within certain prescribed limits, each 
lodge can, by its by-laws, fix its own rate of sub- 
scription, mimmum age of candidates, &c. ; while it 
has absolute control over its funds, using them for 
the promotion of temperance principles in what- 
ever way seems best to the majority. Each lodge 
reports its numerical strength and other details 
once a quarter to the district lodge with which it 
is connected, and at the same time pays a tax of 
about twopence per member to the district lodge, 
to the sessions of which it has the right of choosing 
representatives in proportion to the number of 
members for whom the tax is paid. Those who 
have worthily filled certain offices in a subordinate 
lodge, are also deemed qualified to sit iu the 
district lodge, but not with the power to vote as 
representatives. 

There are about seventy district lodges in 
England, most of which have for their boundaries 
the limits of a county electoral division, such as 
East, Eorth, and South Devon, &:c. There are also 
many Good Templars on board our men-of-war, 
or in seaports much frequented by seamen of the 
royal navy ; and these naval lodges are formed 
into a district, of which Captain Phipps, E.ISr. 
is deputy. 

Each district lodge has a presiding officer bearing 
the title of District Deputy ; and the control of the 
business of the Order in the district is vested in 
an executive chosen by the lodge, subject, of course, 
to the votes of the representatives at the quarterly 
meeting. From the several district lodges, repre- 
sentatives are chosen to sit in the chief governing 
assembly for England, and which is known as the 
Grand Lodge. The last meeting of this body was 
held at Kewcastle-on-Tyne during Easter-week 
1876, and %vas presided over by Mr Malins, the 
Grand Worthy Chief Templar of England, who is 
the only paid officer of the order. His salary, or 
rather an annual grant in recognition of his great 
services (for it has to be voted every year), is five 
hundred pounds. On the occasion in question the 
representatives or committee men at Grand Lodge 
numbered between five and six hundred, and as 
the sitting was public so far as the members 
of the Order were concerned, the capacity of the 
town-hall at Newcastle was tried to its utmost. 
The session occupied four days, during which a 
vast amount of business was done in connection 
with the Order, and many suggested improvements 
discussed. 

In 1875, Hengler’s Circus, London, was used for 
the meeting of Grand Lodge, and was filled to 
overflowing; while in 1874, St George^s Hall, 
Bradford ; Colston Hall, Bristol, in 1873 ; and the 
Corn Exchange at Preston hi 1872 were crowded in 
like manner. But the assembly of each succeeding 
year surpasses that which has preceded it both in 
numerical strength and interest. 

The internal affairs of the Order are carried on 
during the year by an executive council of eight 
members, aided by a weekly consultation com- 
mittee. The offices of the Grand Lodge occupy a 
prominent . position in the centre of Birmingham ; 
and a considerable staff of clerks is required to 
conduct the enormous correspondence continually 
going on with every part of the country, and to 
despatch temperance literature and other matters 


requisite to carry out the business of district and 
subordinate lodges. To meet the cost of this estab- 
lishment and other outlay, each district lodge remits 
a small quarterly tax, based upon the number of 
the members under its direction. Scotland and 
Ireland have each Grand Lodges with subordinate 
machinery similar to that of England. Wales 
has two such organisations, one for the English- 
speaking, and the other for the Welsh-speaking 
portion of the community. 

Each state in North America has also its Grand 
Lodge, as also has Canada, Quebec, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, &c. ; representatives from which 
meet yearly under the designation of the Eight 
Worthy Grand Lodge.' The last sitting of this 
supreme body was held in Louisville, Kentucky, 
during the month of May last year. There are 
about sixty Grand Lodges in all 

Since the order was introduced into this country, 
Mr Malins has had the satisfaction of seeing 
the organisation for which he has done so much 
extended to Holland, Germany, France, Portugal, 
the Mediterranean, China, Japan, Ceylon, Africa, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, British Guiana, 
Barbadoes, British Honduras, Bermuda, the Ai'gen- 
tine Eepublic, and man}’* other places too numerous 
to mention. 

The statistical returns from the several districts 
in England are being compiled, and it is under- 
stood that they shew satisfactory progress so far 
as they have yet been examined. Some idea of 
the work which is being carried on by the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars may be gathered 
from the following particulars, gleaned from one 
of the annual Eeports : *Each lodge meets weekly, 
and over twenty thousand jpuhlic meetings were 
held during the year ; an average of nearly seventy 
a day.^ 

Of the English members of the Order, about one 
half are estimated to have become teetotalers on 
joining the order, the rest having been abstainers 
previously ; while careful inquiries shew from 
twelve to fifteen thousand as the probable number 
of the Queen’s subjects who have been reclaimed 
from a life of intemperance. There is also a 
juvenile branch, in which over fifty thousand 
children are enrolled as members. 

Foremost among the questions which now 
agitate this remarkable society is that of the i3ro- 
posed admission of the negro to the rights and 
privileges of a ^ Good Templar.’ Grand Lodge is 
believed to be in favour of his admission to the 
Order; though it is scarcely to he wondered at, 
perhaps, that many Templars should find them- 
selves at variance with their leaders on this subject. 
We think, however, that Good Templary would 
be ennobled by acknowledging the rights of man 
all over the world, be his colour what it may, to 
participate in any movement which has for its 
object the moral and social improvement of man- 
kind. 

All honour and success to such a glorious move- 
ment for the benefit of the human race ! Of the 
incalculable good which has already been bestowed 
upon thousands of families by the beneficent exer- 
tions of these Good Templars it is impossible to 
speak ; but its influence has been felt throughout 
the land as if it were a message from Heaven 
itself; while the ramifications of such a society 
in all parts of the world, even though it fail to 
stamp out the demon of intemperance, will surely 
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at least mitigate tlie e%dlj and institute a 'beneficent Chinese secret— that it is the ingredient of hone- 
mediimi of charitable intercourse between man dust which imparts the semi-transparent quality ; 
and man. Again we say, all honour and success while the properties of the shining surface are well 
to such a glorious movement for the benefit of the understood ; therefore it is with the bisque, or 
human race. unglazed ware that we shall commence, after it 

i has been withdrawn from the hoUle-^Bhe^pQd cyen 

fo the drippiiiqdiome. 

POBCELAIN-PAIhiTING. latter department, the fresh-baked ware 


POBCELAIN-P AliTTING. 


Paintino- on porcelain has for some years past is immersed in a silicious solution, and thence 
made such progress amongst the amusements of conveyed, in bandbox-shaped to the *glost' 

fashionable life, that the homely joys and destiny (glaze) oven to be fired. But should it be desired 
obscure of those who toU for a livelihood in this I® ornament it w th pnnUd paper patterns laid 
1 i. xn.^ r 1 upon the surface, this IS efiected before it IS dipped, 

department of the nseiul arts acqmre a new interest. 



111 the group of Sta iordshire ; pottery towns, as transparent ; after which it is removed to the 
they are called, which lie within a mile or two of ^giost’ w’arehouse, where the various articles are 
each other, and are connected by the somewhat assorted by classification, and then transferred to 
exclusive system of the North Staffordshire Bail- female artists skilled in the ^stencilled ground- 
way, not far from the beautifully wooded conical laying/ as the process is locally termed, of the 
hill of Cocknage, and at an easy walking distance metallic colours, each of which is brought to a 
from Trentham Hall, the magnificent seat of the perfectly uniform tint with a ^ boss; or pad. 

< Leveson-Gowers,' in one of the most charming Passing from them hands to the kiha the ware is 
.ll™ y.a, i, l.ng.0., 

called Lam-end, with its picturesque and quiet qj. taste, qualifies them to embellish it with 

suburb of Dresden. In ^ Burslem/ Hanley, Stoke, ' - " - ^ - 


what they call ‘ enamel ’ paintings of birds, flowers, 


and Longton itself, the atmosphere may not be and other familiar objects. It is then fired for 
quite so pure as one could wish ; but to find a eight hours ; and finally transferred to the gilders 
Ibright and translucent atmosphere requires but a and burnishers, who, with their agate implements, 
slight exertion. From' Stoke to Newcastle-under- bring the process of ornamentation to its last stage. 
Lyme, and thence to Woolstantpn, or to Chesterton But before this has been arrived at, many busy 
and Silverdale, or to Trentham — by Longton pool, heads have been at work in the selection of 
shining like a mirror in front of the handsome materials and in their manipulation ; for in the 
Hall, or by cool, sequestered Blurton, with its work of ordinary painters and ^ paintresses,* 
quaint churchyard and umbrageous trees — the rapidity of execution, as well as artistic dexterity, 
wayfarer passes along lanes of unrivalled beauty : is required in order to earn a livelihood. On an 
in summer by rose- clustered cottages, and meadows average, one penny is the price allowed for the 
where the youthful Archie Lovel may have gathered central floral pattern of an ordinary plate — such as 
kingcups and daisies ; and in the clear cold days a pink-rose with buds and leaves, a convolvulus, 
of winter, by hedges jewelled with red berries. or any other simple flower. Each colour must be 
Although in hack slums of these towns, and laid on with firmness and precision ; and where the 
amongst the dissipated, the pallid father, wan light is to fall, as on the convex petal of a rose, 
mother, ^ and emaciated child may, as elsewhere, the effect must be produced by a rapid touch of 
be occasionally seen creeping home ; amongst the. the finger removing the colour. With a conyol- 
thrifty and orderly, no such lugubrious picture is vulus, however, it may be remarked, the colour is 
presented ; but as a rule one sees healthy-looking dashed on rapidly, ind with each dash the hair- 
men and women, and rosy-cheeked urchins of the pencil is swept to a • point, more or less fine, 
true English type. ^ Indeed the beauty of delicate according to the style of flower ; and with blue 
features and intelligence of expression, combined flowers especially, the rule well known to water- 
with physical vigour, are marked characteristics of colourists in painting an . azure sky is never 
the whole district, and such as a stranger would departed from. 

not be led to expect. While my metaphorical tent The bisque or unglazed ware is now but seldom 
was pitched near a pretty little rivulet at Dresden, embellished with painting, for colours are found 
my visits to the neighbouring towns and places to have little brilliancy on its porous surface; 
of beauty or interest were frequent, both in winter consequently, this kind of ware is chiefly used 
and summer; and I had consequently the best where /orm alone is the paramount consideration, 
opportunities^ of inspecting these busy hives of In the manipulation of metallic colours, the 
industry, which have so marvellously sprung up superior porcelain-painter has to calculate the 
from the original germ-thought of one man, ultimate effect with the same care as the fresco or 
Josiah Wedgwood, whose brain-labour has set all destemper painter; and yet it is surprising how 


these hands in motion. 


limited is the fame of those who decorate our 


It^ would be out of place to enter into a fully drawing-room and dessert ware with their artistic ■ 
detailed account of the manufacture of the various work, in which a few masterly touches in birds 
wares known by the generic name of china; but a and flowers, figures and landscapes, give life to the' 
few particulars may not be unnecessary, as an cold clay ; for with certain exceptions these artists 
introduction to the special process of embellish- are not allowed even to add their initials to their 
ment. Most of us are familiar with the earlier work. 

difficulties in the plastic processes — from , the Considerable nicety, only to be acquired by 
potter’s wheel to the mould — ^with which Wedgwood practice, is requisite in mixing the metallic colours ; 
had to contend. We know the components, of the and for this purpose spirit of turpentine, combined 
superior wares, and have at length discovered the with a thick oil obtained from exposure to the 
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, air for a certain length of time, of ordinary tnrpen- all women were not tyrants by nature, without 
tine (called fat), is used ; but should more body developing the art into a system. Ugh 1’ and Earle 
, be required, tar is added. The mixed colour is shuddered. 

: .then applied to the porcelain in the same manner should like to see your ideal woman, Earle/ 
as in ordinary oil-painting, but with one marked said his companion, ^You are such a fastidious 
j and important difference, namely, that in porcelain fellow/ 

I painting the colour must never be worked, but ^Well, I suppose every man has some sort of 
: must be applied with a fwll brush, carried with ideal ; mine is a very vague one. I should not 
a clean and precise sweep to lighter gradations of like a heroine of romance, but a comfortable every- 
tint. Thus, the greatest depth of colour indicates day wife.’ 

the first impact of the full charged brush. In- ‘ To darn your stockings, let you smoke all over 
attention to this dominating rule would be pro- the house, give you good dinners ; eh 
ductive of clogginess and opacity. ^ That ’s rather a low standard, my good fellow. 

Lastly, the brush or hair-pencil does not seem If that were everything, -why not take a good- 
ta be regarded as of such importance as one would tempered domestic servant ? No,^ I should like 
imagine by the ordinary artists of our ^ pot-hanks my wife to be intelligent at least ; if not intensely 
and it is not a little surprising, even to one long intellectual, well read, graceful, feminine. I don’t 
accustomed to the use of the pencil, to observe mind so much about beauty. I can get paid 
with what dexterity the most apparently intract- models when I wajat them. One thing she must 
able tuft of hair on the end of a quill can be brought have — some sense of humour. That’s what I 
into subjection by those who can get no better, complain of in these spouting females — they are 
and whose living depends upon their ingenuity. so grimly in earnest ! In short I want a jolly, 
Various kind's of brushes are used. Fine lines unaffected, sensible girl, who will believe in me, 
are expressed with a very long-haired thin camel- make my friends welcome, my house comfortable, 
hair ; while ordinary subjects are readily mastered and be a pleasant comi>anion to me after hard 
with a medium size. But for more careful and work. That’s what my ideal comes to, Jack — not 
minute work; such as heraldic-painting — as less a very lofty one after all.’ 

liable to clog — the mounted sable (No. 1, 2, or 3) ^ I don’t know but that the clever women make 

- is the best. the best housewives after all/ remarked Boberts, 

Having satisfied myself that to a certain extent puffing thoughtfully away. ^ My brother now — 
the art of painting on porcelain may be readily he married a girl just because she was a sweet, 
acquired by any one of ordinary intelligence ; its soft, amiable little thing ; thinking that after 
niceties, like those of wood-engraving or any similar knocking about the world a good deal, he should 
accomplishment, are nevertheless to be learned like a quiet comfortable home. He was not 
only by long practice. The mere application of violently in love with Amy, hut had a notion of 
colour within prepared outlines is often supposed settling down to domestic life. Well, she turned 
to constitute ^ the art of painting,' and there can out the most ^ incapable idiot ; is given over to 
be no doubt that, according to dictionary definition, nerves, hysterics, all sorts of fancies ; cries when 
it is fainting; but as there is no mt in it, so is he’s out after ten, .faints if he finds fault with her. 
there no credit due to the purely mechanical action It isn’t her fault — there’s no vice in her; she 
of the painter’s hand. As an amusement, where hasn’t the sizijf in her, that’s all. My sister Maude, 
practised on artistic principles, x:)orcelam-painting again — you remenaber her, Earle ?’ 
might, amongst amateurs, lead to pleasing results ; ^ Yes. A fine girl ; lots of go in her.’ 

but to *take it up’ merely as a fashion of the day ^Bather too much, we thought. She was a bit 
is scarcely worth the trouble, and would be of of a flirt— but as clever as she could be. Well, she 
comparatively little benefit to those who contribute married a quiet, steady-going fellow we all said 
materials. she w’ould lienpeck. I tell you, Will, they are a 

model couple I Maude makes a splendid wife, and 

it ’s the pleasantest house to stay in that I know, 
THE STEONG - MINDED WOMAN. The husband always says the clever women ” are 

■ the cleverest all round.’ 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. f Weil, it ’s time we were off. Let ’s postpone the 

‘ Do you mean to go to the Woman’s Eights affair, discussion sim dieJ 
Earle V asked one young man of another from ^ - 

out a cloud of smoke. The two were sitting one Shortly after the foregoing dialogue, Wilfred 
evening in December in the smoking-room of Earle and his friend found themselves in the 
Wilfred Earle, a rising young artist of the modern midst of a pretty considerable number of people 
school of figure-painters. entering the doors of a certain Literary Insti- 

'Yes, I do/ replied the one addressed, a fine- tute in one of the Surrey suburbs of London, 
looking man of some five-and-thirty years, with The audience was mostly composed of well-dressed 
thoughtful dark-blue eyes, a good forehead, from people ; hut there was also a tolerable gathering of 
wffiich the curly brown locks were departing fast, trades-people and artisans in the back of the room. 
and a fine tawny beard and moustaebe. ' I shall Earle and Koberts took their seat in a corner of one 
go out of mere curiosity though, for of all offensive of the windows, intending to be unobserved ; but 
articles, to my taste a strong-minded woman is the they soon perceived a little lady, of a lively appear- 
worst. Just imagine the horrible bore of being ance, with bobbing gray curls and very small 
tied for life to a woman who travelled about hands, 'which she kept in perpetual motion. One ■ 
the country spouting on woman’s rights. ! if of these hands — ^incased in an exquisite glove — ^was j 

^ ^ waving and beckoning to them in an agitated j 

OMna and earthenware manufactories in StaffordsMre 3:nannei\ Simply bowing in return was no avail, ■ 
are iiivariahly called Banks. the waving got more energetic, and Earle perceived | 
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lie would have to obey the summons. The little Hush 1 It is time to begin. The chairman is 
lady was not going to lose the chance of catching rising. Fow allow your stubborn soul to yield.' 
even an incipient lion; and Earle was a rising Earle felt at once amused and annoyed. He 
man., and was beginnmg to be talked about. savagely determined to detest Mrs De Lacy's 

‘Bother itl' he murmured; ‘there's that bore, ^Silvia.' 

Mrs De Lacy ! I shall have to go to her. She is Tlie chairman made a few introductory remarks ; 
the most persistent woman I know, and the most then another gentleman, who persisted in talking 
crotchety. I believe woman's rights and W’rongs of ‘ females then a certain Mrs Leighton, who 
are her latest craze. Come along, Boberts, and spoke well and pleasantly, as even Earle could 
protect me.' not but acknowledge. She did not say anything 

So the two men made their way to the front row, strikingly new ; but her manner was easy and 
where sat Mrs De Lacy and her satellites. As for ladylike, and she was sensible and straightforvvard. 
Mr De Lacy, no one ever thought about him. He When she liad sat down, the chairman rose 
was Mrs De Lacy's husband, and did very well at and announced that : ‘Miss Stirling will now 
the foot of the table at dinner-parties, offering make some remarks on another aspect of the 
good wine to his guests. This, by the way, was the question — on the effects that the extension of the 
sole point where he dared act independently. franchise to women might be expected to j)roduce 

Mrs De Lacy -was a rigid teetotaler, as well as a on the community.' 
spiritualist, mesmerist, anti- vaccinationist, . phre- Earle had identified Miss Stirling with a tall 

nologist, all the rest of it — a woman of theories ; slight figure sitting in the background. ‘ Now for 
worked upon by every novelty, and the easy prey a display of extraordinary self-possession,' . he 
of any plausible adventurer. She had her virtues, thought. 

shallow, conceited, egotistical as she was. She The lady came forward simply, but not with 
was kind-hearted and benevolent, only, unfortu- that air of coolness which he looked for. Miss 
nately, her benefactions were generally wrongly Stirling might be six or seven and twenty. She 
directed. was handsomely and becomingly dressed in rather 

‘Here you are at last, naughty man I' she cried, a picturesque style, though not in the least 
giving Earle both her hands at once, to his no in black velvet trimmed with gray fur, made 
small embarrassment, as be did not know what to very plainly, and falling in heavy graceful folds 
do with them, and would gladly have passed one round her slender figure. A black velvet hat and 

on to Boberts, who was trying to iiide a smile, long gray plume suited her face to perfection ; 

‘ What have you to say for yourself ? I am very, and that face, Earle could not but acknowledge, 
very angry with you ! ’ was a striking one. It was perhaps not actually 

‘ Indeed ! I am deeply grieved 1 What have I beautiful, though the deep soft brown eyeS' and 

done now, Mrs De Lacy '? ' the sweet curved mouth were undeniably so ; but 

‘Need you ask? Pray, how long is it since you full of character, and womanly withal. What 
were in Pembroke Terrace, sir ? ' struck Earle most, as being least expected, was 

‘You must really forgive me. I have been very the perfect simple unconsciousness of her manner, 
much pushed with finishing a commission picture.' She was nervous; that was ^jlain enough; her hands 
‘Well I will on two conditions, grant you trembied, her colour was high, and she spoke 
pardon.' rather falteringly at first ; but there was a noble 

‘ Pray name them.' directness in her honest open glance that said 

‘One is that you dine with us to-morrow; to volumes for the sim]3licity of her motive. She 
meet — but I won’t tell you whom.' evidently spoke not to display her powers nor to 

, ‘ Is that a punishment ? It is a very merciful impress herself upon her audience, but because 
one.' ^ she had a love for and belief in the cause she was 

‘Ah, you have not heard the second condition, advocating. After speaking a minute or two, .Miss 
Mr De Lacy is foolish enough to want to have a Stirling threw off her nervousness. Her voice- 
portrait of my poor faded face, and I only agreed a singularly pleasant one, with the intonation of a 
on condition that painted it.' well-bred lady — strengthened and grew animated ; 

It was as much as Earle could do to keep up an her words were well chosen and to the purpose, 
expression of complacency. He could not refuse ; Each one told, and yet there was not the slightest 
but it was no light penance to him — who disliked oratorical display or straining after effect, 
mere portrait-painting at the best — to be con- ‘Very well done. Yes; very well,’ thought 
demned to make a picture of ]5^frs De Lacy's little Earle. ‘ But I should like to see her at if 
foolish face. However, he consented, as he could such an exploded word forms part of a strong- 
not well get out of it. minded woman's vocabulary.' 

‘Now that is settled,' continued the lady, ‘sit There was a slight good-humoured sarcasm, and 
down here and be charmed. Stay; I do believe irony underlying the seriousness of Miss Stirling’s 
you are one of the unconverted — of the old school speech, if speech it could be called, which pre- 
in that respect, though your pictures are of, the vented it from becoming wearisome, and no one 
new. Well then, prepare to be converted. I was anxious for her to bring what she had to say. 
shall give you up for ever if you are not enchanted to a closa She ended amidst quite a storm of 
with my Silvia.' applause. 

‘ Your Silvia I May I ask who she is ? ' . Mrs De Lacy turned to Earle in a high .state of 

‘Look at your prospectus, sir: “Miss Stirling delight: ‘ Wow?, Mr Earle, what do you say to her ? 
will address the meeting.” ' Surely, surely you are converted now.' 

‘ And is Miss Stirling your Silvia ? ' ‘To what, Mrs De Lacy ?' 

‘Yes; to be sure. She is staying with me, and- ‘Oh ! to— to — woman’s right to the suffrage.’ 

Oh, I have let out the secret of whom you 'are to ‘I did not doubt before that she had a right to 
meet ! She is the dearest most delightful- the suffrage.' 





‘Did not you? Well, now, I thought you were laugh, at my hostess! And she really has been 
an enemy to woman’s progress/ very kind to me/ 

‘ I assure you, you thought quite wrong/ . * good-natured enough I Still — 

‘Beally ! Well, then, what is it you object to ?’ in this instance allow me to say — ^the obligation is 
‘I have an objection — a very decided objection more on her side than yours/ 

— I own, to women speaking in public,’ said Earle ‘ Why 1 I don’t see that/ 
emphatically. ‘Have you not found out then, yet, that our 

‘Hush, hush!’ breathed Mrs De Lacy; and friend has a weakness for collecting celebrities at 
turning round, he saw Miss Stirling close behind her house ? ’ 

him. She must have heard him; and indeed a ‘But then I am not one; so that does not apply, 
slight arch smile told him she had. I suppose,’ she added, looking up at him with an 

‘ Mrs De Lacy,’ she said quietly, ‘ are you ready ? arch expression, he was quite ashamed of finding 
If you are, would you be so kind as to let me go most winning, ‘that accounts for you being here 1 ’ 
now? I have such a headache.’ ‘Do you really mean you do not consider your- 

‘To be sure, dear one! — Good-night, you bad self a celebrity ? ’ he asked rather sarcavStically. 


prejudiced man !’ she whispered to Wilfred. ‘Be- ‘I don’t say what I don’t mean,’ she answered 
member to-morrow.’ coldty. ‘ You think, I suppose, whenever a woman 

Earle watched the velvet dress out of the “ speaks in public ” it is to shew herself off ? ’ 
doorway, admiring the graceful walk -.lof its ‘ So you bear me a grudge for the unlucky 
wearer, and then he and his friend returned speech you heard last night ? ’ 
through the cold foggy streets to their respective Miss Stirling coloured. ‘ It is small of me to be 
homes. vexed, I know,’ she said, after a moment’s pause, in 

her frank direct way; ‘but we get a good many 
The next evening, when Wilfred entered the snubs, you must know, and we — or I, rather — are 
De Lacy’s drawing-room, he found a party of about stupid enough to feel somewhat sensitive/ 
twenty persons assembled. The room was fur- ‘ Weil, please to forgive me. I spoke principally 
nished, as might be expected from the character out of contradiction to Mrs De Lacy.’ 
of its mistress, in a heterogeneous and peculiar ‘ But you did disapprove. I saw it in your face, 
manner— -a little of every style, marking different I believe most of your countrymen share your 
periods of taste. Mrs De Lacy herself was bobbing prejudice/ 

about in the excited way that always reminded ‘My countrymen ? What! are you not my 
Earle of a canary-bird hopping from perch to perch countrywoman ? ’ 

—a resemblance heightened by the cap with yellow \ ‘ I was born and bred in America. My mother 

ribbons and feathers she wore, perched jauntily is an Englishwoman; and we came over seven 

on one side. After having paid his addresses to years ago, when my father died. So you did not 

the host and hostess, his eye involuntarily sought detect the Yankee twang, then ? ’ 

for Miss Stirling ; she sat rather behind the rest, Earle was taken aback. This young lady 

and was well dressed as on the previous evening, seemed determined to unsettle his old prejudices. 

Her costume was of silk, of a cloudy aquamarine If there were one thing he disliked more even 

colour, with square-cut bodice. Her hair, coiled than a strong-minded woman, it was an American. 

up in a large knot, was adorned with natural She was both, and yet he found it hard to dislike 

flowers ; the bracelet and necklet she wore were of Silvia Stirling. 

plain dead gold. ‘ An American ! ’ he said. 

‘She looks uncommonly well in evening dress,’ ‘Yes;’ and she smiled at his expression. ‘Isn’t 
thought Earle; ‘not much of the coat-and- waist- that dreadful? Almost worse than public sj)eak- 
coat style there ! What finely formed arms and ing ! I see I am lost in your good opinion.’ 


shoulders. I should like to paint her.’ 


‘Miss Stirling,’ Earle said honestlv, ‘I won’t 


Ponderous, stiff-looking Mr De Lacy bore down conceal from you, even if I could, that I have a 
upon him and whispered mysteriously : ‘You are prejudice against women taking part in public 
to take Miss Stirling in to dinner. Come and be affairs ; but I am quite willing to have it dispelled, 
introduced/ I must tell you too, that though I came last night 

‘But isn’t she rather formidable ?’ remonstrated to scoff, I ended by admiring/ 


the artist. 

‘ Formidable ! Dear no ; one of the pleasantest 
girls I know/ 

In another minute Earle found himself part of 
the procession filing down to dinner, with a shapely 


‘You are not flattering me ?’ 

‘ Indeed I am not. You are the last woman I 
should dare to flatter I ’ 

The beautiful clear eyes fell under his earnest 
gaze, and the colour rose into her face, which Earle 


hand upon his arm. After his remark of last thought at that moment almost a perfect one< 


night he felt unaccountably ill at ease, and was 
racking his brain for something to say; for ‘I 
daren’t talk weather to a strong-minded woman/ 


After a pause she said : ‘ Now, I think that both 
men and women would get on better if they 
helped each other more on common ground. The 


he thought ; but when they were seated at table sense of superiority on your side produces aggres- 
she relieved him by saying in her straightforward siveness and self-assertion on ours. Why not leave 
way : ‘Are you Mr Earle the artist ? Mrs De Lacy off' quarrelling about who is the best, and agree to 
runs on so fast one does not carry away clear ideas be different and yet friends ? ’ 
from her.’ ^ ^ ‘ People say friendship is incompatible between 

‘Yes, I am. You did not hear then that I am men and women/ 


pledged to paint her portrait V 


‘ People talk a great deal of nonsense,’ she said 


As he spoke he made so rueful a face that Miss a little positively : ‘ I have several men-friends/ 
Stirling laughed outright, but checked herself, Somehow Earle felt nettled at this assertion, 
saying with compunction : ‘ It is not nice of me to and would gladly have done battle with all these 
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disagreeable men-friends at once. Ee only said, to be broken. What strange fate bad attracted 
however;. hope one day to be happy enough to his life suddenly towards this other, against whom 
make one of them; but meanwhile, how am I to all his prejudices revolted? Why did those clear 
see you again?' eyes haunt him so? Had he, after all his sham 

^Are you not coming to paint Mrs Be Lacy?' fancies, struck on the true vein of love? JFas 
said Silvia, with her eyes'; on her plate, but the this love, or only a half-willing fascination, that 
faint trace of a smile on her lip. ‘I am staying had changed the face of the world to-night ? 
here, you know!' ^This is too absurd!' he exclaimed angrily. 

^ To be sure!' he cried eagerly ; ^ I forgot that. ^Here I have met just with what I most disapprove 
I'll come to-morrow and begin. But after you leave of— a public speaker and an American, and I can't 
here?' get rid of the idea of her 1 I must go to-morrow 

* We live ~ at Eaglemore Gardens,' she said and be disillusionised.' 

simply. I will be glad to see you, if you like 

to call ' 

This calm invitation slightly astonished Earle ; WASTE OFLIFE. 

he ^ forgot that in America young ladies receive What is onr life given us for ? If this inquiry 
visitors in their father's house. ^ were addressed to each one of our acquaintance, 

* Thank you,' he got out in some confusion. diversities of opinion would he 

Silvia seemed to read his thought. ^My molher . ^ ^ differing as they aU would 

too, I daresay, will be glad to see you; but I ° 

suppose you have very little time for calls,' she according to the various characteristics of each 
said haughtily. individual. Some would say their , lives were 

He recovered himself. Won are very, very given them for enjoyment, and by their actions 
goo 4 ^ he replied, ‘ It would be the greatest lead one to believe that they value them exactly 
pleasure to me.' ' in proportion to the amount of pleasure they can 

For a few minutes there was a trace of stiffness obtain. Others, again, seem to think life is a 
in her manner, but it soon pa®ed away ; and. the necessary evil, which must be endured with phil- 
rest of the time they spent at the table was taken i resignation; and to these it never 

In the drawing-room up-stairs there wis music; that there is a higher purpose 

and very soon Mrs Be Lacy pounced upon Silvia, merely to exist. 

•who was comfortably ensconced in a corner with A few there are — but these are unhappily very 
Wilfred. few— who regard life as a precious gift, every 

'Bear child,' she cried, 'it is your turn no^^ moment of which it is their bounden duty to ' 
Bon't waste more time on converting that preju- turn to good account. To these last, the waste 
di^d mortal.' , ^ , . of life they see around them is perfectly inex- 

Silvia looked a little bit annoyed, and getting ^^3 ^1^3 unobtrusive 

up quickly, moved to the piano, while J>Irs Be Kv . 

L^ymuriW: ‘Sweet gill! Always so oblig- efforts they make, amount their own acquaint- 

ance, to lead them to take higher and nobler 

Wilfred stood behind her. views of the duties of existence. This, however, 

'What shall I sing?’ she said, half to herself, is a most thankless and generally most useless 
looking round. task. If the wish for superiority is not implanted 

' You have Love and Death there, I see,' Earle by nature, it is almost impossible to supply the 
said, stooping down. ' Please, not that.' deficiency by art or argument. Those who are con- 

‘ Why not ? It is a ^at favourite of mine.’ ^ent to spend their lives in idleness and frivolity, 
So it K of mine. That is the I didn t seldom be persuaded to alter their mode of 

want you to smg it to all these people. Some day , ,, , ^ i 4. 

I shall ask you for it.’ ^ ^ ' life by the most powerf^ logic that can be used 

Without replying, she put the Bands o' Dee present age no doubt can boast of greater 

before her and sang. progress in science and learning than can be 

Earle waited almost breathlessly for the first claimed by the past generation, and yet it cannot 
note. He was passionately fond of music, and he be denied that the wish for mental superiority, 
felt somehow as if an untrue or unsweet note from and the industry necessary to attain it, is only 
Silvia Stirling would have jarred him more than possessed hy the comparatively few, and that far ! 
he could bear. But the voice and the manner of _3^3^g arg 33^3^* with a kind of dead- I 

singing satisfied his fastidious ear absolutely. The j ^ of e^tence-without ambition or desire to 
sympathy which made her face so interesting ux * x-u „ 

tteiUed in the pathetic tone of her voice, anS excel m any way. It is nevertheless tme and a 
Earle had never been affected by music before fact for which we ought to be thankful, that the 
as he was now by her rendering of this simple means for intellectual cultivation are now more 
song. than ever, within the reach of all, and are eagerly 

As she rose from the piano, she raised her eyes taken advantage of hy vast numbers ; that schools 
a moment to his : that strange meeting glance that pf music, science, &c. are established in many 
strikes down into the soul, and in which thought ^ g^ery encouragement given to study, 

seems to answer thought, passed betweeu them ^ ^ yet there are hundreds who voluntarily and 
like a revelation. It was only an instant, but it r ^ a-nri avc. 

was a momentous one to each. systematically ^ Y PP Y> , 

Wilfred Earle walked home through Dreamland, content to spend their lives m ignorance and use- 
He was fascinated past control, and yet w^as angry lessness. ^ , 

with the fascination, and half wished for the spell. It is curious to note the line of demarcation, that 
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always seems to exist between those who habitti” 
ally waste their lives and those who endeavour to 
redeem the time, and are ambitions of cultivating 
and improving their talents to the utmost of their 
, opportunities. The former often allude to the 
latter with a kind of pitying scorn, and declare that 
^ life would not be worth having, in their opinion, 
if they had to spend it in that way/ 

There is also a numerous class of persons who 
appear to consider that intellectual pursuits, and 
a desire to excel in them, ought to be left to 
those who prefer to spend their time in such (to 
them) laborious and uninteresting occupations, and 
that there is no law, human or divine, which 
requires them to fulfil the duties of existence in any 
other way than that which is recommended to 
them by their own frivolous inclinations. Their 
argument is probably one which they consider 
unanswerable — namely, that their parents ^got on 
very well without all those ideas, and why should 
not they.^ 

Certainly, if living day after day in one hum- 
drum round of existence, without one spark of 
ambition, or one idea elevated above the most ordi- 
nary intelligence, can be called * getting on,' such 
persons succeed admirably. Surely, however, the 
promptings of Nature are sufficient to prove that 
life is given us for some better purpose than to be 
spent in contented ignorance and mental inactivity, 
or in a hollow round of gaiety and amusement ? 

Many times we have been surprised by an obser- 
vation or a wish from one who, to all outward 
appearance, was entirely devoted to a life of use- 
lessness and gaiety, without a thought beyond. 
By that one remark or wish, a gleam of light is 
thrown upon the inner workings of the mind, and 
wl'^cannot help regretting that in so many cases 
these promptings to do something different from 
their ordinary life — ^these first symptoms of intel- 
lectual life and activity, first sparks of ambition, 
which would, if carefully fanned, develop into a 
passion for excellence and utility, should so often be 
quenched by the fear of the ridicule and discourage- 
ment that they will inevitably meet with in the 
world. Nothing causes so great an isolation from 
human companionship as a consciousness of mental 
superiority. The sources of enjoyment and interest 
to some are weariness and disgust to others whose 
aims are higher, and whose thoughts are deeper, 
and who regard life as a gift to be spent in noble . 
labour, and in improving the talents God has | 
given them. 

How often do we witness the sad spectacle of a 
mind deteriorated by indulgence and weakened by 
excess and frivolity ; the saddest kind of waste of 
all i How often does one see in one's own circle of 
. acquaintance the vigour of the intellect gradually 
declining under the adverse infiuences brought to 
bear upon it ? But here the grave question ought 
to arise in our minds ; Have we had anything to 
do with this deterioration? Has our want of 
sympathy and encouragement accelerated the fall 
of the lofty edifice ? Could we not by timely 
advice, encouragement, and perchance by the 
nmch-needed assistance, have saved the tottering 
pillars of the mind from crumbling into dust at our 


feet ? liet us remember that we have two import- 
ant duties in life that we ought to fulfil : one is, 
to cultivate the intellect to the utmost extent in 
our power ; and the other, to guide, assist, and 
encourage any who, less fortunate than ourselves, 
may be struggling under want of sympathy, want 
of advantages, and consequent depression. Mental 
cultivation increases our appreciation of every 
enjoyment of life. The more educated the mind, 
the greater our appreciation of higher forms of en- 
joyment With what a different eye, for instance, 
does the botanist look upon the beauties of nature, 
to the country farmer, who has no idea beyond the 
probable price of wheat at the coining harvest] 
How interesting to an entomologist the various 
forms of insect life, which are regarded %vith 
apathy by those who are ignorant of their ways 
and habits. A cultivated mind renders its owner 
independent of many of the outward circum- 
stances of life ; and if his time is spent in useful 
and elevating pursuits, its tranquillity will be less 
disturbed than in the case of those who are 
dependent upon exterior amusements. An aim in 
life mahes enmii a thing unknown. 

It seems scarcely necessary to remark that this 
part of our argument applies only to those whose 
circumstances have placed them above the neces- 
sity of manual labour. We each have our duties 
in life to fill according to our different stations ; 
and it would be as wrong and absurd in the trades- 
man, clerk, or mechanic to insist on spending the 
whole of his time in intellectual pursuits and 
scientific studies, as it is for those who perhaps 
have the greater part of the day at their own 
disposal, to waste its precious .hours in uselessness 
and idleneJ^. At the same time, it redounds 
greatly to the cfedit of those ■whose avocations 
allow* them but little time for self-culture, that 
the few leisure moments they have are in numer- 
ous cases devoted to useful study. 


LION KINGS, QUEENS, AND TEAINEES. 

The craving for excitement which shews itself in 
so many grades of society, and under such mani- 
fold forms — some innocent and some vicious — is 
strikingly displayed in connection with exhibitions 
of wild beasts. There is eagerness to see them 
because the animals are savage and dangerous in 
their native forests and jungles ,* eagerness to know 
how far they can be tamed when caged ; still more 
eagerness to watch the perilous exploits of those 
performers who assume the majestic designations 
of lion kings and queens. 

The training of wild beasts for exhibition 
purposes is an art requiring much patience and 
discretion to insure success. The trainer com- 
mences by feeding the animal from the outside 
of the den or cage ; then ventures to enter, 
keeping his face steadily towards the animal, and 
avoiding any violence. Bough usage is abstained 
from as much as possible, as it rouses the ^dor- 
mant demon' in the creature. Lions like tickling 
and stroking, and may be tickled into submission 
when they could not be compelled. An old 
trainer once said ; ‘ To get a lion to lie down 
and allow the trainer to stand on him, is difii- 
cult. It is done by tickling the beast over the 
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, Imck witli a small wkip, and at the same time 
1 pressing him down with one hand. By raising 
' his head, and taking hold of the nostril with 
I the right hand, and the under lip and lower 
I jaw with the left, the lion by this pressure loses 
I greatly the power of his jaws ; so that the man can 
I pull them open, and put his head inside the beast’s 
' mouth. The danger is, lest the animal should 
I raise one of his forepaws and stick his claws in 
' the yenturesome trainer. If he does, the man 
I must stand fast for Ms life till he has shifted the 
paw.’ 

About sixty years ago, when Ballard’s Menagerie 
was halting on the road one night near Salisbury, 
a lioness escaped from one of the caravans, and 
before she could be recaptured, attacked and tore 
one of the horses of the Exeter mail ; but she was 
recaptured nevertheless, by the coolness and daring 
of the keepers. Soon after this, Diicrow, the 
accomplished equestrian, engaged Atkins’s lion, 
tigress, and hybrid cubs as an additional attraction 
to his circus. This achievement of rearing the 
progeny of a lion and tigress was much talked of 
at the time. The novel family were exliibited 
before royalty at Windsor Castle, and then at 
Bartholomew Fair ; where a keeper lay down in the 
den, with the lion on one side, the tigress on the 
other, and the cubs disporting near him, ending by 
lying down on the lion, with the tigress lying 
on the man. The next excitement of the kind, 
which from its cruelty could not be endured now- 
a-days, was connected with the once-ren owned Nero 
and Wallace, Wombwell advertised, w’hen his 
menagerie was at Warwick, a combat between his 
lion Nero and six bull-dogs. It was a poor tame 
affair, for none of the animals shewed any desire 
for the encounter, A second attempt, with 
Wallace, gave rise to more of that morbid excite- 
ment for which such exhibitions are got up ; the 
lion killed or disabled all the dogs, the last of 
which he carried about in his mouth as a rat is by 
a terrier or a cat. The affair brought money for a 
time, and then gave place to other sensational 
exhibitions. A trainer and performer known as 
^Manchester Jack ’ was wont, at Bartholomew Fair, 
to take visitors with him into Nero’s cage ; many 
persons invested sixpence each in this risky ad- 
venture ; but the poor beast had had his native 
spirit so quelled that the danger was perhaps not 
much after all. This Manchester Jack was rather 
a notable fellow in the profession ; he trained 
Wombweli’s lions to suffer Mm to sit upon them, 
keep their mouths wide open, &c. The newspapers 
more than once announced his death as a victim of 
some savage animal ; but he belied them all, and 
died quietly in his bed as a taverner — notwith- 
standing that he had been credited by one para- 
grapMst with having had his head bitten off by a 
lion. 

The historically famous ‘Lions in the Tower’ 
gradually ceased to be a source of wonderment 
when Zoological Gardens became familiar; and the 
collection was dispersed about forty years ago. It 
had been a custom in the old times to name the 
Tower lions after the reigning sovereigns of Europe^ 
and indeed the lion has generally been regarded as 
a royal beast. Lord Mahon, in his History of 


England^ quotes a passage from the Earl of Chester- 
held, tending to shew that there was a bit of 
superstition mixed up with this matter. Under 
date 1758 the Earl wrote : ‘ It was generally 
thought His Majesty would have died, and for a 
very good reason ; the oldest lion in the Tower, 
near about the king’s age, died about a fortnight 
ago.’ But the king outwitted the lion, by living 
two years longer. A printer of ballads, not many 
years back, tried to make a little money by a 
smart bit of April Fooling. Knowing that many 
country people are still ignorant of the fact that 
the lions have long been removed from the Tower, 
he printed penny tickets purporting to admit the 
holder to witness the annual ceremony of washing 
the lions in the Tower on the First of April ; how 
many ninnies were taken in by the trick, the 
record does not say. 

Yan Amburgh, the most renowned, perhaps, 
of all the lion-kings, came to England a year or 
two before the beginning of the reign of her present 
' Majesty, He was a native of Holland, well-formed 
; and handsome ; and his collection of trained lions, 
tigers, &c. drew immense numbers of spectators. 
Yan Amburgh’s cool daring was remarkable ; and 
when Edwin (afterwards Sir Edwin) Landseer 
exhibited at the Eoyal Academy his picture of the 
lion-king in the midst of his trained quadrupedal 
pupils, the excitement spread to a class of society 
above that wMch is usually supposed to be weak 
on such points. Y an Amb urgh’s career in England 
continued on and off for some years. One of Ms 
exhibitions included a black tiger, a colour rarely 
met with in that animal ; and a sort of drama was 
got up in which the lion-king personated Moroff, 
a brute-tamer. Among the bits of gossip which 
cannot well be traced to an authentic source, is 
one to the effect that the Duke of Wellington (who 
is known to have had a liking for the performances 
of Yan Amburgh) once asked Mm whether he was 
ever afraid; to which the brute-tamer replied: 

‘ The first time I am afraid, your Grace, or I fancy 
that my pupils are no longer afraid of me, I will , 
give up.’ Yan Amburgh was killed more than 
once by the newspapers, as ‘Manchester Jack’ had 
been ; but Mr Frost (whose curious volume, The 
Old Showmarif is a veritable storehouse of gossip 
on these subjects) states that the hero retired with 
a competency, and lived tih a recent date. 

About the time of Yan Amburgh the visitors at 
a country fair were invited to witness a ,man-and- 
tiger fight ; but by all accounts it was a poor tame 
affair — ^it being somewhat doubtful whether the 
quadruped really was a tiger. Almost in the same 
year too, a bit of sensationalism was got up in the 
form of a spectacle, in which a Greek captive was 
thrown into an arena to he devoured by wild beasts, 
with (of course) the due accompaniment of terror 
and agony. Carter the lion-king, who was little 
if anything beMnd Yan Amburgh in coolness, 
daring, and presence of mind, played in a drama 
as a lion-tamer, drove, a pair of lions in hames% 
and maintained a ‘ desperate combat ’ with a tiger. 

Directly it was found that the public were will- 
ing to pay for admission to displays of this kind, 
menagerfe-keepers and circus-proprfetors sought 
about for lion-kings wherever they could find 
them ; and as a demand usually creates a supply, 
so was it in this instance : hero^ sprang up^ in 
various obscure corners, each tempted by the high 
salary offered. A solatium of ten. or fifteen pounds , 
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a week is no trifle to a man in a humble station. 
Crockett, who had been a bandsman at Sanger’s 
Circus, won fame at Astley’s Amphitheatre, not 
only by his performance before the public, but by 
an exercise of great coirrag^ at a perilous moment. 
One night the lions got loose. Crockett, to whose 
lodgings a messenger was quickly despatched, came 
and ’ hastened into the arena. The lions were 
roaming about the auditorium, and had just killed 
one of the grooms. Crockett went amongst them, 
and with only a switch in his hand, drove or enticed 
them into their cage without receiving a scratch. 
The rumour of this bold and successful achieve- 
ment brought him offers at an augmentation of 
salary. Just about a quarter of a century ago the 
proprietor of Manders’s Menagerie wanted a lion- 
king to increase the attractiveness of his exhibi- 
tion. A gingerbread stall-keeper offered ; but 
proved to be not worth his salt, and the manager 
was disappointed in his hope of eclipsing a rival 
exhibition. One day a black sailor came to him 
and asked for employment as a brute-tamer ; he 
was accepted ; and soon afterwards the visitors at 
Greenwich Fair were invited to witness the heroic 
deeds of Macomo the African lion-king. Macomo 
(whatever may have been his real name) appears 
to have been a daring fellow, well adapted for the 
W'ork he undertook. On one occasion an unusually 
savage tiger, newly purchased, was put into a cage 
already tenanted by another tiger. The animals 
began to fight furiously. Macomo, armed only 
with a small riding- whip, entered the cage ; both 
tigers turned fiercely upon him and lacerated him 
severely ; but (covered with blood as he was) he 
continued to whip them into submission. Kot for 
one instant did he keep his eyes off them, and 
they knew it. Macomo had other narrow escapes ; 
but like most of the lion-kings, he died quietly in 
his bed at last. Not so Macartney, an Irishman, 
whose habits were not sufficiently temperate for 
this perilous kind of work. He often turned his 
back on the animals, and was lacerated by them 
more than once. At length, when exhibiting at 
Bolton about fifteen years ago, he attempted to 
imitate Macomo’s lion-hunt. He chased several 
lions around a large cage ; one sprang at him, 
seized him by the right hip, and dragged him to 
the ground ; then the others joined in the attack. 
The unfortunate man endeavoured to beat them 
off with a sword, but lost his life in the attempt. 

These exhibitions have varied in some of their 
characteristics from time to time. In one instance 
hyenas and tigers were trained as performing 
animals — a feat not often ventured upon, as these 
animals are less to be trusted than the lion. After 
the death of Womb well, his extensive menagerie 
was divided into three sections — each of which 
claimed, of course, ’to be the real successor to the 
original. One section gloried in a lion-king known 
as Lorenzo. A drama was got up, with Lorenzo 
and a lion as the performers, representing the 
classical story of Androcles. We all know the 
story. A Greek slave, flying from the cruel 
tyranny of his Eoman master, plunged into a 
forest ; he encountered a lion who was pained by 
a thorn in his foot. Androcles extracted the thorn, 
and won the animal’s gratitude. Being recap- 
tured, Androcles was condemned to he torn to 

f ieces by a lion. The veritable lion which he had 
efriended happened to be the one caught and , 
brought to the amphitheatre for, this dread pur- | 


pose. The lion knew Androcles instantly, came 
up to him, licked his hand, and shewed unmis- 
takable signs of satisfaction. This hit of clas- 
sicality was in a humble way imitated by Lorenzo 
and the menagerie lion. A lion-keeper, not a 
lion-king, was killed at Astley’s some fifteen or 
sixteen years ago. A lion that had been honoured 
with the name of Havelock one night wrenched 
off the bars of his cage, and with three others 
escaped into the arena. Havelock sprang at the 
unfortunate keeper, and killed him instantly. 

It is one feature in exciting exhibitions that if 
men are attractive when placing themselves in 
much peril, the so-called pleasure is enhanced 
when women are the possible victims. As it is 
in trapeze and acrobatic performances, so is it in 
those connected with the exhibition of wild or 
semi- wild animals. It is among the gossip of the 
theatres that one visitor attended night after 
night, in order that he might not be absent when 
Van Amburgh’g head was bitten off (as many 
expected it would be) by a lion ; and so the 
idea that something fatal might happen to one 
of the gentler sex lends an additionally unhealthy 
interest to the scenes we are now considering. 
As soon as lion-king exhibitions were found to 
be profitable, the proprietor of Hilton’s Menagerie 
bethought him of bringing forward his niece as 
a lion-queen ; he paid her well, the public paid 
him well, and thus an impetus was given to a new 
kind of speculation. A rival soon appeared at 
another circus or place of exhibition, and t\vo lion- 
queens were starring, before the public at one time. 
A third aspirant tried the enterprise once too often. 
Miss Blight, daughter of a member of Womb well’s 
band, was one evening in 1850 managing a per- 
formance of trained animals at a fair. One of the 
tigers was sullen and wayward ; she incautiously 
struck him with a whip ; the animal sprang at 
her, seized her by the throat, and put an end to 
her hapless existence before effective aid could 
arrive. The authorities prohibited such exhibi- 
tions after this melancholy catastrophe. Yet such 
is the contagion of ambition and love of a good 
salary, that other women were willing to offer 
their services as successor to the poor girl. A very 
tame lion was at another menagerie taken out of 
his cage and taught to crouch at the feet of a lady 
who personated Britannia. 

Some of the animals thus exhibited are rather 
valuable. When a menagerie was sold by auction 
at Edinburgh in 1872, the lions brought individu- 
ally eighty pounds, ninety pounds, one hundred 
pounds, one hundred and forty pounds, two hun- 
dred pounds, and one as much as two hundred and 
seventy pounds. One of these had performed with 
Lorenzo in the spectacle of Androcles. The 
highest-priced lion was purchased for the Bristol 
Zoological Gardens ; he was regarded as the largest 
and finest at that time in England. A magni- 
ficent tigress was an object of eager competition; 
and an unusually fine elephant — ^very much re- 
nowned as a ‘performing’ elephant — brought six 
hundred pounds. Another menagerie was sold 
by auction in London more recently; the chief 
interest centred around two lion-cubs born in 
the menagerie eighteen months previously ; they 
brought one hundred and fifty pounds. 
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NAMES. 

There might "be mucli amusement in tracing the 
origin of family names. Long ago— say about 
six or seven hundred years since — there were no 
family names at all. People had Christian names 
I and nothing more, and of course there was often 
considerable difficulty in distinguishing individuals. 
Such at present is the case in Turkey, where the 
old eastern practice of using but a single name 
continues to be followed. Surnames were not 
introduced into England until after the Conquest. 
The fashion of using two names came to us from 
France, but for a time was confined to families of 
distinction, and extended slowly over the country. 
One thing is said to have promoted its use. Young 
ladies of aspiring tastes declined to marry gentle- 
men who had only a Christian name, such as 
dohn or Thomas, for they would necessarily 
have still to be called by their own name, Mary, 
Elizabeth, or whatever it was. Spinsters accord- 
ingly thought it to be a grand thing to form an 
alliance with a person possessing the distinction 
of a family name, by which they should ever after 
be called. 

Curiously enough, so difficult is it to alter old 
usages, that until very lately surnames were 
scarcely used among the humbler classes of people 
ill some parts of Great Britain remote from centres 
of civilisation. In these places, a creditor would 
enter the name of his debtor in his books as John 
the son of Thomas, just as you see genealogies in 
the Old Testament. Only now, from improved 
communication with the outer world, have prac- 
tices of this kind gone out of use. We can easily 
understand how the names ending in son, as 
Johnson, Thomson, Hanson (abbreviation of Mag- 
niisson), originated 5 and it is equally easy to 
conjecture how names from professions, such, as 
Smith, Miller, or Cooper came into existence. 
It is equally obvious that many family names 
are derived from the nature of the complexion 
of individuals, as Black, Brown, and White. 

At first sight, there is a mystery as regards the 
different ways in which certain names are spelled. 


Smith is sometimes written Smyth; and in some 
instances Brown has an e at the end of it. We see 
the name Heid spelled as Beade, Beed, and Bede. 
We see Long, Lang, and Laing, all variations of 
one name. The same thing can he said of Strong, 
Strang, and Strange ; of Little and Liddle ; of 
Home and Hume; of Chambers and Chalmers; 

I and so on with a host of surnames in daily use. 
t The mystery which hangs over various spellings 
I is cleared up on a consideration of the indit- 
! ferent scholarship which prevailed until even 
; the middle of the eighteenth century. Names 
iu old legal documents and in the inscriptions 
on the blank leaves of family Bibles, are written 
in all sorts of ways. A man seldom wrote liis 
i name twice in succession the same way. Each 
i member of a family followed the spelling sug- 
I gested by his own fancy, and added to or altered 
i letters in his name wdth perfect indifference. 
Eccentricities of this kind are still far from un- 
common in the signatures of imperfectly educated 
persons. There is, in fact, a constant growth of 
new names, springing from ignorance and care- , 
lessness, though also in some cases from a sense of 
refinement. 

Perhaps there is a still more vigorous growth 
of names from foundlings. Driven to their wits^ 
end to invent names for the anonymous infants 
thrown on their bounty, parish authorities are apt 
to cut the matter short by conferring names that 
are suggested by the localities where the poor 
children were picked up. A child found at a door 
will be called Door, and so on with Street, Place, 
Steps, Basket, Turnstyle, or anything else. Hun- 
dreds of droll names axe said to have begun in this 
way. Possibly it was from such origin as this 
that a respectable citizen of Dublin, mentioned by , 
Cosmo Innes in his small book on Surnames, 
derived the name of Halfpenny. Mr Halfpenny, 
it is stated, ^throve in trade, and his children 
prevailed on him in his latter years to change the 
name which they thought undignified ; and this 
he did chiefly by dropping the last letter. He 
died and was buried as Mr Halpen. The fortune 
of the family did not recede, and the son of our 
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citizen tliought proper to renounce retail dealing, 
and at the same time looked about for a euphonious 
change of name. He made no scruple of dropping 
the unnecessary h; and that being done, it was 
easy to go into the Celtic rage, which Sir Walter 
Scott and the Lady of the Lake had just raised to 
a great height ; and he who had run the streets as 
little Kenny Halfpenny came out at the levees of 
the day as Kenneth MacAlpin, the descendant of 
a hundred kings/ 

The assumed name of MacAlpin brings us to 
the whole order of Macs, now spread out in all 
directions. Mac is the Gaelic equivalent for son, 
and accordingly Mr MacAlpin would in an English 
dress be Mr Alpinson. There happen to be two 
distinct classes of Macs, those with a Highland 
origin, such as Mackay, Macpherson, Macgreg<^r, 
Macneil, Macfarlane, Macleod, and Macdonald— ! 
all great clans in the olden time ; and the Macs 
of Galloway, where Gaelic is now extinct, and 
the races are somewhat different from the High- 
land septs — perhaps with a little Manx and 
Irish blood in them. Among the Galloway Macs 
are found the names Maclumpha, Macletchie, and 
MacCandlish, which evidently do not sound wuth 
the true Highland ring. The Irish have likewise 
their form of expression for son. They use the 
single letter 0, as O’Connell and O’Bonell. The 0, 
however, signifies grandson, as it continues to do in 
the old Lowland vernacular in Scotland, where an 
aged woman in humble life may be heard saying 
of her grandchild, ‘That is my ,0/ Prefixes or 
terminations for son are common among names 
in every civilised country in Europe. 

As is well known, the Korman Conquest gave a 
new character to English names. From that time 
many of the most notable of our surnames are to 
be dated, not only in England, where the Conquest 
made itself cruelly felt, but in Scotland, where 
families of jSTorman origin gradually effected a 
settlement by invitation and otherwise. Karnes 
traceable to the Korman families are very com- 
monly derived from heritable possessions, and 
till this clay bear a certain aristocratic air, though 
altered in various ways. Doubtless in the lists of 
those ‘ who came over with the Conqueror,’ there 
are innumerable shams ; but there are also descend- 
ants of veritable invaders. We might, for example, 
instance the late Sir Francis Burdett (father of the 
Baroness Burdett Goiitts), who, traced his origin by 
a clear genealogical line to Hugh de Burdett, one 
of the Korman soldiers who fought at Hastings in 
1066. That gives a pretty considerable antiquity 
to an existing family without change of name. On 
the Scottish side of the Border, we could point to a 
family, Horsbrugh of that Ilk, as being not less 
than eight hundred, years old, and always occupying 
the same lands and possessions. Wallace, Bruce, 
Pandas, Fraser, Stewart, or to use its French form 
Stuart, are also Scottish surnames of great an- 
tiquity. To these we might, add two names now 
ennobled, the Scotts, Dukes of Biiccleuch, and the 
Kers, Dukes of Eoxburghe. We find these various 


names meandering through history for six or seven 
hundred years. 

On the original names borne by noted Norman 
families in England and Scotland, time has 
effected conspicuous changes. The prefix de, which 
was once held in high esteem, has been generally 
dropped. There lias likewise, in various cases, 
been what might be called a vulgarising of the 
names. De Vesci is transformed into Yeitch, De 
ITsle into Lyle, and De Vere into Weir, Through 
various changes De Montalt has become Mowat, 
De Montfitchet sinks into Mushet, De Moravie into 
Murray, and Grossetete into Grosart. We cannot 
speak with too much contempt of the mythic 
fables invented to explain the origin of the names 
Forbes, Guthrie, Daly ell, Douglas, Naesmyth, and 
Napier — grand old names, which existed ages 
before the imaginary incidents that have been 
clumsily assigned as their commencement. 

Any one disposed to investigate the historical 
origin of British surnames, would find not a little 
to amuse and instruct by making a leisurely 
survey along the east coast from Shetland to the 
English Channel. Every here and there he wmuld 
alight upon patches of population, whose descent 
from Norwegians, Danes, Jutes, Angles, and other 
continental settlers in early times would he un- 
mistakingly revealed in their surnames, the colour 
of their eyes, their complexion, and in their spoken 
dialect — the very pronunciation of certain letters ; 
for the lapse of centuries and innumerable vicissi- 
tudes have failed to obliterate the normal pecu- 
liarities of their origin. Strange, indeed, is the 
persistency of race. We have heard it stated as* 
a curious and little known fact, that on the west 
coast of Scotland there are families descended 
from the wrecked crews of the Spanish Armada, 
who scrambled ashore now nearly three hundred 
years ago. Herein, as we imagine, lies a mine of , 
ethnographic lore, which in the cause of science 
and history would be not unworthy of exploration. 
A stretch within the Scottish Border would like- 
wise not be unproductive. On the eastern and 
middle marches will still be found the descendants 
of the Eliots and Armstrongs who are renowned 
in the Border Minstrelsy of Scott; the Grahams 
ill the Debatable Land ; and on the west the J ohn- 
stons (with their cognisance of the winged spur), 
the Jardines, and the Maxwells. Are not these 
living memorials demonstrative of the truth of 
history and tradition ? 

The surnames common to Great Britain and 
Ireland received an immense accession by those 
religious persecutions in Flanders in the sixteenth, 
and in France in the seventeenth century, by 
which hosts of intelligent and industrious for- 
eigners were forced to flee for their lives. The 
prodigious immigration from this cause, and to 
which has to be attributed much of our manu- i 
factoring prosperity, has seldom been seriously 
thought of. A painstaking accoimt of this inter- 
esting invasion of Flemish and French artisans has 
lately been written by Mr Smiles, which may 

* The Hnguenois : their Settlements, Churches f md 
Industries in England and Ireland. By Samuel Smiles. 
New and Bevised Edition. Murray, London, 1876. 
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be advaiitageo'usly consulted on tlie subject We 
do not go into the religious part of the question, 
tether than to say that the expulsion of so many 
skilled labourers in the useful arts was a terrible 
blunder, which we can imagine has been long since 
repented ot Our concern being principally with 
the names of the refugees, we shall run over a few 
items, taking Mr Smiles as our authority. Speak- 
ing of the lace-manufacturing towns in the west of 
England, which had been enriched by the inge- 
nuity of Flemish settlers, he says : ^ Such names 
as Eaymond, Spiller, Brock, Stocker, Groot, 
Rochett, and Kettel are still common ; and the 
same trades have been continued in some of their 
families for generations.' Some Walloon refugees, , 
cloth-makers, named Goupcs, settled in Wiltshire | 
three hundred years ago, and there their descend- 
ants are still, but with the name changed to 
Giippys. From the De Grotes, or Groots, a 
Netherlandish family, sprung the late George 
Grote, the eminent historian of Greece. The 
Houblons, who gave the Bank of England its first 
governor, the "van Sittarts, Jansens, Courtens, 
Van Milderts, Deckers, Hostes, and Tyssens, were 
all descendants of Flemish refugees. ‘Among 
artists, architects, and engineers of Flemish de- 
; scent, we find,' says our author, ‘ Grinling Gibbons, 
the wood-sculptor; Mark Gerard, the portrait- 
painter; Sir John Vanbrugh, the architect and 
play-writer ; Richard Cosway, the miniature- 
painter ; and Vermuyden and Westerdyke, the 
engineers employed to reclaim the drained land of 
the Fens. The Tradescants, the celebrated anti- 
quarians, were of the same origin.' 

Driven from the Netherlands by the intolerant 
policy of the Spanish authorities, who had pos- 
session of the country in 1555, the Flemish xefii- 

f ees with their descendants had been residing in 
Ingland for several generations, when there 
occurred a fresh accession of immigrants on the 
score of religion. These were the families who, 
under prodigious difficulties, felt themselves obliged 
to flee from France in consequence of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685. 
These unhappy people escaping across the Channel 
in open boats, or anyhow, arrived on the coast 
of England and Ireland to the number of fifty 
thousand. They brought no money with them ; 
but animated by an immense spirit of industry 
and independence, their presence was more valu- 
able than untold gold. Settling in London and 
other quarters, there are till this day innumer- 
able traces of their names in the general popula- 
tion, We might instoce the names Baringer, 
Fourdrinier, Poupart, Fonblanque, Delaine, Payne, 
Paget, Lefanu, La Touche, Layard, Maturin, Roget, 
D'Olier, Martineau, Romilly, Saurin, Barbauld, 
Labouchere, and Garrick, whose real name was 
GaiTigue — all of Huguenot origin. The names 
of French refugees who introduced silk- weaving 
into Eugiand are now to he seen in Spital- 
fields, where also a few of their mulberry trees 
still survive. The town of Portariington, in 
Ireland, was entirely peopled by French exiles,, 
and continues to bear traces of the original 
names. We are informed that a taste for culti- 
vating flowers was spread through a number of the 
English towns by the French reteees. Silks," 
ribiions, lace, gloves, hats, glass, clocks, watches, 
tt'^escupes (by Dollond), and paper were among 
the manufactures which they introduced. By the 


Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, France appears 
to have lost all its hatters. Previously, England 
imported hats from France, hut now the French 
had to import all their hats, at least those of a 
finer kind, from England. 

The original French names were not always 
preserved by the refugees and their descendants. 
Becoming Anglicised, their names in several in- 
stances assumed an English form, which was not 
always an improvement. Mr Smiles gives us some 
examples : ‘ L'Oiseaii became Bird ; Le Jeune, 
Young ; Du Bois, Wood ; Le Blanc, White ; Le 
Noir, Black ; Le Maur, Brown ; Le Roy, King ; 

I Lacroix, Cross ; Tonneiier, Cooper ; Le Maitre, 
Masters ; Dulau, Waters ; Sauvage, Savage and 
Wild. Some of the Lefevres changed their name 
to the English equivalent of Smith, as was the case 
with the ancestor of Sir Culling Eardley Smith,, 
Bart., a French refugee whose original name was 
Lefevre. Many names were strangely altered in 
their conversion from French into English. Joli- 
femme was freely translated into Pretyman ; 
Momerie became Mummery, a common name at 
Dover; and Planche became Plank, of which there 
are still instances at Canterbury and Southampton. 

At Oxford, the name of Wiiliamise was traced . 
back to Villebois ; Taillebois became Talboys ; 

Le Coq, Laycock ; Bouchier, Butcher or Boxer j 
Boyer, Bower ; Bois, Boys ; Mesurier, Measure ; 
Mahieu, Mayhew ; Drouet, Drewitt ; D’Aeth, 
Death ; D’Orleans, Dorling ; De Preux, Diprose ; 
De Moulins, Mullins ; Pelletier, Palter; Huyghens, 
Huggens or Higgins ; and Beaufoy, Bofiy.' Some 
other conversions are mentioned, such as Letellier 
into Taylor ; De Laine into Dillon ; Dieudoun into 
Dudney ; Renalls into Reynolds ; Saveroy into 
Savery ; and Levereau into Lever. While such 
havoc has been played in England with French 
names, a similar change, though on a less extensive 
scale, has been made on English and Scotch 
names in France —witness only Colbert, a minister 
of Louis XIV., descended from a Scotsman named 
Cuthbert ; and Le Brun, an eminent artist, sprung 
from plain Mr Brown. 

When William Prince of Orange arrived in . 
England in 1688, he brought with him a number , 
of trusty Dutchmen, who in civil and military life 
so distinguished themselves as to rise to eminence. 
Among these were - William Bentinck, created 
Earl of Portland, whose son was raised to a duke- 
dom ; General Ginkell, who fought manfully at 
the Boyne, was created Earl oi AthJone ; and 
Arnold- Joost Van Keppel, was created Earl of 
Albemarle, whose descendant now enjoys the title. 
With George I. there began a number of German 
names which are now lost in the general popula- 
tion. Far greater additions, however, have been 
made by the progress of industrial settlement 
within the last fifty years. 

A good feature in the more intelligent ciassei® 
in England is, that entertaining no grudge at the , 
immigration of foreigners who desire to pursue m „ 
honest., calling, they receive them hospitably, and 
willingly hail them as naturalised subjects; for 
them and their descendants are indeed opened ^ . 
according to merit the higher offices in th^ state. 

A^ a token of this liberality of dealihg, we have 
only to glance over street directories and see thes 
vast number of names of persons of Gernia% 
Dutch, French, Swiss, Greek, and Italian origin. 
We could specify many estimable persons of these 
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^Dear Lilian, •vYhat would you consider to be 
good news ? ’ 

‘ Tlie legality of tlie marriage being proved, of 
course/ she answered promptly. 

^ I have no news, dear Lilian ; but — I want to 
talk the matter over with you a little, I am 
beginning to get very anxious about not hearing 
from Mr Wentworth. He must have seen the 
necessity for going to Scotland; and if the mar- 
riage is proved to be a bond fide one, I fear ^ 

‘ What do you fear, Mary ? ’ 

^Dear Lilian, I foresee something which it is 
extremely painful to think of—something which 
has not, I think, occurred to you.' 

/ What is that ?' she asked wonderingly. 

‘ I do not like to even suggest it, because all may 
yet be well. Still it is my duty to warn you that 
there may be a consequence which you have not 

anticipated with reference to the ' Some one 

was tapping at the door, which I had locked, and 
on opening it, I saw Becky. 

^ Mr Wentworth has just come, and he wishes to 
see you by yourself, please, Miss.' 

^ Where is he, Becky 

^ In the drawing-room, Miss ; and 1 11 see that 
nobody shall disturb you,/ mysteriously whispered 
I Beck}’-, who had, I suppose, received a hint from 
; him that he desired to see me privately. 

/ Say that I will come immediately adding to 
Lilian, as I hurriedly made my way towards the 
door again: ‘Will you Wait for me here a few 
minutes, Lilian ? ' 

But I had said enough to arouse her fears, though 
she was still in ignorance as to the cause, and she 
gravely replied : ‘ No, Mary ; I will go with you. 

I know now that you are trying to spare me in 

some way 0 Mary ! why do you look at me 

like that? — I -loill go with you and hear the 
worst!’ 

Well I knew that he would be as careful in 
telling her as I could be. And if there was indeed 
bad news, I should be very glad of his assistance 
in breaking it to her. We went down together ; 
and one glance at his face, as we entered the room, 
warned me to expect the worst. His grave words, 
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jou have been proving the genuineness of the 
marriage during your absence ; have you not, Mr 
Wentworth r I asked. 

grieve to say that there was no difficulty in 
proving it, Miss Haddon.’ 

^ Grieve I grieve ! — when it proves Papa to have 
acted like an honourable gentleman, instead of 

O Mary, you too ! ’ turning from Mm to 

me, with a wounded look. 

He saw now that the one thing had not yet 
occurred to her, and turned silently away. He 
could not strike the blow. 

I drew her to a couch hy my side, and said with 
faltering lips : ^ I fear that it has not occurred to 
you that, though it might he better for Marian that 
her mothers marriage should be proved, it would 
be worse for you.’ 

‘Worse for me '? Is it possible that yon can for 
one moment be thinking about the money ? Can 
you suppose that my father's good name is not 
more to me than such - 

‘Dear Lilian, I was not thinldng about the 
money,’ I slowly replied, with a miserable 
sickening of the heart as I suddenly realised that 
the property also was lost. She would be penniless 
as well as nameless. I glanced towards him again. 
No ; there was no hope ! 

‘ Then how can it be w^orse for me ? How can 
it possibly be worse for me that Papa did right 
instead of wrong. Please tell me at once what 
you mean.’ 

Alas ! the more she dwelt upon the honour, the 
more she was shewing us how terribly she would 
feel the dishonour ! My eyes appealed once more 
to him for help. But he gravely said; ‘Miss 
Haddon knows what there is to tell, and it will 
come best from her.’ 

So it was left to me. I, who loved her most, 
had to strike the blow. I only put one last 
question to him : ‘ Is what I most feared realised, 
Mr Wentworth r 

He bowed his head in assent, and walked 
towards the window as I went on : 

‘ Lilian, dear sister — ^yon promised to let me call 
you that — there is something to be suffered ; and 
though I know you will bear it more bravely than 
many would, it will be very hard to bear. In your 
anxiety to do justice to Marian, you did not 
perceive that — it might bring suttering tipon . 
yourself.’ 

‘ Doing justice need not bring suffering, Mary.’ 

‘ It sometimes may, Lilian. The reward of right 
doing is not always reaped at the moment.’ 

‘ You are not talking like yourself, Mary. What 
do you and I care about getting rewards ! Please 
tell me at once what I have to bear. I know 
now that it is something bad; and I know that 
yon are both very sorry for me.’ 

‘ The bad news is the date of Marian’s mother’s 
death, Lilian. She died when you were about 
two years old.’ 

She saw ; rose to her feet, and stood for a ' 
moment with her hands extended, as though to 
ward off a blow, and then fell back into my amis. 

‘ Lock the door, please, and help me. She must 
hot be seen by others in her weakness,’ I said, 
placing her amongst the pillows. ‘ She will soon 


be herself again.’ Then I bade him throw open 
the windows, whilst I gently fanned her. 

In a few moments^ she opened her eyes, and 
struggled to her feet. 

‘Was it a dream— was it V she ejaculated, look- 
ing eagerly into my face. ‘Ah, no!’ She was 
powerless again for a few moments. But she was 
gaining strength, and presently insisted upoi\ 
hearing the whole truth from Robert Wentworth’s 
own lips. 

He saw that it would be more merciful to com- 
ply now ; and did so unreservedly. He had been 
too much interested to leave a stone unturned, 
although every step he took more plainly revealed 
what it was so painful to discover. He had taken 
Counsel’s advice upon it, and his own judgment 
was confirmed : Mr Parrar’s marriage with Marian’s 
mother was a legal one, and Lilian’s mother had 
been no wife in the eye of the law. 

I may as well state here that Mr Farrar received : 
■ the paper with his letters to Lucy Reed from Mrs : 
Pratt, after her sister’s death, just as they had been 
found. I thought that it was not at all probable 
Marian’s mother had ever realised her position, or 
she would have taken steps to secure it. Most prob- 
ably, Mr Farrar persuaded her that the document 
was in some way informal. There is just the pos- 
sibility that he did not believe in it himself ; and 
had gone through the ceremony to satisfy Lucy . 
Reed, whilst she was with him during a tour in 
Scotland. 

AVhy he did not at once destroy the evidence 
against himself, when it came into his possession, 
since he never could have meant to acknowledge 
the marriage, is difficult to understand in a iuan 
of Mr Farrar’s calibre — as puzzling as a murderer 
keeping the evidence of liis crime about him. We 
only know that such things are not uncommon. 

It might have been that Mr Farrar kept the paper 
to remind him of Marian’s claims upon him, 
though he never meant them to interfere with 
Lilian’s. The latter’s mother was a gentlewoman, 
young and beautiful. He had gratified both love 
and ambition in marrying her ; and after her 
death, his love for her child engrossed his whole 
beii^. After a few moments’ reflection, I said : 

‘ They will be looking after us presently, Lilian. 
Would you like Mr Wentworth to explain' to Mr 
Trafford P 

‘ Yes/ she whispered ; her trembling hands 
clinging closer about me. Then, loyal and true 
to him, she added : ‘But remeinber that I do him 

the justice to say that the loss of the^ Only 

my shame will trouble him. He has so often 
wished I had not a penny.’ 

I could only gather her to my heart, with a look 
towards him. 

His was the hardest task after all ! He and I 
knew that now. He left us alone ; and my Lilian 
and I tried to find strength for what was to come, 
as only such strength can be found. But Lilian 
would -never be the same again. Her love to her , 
father had been wounded unto death ; and I saw 
that it was hpr mother—her cruelly wronged 
mother— who had all her sympathy now. I shall 
never forget the agony expressed in the whispered 
words, ‘ Mother ! mother 1 ’ 

We were not left, very long alone. Robert 
Wentworth could barely have had time to tell the 
story, when Arthur Trafford came striding in by 
the open windo-w. 
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! ! ^ Good heavens, Lilian ! what is this V he ejacu- 

I fated impetuously; adding?, before she could reply : 

I ^Wentworth tells me that — that you take this 
! -^absurd affair seriously 

j ^Seriously, Arthur?’ she repeated, turning her 
I :eye 3 wonderingly upon him. 

: 1 "'I mean: he says you mean to act as though 

i that ridiculous paper were genuine ; but surely 
that is too absurd 1 ’ 

^ Is it not genuine, then V she eagerly asked, her 
ilice for a moment brightening with hope, as she 
turned towards me : 'Is there any doubt about it, 
Alary?’ 

^I am. sorry to say that I think there is not, 

.1 Lilian,’ I replied ; feeling that it was less cruel to 
kill her. hope at once, than indulge it. 'Mr 
Wentworth said he had taken Counsel’s advice, you 

■■ ■ imowJ ■ . 

’' Oh, I suppose it may be genuine enough for 
j the kind of thing 1 ’ lie said, with an effort to speak ; 
j lightly. ' But of course, none in their senses 
j would for a moment dream of acting upon it. At 
I the very best, it would be only a very doubtful 
. I ziiarriage, arranged, I daresay, to satisfy a not too 
! ■ scrupulous giiTs vanity. The tiling is done every 
day ; and I am sure, on reflection, you will not be 
80 Quixotic as to’ 

' If the paper is legal, I must do what is right — 
Arthur,’ she murmured in a low broken tone. 

'Do you think it would be right to blacken your 

mother’s good name and give up the All 

your father wdshed you to have? The truth is, 
i you have not reflected upon wdiat your acknow- 
ledgment of that paper will involve, Lilian. You 
•cannot have given any thought to the misery which 
I would follow. Any ii'nc friend of yours would 
j have recommended you to at once put that paper 
into the fire. — Is that it V he added, catching sight 
I <of the paper which Bobert Wentworth had put 
‘ down on the table before me whilst he wus speak- 
ing, and wdiich I had neglected to take up. ‘ Yes, 
by Jove, and that settles the matter!’ catching it 
I - up and tearing it into shreds.—' I am your best 
i friend, Lilian.’ 

j ' ATo, no, no 1 0 Arthur, the shame of it !’ 

I '^^Do not be distressed, dear Lilian ; you forget 
: that is only my copy of the original,’ I said ; ' Mr 
j Traflbrd is spared.’ 

He tried to laugh. 'Of course I was only in 
•Jest, Lilian. But, seriously now, you should 
Temember that !Marian Beed has been brought up 

^ .to consider herself what she is. But you It 

cannot be possible that you would commit an act 
-which would brand your own mother with shame !’ 
,He was q^uick to see what weapon struck deepest, 
■and did not hesitate to avail himself of it 

Bhe shrank under his words, with a low cry. 
Seeing that he was so blind as to imagine that she 
would- yield through suffering, I sternly said : 
''Cannot you see that you are wounding her to 
no purpose, Mr Trafford ? Lilian will do what she 
Ijelieves to be right, come what may,’ 

'Not if there is no interference — ^not if she is 
. allowed to use her own judgment, Miss Haddon 
-turning fiercely upon me. 'Unfortunately, she 
has chosen bad advisers i’ 

' 0 Arthur 1 ’ 

' Come out wdth me, Lilian! I am sure I shall 
be able to shew you the folly of this^’ he pleaded. 

'No, no ; I caniKtt change 1— Do. not leave me, 
Mary,’ she entreated, lidding fast to mci . ' 


'Dear sister,’ I whispered, 'I think it will be 
better for me to leave you for a few moments. It 
will be sooner over, and you will find me in the 
garden presently.’ And gently unclasping her 
hands, I left her alone with Arthur Trafford. 


UNDEEGBOUND JEBUSALEM. 

As is pretty well known, J erusalem, the City of 
David, rendered glorious by the Temple of Solo- 
mon, has undergone extraordinary vicissitudes ; 
has been sacked and burned several times, the last 
of its dire misfortunes being its destruction by 
Titus in the year 70 of our era, when there was 
a thorough dis23ersion of the Jewish race. This 
ancient city, however, which is invested with so 
many sacred memories, always revived somehow 
after being laid waste, but in a style very different 
from the original As it now stands, Jerusalem 
is a comparatively modern town, built out of ruins, 
and only b}^ difficult and patient explorations can 
jDortions of its ancient remains be identified. ' Of 
the old memorials the most remarkable are those 
underground ; that is to say, in vaults and obscure 
places only to be reached by excavation. 

The notification of this fact brings us to a brief 
but we hope not uninteresting account of what in 
very recent times has been done, and is now doing 
by the Palestine Exploration Society, by means of 
extensive excavations, of which a carefully written 
description is given in Captain Warren’s Under- 
ground Jerusalem. 

In February 1867, Captain (then Lieutenant) 
Warren started for Palestine with three corporals 
of Engineers, and on the 17th arrived at Jerusalem 
after a prosperous and uneventful journey. The 
city does not seem to have struck him as being 
either picturesque or beautiful. 'It is a city of 
facts,’ he says, ' and but little imagination is re- 
quired to describe it’ Yet when viewed from the 
]\fount of Olives, wuth the hills of Judah stretching 
to the south, and the rich valley of the Jordan 
glowing like a many-hued gem beneath the vivid 
sunlight, and the mountains of Moab cleaving 
with their purple beauty the soft clear blue of the 
Syrian sky, he does not deny to it a certain charm ; 
hut his heart was in liis work, and his work lay in 
the old walls, particularly those which marked the 
almost obliterated inclosure of the Temple. 

This edifice in the latter days of its glory, after 
it had been partially rebuilt by Herod the Great, 
was a splendid building. To enable us to realise 
its gigantic proportions, Captain Warren tells us 
that the southern .face of the wall is at present 
nearly the length of the Crystal Palace, and the 
height of the transejDt. The area within its walls 
was more extensive than Lincoln’s Inn Fields or 
Grosvenor Square, and the south wall offered 
a larger frontage and far greater height than 
Chelsea Hospital. It was built of hard ■white 
stone, and w-as enriched with a variety of coloured 
marbles, with graceful columns, with splendid 
gates overlaid with gold and silver, with gilded 
roofs, and with all the gorgeous detail of costly 
arabesque and carving. So rich was it in its 
dazzling magnificence, that it aroused the envy 
arid cupidity of all the nations around, and finally 
fell with the city it adorned before the conquering 
arms of Titus. The Boman general tried in vain 
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to save it ; fired in the wild fu^ of the onslaught, 
it was consumed to ashes ; and its very foaiulations 
BO obliterated by the super inciimbent rubbish, 
that for ages its precise site has been unknown. 
In fact the only sites in Jerusaiem which were 
known with absolute certainty were the Mount of 
Olives and Mount Moriah. Now, in consequence 
of the discoveries made during the course of Ms 
excavations. Captain Warren has been able to 
identify the walls of the Temple and to make a 
plan of its courts. He has also found the spot 
where the little Hill of Zion formerly stood, the 
Valley of the Kidron, and the true position of the 
Yale of Hiiinom ; but to accomplish all this he has 
had many difficulties to contend with, quite apart 
from the necessary labour attending the excava- 
tions. The civil and military pachas did all in 
their power to hinder him, and would not allow 
him to begin to dig at all until a tlrinan from the 
Sultan arrived authorising his operations. In the 
interval of enforced leisure, before the Vizieral 
permission arrived, he paid some necessary visits 
in Jerusalem, and then made arrangements for 
a tour in the lonely wilderness country which 
stretches to the east of the city. 

A camp-life, we are told, is at once the most 
healthy and the most enjoyable in the East In 
summer, the domed houses of Jerasalem are 
intolerable from heat and unpleasant odours ; but 
out on the wide open upland, -with a good horse, 
galloping along the dewy x>hhn3 in the fresh 
exhilarating morning breeze ; or stretched at night 
on a carpet of wild-flow^ers, lazily -watehing the 
pitching of the tent ; or following with idle glance 
the myriads of bright- lined birds that dart like 
rainbow-tinted jewels from branch to branch of 
the fragrant wuld myrtle — there is no land like 
Palestine for enjoyment. Look where you will, 
the view is interesting ; that village nestling on 
the hill-side is Nain—the Pair ; that picturesque 
rounded hill clothed to the summit with ‘wood is 
Tabor; yonder dazzling snow-crowned mountain 
is Hermon ; and far Off in the hollow of the plain, 
silent and still, you may see gleaming in the sun- 
shine the sullen weaves of that mysterious Sea 
that ages ago ingulfed the guilty Cities of the 
Plain. Around you, too near sometimes to be 
jileasant, are the black tents of the Bedouin, true 
! sons of the desert, whose wild life has a zest 
I unknown to the courts of kings : greedy of bak- 
shish, arrant thieves, and utterly reckless of 
liurnaii life, the Bedouins can be very unpleasant 
neighbours ; and Captain Warren conceived, prob- 
ably with truth, that the Bedouin encamped near 
him had all the will to be troublesome, but 
fortunately lacked the power. 

Having examined the aqueducts which ancieutly 
brought water to the Pools of Solomon, Captain 
Warren visited and explored a curious cave at 
Khureitffn, or rather a series of four caves open- 
ing into each other, which appeared to him to be 
f i the veritable Cave of Aclullam, where David and 
I band of malcontents found refuge. 

Permission from the Grand Vizier having arrived,, 
and the necessary interview with Izzet Pacha 
being over, the excavations were at once begun, 
and then the magnitude of the proposed opera- 
tions w^as for the first time fully realised by 
Captain Warren. He had heard vaguely that 
modern Jerusalem was built upon sixty feet of 
rubbish ; but he found that the layers of accumu- 


lated debris extended to one hundred and tliirty, 
and sometimes two hundred feet in depth. For 
workmen, he had the peasantry around, who w^cre 
unaccustomed to the use of the spade and barrow. 
They worked only with the mattock, and used 
rush-baskets for carrying out the earth. Another 
obstacle to progress was the w^ant of wood ; not a 
plank was to be obtained except at a fabulous 
price. In spite of all these difficulties, however, 
he discovered in the first four months a |)ortion 
of the ancient city wall ; he identified the real 
Kidron Valley, which runs into the present one, 
and is choked up with rubbish to the depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet ; and ascertained that the 
present brook Kidron runs one hundred feet to the 
east of, and forty feet above the true bottom of the 
stream. Thus it would seem that the desolate 
inclosures of modern Jerusalem, its paltry and yet 
crowded bazaars, and its gloomy narrow streets, 
entomb wnth the beauty and glory and hallowed 
memories of the past, even those landmarks of 
nature which we are accustomed to consider most 
changeless and imperishable. Beneath its wastes 
lie forgotten valleys and hills, ^ streams which 
have ceased to fiow, and fountains which have 
long been empty and sealed. 

Heaving obtained the necessary apparatus from 
England, Captain Warren sunk shafts into the 
mounds of ruin near Jericho ; but found oMy a few 
jars of ancient pottery, which crumbled into dust 
whenever they were exposed to the air. 

It was now April, the loveliest month in the 
Syrian year, and the valley of the Jordan, which a 
few more weeks would transform into a parched 
brown desert, was in all the fiush and glory of its 
green luxuriance. The wide plain glowed in the 
tender flush of the dawn like one vast emerald, 
while countless flowers unfolded their dewy ^petals, 
rich with rainbow tints of beauty, as if Iris were 
about to weave a gorgeous mantle for the^ depart- 
ing summer ; "while hurrying onward to its dark 
mysterious Sea rushed the rapid river, its waters 
gleaming like crystal through the flowering 
branches of oleander which fringed its banks. 

When out on this expedition, Captain Warren 
made the acquaintance of the Samaritans at Ndblu^ 
and saw them hold their Passover in front of their 
ruined temple on Mount Gerizim. It was a striking 
scene, such as the gloomy brush of a Eembrandt 
might have loved to paint. As night darkened 
down over the landscape, it lent to the rugged 
wildness of the surrounding scenery a dim indis- 
tinctness, which , gave vastness to its savage out- 
lines ; while in the foreground, tall ghoul-like 
figures in long white robes flitted about from one 
reeking oven-mouth to another, watching the 
sacred'Passover lambs as they were in process of 
being roasted or rather charred with fire ; while the 
moonlight straggling through the mist mingled 
with the smoky glare of the torches, and lit up 
from time to time the dark keen wily faces of the 
worshippers, crafty and yet fierce, expressive of the 
mingled courage and guile with which, ^ although' 
few in number, despised and demoralised, they , 
have yet held and still hold their own. 

The portions of the plain of Jordan at present 
under cultivation are very limited, and the crops 
raised consist of "Rffieat, cucumbers, and tobacco. ^ 

During this tour Captain Warren had. for guide 
ox guard a certain Sheik Salah, who he says 
^ was really a good fellow ; and if he had not talked 
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so complacently of marrying an English wife, I 
should have felt quite friendly to him. This was 
his hobby. He had a great desire to go to Eng- 
land for this purpose ; evidently supposing that he 
had only to appear there to take his choice of the 
first in the land/ 

After three months of wandering through the 
country, Captain Warren returned to Jerusalem, 
to find fresh difficulties staring him in the face. 
The Turks did not keep faith with him ; and he 
was obliged to prosecute the dragoman of the 
English Consulate, who had imposed upon him. 

On the 10th of September his right-hand man, 
Sergeant Brattles, was taken into custody ; and 
concluding, like the Apostle Paul, that he was a 
citizen of no mean nation, he refused to walk out 
of prison, -when asked to do so, until the charges 
against him were investigated. This ended in his 
speedy release ; and the works -went on, resulting 
in the discovery of the gymnasium gardens built 
by Antiochiis Epiphanes, the pier of the great arch 
destroyed by Titus, and a very ancient rock aque- 
' duct, which was found to be cut in two by the 
wall of Herod’s Temple, An old arch was also 
discovered, which Captain Warren conceives to be 
a portion of a bridge connecting Solomon’s palace 
with the eastern side of the valley. Extending their 
researches by means of the rock-cut aqueduct, 
they were so fortunate as to find also an old 
drain, through which they crawled, and examined 
the whole wall as far as that well-known portion 
of it commonly designated ‘ The Jews’ Wailing- 
place.’ This aqueduct was so large that a man 
mounted on horseback might have ridden through 
it, and proved of great service to the exploring 
party until they found it cut through by the foun- 
dations of a house. Paring this month also they 
discovered the great south wall of the Temple. 
It has two entrances, knowm as the Double and 
Triple Gate ; and besides these a single gate with 
a pointed arch was discovered leading to the vaults 
called Solomon’s Stables. These vaults are of com- 
paratively recent date (of the time of Justinian); 
but it struck Captain Warren that this single gate 
being at a place where the vaults were widest, was 
probably over some ancient entrance. He sunk a 
shaft beside it, and after much labour succeeded 
in clearing out an ancient passage lined with 
beautifully cut stones, with a groove at the bottom 
cut for liquid to flow along. This he concluded 
was the channel for the blood of the beasts slain 
in sacrifice, and he wished to push forward straight 
to the altar and ascertain its position, but was 
forced to desist by the opposition of the- Turks. 
To this was added money difficulties, from which 
he was soon happily relieved, and enabled with a 
light heart to begin excavations within the area of 
the Temple.' On the south-west side there is a 
double tunnel called the Double Passage, which is 
one of the most sacred of the Moslem praying- 
places. With great difficulty and only by a ruse, 
this haUow^ed spot was at last examined; but 
nothing of importance was obtained from it. The 
same may be said of a remarkable expedition into 
a sewer, which was certainly plucky, even heroic, 
but barren of any great result 
Aqueducts appear to be the order, of the day in 
underground Jerusalem. Hear a curious double 
rock-cut pool, which Captain Warren conceives to 
be the Pool of Bethesda, a rock-cut passage was 
noticed by Major Wilson filled with moist sewage. 


It was four feet wide, and had five or six feet of 
sewage in it when Captain Warren and Sergeant 
Brattles examined it They accomplished 'their 
perilous voyage by means of three doors; taking 
up the hindmost as they advanced ; and being 
everywhere obliged to exercise the greatest caution, 
as a single false step might have precipitated them 
into the Stygian stream below, which would have 
proved to them a veritable Styx ; for once in, 
nothing could have rescued them from its slimy 
abyss. Fortunately, no accident occurred ; but 
they discovered nothing beyond the fact that it 
was one of the aqueducts which had brought winter 
to the Temple from the north. 

About this time the Jews began to take a great 
interest in the excavations. There are on an 
average about ten thousand of them in Jerusalem, 
gathered out of every nation under heaven ; but 
the bulk of them are either Ashkenazim (German 
Jews) or Sephardim (Jews from Morocco). The 
Sephardim are a dark robust race, with the 
traditional hooked nose of the Jews ; the Ashke- 
nazim are more fragile ; and their women are often 
very beautiful — tail and stately as Sir Walter 
Scott’s Kebecca, with lustrous almond-shaped eyes, 
black glossy hair, a delicate complexion, and a 
! bloom so vivid that it i)uts to shame the blush of 
I the damask rose. 

It is the custom for all the Jews in Jerusalem to 
assemble every Friday at their Place of Wailing, 
under the west wall of the Temple court, there 
to lament aloud the calamities which have be- 
fallen their nation. It is a striking sight to see 
them at this mournful place of meeting. Differing 
in nationality, in dress, in language, in intelligence, 
in rank, they are united only by the curse, which 
has preserved them through centuries of per- 
secution and exile, a separate and distinct people 
among the teeming myriads of the earth. There 
they lie before the curious gazer, old men and 
youth, matron and maid, prone on their faces on 
the pavement, or rocking themselves back and 
forward in their anguish ; while the air resounds 
with their bitter wailing and lamentation, on which 
sometimes breaks harshly the . loud laugh of the 
careless Frank, or the cold sneer of the haughty 
Moslem. 

In January 1869 Captain Warren received a 
letter of instructions, directing him to abandon 
those portions of the work which did not promise 
immediate results. He had discovered in the 
Temple inclosure the north wall of Herod’s 
Temple, but found it impossible to follow it up. 
He also came upon the old wall of Ophel, a portion 
of the first wail of the city. On stones in this 
wall were found characters which the most com- 
petent judges declared to be Phcenician; and also 
incised marks, such as are found on the old walls 
of Damascus and Baalbec. 

About this time Lady Burdett Coutts offered 
to give twenty-five thousand pounds to supply 
Jerusalem with water, of which there is a 
great scarcity during the summer season; but 
the proposal ended in nothing, because the 
Turkish authorities shrewdly concluded that they 
would have to pay in the long-run for keeping 
in good order the aqueducts she restored. The 
want of water is one of the principal reasons why 
Palestine is at the present day so sterile and un- 
healthy. And this want of water is (as in other 
districts where woods are demolished) caused in a 
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great degree by the destruction of the forests, and 
especially of the groves and vineyards which grew 
on the terraces along the hill-sides. The system of 
terracing, according to 'Captain Warren, has the 
effect of retaining the rain, which falls plentifully 
at certain seasons of the year, in its natural reser- 
voirs about the roots of the trees and in the 
hollows of the rocks, instead of allowing it to 
tumble in wild torrents down the bare hill-sides, 
and rush headlong to the sea, wasting instead of 
dispensing all the rich blessings which water alone 
can give in a dry and thirsty land. 

What is wanted. Captain Warren says, to make 
Palestine again a rich and fruitful country, ^is a 
good government, a large population, an energetic i 
people, and a sufficient capital.’ 

Wheat grows luxuriantly in Palestine ; and the 
' grapes on the Sandstone formation are as highly 
flavoured as those of Muscadel, producing in the 
hill country of Lebanon an excellent wina Very 
fine raisins are also dried in the east of Palestine ; 
and the whole country abounds wuth sheep, goats, 
camels, horses, and mules. The mutton of Pales- 
tine is very poor, owing to . under-feeding and to 
the accumulation of the whole fat of the animal 
in its enormous tail. 

Patches of tobacco are grown ; and figs, oranges, 
lemons, and apricots flourish when they are care- 
fully tended. 

Jerusalem is not entirely without the industrial 
arts: there are seven soap factories; and a con- 
siderable traffic in grain, wiiich is altogether in the 
hands of the Moslems. There are also five pot- 
teries, and many people work as stone-cutters and 
indigo-dyers. 

Captain Warren’s last w’ork at Jerusalem was 
excavating an old wall near the large reservoir 
called Birket Israil. Here he came upon a slit 
about eighteen inches wide and four inches high, 
and was naturally very much excited at some- 
thing so unusual. At last he was upon the eve 
of some great discovery. This small aperture 
might jjerhaps give access to some secret chamber, 
in which the Ark and utensils hidden from the 
plundering Romans had lain undisturbed for ages. 
Here, favoured by fortune, he might perchance, 
find the famous golden vine, which once with its 
shining clusters twined in gorgeous splendour 
around the entrance to the Temple. Vain dream ! 
That rich fruitage was gathered hundreds of years 
ago' by the hand of some bold legionary. After 
infinite trouble, the slit was enlarged so as to give 
access to the apartment, or rather passage below ; 
and then Captain Warren found one of the most 
frequent facts— ^ in his city of facts’ — an aqueduct I 

Much as he has accomplished as the agent of 
the Palestine Exploration Society, a great deal yet 
remains to be done before the Holy City of the 
past can be disentombed from her sepulchre of 
centuries. That the work interrupted for the pre- 
sent will be continued at some future time, no one 
can doubt. Forlorn wasted Jerusalem, although 
no longer the prize for which rival races contend, 
is as truly hallowed . still by solemn recollections 
to every thoughtful heart, as she was, in the 
days when mailed Crusader and turbaned Turk 
fought beneath her walls for the mastery of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Ho spot on earth thrills the 
stranger with such mingled emotion , as fills the 
breast of him who, standing, on the Mount of 
Olives, marks its ancient gnarled trees, and 


remembers that there, on the sward beneath their 
hoary boughs, has echoed and re-echoed often in 
the mysterious past the footfall of the Saviour 
of the World. 

THE STEOHG-MIHDEB WOMAN. 

IK TWO CHAPTERS.— 'CHAPTER II. 

When Earle arrived at the Be Lacy s’ house 
next day at eleven o’clock by appointment, he was 
shewn into the library, where he found Miss 
Stirling alone, busy at needlework. She looked 
so particularly feminine both in occupation and 
expression, that Earle fancied the soft gray home- 
spun and crimson ribbon more becoming even than 
her evening attire. Both were slightly embar- 
rassed as she rose and gave him her hand. 

^ Where is my sitter V Earle asked, retaining the 
slim hand in ins a moment longer than necessary. 

^ Oh ! you might as easily catch quicksilver as 
Mrs Be Lacy,’ said Silvia, smiling. 'She is in 
and out fifty times an hour. I believe she went to 
get ready for you.’ 

'Meantime, I want to ask you a favour,’ Earle 
said, busy with his apparatus. ' I want you to be 
so very good as to let me have a sitting from you 
too. I have a board on purpose/ 

'But how will you get timeP said Silvia, her 
colour deepening, 

'Oh, I shall have plenty, t fancy, while my, 
legitimate sitter is running in and out, I will 
keep one beside the other on the easel.’ 

'I do not wish it kept secret from her,’ said 
Silvia, with the proud honesty of her nature. 

' Certainly not ; but I *want to have your face, if 
you will let me. I will copy it — for your mother, 
if I may. Will you give me permission V 

' 0 yes,’ she answered confusedly, ^ if you care.’ 
do care,’ he said in a low voice ; and at that 
moment the little lady darted in, the Ute-d-Ute was 
broken, and Earle, with a sigh, resigned himself to 
his unpalatable task. 

He painted as steadily as the volatile nature of 
his model permitted, though it is not an easy thing 
to make a picture, worthy the name, of a once 
pretty meaningless face that has lost the charm of 
youth without gaining the dignity of matronhood. 
But he was rewarded for his penance, for after a 
while Mrs Be Lacy was summoned to some pro- 
Ug^e ; and then, with a delightful sense of relief, 
he put the unsatisfactory labour on one side, and 
placed instead a clean canvas on the easel. 

' Now, Miss Stirling/if you will be so kind, will 
you take that seat and reward me for the tedious 
hour I have passed ?’ 

. Silvia complied with his request quietly, with- 
out any affectation. 

The artist became soon deeply absorbed in 
trying to produce a faithful likeness of the face 
before him. *^ It was not only the shape of the 
features, but the expression of the whole, he wished 
to catch — as much as it could be caught upon 
canvas. 

' I cannot get the mouth to my mind,’ said he, 
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dreamily tliiukiug aloud, as artists do, ^What 
gives it at once that expression, sweet, arch, firm V 

Silvia started up indignantly,. ' Mr Earle 1 if I 
am to sit here, at least spare me that sort of 
remark. Do you tliink any woman in the world 
could sit still and bear to hear her face analysed ? ^ 

^Do forgive me,^ he cried, really distressed. 

Indeed, I did not mean to be impertinent, but I 
feel I was. We get so in the habit of ignoring the 
imsmalitij of the faces before us, through having 
those stolid paid models to paint from. Please 
look like yourself again, and forgive me.' 

^ Well, so I do,' said the ^subject,' wntli a return 
of her usual frank sweetness. daresay you 
think I ought to have got hardened; but I am 
only a woman, after all, you know.' 

^You are indeed,' murmured the artist, as he 
tenderly touched the curve of the upi>er lip. 

So s|)ed the days Earle spent at the De Lacys', 
the mistress of the house fondly imagining that he 
was bent on doing her portrait the fullest justice. 

At last Earle could not pretend that Mrs De 
Lacy’s portrait required many more touches. One , 
day he said sadly enough, as he and Silvia were 
alone together : ' It 's no use ; this must come to 
an end. I can’t keep up the delusion that I want 
more sittings ; so I must bring to a close the 
happiest hours I ever spent in my life.' 

* I am going home to-morrow,’ Silvia observed, 
with her eyes down. 

^ Going home ! are you ? And you said I might 
call ; do you remember % Will you ask me again 1 ^ 

^To be sure you may come; why not?’ Miss 
Stirling answered. 

^ I will try and look forward to that then, for I 
do feel dreadfully down in the mouth, I confess, at 
I'javing come to the last of these pleasant hours — 
l^leasant to me^ I mean. I can’t hope ^ou have 
found so much to enjoy in them.' 

^ O yes,' said Silvia, speaking with frank friend- 
liness ; ^ we have had a great deal of very interest- 
ing talk — when poor Mrs De Lacy was out of the 
room,' she added with a mischievous smile. 

^ It is like you and no other woman I ever knew 
to say so 1 ' he said warmly. ‘ I want to ask you — 

I know you will tell me exactly the truth — do you 
feel now as if I could be a friend of yours P 

< If you care to have a friend in a woman who 
acts constantly in opposition to your cherished 
ideas.’ 

^ I have altered many of my ideas since I knew 
yon,' Earle said gravely ; ^ many, but not ail. Still in their talk, 
you are better, even when you are doing what I for Wilfred too 
disaioprove, than any woman I ever Imew.’ 

‘I am glad you tell me the truth,' said Silvia. silent 
^ It is the best preparation for friendship. But tell 
me, what do you disapprove of in me?’ 

Her face was so gentle and -winning she spoke 
that he was on the point of saying : * Nothing in 
the whole world; only be just yourself;' but Mrs 
De Lacy came in at that moment, and the words 
were not spoken. 


i ' Mrs Stirling and three daughters —Qf whom our 
I friend Silvia was the eldest —lived in a pleasant 
terrace about a mile from the De Lacys, They 
were well to do, though not rich, ' and lived a 
haj)py busy life ; each having interests both sepa- 
rate and in common. They had many friends, and 
it was a pleasant sociable house to visit at. Mrs 
Stirling was still young in mind, and entered into 
'all her daughters’ pursuits and interests with active 
sympathy. One afternoon they were all together in 
the drawing-room — except the youngest daughter 
Marian, who had a studio near where she painted 
every day — when a double-knock was heard ; by 
no means an uncommon sound, and yet somehow, 
lately, every knock seemed to startle Silvia and 
bring rather a vivid colour to her face. The 
servant brought in a card inscribed ^ Mr Earle ; ’ 
and that gentleman followed, with an outward 
appearance of great coolness, but some inward 
trepidation. 

‘^Mother,' said Silvia quietly, rising and giving 
him a cordial hand, ^ this is my friend, Mr Earle, 
of whom I spoke.' 

‘We are very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mr Earle,' said Mrs Stirling, in the same cordial ' 
natural way, making room by the fire. ‘Silvia 
told us what a successful portrait you made of her.^ 

Earle’s glance round the room pleased his fas- 
tidious taste thoroughly. It was emjfiiatically a 
lacli/s room, filled with pretty feminine things ; 
and without being in the least untidj', was evi- 
dently a room to be lived-in and to have ‘good 
times,’ as Silvia's compatriots say. Mrs Stirling 
too, whose tall elegant figure and frank manner 
■were repeated in her daughter’s, was a woman 
of marked refinement and culture. He found out 
this much in five minutes. 

They had plenty to say to each other ; the 
Stirlings seemed to read everything, and to have 
thouglit about most things ; but there was nothing 
in the slightest degree pedantic or ‘ blue-stocking’ 
So the chat went on merrily — 
was a man who could think — but 
without much help from Silvia, who was uuiisu- 
Tea -was brought in presently,; and 
she took her place at the tray, Earle found 
his eyes constantly straying that way and -watch- 
ing her pretty graceful movements. The mother’s 
keen eyes soon discovered the secret, and she 
turned her head to conceal an amused smile, 

‘I was nearly forgetting one of the objects of 
my call,' said the artist, after paying an uncon- 
scionably long visit, ‘I brought a copy 
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Stirling's x>ortrait to offer for your acceptance, voice liad a deeper tone in it than usual, a 
Shall I fetch it? I left it in the haiU resolutely suppressed passion vibrated in it. 

The picture was brought in ; and Mrs Stirling ‘Silvia/ he said, ‘lam going to speak the vc^vv 
regarded it with exceeding interest. truth to you— as one speaks not often in one's life 

‘ It is indeed beautifully done — beautifully ! ' — you have taken possession of me — against niy 
she said. ‘How Marian will enjoy it 1 It is only will almost — I love you as I never loved w^ornan 

much too good for me. You have idealised my before — I scarcely know myself how deeply. 

Silvia, Mr Earle.' Speak the truth to me as I have done to you. 

‘ Yes ; it is shamefully flattered/ said Silvia. Whether you love me or love me not, I shall never 

‘I don't think so at all!' Earle cried eagerly, offer to any living woman what I offer to you, for 
‘ I am sure it is not in the very least ! One tries mine is no boy’s love. Speak to me, Sihda/ 
always of course to catch the best expression, the ‘ I mil tell you nothing but the truth,' she said, 
happiest moment/ forcing her voice to be steady. ‘ I do return your 

‘ Well, you must have caught it at a very hap])y love, I believe I do — though I hardly seem to have 

moment/ said Mrs Stirling; and then she wms shaped it out to myself yet— but ' 

vexed with herself, for she saw that her daughter ‘ Yes ; there is a “ but ” — I know it. What is 
w^as vexed. To change the subject, she observed : your doubt, Silvia ? Do not I care for you 
‘Silvia is going to another Suffrage Meeting on enough?’ 

Monday, in ’ • ‘I believe you do/ she answered softly. ‘ I 

This did very effectually change the subject, believe you must love me very , much, because I 
Earle felt a revulsion of feeling that -was painful know it is against your own judgment. But my 
to a degree. ‘ Indeed/ he responded coldly. ‘Will doubt is — shall we be happy? I know I am not 
you be at home on Sunday ? ’ the woman you would deliberately choose for a 

This question, uttered under a sudden impulse, wife.’ 
took them all by surprise. He addressed the ques- Earle half laughed, though he was terribly in 
tion directly to Silvia, whose confusion made her earnest. ‘What niaii^in love ever “deliberately 
stammer out some half-formed words ; but Wilfred chose” a woman for his wife ? ’ 
was quite calm and 21^816:1^ of the situation. ‘I ‘ But should I, could I indeed make you happy ?’ 
was going to ask — if Mr.s Stirling allows Sunday she said. 

visitors— if I might call on that day. I particu- ‘Yes, darling/ he answered, melting into tender- 

larly w-ant to see you before you go to . May ness, and sinking by her chair. ‘ If you can love 

I coine on Sunday afternoon V me enough to make some sacrifices for me.’ 

Silvia had never before folt so utterly at a loss ‘ I should never hesitate to sacrifice anything 
for a reply ; but her mother came to the rescue but duty to one I love/ she said, as he drew her to 
I with some polite words ; and the artist almost Mm. 

I immediately took leave. ‘Ah, but people have mistaken ideas of duty, 

! ‘Well, my darling/ said the mother, breaking often! I want you now, this minute, to give up 

the pause his departure left. ‘ What do you think something I believe you think your duty/ 

of all this?' ‘What is that ?' she asked, drawing away from 

‘Mother/ said Silvia with gentle decision, ‘I him, 
want to ask you, to please me, not to allude to ‘ I cannot bear to have the woman I love stand- 
this again till after Sunday.' ing up in public to speak before a crowd of vulgar 

On Sunday afternoon— a dull, cold, foggy day strangers,' he cried, almost fiercely. If you love 

enough— Wilfred found. :his way again to* Eagle- me, Silvia, give this up for me 

more Gardens. His mind was ' niade up ; and ‘ You mean on future occasions, after we are — 
his handsome face looked a little set and .stern are’ — ^ 

as he paused at the door and asked quietly this ‘No ; I mean now, to-morrow : give up this, 
time for Miss Stirling. The American custom meeting for me, to-morrow 1 ' 
seemed to him at that moment to be a most ‘ Impossible I I cannot. They are reckoning 

respectable one. What an amount of manage- upon me, and I have promised ’ — — 
ment and finessing it saved, for of course every ‘ You could easily excuse yourself.' 

one knew it was Silvia, and Silvia only, he ‘ I will make no fiilse excuses/ cried Silvia 

wanted to see. with warmth. ‘ I admit my love for you— but I 

lie was shewn into a small study ; and in a few will never bind myself to what you niay choose ' 
moments heard a dmss rustle down the stair and to demand. If we niarried,^ you might trust 
rather a timid touch on the door-handle. As me to consider your wishes before my own, bcfoi^e 
Silvia came in, Earle’s face by the dull light everything but conscience ; but I will not give 
looked to her hard and strange, which did not w’ay to this exaction— now.^ I cannot break my 
tend to quiet her nerves. She was very pale, and promise, and do what I feel to be wrong and 
there was an appealing wistfulness in her eyes, as cowardly ; no, not to be the happiest woman upon 
she lifted them to his which 'went straight to his earth I And do you think a marriage begun like 
heart; but he gave no sign. He took her hand, that would be a hap^^y one? No, no; better be 
pressed it, and gently placed her in an arm- sorry now than theii.^ 

chair, while he remained standing by the mantel- He got , up and stood apart from her, gloomily, 
piece with his head down. Neither had yet spoken; ‘Then you will not? A woman like you is too 
both felt they were touching upon a period of advanced for the dear old traditions of love ! ' . 
their lives wdth which common forms had noth- will never marry a man who is ashamed of 

ing to do. Silvia heard her heart thump, and what his wife ,has done/ answered Silvia very low, 
the clock tick, with painful distinctness : she but calmly. 

.seemed all ear. All around seemed opf)re3sive ‘My old prejudice was a just one, after all/ said 
silence.' At last Earle, broke the silence: his he, with a sigh. ‘Good-bye.' 
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* Need we part so bitterly V she said tremii- 

loiisly, ‘ May WG not even be friends again ? ' ^ ™ 

Eiiends I It is tlie idlest foEy talking of friend- pleasant one. Au revoir, Jack • uA 
Bhipy wlien one’s heart is on fire with love. I could selves— she does not at all object to smoldn 
innre easily hate youj Silvia, than only be your * 

friend 1 Good-bye. God bless yon, tnough you — 
have tortured me* God bless you, Silvia/ 

In another instant the front-door closed, and 
Silvia Stirling was alone with a breaking heart. t" 

True to her word, she determined on going to j of 
— 7 ^ext day. She was looking and feeling .. a^xu. c.vj 

wretchedly ill, but she w’ouid not give it up, and Arctic Expedition appeared 
only stipulated that none but a maid should go ' ^ • ' 

with her to the station. It was Silvia’s way to 
suffer in silence and alone. She took her ticket, 
and sank into a f 


knows how ^ to welcome my friends ; and I hop< 
you will think she makes her house and mine i 
Alb rfi^?o^>,^Jack ; and between our- 


LIME-JUICE, 

The subject of lime-juice has suddenly become one 
J great public interest. When the chief outlines 
ig [ of the proceedings and experiences of the recent 
liAprin^ 

:o and concern were felt at the sad prostration of so 
io many of ^tlie crew by scurvy, the most terrible of 

^ all the diseases of maritime life. A Committee of 

, , , . corner of an empty carnage with experienced men, old Arctic heroes and medical 

a heart aching to positive physical pain. To her officers, has been appointed by the Admiralty to 
annoyance a gentleman follopd her in, and the investigate the whole subject. We shall of coLe 
tram moved out of the station, ^he raised her abstain from all comment or speculation here as to 

the result; but our readers will not be unwillino* 
white that he threw beside her, to learn something concerning the wonderful effects 

^ of lime-juice, by contrasting the state of affairs 

murmured before and since the introduction of that beverao-e 
me trembling lips. Cruel of you to torture (or rather medicament) as a regular item on ship- 
me again ; board , 1 

r not now to torture yon that I Scurvy is a disease concerning which medical 
have come— onl;y; for_ this~I can t hve without men are a little divided in. opinion. The relative 
: I cant. I have been values of pure air, fresh water, vegetable food, and 
, general cleanliness have not beeii precisely ascer- 
my sweet, and tained. The disease sometimes* attacks landsmen 
imd^ varied circumstances, Martin, who visited 
the Shetiands early in the last century, found that 
. inhabitants suffered muck from scurvy, which 
igus we knowand he attributed to the too great use of salt hsb. 

Bland, near about the same period, learned that 
Can you the Orkney Islanders were often unable to obtain 
any kind of bread whatever ; as a conser|uence, this 
- - ~ — -- — r among them. In Von TroiFs 

_ account of Iceland in the same century, he found 
. , i- |hat the people lived much upon stale fish, fish 

andprain^ of whal^^S^ 
seals, pnd sour ipilk ; their clothes were often wet, 
ks were constantly exposed to all > 
poverty. Such persons supplied 
, ,, " — cases of scurvy in Ice 

those inhabitants who took less fish, sour whey 
&c., and ate^ Iceland moss and other vegetables^ 

A singular remedy, %r sup- 
attacked was to bind 
over the blotches, &c. produced by 


so vexed with myself ever since we parted, 
you think you can forgive me, 
trust me with yourself after all ? ' 

^ Then you will let me— let me 
'Let you be your own dear self ? Ves, Silvia 
I ask lor nothing better. As long _ ... 
trust each other, what does it matter what all the 
world says ? I mil trust you, dear one, 
trust me V 

•rt , I JlllUU 01 

_ J or answer, Silvia put up her lips aud met his dire disease 
I in a trst kiss. Nothing more was needed. 

/lam going to shew you,’ he said, after a deli- 
cious pause, ‘that I can be superior rven .... 
prejudices.. I have come to take you to this meet- 

myself, for your sake, to what I 

^ hardkps of 

be ’ ^ ^ JC'U alone and sad. I knew you would the greater number of 

shall be the last time I do what you i 
dislike, she murmured softly. ^^ere less afFeetpd 

Don’t promise anything,’ he interrupted. ^I posed remedy, for those 

leave you absolutely free. We will work together earth-worms ' ' ' 

and be, as you said, true friends as weU as lovers, the disease 
Are you happy now ? ’ 

for^hen^°’'®®‘ answered the question affliction at one time; hut when the' fehbg 

declined and the people began to grow corn, the 
^me months after, Mr Eoberts received fbe health improved. Coming down to more 
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borne. Towards the close of the last century, 
when Bonaparte crossed the Alps into Italy, his 
troops suffered greatly from this infliction* So 
did the British troops at the Cape in 1836. The 
armies on both sides were much afflicted with the 
malady during the Crimean War of 1854-5. 

But it is in maritime life that this dreadful 
scourge used to be most appalling. It carried off 
more sailors than all other causes combined — 
nearly eighty thousand during the Seven Years’ War 
alone. Salt food, absence of vegetables, foul or 
deficient water, defective cleanliness, mental depres- 
sion, over-fatigue — some or other of these agencies 
were always at work. Vasco da Gama had full 
reason to know the effects of scurvy on his crew 
during his voyage to the East in 1497. Pigafella, 
during a voyage near Cape Horn in 1519, was 
exposed to the evils of biscuit worm-eaten and 
reduced to repulsive mouldy dust, and scarcely 
any other kind of food ; his crew were attacked 
with scurvy severely; their gums swelled so as 
to hide the teeth, and the upper and lower jaws 
were so diseased that mastication was nearly im- 
possible. All our famous old navigators — Drake, 
Davis, Cavendish, Dampier, Hawkins — had mourn- 
ful reason to know how great were the ravages 
produced on their crews by this distemper. 

Perhaps the most sadly celebrated of all voyages, 
in regard to this particular visitation, was that of 
[ Captain (afterwards Lord) Anson. He was placed 
' in command of a .squadron bound for the South 
Seas to act against French and Spanish vessels and 
settlements. The narrative of his voyage was 
afterwards drawm up from his papers by Mr 
Walter, chaplain of the CenfAirion, Setting forth 
in 1740, his sojourn in foreign regions was a pro- 
longed one. After the squadron had rounded 
Cape Horn and entered the Pacific, scurvy began 
to make its appearance among the crews ; their 
long continuance at sea, the fatigues they had 
undergone, and various disappointments that had 
had to be endured, all contributed to the spread 
of the disease. There were few on board the Cew- 
turioTk who were free from its attacks. In the 
month of April forty-three men died. Anson 
hoped that, as they advanced north, the spread 
would be checked ; but the death-rate was nearly 
doubled in May. As the ship did not reach port 
till the middle of June, and as the mortality went 
on increasing, the deaths reached a number exceed- 
ing two hundred ; even among the remainder of 
the crew they could not muster at last more than 
six foremast-men in a watch fit for duty. To sum 
up : in the first two years of a five years’ voyage, 
Anson lost no less than two-fifths of the original 
-crew. 

Anson’s experience shewed that the scurvy was 
not driven back even when the conditions might 
seem to have been moderately favourable. ‘ It 
has been generally assumed that plenty of fresh 
provisions and water are effectual preventives. 
But it happened that in the present instance we 
had a considerable stock of fresh provisions .on 
board, such as hogs and fowls, which were taken 
in at Paita ; besides which we almost every day , 
■caught great abundance of bonitos, dolphins, and 
albicores. The unsettled season, which deprived 
us of the benefit of the trade-wind, prqved 
■ extremely rainy ; we were enabled to fill up our 
water-casks about as fast as they were emptied ; 
and each man had five pints of water per day. 


Hot withstanding all this, the sick were not re- 
lieved, nor the spread of the disease retarded. The 
ventilation too was good, the decks and cabins 
well attended to, and ports left open as much as 
possible.’ ' Another passage in the narrative tends 
to shew that the ofiicers were much impressed %vith 
this failure of many preventives which are usually 
regarded as very important. ^All I have aimed 
at is only to shew that in some instances the cure 
and prevention of the disease arc alike impos- 
sible by any management, or by the application of 
any remedies which can be made use of at sea. 
Indeed I am myself fully persuaded that when it 
has once got to a certain head, there are no other 
means in nature for relieving the diseased but 
carrying them on shore, or at least bringing them 
into the neighbourhood of land.’ 

Thus wrote an observant man in the days when 
the remarkable qualities of lime-juice were little 
known. Later in the same century, Captain Cook, 
owing either to better management or to being 
exposed to less unfavourable circumstances, or to 
both causes combined, fared better than Lord 
Anson. Although he had a little lime-juice, he 
reserved that for medical cases. He gave his men 
sweet malt- wort ; another article administered 
was sowens, obtained by long steeping oatmeal in 
water until the liquid becomes a little sour ; and 
sour-kraut, consisting of slices of cabbage salted, 
pressed down, fermented, and barrelled — without 
vinegar. Cook lost only one man from scurvy out 
of a hundred and eighteen, during voyages that 
lasted three years, and in oceans that ranged over so 
much as a hundred and twenty degrees in latitude. 
Quite at the close of the century, Peron during a 
voyage of discovery suffered greatly; but every- 
thing was against him. Putrefying meat, worm- 
eaten biscuit, foul water — all tended to produce 
such a state of matters that not a soul on board 
was exempt from scurvy ; only four, including 
officers of the watch, were able to remain on 
deck. The second surgeon M. Taillefer,, behaved 
heroically. Although himself affected, he was 
employed at all hours in attendance on the rest— 
at once their physician, comforter, and friend,. 

And now we come to the subject of lime-juice, 
a liquid which, on the concurrent testimony of all 
competent persons, possesses a remarkable power, 
both in preventing attacks of sourvy, and in curing 
the disease when the symptoms have already made 
themselves manifest. 

How the discovery arose, no one can now say ; 
probably the fact grew upon men^s attention by 
degrees, without any special discovery at any 
particular date. That vegetables and fruits are 
acceptable when scurvy has made its appearance, 
has been known for centuries past. The potato, 
for instance, has often been purposely adopted as 
an article of diet in prisons, on the occurrence of 
this disease, with good effect — a few pounds of this , 
root being added to the weekly rations. Countries 
in which oranges and lemons are abundant and 
cheap have not been much affected With the. 
malady. In 1564 a Dutch ship, bringing a cargo 
of oranges and lemons from Spain, was attacked 
with scurvy ; the men were supplied plentifully 
with , the fruit, and recovered. Other varieties of 
the. same genus, such as the lime, citron, and shad- 
dock, gradually became recognised as possessing 
much value in cases of this malady. In 1636 Mr 
Woodall, a medical officer in the navy, published 
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his Surgeon^^ Asddm.% in which he dwelt forcibly 
on the great iioportatice of employing fruits of this 
cla^^B. He expressed an opinion that ■ oranges, 
lemons, and the like, come well to maturity in the 
Intertropical zone where scurvy is most rife, and 
in a humble thankful spirit commented thus on 
the fact : ‘ I have often found it true that where 
a disease most reigneth, even there God hath ap- 
pointed the best remedies for the same, if it be 
His will they should be discovered and used/ It 
was more than a century later that Dr Lind wTote 
especially on this subject, emphatically pronouncing 
that the juice of oranges and lemons is a better 
remedy for scurvy than any other known medica- 
ment Lord Anson’s disastrous experience had 
drawn public attention to the subject, and more 
attention w'as paid to Lind than had been bestowed 
on Woodall. 

Nevertheless, the eighteenth century nearly 
closed before the English government were roused 
to action in the matter. To Sir Gilbert Blane is 
due the honour of inducing the Admiralty to fur- 
nish a supply of lime-juice to all ships of the royal 
navy, especially those starting on long voyages. 
The effect .was wonderful. The records of the 
Eoyal Naval. Hospital at Haslar, near Gosport, 
shewed that one thousand four hundred and fifty- 
seven cases of scurvy were admitted in 1780, 
whereas in 1806 there was only one single case ; 
the introduction of lime-juice as a regular item in 
ships’ supplies having taken place in the inter- 
vening period. Scurvy became quite a rare disease 
on shipboard ; and many ships’ surgeons are said i 
to have advanced towmrds middle life without i 
having seen an instance of it. When Captain ; 
Parry organised his expeditions to the icy regions, ' 
he was sedulously attentive to this as well as to 
all other matters connected with the health and 
well-being of his crews. As he found that some 
of his men occasionally shirked the lime-juice 
given out to them, he adopted the plan of mustering 
them every day, and seeing that every one drank 
off his due allow^ance. 

W^hen the juice has been obtained by the aid 
of a screw’-press or any other means, it is heavy, 
cloudy, and sour. A proj)ortion of ten per cent, 
of spirit is added to preserve the juice from being 
too much affected by tropical heats, and also to 
modify the possible effect of too great acidity. 
The mixture is carefully bottled for sea-use ; and . 
the sailors and marines begin to drink it about 
a fortnight after leaving port. About an ounce 
a day per man is the usual allowance, often mixed 
with sugar in their grog ; the quantity is increased 
if any symptoms of scurvy make their appearance. 
Lime^Jmce may be preserved in the same w^ay as 
ripe fruits by placing the bottles containing it in 
water,, boiling for half an hour, gradually cooling, 
and hermetically sealing. Dr Leach, consulted by 
the Board of Trade, strongly recommended the use 
of lirae-jxiice in all emigrant and other passenger 
ships, and drew up a dietary scale for this purpose. 
An act of parliament had before that date been 
passed, directing the adoption of this medicament 
in the mercantile marine ; but the lime-juice sup- 
plied by contractors was .found to be frequently 
so grossly adulterated that scurvy, began to appear. , 
Whereupon a further statute ordered that all lime- 

juice should be ofiicialiy inspected before being 
r \ — — r i 


The better class of passenger-ship owners, such 
as Messrs Wigram, had long before adopted the 
system, without waiting for any official pressure. 

It is now, to sum up, admitted beyond doubt or 
cavil, that lime-juice is the most valuable of all 
known agents for warding off scurvy, or for curing 
when the disease has made its appearance. 

In an earlier paragraph we briefly adverted to 
the fact that a Committee is officially examining 
into the circumstances connected with the out- 
break of scurvy in the Alert and Discovery. Of 
course no attempt will be made here to anticipate 
the result, nor to pronounce an opinion on the 
question involved. But Captain Sir George Nares 
has himself made public some remarkable obser- 
vations on the matter, revealing facts never before 
so fully known to those who are most directly 
interested in the subject. In a speech delivered 
at Guildhall, the gallant officer said : J No sledge- 
party employed in the Arctic regions in the cold 
month of April has ever been able to issue a 
regular ration of lime-juice. Every commander 
• has desired to continue the daily issue while travel- 
ling, as recommended by medical authorities ; but 
all have failed in doing so during the cold lyeather. 
In addition to the extra weight to be dragged that 
its carriage would entail, there is the mor«^ serious 
consideration of the time and fuel nece^^sary to 
melt it. . . . After the middle of May, ’#hen the 
weather is warmer, lime-juice can be (ind was) 
used as a ration. Of course hereafter linQi|-juice in 
some shape or other must be carried in alliledging- 
journeys ; and I earnestly trust that Boide means 
will be found to make it into a lozenge ; for as a 
fluid, there is and always will be extreme difficulty 
in using it in cold weather, unless Arctic travelling 
is considerably curtailed. Owing tc the thaw 
which sets in before the return of the sledges, in 
its present state it must be carried in bottles ; but 
up to the middle of May it remains frozen as solid 
as a rock. If the bottles have not already been 
broken by the jolting of the sledge or the freezing 
of the contents, they have to be broken on purpose 
before chipping off a piece of the frozen lime-juice, 

' as if it were a piece oi stone.’ Cannot our pharma- 
ceutical chemists come to the rescue, and devise 
some mode of making lime-juice into small con- 
venient lozenges or dry confections ? 
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j)laced.on shipboard. One ounce daily per head is 
now a pretty general allowance in all ships alike. 


As we write, we look upon a prospect which excites 
our wonder and interest. The eye sees a variety 
of form and structure presenting a combination of 
grace and delicacy hardly to be matched in the 
whole of Nature’s domain. Within the compass of 
a small round disc or circle, we behold numerous 
beings, each consisting of a bell-shaped head 
mounted on a delicate flexible stalk. The margins 
of the bells are fringed with minute processes, 
resembling miniature eyelashes, and hence named 
cilia; and these processes wave to and fro with an 
incessant motion, by means of which particles of 
solid matter suspended in the water around are 
swept into the mouth of the bells. Suddenly 
some impulse moves the beings we are gazing 
upon to contract themselves, and as if by magic, 
and more quickly than the eye can follow them, 
the bell-shaped bodies shrink up almost into 
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ADYICE TO YOUNG WOMEN. 

In marrying make your own match : do not marry 
a man to get rid of him or to save him. The man 
who would go to destruction without you would 
as likely go with you, and perhaps bring you 
along. Do not marry in haste, lest you re|)ent at 
last Do not let aunts, fathers, or mothers sell 
you for money or position into bondage, tears, and 
life-long misery, which you alone must endure. 
Do not place yourself habitually in the society of 
any suitor until you have decided the question of 
marriage ; human wills are weak, and people often 
become bewildered, and do not know their error 
until it is too late. Get aw\ay from their influ- 
ence, settle your head, and make up your mind 
alone. A promise may be made in a moment of 
sympathy, or even half-delirious ecstasy, which 
may have to be redeemed through years of sorrow, 
toil, and pain. Do not trust your happiness to 
the keeping of one who has no heart, no health. 
Beware of insane blood, and those who use ardent 
spirits ; shun the man who ever gets intoxicated. 
Do not rush thoughtlessly, hastily, into wedded 
life, contrary to the counsels of your friends. Love 
can wait ; that which cannot wait is something of a 
very different character. pm'a^rcqjh. 


not in the sense in which higher animals exhibit 
sensation, at least in much the same degree and 


fashion as a sensitive plant And where sensation 
exists, analogy would lead us to believe that some 


form of apparatus resembling or corresponding to 
nerves exercising the function of feeling, must be 
developed in the animalcules. Yet the closest 
scrutiny of the bell-animalcules, as well as of many 
much higher forms, fails to detect any traces of a 
nervotis system. And hence naturalists fall back 
upon the supposition that this curious protoplasm 
or body-substance of these and other lower animals 
and plants, posses.ses the power of receiving and 


LINES TO THE MEMOEY OF THOMAS TYEIE, 
A YOUNG ewnbuhgh poet op geeat pkomise. 
The fairest flowers that Summer wrings 
From grassy mound to scent the air — 

The leaves that sweetest beauty wear 
When from the skies on happy wings 
• Spring flies to earth — in sad decay 
Are first to fall, and fade away. 

And like the garden rose that rears 
’Mongst lesser flow’ers its stately form, 

But droops and dies before the storm, 

When Winter’s gloomy face aiDpears — 

Yet leaves within Affection’s heart 
A beauty, that can ne’er depart — 

A love, that Death may never claim, 

Nor mix with his forgetful gloom 
Amidst the stillness of the tomb ; 

So Memory keeps his honoured name 
Within the mind ; there shall it be 
Till Time shall find Eternity. 

His life was like the snowy cloud 
That peaceful decks the evening sky, 
xind fills with love the gazer’s eye j 
But when the voice of thunder loud 
Commands, it finds an early doom, 

And disappears amongst the gloom. 

Or like the snowy-crested wave 
That sweeps along the sounding shore 
111 sunshine, then is seen no more, 

Was his sweet life that early gave 
Its noble soul to Him who lives 
For aye, and takes but what He gives. 

Ne’er trod the earth a purer soul 
Than he, upon whose early bier 
I lay unworthy tribute here ; 

Nor, while the stream of life shall roll. 

On earth at least I hope to find 

A youth of more exalted mind 

Than, he, whom God hath called away 

To grace the ioveful lands of never-dying day I 

3). B. W. 


stalk, leaving the other to rejiresent the head of 
the animalcule. This wandering half or head 
is now seen to be provided at each end with 
cilia, and by means of these filaments swims 
freely throughout the surrounding water. After 
a time, however, it settles down, develops a stalk 
from what was originally its mouth extremity ; i 
•whilst the opposite or lower extremity with its 
fringe of cilia comes to represent the mouth of the 
new animalcule. We thus note that new bell- 
animalcules may be produced by the division of 
the original body into two halves. They also 
increase by a process of htdding. New buds grow 
out from the body near the attachment of the 
stalk ; these buds in due time ai^pearing as young 
Torticellee, which detach themselves from their 
parent and seek a lodgment of their own. 

These briefly sketched details may serve to 
interest readers in a comparatively unknown field 
of observation, accessible to every one who cares 
to know something of one of the many life-histories 
with which our universe teems, but which from 
their very plenty are seldom thought of or recog- 
nised. And the present subject is also not un- 
interesting if we regard it in the light of a corrective 
to those too commonly received notions, usually 
fostered by ignorance of our surroundings, that 
there is nothing worth attention in the universe 
but humanity and human affairs. 
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3d of August last, I groped mj to 'the 
harbour of the small fishing- village on the east 
coast of Scotland where I w'as then staying, being 
interested in the herring-fishing there. 

On the evening of the night above mentioned a 
number of the boats had gone to sea, even though 
the weather (to say the least of it) looked threaten- 
ing, The fishing up to this date had been a com- 
parative failure j but signs of herring on the coast 
had been met wnth on the previous night ; and 
with time wearing on, little doing, and a number of 
mouths to fill, the hardy weather-beaten fishermen 
were loath to lose a chance; so to sea they went, 
some few boats being providentially kept on 
shore. 

The night, from being threatening, grew bad, 
with gathering clouds and rain, and gusts of 
\vind from the sea. Wives kept up good fires 
against their husbands^ return, as all expected the 
boats back. The last boat that went out did 
return, but no others ; and the fishermen -on 
shore were of opinion that with the wind they* 
had had, the boats would be ^weel at sea an' 
sweer ' (unwilling) ‘ to turn ! ' 

Eleven o’clock comes, and the weather not 
much worse, Ox^inions are hazarded that it will 
* maybe tak aff wi’ the tide ; ' and I turn in and 
am soon asleep. Hot to sleep long, however. One 
o’clock, and I am awakened with the howling 
wind, blast after blast, battering the rain against 
the windows, and rattling and banging windows 
and doors ; and the noise of that dread continuous, 
seething, inexpressible hm-$h from the now storm- 
tossed angry sea. Out of bed at once, and into 
clothes and oilskins, then out into the night. 
Dark? Yes ; black! Wind like to tear you 
your legs, and rain blinding ; but worst of all. 


^LIYES O' MEH.' 

The stranger who sails for the first time up the 
Firth of Forth must be struck with the numerous 
villages that stud its picturesque shores. These 
for the most part are fishing-villages, inhabited 
by a race of hardy men, who at times run fearful 
~ ~ may look 


risjfcs at sea. liiough the morning 
settled, and the prospects of a good Hake’ induce 
the boats to venture forth far out to sea, the after- 
noon may prove so boisterous that all bands are 
glad to beat a retreat, and leaving lines or nets to 


look after themselves, make for some harbour of 
refuge. Sometimes, as was prominently the case 
last year, the weather may come on so suddenly 
violent that the best appointed boats, handled by 
experienced men, run dreadful risks, and reach the 
sheltering haven only by a liair’s-breadth. At times 
no skill can avail, and wives and mothers — and 
as we had occasion to shew in a recent article on 
the Hebrides, sweethearts — are left lamenting. It 
is unfortunate that many of the harbours on the 
Firth of Forth are dry or nearly so at low- water, 
so that a boat at sea must wait outside before the 
for thus are doubtless lost i 


crew can venture in 
many boats and their hapless crews that otherwise 
might ^make the run’ and be out of danger. 
Unable to make harbour from want of water, there 
is no alternative but to lie off under close-reefed 
sail till the tide makes, or be dashed to splinters 
on a lee-shore. This will assist the reader of 
the following story in understanding the anxiety 
felt by those on shore for the boats at-sea, even 
when the boats appeared in sight. Having braved 
the open sea in all its fury, the attempt to take 
the harbour at the ebb might have been disastrous 
to all. 

With this preface we offer to our readers a 
description of such a scene as witnessed by one 
■who has kindly placed it at our disposal. His 
story runs as follows ; 


I commenced with. I could merely make out 
the indistinct forms of the men, but I knew 
the voice of the one who spoke. He was an 
old man now, past going to sea ; but out there, 


‘It’s a sair, sair nicht, sir. God help them out 
on the sea ! ’ With these words was I greeted as, 
through the darkness of that awful night of the 
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The cold gray dawn comes at last, only to sliew Now ail has been done that can at the moment be 
ns a widespread army of fighting waves dashing thought of, and it only remains to wait. The boat 
wildly on to the shore, and making a clean breach still seems to be making for the shore ; and from 
over the protection breakwater of the little bar- that it is surmised that those on hoard of her are 
hour; plainly shewing the impossibility of any of strange to this part of the coast. ‘He’s keepin’ 
the boats taking that harbour, even should they her awa.’ ‘Na; he’s only jibing her end-on to 
make shoreward. The safety of the boats inside the seas.’ ‘ She ’s gaun aboot.’ ‘ Na, na ; the Lord 
the, very harbour even has to he looked after, for hae mercy on them ; he ’s gauu to try the 
when the tide makes, the run will be likely to harbour I ’ Such are a few of the exclamations 
snap everything. - from the anxious group round, or rather behind 

! ’ As the morning advances and no boats heave in that danger-fire ; and there also from the lips of a 
sight, the question arises, Where will they be ? bonnie fisher lass about fifteen or sixteen I hear 
Some say they will make this or that harbour the earnest muttered prayer : ‘ The Lord be at the 
farther north ; while others say they will be riding helm. 0 Lord, be at the helm ! ’ Her father and 
out the storm at sea, ‘hanging their nets, three of her brothers went to sea last night in the 

Already, by break of day, between twenty and same boat, and strange to say— -though not known 
thirty dripping half-clad women have started to to her or any on shore at the time— that boat for 
walk along the coast to the next fishing-ports, whose guidance she prayed was her father’s. Still 
They cannot wait here till the telegraph opens ; the boat holds on— until again, and this time 
and when it does open it finds plenty of work almost with a shout, it is announced that ‘she’s 
without them. gaun aboot’ (shifting her course). Yes, and this 

Some men have taken the road also, promising time it is right. She is about. There is a sigh of 
to telegraph back, should they find any tidings of relief from all, and many a hearty ‘Thank God.’ 
friends or neighbours. Those of us left here Tongues seem loosened now, and criticisms are 
gather together at sheltered corners and peer out passed on how ‘she’s behavin’/ and how ‘he’ (the 
to sea and hazard an opinion now and then. The steersman) ‘ works her,’ All agree that those in 
old man before spoken of tells how he was at sea the boat will make for a port about fifteen miles 
the night of the great loss twenty-nine years farther north, which it is thought will be possible 
ago, but doubts if it was as bad a night as this to be entered with safety. At least all are relieved 
has been.^ Another — even ^ oMer-looking — tells that for the present the boat seems out of clanger, 
how that night is as fresh in his memory as yester- The Telegraph OjBSce immediately on its being 
day, lor, as he said, he had then thought Ss last opened, and ever since, has been completely be- 
night on land or sea had come. He too is sure sieged. What a picture, and how impossible to 
this has been a wilder night ; but then he hopefully picture it 1 A little wayside railway office crashed 
adds; ‘Look at the boats they’ve got to work wi’ Ml of dripping, crying women, with a sad- faced 
noo!’^ Then with a sigh ; ‘ But a’ will no tell their man here and there. Not a sound, except occa- 
tale o’ this nicht.’ ^ ^ sionally a smothered sob or whisper, and the tic- 

Morning grows ^ into noon, and the rain has tic-tic of the instrument, meaning joy or grief 
now settled dowm into a dark diizzle, occasionally perhaps to some of these poor women, all eagerly 
clearing a little and allowing at times a better watching that lad, or rather boy, the only one 
look-out to sea, ^ there who understands that tic-tic-tic. 

^ During one of these breajks a boat heaves in Then when newrs does come of this or that boat% 
sight, evidently making straight for the harbour, safety, watch the brightening faces of those to 
un^r a small patch of sail, and labouring heavily whom it is good ne'ws ; their long-drawn thankful 
in the trough of the sea. Instantly the village is sigh of relief, and their again saddening look as 
m a commotion, for well do ail know what will be they think of others around them who have got 
the fate of that boat and crew should they get too no news yet. Quietly they pull their shawls 
far in-shore. The cries of the poor women are over their heads and slip out, only to make room 
Mart-rendmg as they rush hither and thither for others who have been standing outside in the 
throu^ clasping their bewildered rain waiting their turn. 

little bairnies to their breasts. Away there goes But hollo ! There goes the fire on the hill 
a stalwart young fehow with a tar-barrel on his again. What does it mean ? Another boat? No; 
shoulder, followed by others carrying wood and hut the same one is about. Again all is conster- 
shavings ; and in a few minutes a warning flame nation and wonder, until the old boat-builder says 

^ * Sen-ins hoats frequen% ride out a gale sea by weel acquaint. It’s ane o’ oor aia 

heingmadefastbystoutropes to the nets/ which answer ® expeck’n the 

the purpose of an anchor. In this position the boat is ^ right too ; for the 

said to be ‘hanging by’ the net. boat only comes near enough not to be too near, 
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then ’bout ship and oat again. After a time 
another boat heaves in sight, then another, until, 
by about five o^clock in the evening, there are 
eleven boats tossing about out there on that wild 
sea, in sight of home, waiting for the storm to 
abate and the sea go down, News has also come 
to hand of the. safety of other six of the thirty boats 
that went out from here last night, so that there 
is still about half of them to be heard of yet, 
should those in the offing turn out to belong to the 
place. 

Well, it did Hak aff;^ and by nine o’clock that 
night fourteen boats managed to get safely into the 
harbour, though with great difficulty and danger. 

What a sight was that also ! A well-manned 
salmon coble kept afloat in the fairway ready for 
an emergency, and at the same time giving con- 
fidence to those in the boats taking the harbour. 
The pier crowded with men, women, and children, 
anxiously, silently, watching each boat through 
the peril. Then the greetings and questionings of 
the tired, starving fishermen, whom the sea seems 
to have given up. 

Still lots of the boats have yet to be heard of, 
and many a one wanders the whole night through, 
unable to rest in his anxiety for the missing ones. 
Next day, however, all are accounted for. All 
safe, except one boat with a crew of five, swamped , 
out at sea, in that dreadful August storm, and all , 
hands drowned ; and it has proved a ^ sair, sair , 
nicht ’ for the poor old fisherman with whose ; 
words I began this sketch, for one of his stalwart : 
sons was one of that crew of five, who leave four 
widows and thirteen ‘faitherless bairns proving 
how appropriate it is in regard to the pursuit of 
the ^caller herrin” that 

Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 

Ca’ them lives o\ men. 


A MORNING IN A LONDON HOSPITAL 

you will meet me at Hospital at half- 

past ten on Monday morning, I shall be happy to 
shew you anything in my power.’ So ran a note 
I received some little time since from a privileged 
visitor at one of the largest London hospitals. An 
hour’s ride brought me to the gates of the institu- 
tion, which is in the very heart of busy London, 
and yet, as far as noise goes, might be miles away 
from all its life and bustle. A little world by 
itself it stands, having its own laws and customs, 
its chiefs and subordinates, and certainly its own 
joys and sorrows. Crossing a stone yard and up a 
flight of steps, the first obstacle presented itself in 
the shape of an ever- watchful porter; but the name 
of my correspondent had a magical effect in quiet- 
ing Ms fears. Friends of the patients are allowed 
to visit them on three days in the week at stated 
hours ; but beyond this, without private interest, it 
is by no means easy to obtain admission to any 
■"hospital. ■■■"■■■""■ 

Passing through the porter’s gate, I found myself 
in a stone hall, where my friend joined me ; and 
opening a door at one end, she led me into the 
accident ward. Down each side of the long room 
were arranged beds at short intervals, each with 
its coverlet of blue check and curtains to match. 
Yet there was little monotony in the appearance 
of the whole, each bed taking different shapes 
according to the nature of its inmate’s accident. 


Skilled hands know how to place sufferers in the 
position that causes least pain; and light frames 
are fixed over injured limbs to prevent contact 
with the bed-clothes. Each bed too has a chain 
suspended from the top, with a handle attached ; 
by wliich simple contrivance patients are enabled 
to raise and in some measure help themselves 
much sooner than would otherwise be possible. 
Some of the worst ‘ cases ’ are too ill to notice us 
as we go round ; but from the greater number we 
get something of a smile. 

Our next step was to mount the stairs on 
the other side of the hall. We now came 
to a large male surgical ward, holding about 
fifty beds arranged as before described. Here 
the dressers or house-surgeons were beginning 
their duties. The first bed at which we paused 
was tenanted by a boy of tw^eive or fourteen 
years old, with a bright and not unhealthy look- 
ing face ; but a terrible abscess had formed on 
the calf of the leg, so affecting the bone that a 
I serious operation was necessary to prevent ampu- 
I tation. This had been performed a few days 
i before our visit ; but useful as chloroform is at 
the time of an operation, it by no means saves all 
the pain. The first dressing is much dreaded, and 
even in the case of which I write the poor boy’s 
sufferings ■ were very great ; but he w'as a true 
Briton as to endurance. I did not know which 
to admire most, his bravery or the steady hand 
and eye of the surgeon, who did not shrink 
from Inflicting necessary pain, -whilst with bright 
words of encouragement he helped his poor patient 
to ^ be a man.’ The air of cheerfulness about the 
ward was surprising ; round the fireplaces, were 

S oups of patients, just well enough to be up. 

aunt and ill they looked, but as ready as pos- 
; sible for a bit of fun. The Sister of the ward 
I comes out of her cheery little room just as we 
I turn to go away, so we stop for a few minutes’ 
i chat with her. She tells us that in addition 
' to the services of Chaplain and Scripture-readers, 
each ward is visited once a week by ladies, who j 
talk to the patients one by one, reading to them, 
and trying to shew sisterly sympathy with their . 
sorrows. Sister says that the patients look for- 
ward to the visiting afternoon with great pleasure, 
and my friend remarks : ^No -wonder; poor things! 
They must find it very dull lying here day after 
day and week after week.’ 

Sister breaks into a merry laugh, and utterly 
scouts the notion that her ward could be anything 
but bright and pleasant. ^You see,’ she said, 

‘ mine are surgical cases. It may be dull perhaps 
on the medical side ; but here the patients are well 
as a rule, except in one particular thing,’ 

To our inexperienced minds *one particular 
thing’ seemed quite enough. Asking the same 
Sister whether she found it difficult to obtain 
permission from one of the authorities to do some- , 
thing she wished, she answered with an amused 
smile : ‘ I never have any difficulty in getting any- . 
thing for anybody.’ It certainly would be diffi- 
cult to refuse anything to such a bonnie &ce and 
pleasant manner. One could not but be thankful 
that she and others like her shed their sunshine 
where there must of necessity be so much shadow. 

In the next ward (female) we had a few words 
with a motherly night-nurse. She goes to bed 
after dinner (about 1 p.m.), and comes on duty 
again at nine in the evening ; but turning night 
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into day seems to agree capitally with her. Seeing a deaf and dumb boy in a cot near, who could 
several cots with tiny inmates, we ask her whether not hear her cries, and delighted in clapping lus 
they give her much trouble: her prompt answer hands at her. He was a handsome child of five, 
is : ‘ Not a bit ; not half so much as some of the with a wonderfully bright^ smile, and very quick 
grown-ups.^ at catching the meaning of the slightest «gEL At 

^ And the medicine ; have you difficulty with this first visit, his only amusement was to fold up 
that ? ’ the bed-clothes and throw them on the rod over 

^ Never ; how'ever nasty it is, they drink it up his crib. His little tray had no toys on it ; and 
without a word.^ notwithstanding his sunny face, one could not but 

One case of a poor woman is both medical fancy the^ days must have been very long and 
and surgical — a terrible string of maladies ; but uninteresting. The last time^ I saw Mm he was 
another nurse, in answer to the question, ^ Can rejoicing over some bright pictures, pointing out 
she recover V answers heartily and with real their beauties to his kind nurse, and making all 
interest: ‘Indeed, we hope she will’ She cer- sorts of inarticulate sounds of joy. One nurse had 
tainly ■would not without great care and the best a rather quaint idea of the use of pictures. In 
of nursing. Near her is a cot, and my friend asks answer to my question, ‘ Would No. 7 understand 
the four-year-old inmate what is the matter. ^ A these V she said : ‘ 0 yes ; he ’d know how to tear 
tiny voice pipes out in the very highest of high them up I ’ 

trebles : ‘ I ’se here tawse I tarn’t wait.’ A dis- After speaking to severtil of the patients, our 
located thigh will prevent the poor baby from attention was drawn to a woman, who looked so 
walking for several weeks. In the next cot is a much a picture of health, that it needed quite 
girl of five, injured in the same way* ‘ Eun over,’ an effort of faith to believe her when she said 
nurse tells us ; and adds : " Half of them are.’ that, two or three weeks before, she had been so 
A few more visits on the surgical side, and we dangerously ill that she scarcely expected to leave 
come down-stairs again, and go through a door the hospital alive ; but under treatment she had 
at the opposite end of the half from the porter’s improved so rapidly that she was hoping to go to 
lodge, The medical cases are in a block of build- a Convalescent Home in a few days. Several of 
ings quite , distinct from the surgical . The first the patients were well enough to be about. Wlien- 
ward 'we entered w'as chiefly occupied by con- ever this is the case, they take what share they 
sumptive patients. On opening the door, a most can in waiting on those too ill to help themselves, 
pitiful wail greeted us. Going up to the cot from One or two are so ill that they cannot put a foot 
whence it proceeded, we found a tiny child - lying to the ground, need to be lifted in and out of bed 
with its eyes fixed on the ceiling and giving utter- and waited on like children. The Sister of this 
ance to tfie most heart-rending cries. The Sister, ward is most admirably suited to her post. She 

nurses, and patients were alike almost in despair has the gift of governing, and nurses, as well as 

about her. One nurse told us that little Jessie patients,, are completely under her control. One 
vras eighteen months old, though not so big as of her duties is to go round the ward administer- 
soine children of as many days. She had been ing medicine to each patient (the medicine is kept 
brought to the hospital a week before, starved, on a shelf over the bed) ; and certainly the way 
Her limbs were so rigid that they could scarcely they took it bore out the statement of the nurse 
bend them. A patient told us that she nearly hit spoken of at the first : however disagreeable, it 
through the spoon when first fed. The doctor con- %vas swallowed at once without the shadow of 
sidered her much better ; but she cried or rather a grimace. Sister too presides over the distribu- 
•wailed the whole night and all daj’’, unless nursed tion of the smaller articles of food, kept in 

or fed. Nurse had taken her into her own bed little movable cupboards, of which there is one to 

for three nights with little avail ; and all the each bed. The bread is baked in small tempt- 
inmates of the ward were feeling worn out with ing loaves, and brought into the ward in what 
worry and want of sleep. At a subsequent visit looks likes a clothes-basket. Two patients carry 
I found her still wailing, and tried the experi- this up the middle, whilst Sister asks each 
ment of nursing her for some hours. She was in turn how much they feel equal to. The 
p^erfectly good in my lap, and went to sleep, amount they then receive lasts them till the 
Mattping myself that I had done a good work in following morning. A stated allo’wance of butter 
securing a quiet morning for the other patients, is given in the same way. A bill of fare bangs 
I put my lady down in her cot. She lay for just over each bed; eggs and all other extras being only 
one minute, and then opened her eyes with a given under the doctor’s orders. In addition to 
shriek that- made me glad to bundle her up and this diet-card, a form is suspended from the bed’s 
miiet her at any cost. At my last visit I found head, filled in with the name, a^e, address, and 
that Sister had been obliged to send her away, disease of the patient, together with' the names of 
after tiying what having the mother in at night his or her doctor and house-surgeon, also the date 
•would do, and finding it of no use. One poor of admission, 

woman, very ill in the next bed, said to me : ‘ I Going up another flight of stairs, we entered a 
do love little children, and I have a baby of my ward for what a nurse called ‘ difficult cases ; * 
own, so I don’t mind some' crying ; but it was by which she meant diseases that require special 
dreadful to hear that child cry day and night, and attention, and that do not shew themselves so 
no sleep for any of us.’ ^ decidedly as to leave no doubt of their nature. 

There seems to be no special ward set apart for The ward is large, holding about fifty beds, ; but 
children ; but cots are sprinkled about in the evidently it was not built originally for an 
female wards for those under the age of seven, hospital. Several rooms seem to have been 
As a rule, the patients like this, and the little thrown into one by removing the doors ; but 
ones get a good deal of notice and petting ; but I the projections of the division walls remain and 
am airaid no one regretted poor Jessie excepting serve to break the monotony of appearance. Of , 
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the same size and bnild was the next we Sister. She has her little establishment all to her- 
entered, which was privileged in possessing the self, including a separate room for any desperate 
society of two cats as pets. Here we found case. She is an enthusiast at her vocation, and 
another baby of the same age as Jessie, and like tells us she gets all the best cases. Asking for an 
her, starved; but here the likeness ended. This explanation of ‘best/ she says: ‘My gentlemen^ 
little creature seemed the darling of the ward ; (students) ‘ are the most advanced, and so they pick 
nurses and patients vied with each other as to out all the most interesting, I mean dangerous 
who should nurse her, and all declared ‘ she never cases/ 

cries, and gets so fat/ Whilst talking about her On our way out, my friend shewed me the block 
we saw one of the saddest of hospital sights. On of buildings set apart for the use of out-patients, 
entering, we had noticed one bed with a curtain Pointing to one room, she said : ‘ That is where they 


drawn 'round it. ‘ Very ill indeed/ was the do any little thing — such as taking out a tooth.' 
explanation given. At the other end a bed stood I am afraid most of us are in the habit of look- 
surrounded by a screen. Standing with my back ing upon that operation as anything but little ; 


to the door, I suddenly saw a change come over and to tell the truth, the patients we encountered 
the patients’ faces. Turning quickly, I was sur- coming up the steps seemed to share the popular 
prised and shocked to see two men bearing on notion, and did not look particularly joyful in their 
their ^shoulders a coffin. They had to walk the anticipations. So we left the hospital, feeling 
whole length of the ward to take away the body of thankful that, though suffiering and poverty must 
a patient who had died the night before in the always be, so much is done to alleviate the 
screened bed. As the bearers walked past, it sorrows of the suffering poor, 

was painful indeed to see the strained gaze fixed 

by the patients on their sad burden. Even the 

children seemed to feel the possibility of their THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS, 

carried. It seems strange chapter xvi.-— Marian’s rise in eife. 
that tins practice ot not vmme(L%ately removing 

the dead (to be coffined apart from the wards) In the garden I found Mr Wentworth pacing one 
should be continued, , especially at this particular of the side- walks. 


hospital, where the comfort and cheerfulness of 
the inmates are so constantly kept in view. 

There are pretty fern-stands scattered about 


‘How does she bear it?’ he asked, advancing 
towards me, 

‘I do not fear for her — eventually. But it is 


in different parts of the building ; suitable very terrible.’ Striking my hand upon the arm of 
texts in neat frames hang over the beds; and a garden-seat, I angrily added : ‘And he dares to 
the fireplaces give a specially pleasant look to caU it love ! Thank God, the more she sees of it 
the wards. Some of them are really handsome, the less she will believe in it ! ’ 

Coloured tiles of nice design extend a foot or more ‘ He is trying to persuade her not to act uiDon 

beyond, and above the fire itself, so that even in that paper. I saw that Tvas his intention.’ 
summer-time the fireplace is a pretty spot, and in ‘ But you were not so blind as to suppose he 

winter the reflection of flame in the china is most would succeed V I retorted. 


Then each ward has its couches and 
In oiie %ve noticed a comfortable crimson 


‘ No ; I was not so blind as that.’ 

‘He will only succeed in making her suffer 


sofa, looking most tempting with its white crochet more; though there may be some use in that 
antimacassars. ‘Sent just as it is, by a lady/ we are Her eyes maybe openecl to his selfishness and — 
told. Near it were several American chairs with and utter worthlessness, at last. Indeed, I am 
holland covers bound with crimson. The effect proud to say I never called that man xny friend.’ 
was really good ; and in this respect the hospital ‘ Sit down, Miss Haddon ; you will want all 
contrasts well with those where no effort is made your nerve presently/ he said gently. ‘What 
to enliven the inevitable gloom of so much suffer- should we do without you ? ’ 
ing and sorrow. The Sisters dress in black- with I sat down, and gave way to a few tears. 


white lace or mnslin caps ; and tlie amount of taste 


I sat down, and gave way to a few tears. 

‘ There ; that ’s all right : done you good ; hasn’t 


exhibited in their arrangement shews no indiffer- it ? ’ — in a relieved sort of tone ; but looking^ as 
ence to personal appearance. The nurses are though he were not a little puzzled at my getting 
suitably dressed in uniform of print dress and relief in that fashion. I could not help feeling 
plain cap. Both Sisters and nurses are, as a rule, that he regarded my tears ^ indulgently— as ^ less 
sunny and kind, and nothing could exceed the to be dreaded than fainting, but as curious, 
courtesy with which I was received, nor the decidedly curious, that he was 1 • 

pleasant way in which information was volun- The Fates were certainly against my impressing 
teered. The house-doctor, who was spoken of Kobert Wentworth with the notion that I was 
most affectionately by the patients, gave me kind above feminine weakness ; he so naturally, and 
permission to come again and see what I had that I now believe quite unconsciously, shewed a vein 
day missed — the early morning work. of satire upon such occasions. Yet I do not think 

We were about leaving the hospital, when my that he intended to be satirical, when he appeared 
friend exclaimed : ‘You must see this ward.’ So most so ,* it simply arose from contrast— his iha- 
saying, she led me to small building by itself biiity to comprehend certain forms of weakness, 
in the garden, where the patients take exercise and his ludicrous gentleness towards it. But be 
when , convalescent. Certainly it was a pleasant the cause what it might, his gentleness , had now 
spot. The sun shining in, made it seem the the good effect of putting me upon my mettle, 
brightest of the wards. It is divided into two Seeing that I was beginning to recover my 
rooms, one for male, the, other for female patients, dignity, he went on more securely: ‘She needs 
The cases are chiefly bronchitis and similar acute all the help you can give her. Poor Lilian I it is 
diseases.' It is presided over by a sweet-looking terribly hard for her to lose her lover as well as 
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her name and fortune, Marj^ (from this time I 
was neyer again ^ Miss Haddon ' to him). ' But if 
she can keep her faith in friendship, she will in 
time get oyer the loss of the rest.’ 

Yes ; she would lose her lover as well as her 
name and fortune. Bohert Wentworth saw as 
clearly as I did that sooner or later what had 
hajjpeiied would separate them. We saw them 
step from the window; and hastily bidding me 
good-bye, mj companion w'as turning away. 

Please do not leave me just yet/ I pleaded. 

‘It is better I should go — for you all. The 
fewer witnesses of the humiliation the better. By- 
and-by — in a day or two ; ’ and laying his hand 
for a moment on mine, as it rested passively on 
the seat, he walked quickly on down the path 
to go out by the door leading from the lower 
grounds. 

As Lilian drew nearer, followed by Arthur 
Trafford, his lowering brows and angry eyes 
told me that the beginning of the end had 
already taken place. But she was not drooping 
now. She placed her hand in mine, and held it 
with a firm hold, which I thought intimated that 
. she had not succumbed under pressure. Ilf ay, she 
' was growing stronger rather than weaker under it. 

' But she left him to explain ; and if I had hoped 
' anything from Arthur Trafford, the way in which 
' he spoke would have destroyed my hope, 
i ‘ Miss— Farrar ’ (there was a sufficiently long 

pause between the words to bring the colour 
rushing to her cheeks) ‘ seems determined to take 
your advice, Miss Haddon. She means to recog- 
nise that marriage, cost what it may/ 

There was something peculiarly offensive, and I 
saw that he meant it to be so, in imputing the 
‘ advice,’ as he termed it, to me. But this was not 
a time for me to retort, so I merely replied : ‘You 
are angry, Mr Trafford.’ 

‘ Angry ! Is it to be expected that I could stand 
quietly by and make no protest, while such a 
sacrihce was being made? I suppose you have 
pjersuaded Lilian to believe that the consequences 
to her are nothing to me ; you have tried to make 
her believe that I do not love her/ 

‘I believe that you do love her, Mr Trafford/ I 
replied. It was not his love, but its quality, which 
I doubted. Looking steadily at him, I added : 

‘ And now is the time to prove the worth of your 
love.’ 

‘ I can best do that by protecting her interests, 
Miss Haddon.’ Turning jDleadingly towards Lilian : 
again, he added : ‘ If you would only promise me ' 
to delay making it known for a few days— for a 
day— while we talk it over, and — and take further 
advice. For Heaven’s sake, do not do such a rash 
thing on the impulse of the moment, Lilian I Say 
you will think it over ? ’ 

^ It needs no thinking/ she murmured. 

‘ And my wishes axe nothing to you ? ’ 

‘ I hoped — I believed — that you would help me 
to do what I am doing, Arthur/ she replied in a 
low broken voice. 

‘Is it possible that you can think that I should 
help you to sacrifice your mother’s good name, and 
disobey your father’s wishes, to gratify a senti- 
mental and very doubtful feeling, such as this ? 

It will not even be of any real benefit to the girl 
herself, who is already much better off than she 
had any right to expect, and happy enough as she 
is. I say nothing of the entire disregard of my 


wishes — the cruel injustice to me — after being so 
long led on to believe in your love for me.’ 

‘ Spare me 1 ’ 

‘ How have you spared me ? ’ 

‘ I cannot act differently — I dare not !’ she ejacu- 
lated, wringing her hands, 

‘ Not though you cast away my love in doing 
it?’ 

She was silent ; her clasped hands tightening 
painfully over each other, as she bowed her head 
in an agony of suffering, which his own nature 
was too shallow to understand, 

I think that he once more imagined that he had 
found the way to inffuence her, and he impetu- 
ously w’ent on: ‘You caimot mean to cast me 
off. Dearest Lilian, I know that your love for 
me is true, and ’ — — 

‘I miist do what is right. 0 Arthur, it is so 
hard to bear, and I need help so much : for our 
love’s sake, help me!’ putting out her hands 
towards him’ with a last appeal. 

‘ You call it right to bring shame upon your 
dead mother and to be untrue to me ? ’ 

‘You are pitiless, Mr Trafford ! ’ I put in, losing 
all patience. ‘And you do not know Lilian, or 
you would see that you are adding to her suffer- 
ing to no purpose ; for you will not alter her 
determination : she will act according to her per- 
ception of what is right in the matter, suffer what 
she may.’ 

‘ Then let her take the , consequences ! ’ he ex- 
claimed, losing all self-command, and without 
another word turning away and walking off in a 
towering passion ; as I afterwards found, going 
through the house and straight down to the 
railway station. 

Lilian clung sobbing to me a few moments : 

‘ God help me I Pray for me, Mary ! ’ 

‘You are helped, dear Lilian. Strength has 
been given to you, and the rest will come easier.’ 

‘Yes; nothing can be very painful now’ — 
wearily. 

A servant came to tell us that tea was taken in, 
and that Mrs Tipper and Miss Eeed were waiting 
for us. 

‘ Have you quite decided to make it known at 
once, dear V 

‘ Yes ; the sooner it is over the better,’ 

‘Perhaps it is. Would you like to go to your 
room, and leave me to prepare them a little, dear 
Lilian?’ ' 

‘Yes; I should be very glad — if you do not 
mind — if you think it is best, Mary,’ 

‘I think it best for you to be present/ I replied, 
reflecting that it would at least be better for her 
than brooding over the miserable scene which had 
just been enacted. ‘ But if you do not feel equal 
to it, and would like me to act for you, I will of 
course do so.’ 

‘I will come with you,’ she quietly replied, 
putting her hand into mine. 

I stopped for a moment to kiss the pure brow, 
then we went together to the morning-room. 

‘ Excuse my sending, dears ; but we thought that 
you had perhaps forgotten,’ said the kind little 
lady. ‘But where are the gentlemen ? James said 
that Mr Wentworth had arrived.’ 

‘They are gone/ I replied, trying to nerve 
myself for what was to come. 

‘Gone, dear?’ Then she nervously added, 
taking note of Lilian’s white face : ‘ Is there 
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anytliing tlie matter ? Is not Lilian ■ well, 
Mary ? ’ 

I placed Lilian on a concli, and took ray seat 
beside her; then replied: ^She has had a very 
great ^ (I was going to say shock, but substituted) 
^'3^lrprise. Something^ has occurred which will 
affect her whole future life.' 

I saw that Marian’s interest was awakened now. 

‘^Affect her whole future life I' she slowly re- 
peated. Then with a sudden unholy light in her 
eyes, she eagerly went on ; ^ You don't paean to say 
that there 's been a quarrel, and that it 's all broken 
off between Mr Trallbrd and her ? ' 

^Be good enough to listen quietly,' I sternly 
replied. ^ Lilian wishes me to tell you, and I will 
do so in as few words as possible. In looking over 
the contents of a cabinet which had belonged to 
her father, Lilian found a paper purporting to be 
an agreement, which, being signed in Scotland, 
constitutes a marriage between hir Paxrar — ^and 
your mother.' 

^Mai' 

^And after ascertaining that it is genuine, for 
that kind of thing' (I could not help putting in 
the last little tag, though I might just as well have 
left it unsaid, so little did it trouble her), ^ Lilian 
has decided to act upon it. She intends to recog- 
nise your mother’s marriage, though it be at the 
sacrifice of everything she most cares for in the 
world,' 

Mrs Tipper hurriedly rose from her seat, and 
crossed over to Lilian’s side. 

I ‘ Married to Jila 1 ' ejaculated Marian, gazing at 
I us with dilating eyes and parted lips. ‘ My 
I gracious I And if Ma was his wife, I must be his 
. daughter — his eldest daughter, and I 've as good a 

right' She paused, for the moment quite 

dazzled by the light which was breaking in upon 
her ; then presently added, a little more doubt- 
fully : ^ But you forget ; Ma died only fifteen years 
ago, and Lilian is over seventeen. How could he 
have two wives, unless ' 

‘It is Lilian's mother who was wronged/ I 
explained, feeling that the sooner it was ail said 
the better, if I wished to spare Lilian as much as 
possible from hearing the other's comments. 

‘ My goodness ! ' In her surprise and excite- 
ment, forgetting company manners and her usual 
fine-ladyism, as well as being entirely oblivious 
of Lilian's position and consequent feelings in the 
matter. ‘Then that was what you meant when 
you questioned me so closely the other day about 
the exact time of Ma’s death. You w&r& sharp ! ' 

Mrs Tipper had Lilian in her arms, murmuring 
tender love-speeches over her. Marian might go 
on as she pleased now. 

It did please her to go on. ‘To think of Ma 
being Mrs Farrar after aU I I should like to hear 
what Mr Pratt will say to that^ after talking about 
being able to tell a lady when he saw her I Mrs 
Farrar I And I 'm the eldest daughter, and - 
A new thought occurred to her, and she went on 
with raised colour: ‘Why, if I'm the eldest 
daughter, the real Miss Farrar, and there was no 
will, everything must he mine ! ' 

‘Everything you most care for will most prob- 
ably be yours.' 

My words brought back the recollection of 
Arthur Traflbrd, and she eagerly whispered : ‘ Does 
he know, Miss Haddon % Will it make any differ- 
ence to him, do you think V 


I turned away in disgust and went towards 

Liliaa. 

‘ Come, Lilian ; you need rest and quiet : come 
to your room, dear. — ^You will come with us — will 
you not, Mrs Tiraer ? ' 

‘Certainly I will,' returned Mrs Tipper promptly, 
rising to accompany us : ‘ my place is with her/ 

There was no necessity to apologise for leaving 
Marian alone. , She was for the moment too 
entirely absorbed in the contemplation of the 
great change in her prospects to take any notice 
of our proceedings. ‘ Miss Farrar ! ' I heard her 
repeating to herself, as she stood gazing out of the 
window at the Fairview terraces and gardens, 
whilst we made our way towards the door““‘ Miss 
Fabrar I ' 

Well, we were not entirely comfortless ; we 
three could wonderfully help each other. Mrs . 
Tipper had at once returned to her allegiance; 
and from thenceforth, I knew that Lilian would 
reign alone in her heart Indeed I think it was 
some time before the dear little woman could for- 
give herself for being so disloyal to Lilian as to 
allow the other to reign with her, even for a time. 
Marian's reception of the news had shocked her a 
great deal more than it had shocked because 
I she was less prepared to see the former as she 
really was. 

We were sitting together, and were already I 
was thankful to find beginning to be able to face 
the worst and talk over the event with some ; 
degree of calmness, when Lydia the housemaid 
tapped at the door with a message from ‘Miss 
Farrar.' 

‘If you please, ma'am, Miss Farrar wishes to 
know if you will come to tea, or if you would 
prefer its being sent up here ?' said the girl, staring 
at us with all her eyes, astonishment depicted in 
every line of her face. 

Truly Marian had lost no time in making the 
change in her fortune known. But that was, I 
suppose, to he expected. Obeying a sign from Lilian 
and her aunt, I bade Lydia bring, us some tea 
there. ^ 

We none of us went down again that night, 
although two or three very gracious messages were 
sent up by ‘ Miss Farrar.' The repetition of the 
name, and the girl's whole manner very evidently 
shewed that she had been taken into Marian's con- 
fidence. I could see by her hesitating reply to a 
question of Lilian's, that she had been informed 
that her young mistress had no right to her father's , 
name ; and this made me at lengtn decide to give 
Lydia the true version of the story for circulation. 
There was now no helping its getting about, and 
therefore I determined that Lilian's unhesitating 
justice should be made known. Following her out , 
of the room, I rapidly gave Lydia an account of 
what had happened. It was not necessa^ to dwell 
upon Lilian’s unswerving truth and justice, I just 
related the facts, and they spoke for themselves, 

Lydia was astounded ; too much so to pick and 
choose her words, or to assume a higher morality 
than she really felt. 

‘ My ! Give up all that, when she might so easily . 
have kept it alii Oh, Miss Haddon, an angel 
straight down from heaven couldn't do more than 
that! . It's almost too good, it really is' (regret- 
fuEy), ‘giving up this beautiful house, and thou- 
sands and thousands a year, when she might have 
just torn np that paper, and nobody ever been the 
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Miss Lilian to suffer— it really don’t/ ‘ Stop, stop, Becky I ’ I ejaculated, laughing out- 

^ Bo not you think she is better able to endure right. ^ What in the world put such an idea into 
suffering than a bad person would be, Lydia?’ ^ your head ? Mr Wentworth indeed! Certainly 
^ ‘ I suppose she is, Miss ; I suppose that ’s reli- not ; qidie a different kind of gentleman/ 

: gion ; but There ; I can’t bear to think of it ! ^ Oh I’ said Becky, her face falling. 

That Miss Reed, who isn’t fit to hold a candle to her ^But I do not wish it mentioned, Becky. I 
for goodness, leave alone ladified ways, to he set only tell you that you may have the pleasure of 
up above over Miss Lilian I A pretty mistress she feeling that you and I need have no anxiety about 
will make ; though/ added Lydia, gradually awaken- the future ; for of course you will be with me/ 
ing to the possibility of certain consequences accru- There was only one little drawback to Becky’s 
ing to herself; ^ I shan’t be here long to see it. happiness now— the regret that Robert Wentworth 
I’ve let her see what I think of her, a good deal too was not to be my husband; and I thought his 
plain for that ; and for the matter of that, so has being so great a favourite of hers quite sufficiently 
every one of us, though she ’s only got herself to accounted for her disappointment. I, in turn, was 
thank for it/ a little disappointed that the face I had shewn 

. I had had my suspicions that Marian was not her in the locket was so difficult to connect with 
liked amongst the servants ; indeed Becky had the idea of my happiness ; though I told myself 
more than once given me a hint that the former Philip must look much more manly now. But 
was just as much disliked in the house as Lilian having set Becky’s fears at rest, I was a great deal 
vus beloved. The first thing the nest morning, too anxious about Lilian’s future to tliiuk much 
Becky shewed me something else. about my own. 

‘ Why, what is the matter, Becky V I inquired, 

when she entered the room, her swollen eyelids and ~ 

red nose betokening recent and violent emotion, FOSSIL ME K 

which I could not wholly attribute to her attach- • xi • 

ment to Lilian, and consequent sympathy with her r science in their eagerness to support a 
suffering. Though Lilian was growing in Becky’s fall into mistakes. They reason 

favour, the growth was slow. honestly enough, but from too narrow a basis of 

* Please, don’t ask me, Miss’ — lugubriously, l^cts. For example, the skeleton of a man is found 
Then, after a struggle against herself; she put imbedded in limestone. That man must have 
dowiithejugofwatershewascaxrying, and burst lived in the geological period, long before the 

„ commencement of human record. This theory 

w. a. .ot 

‘Yoa’ve got to go/ she sobbed out. ‘You’re time the limestone, which was 

going to be sent away the very first I She told ^ -^^^ose substance, assumed the rooky 

Lydia so this morning. But I ’ll go too • I told her There is a case in point. 


an get another place. I Guadeloupe. At first sight this would seem to be 
you_can; and there’s a silent but unimpeachable witness to the remote 

so%hM I ’ I mur- "^5 f investigation, however, 

1, and trying to wipe her icissil man is found to be in this point of view 
bad as you think— not ^ most unreliable testimony. All fossils 

ich prefer leaving Fair- not necessarily very old, and this skeleton is 

deed What if I tell comparatively a modern one. The limestone in 

bhing which no one else, which it is imbedded is a very rapidly formed 
rs, though I love her^ so deposit of corals and small shells bound together 
^ery well without taking hy a kind of natural calcareous cement. The- 
oaean to have you with remains are those of an Indian, whose death is 

mlated, her thoughts, I a® recent a period as 

mall success in ^ doino- hundred years ago. The same rock often con- 
‘ Don’t try that again^ remains of unmistakably recent origin. In 
^ England a coin of Edward 1. has been found 
ky.^ In three or four imbedded in it ; in France a cannon buried in this 
larried.’ ^ bard stone was quarried out of a deposit on the 

ddon, dear ! ’ she ejacu- lower Rhone. 

‘fossil man’ was found at Denise in 
. o ess who he M. I ^uvei^e. The hones were beneath the • hardened 
lava stream of an extinct volcano, and it * was 
Wentworth, who comes volcanoes of Auvergne had not 

you so. Isn’t it ? . Mr the Christian era, as Julius 

i would come. And I Csesax had actually encamped among them. This 
fcher gentleman in all view was put forward more than thirty years ago. 
ou, that I don’t ; for I Since then, a more careful investigation of local 
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history has proved that there were serious volcanic 
disturbances in. Auvergne as late as the fifth cen- 
tury; and further, it appears that the original 
position of the buried man is very doubtful^ as 
there has been a landslip on the spot. 

In 1848 some human bones were found imbedded 
in the rocks on the shores of Lake Monroe in 
Florida. It was reported at the time that the rock 
was a coralline limestone; and on this basis Agassis 
and Lyell assigned to the fossil men an age of at 
least ten thousand years. But the claim to this 
venerable antiquity was unfortunately exploded 
by a discovery which shewed that the evidence on 
which it rested was false. Pourtales, the original 
discoverer, came forward to rectify the mistake. 
The rock in which the bones lay was not the old 
coralline limestone of Florida, but a recent fresh- 
water sandstone, which contains (besides the bones) 
large numbers of shells of precisely the same 
species as those still indigenous to the lake. 

So far we have dealt only with errors result- 
ing from imperfect information or too hastily 
drawn inferences. But there are cases in 
w^hich, as we have said, an uneducated man has 
succeeded in deceiving a geologist in his own 
special line of study. The well-known jaw of 
Moulin Quignon is a case in point. Every one , 
has heard of M. Boucher de Perthes’ careful ex- 
ploration of the gravels of the Somme Yalley, 
which resulted in the discovery of thousands of 
flint implements, the handiwork of primitive man 
in Western Europe. But up to 1863 M. Boucher 
de Perthes had found no human remains in the 
gravel, though it had been predicted that such 
would be found ; and he was naturally anxious to 
make the discovery. He had offered a reward for 
this purpose to the workmen of the different gravel- 
pits in the valley. Several attempts had been 
made to deceive him with false discoveries, hut in 
every case his special knowledge had saved him 
from falling into a trap. At length he and many 
others with him were completely deceived by the 
cunning of a workman. In 1863 a quarryinan at 
Moulin Quignon, near Abbeville, came to M. 
Boucher de Perthes with the news that he had laid 
bare a human bone in the gravel. He had left it 
undisturbed, in order that the professor might 
himself examine it m situ, and explore the sur- 
rounding deposit for farther remains. M. de 
Perthes and some of his friends went to the spot. 
Half imbedded in the gravel — a bed of pebbles 
stained a dull red by the presence of iron in 
the deposit — ^they found a human jawbone with 
several teeth still in position, the whole stained 
like the surrounding gravel. Close by was a flint 
hatchet. 

As soon as the news of the discovery reached 
England, a number of English men of science 
visited Abbeville. To the doubts which they 
expressed as to the genuineness of the discovery, 
M. de Perthes replied that he had himself removed 
the jawbone from the undisturbed bed of gravel,, 
and that the workmen who had uncovered it were 


men of irreproachable character. Two conferences 
of French and English geologists were held, one 
at Paris, the other at Abbeville ; the bone and 
teeth were carefully examined ; and though many 
were not fully satisfied, the general impression 
was that the discovery was a genuine one. M. de 
Quatrefages expressed his opinion that it might be 
regarded as the first human fossil ever discovered 
except in a cave.’ But among the English geolo- 
gists there were some who were not so easily con- 
vinced. One of the teeth was brought to London 
and subjected to microscopical examination ; and 
it was shewn that there were no signs of mineral 
infiltration into its structure. The tooth was like 
one from a recent grave. The jawbone , when 
sawn across at Paris had emitted the odour of fresh 
bone. It was pointed out that the edges of the 
flints found with it were quite sharp and fresh; 
there were no signs of rounding or rolling in an 
ancient river. The workmen were watched. It 
was discovered that they occasionally found means 
to introduce flint implements of modern manufac- 
ture into the gravel. It was observed too that the 
reddish deposit on the bone could easily be im- 
parted to the surface of bones and flints by arti- 
ficial means. Suspicion was thus aroused in many 
quarters, when Mr Busk opened a Celtic grave 
not far from Moulin Quignon, and there found the 
skeleton of a Gaulic warrior minus the lower 
jawbone. The famous jaw of Moulin Quignon was 
I all that was needed to make the skeleton a perfect 
I one. For most men this has settled the question 
of the non-authenticity of the discovery. But 
some still believe in it 

Another famous fossil is the ^Calaveras Skull,’ 
alleged to have been found one hundred and fifty 
feet deep in the shaft of a gold mine at Angelos, 
in Calaveras County, California. The skull is said 
to have come from the gold-bearing gravel ; and 
in the strata above are no less than five beds of 
lava and other volcanic rocks. Professor Whitney 
secured the skull for the Museum of the Califor- 
nian Geological Survey; but he was not the actual 
discoverer, and there is a pretty general impression , 
that he was ‘hoaxed.’ Dr Andrews of Chicago 
investigated the matter, and gives evidence that 
the skull was taken by two of the miners from a 
cave in the valley, and placed in the gravel where 
it was found with a view to hoax the officers of ■ 
the Survey ; and this would explain the fact that | 
there are well-marked traces of stalagmite upon ; 
the skull. This ‘discovery’ ifc was that suggested | 
to the Californian humorist Bret Harte the idea ; 
of his amusing Address to a Fossil Skull. Many : 
of our readers are doubtless already familiar with 
it ; they will pardon our quoting a few lines ^ for 
those who are not. The poet’s exordium is a 
solemn one : 

Speak, 0 man less recent I fragmentary fossil i 

Primal pioneer of pliocene formation, 

Hid in lowest depths below the earliest stratum 
Of volcanic tufa. 

Older than the beasts, the oldest PalJBotherium ; 

Older than the trees, the oldest Cryptogami ; 

Older than the hills, those infantile eruptions 
Of earth’s epidermis i 

He begs the skull to tell its story : what was its 
epoch ^ did its former possessor behold ‘ the dim 
and watery woodland’ of the carboniferous times ; 
or did he live when ‘ cheerful pterodactyls ’ might 
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wer was voucli- parisli. But siicli a wealth of broad fair meadows 
^ and laden orchards lay around ! The upland 

fields were bleaker and more stubboA, but the 
lylok.proeesa, of purple heather covered many defi- 

■y mastication ciencies, at least to the eye oi the lover of beauty ; 

th together ; and the ail-bountiful Hand that planted the earth 

’1 *t‘on crowned the ridges of hills with trees. Such 

J weed kicotian stately in their 

growtli ! Winter had the hardest possible figbt to 
i^softer murmurs of their last robes; even November, 

. my crust was H 

^ November, whose ^leaf is red and sear, found 

!ounty; ^ perfect sunset glory, from gold to 

1 the pieces deepest purple. 

Lssoiui 1’ * I do not believe there are any trees like ours,’ 

Tin mil Arcs cxclaiiued Dorothy Linley ; and I think she ought 
‘ it noted very know, for she had lived with them all her life — 

0 savao-e skulls ^ either when our, or 

-lAfnrrnAfl Qknil rather her story begins. She had scarcely seen a 
ar Diisseldorf ) years ; but things look bright and sharply 

lat of an idiot <iefined seen through the clear atmosphere of 
skulls. Even wonder that she thought so on 

rn near Lie< 7 e afternoon as she stood at the open window, 
e ^ no mark^of looking up the long avenue of pink-aud-white 
;ructure. It is i^orse-chestnuts, while the air was fragrant with the 
e skull which ^^^7 lawn. It was not a mere 

)her or mio-ht meal that was laid in 

IS of a savage.’ Rectory drawing-room. In those days the 

hall drift ^into itself was costly but good, and they drank 

rather too wide *^^7 handed down 

IS merely note ^ former generation and had no handles, 

we posiss of more modern make had. Dorothy’s 

f that ape-man sitting at the table, surveying with a 

intly in certain pleased satisfaction its hospitable spread of 

^ ^ country dainties prepared under her own eye, if 

not with her own hands. They were expecting a 

guest — Madam from the Hall. Mrs Linley’s hands 
‘ ^ were never idle ; the whole parish could bear 

witness to her ^ notableness and her daughters 
were considered models of ^bringing up.’ 

‘You \vould not have liked to live in the town 
i; it had passed where you were born, my dear,’ she said in answer 
, stormy night to Dorothy’s exclamation ; then suffering her 

1 the light and work to drop into her lap, she looked beyond 

0 the country the slight figure at the window, away through the 
tfter the long chestnuts, far back into the past. ‘ I thought as 
1 . Peace was you do when first I walked up this avenue carrying 
md there were you, an infant, in my arms. Your father and I'had 
; that the very had a hard struggle — his means were so small as a 
ided patching curate, and he tried in vain to increase them 
scientific men by teaching-— those were such terrible times; 
p-er of steam ; bread was almost at famine price ; and I have sat 

1 content with with windows and doors bolted and barred, trem- 
their^ ‘ High- bling to hear the people in the streets, for bread- 

lovelties then riots were not uncommon. Everything was taxed, 
ras frequently even the light that came in at the windows ; so 
irity and even many of them were closed up, making the houses 
Time rubs off dark and gloomy. We could hardly believe it, 
them smooth when your father’s cousin Kent Linley, whom he : 
5ut the eddies had not seen for years, wrote to say that the family 
west county “living” was vacant, and sooner than give it to a i 
Squire had a stranger, he offered it to him.’ 

Rector, who ‘It must have been like a glimpse of Paradise, 

3 parishioners mother.’ 

> the doctor ; ‘ It was ; for your father’s health was giving way 

; was such a under the strain. He would have it that you, 
Hall nestled our first child, born just when our troubles were 
L like a link greatest, were the herald of the peace that was 
ye was tucked coming ; and when he gave you his mother’s name, 

IS and home- he called you also Olive. You were the first he 
)mpleted the christened at the little church here, and “ Dorothy 
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Olive the first name he wrote on the parish 
register,^ 

* Was Madam at the Hall then ? ' asked her 
daughter. 

‘ No ; the Sq[mre brought home his bride two 
years later, before your sister was born ; and Mrs 
Melton used to come and see us very often. As 
you know, she gave Juliet her own name. We 
thought it rather fanciful, but could not refuse so 
kind a friend.^ Mrs Linley looked up and smiled 
as the owner of it entered the room — a younger 
copy of herself, small, and with the same sweet 
tender eyes. 

^Mother dear,’ said the new-comer, seating her- 
self beside her, ^ do you know what it is my god- 
mother is coming to talk about this afternoon ? ’ 

* No, my child : perhaps some parish matter.’ 

* Perhaps,’ said Dorothy from the window, ^ it 
may be the long-talked-of visit to London/ 

‘ Oh, if it should I ’ cried Juliet, her face flushing 
with delight at the thought. 

‘ Well, we shall not have long to wait,’ answered 
their mother, laying dowm her work ; ^for I hear 
the wheels coining up the avenue and the Squire’s 
large roomy carriage, drawn by its two sleek w’eM- 
fed horses, drawing up to the door, they all rose to 
receive their guest, - 

CHAPTER ir.— VISITS. 

And so it proved. Around the tea-table the 
purpose was unfolded ; for the vrarm-hearted mis- 
tress of the Hall had come to ask to carry off her 
favourite. ‘ Mr Melton and I have been thinking 
lately,’ she explained, ‘ that if we put it off much 
longer we shall not care to undertake such a 
journey | and we should like to take Juliet to see 
London : it is an old promise ; and we like to have 
young folks about us.’ 

A slight sigh escaped the speaker, and it found 
an echo in the gentle hearts round her. They 
knew that' easy and comfortable as her lot was, 
it did not lack its sad memories, and in three little 
graves in the churchyard on the side of the hill 
were buried the dearest hopes of the Squire and 
his wife. 

Juliet took her godmother’s hand and kissed 
it patefully. ^ How good you are to me 1 ’ she 
whispered. The hand was passed softly over the 
fair cheek, and then the broken thread of talk 
was taken up. 

'^We have another reason also. We think’ (they 
were always one, the Squire and his wife) Hhat 
we ought not to remain strangers to the next heir, 
who you know is my husband’s great-nephew’ 
(here the voice trembled slightly) ; ^ so we have 
arranged to meet him in London, and hope to 
bring him back. We should like him to make 
acquaintance with the old Hall before going abroad, 
as he talks of doing.’ 

We will not follow the ladies in all the plans 
that were necessary to prepare for so great an 
event ; female requirements were much the same 
then as now, only the journey was a more consider- 
able undertaking, occupying several days, as they 
were to post Presently they were joined by the 
Eector, who gave a pleased adherence to the whole 
scheme, ^But,’ he added, looking fondly at his 
younger daughter, ^will this small head bear the 
weight of so much dissipation? She has never; 
left the nest before.’ The thought of the separation ] 


brought a cloud over Juliet’s brow ; but Madam 
said in her sweet way : ^ Such birds will always 
wing their way back ; ’ and the shadows beginning 
to lengthen, she rose to go. It was but a shorf 
walk across the fields, the houses being within 
sight of each other, and the Eector accompanied 
her back to the Hall. 

Before the chestnut blossoms had faded, Dorothy 
found herself at home alone ; but time did not 
hang heavily ; more little services fell upon her, 
and" there were little surprises to prepare, like 
small flints with which to strike light even 
out of a loved one’s absence ,• and the parent 
hearts fearing she might be dull without her 
sister, devised many little pleasures. There were 
long rounds with her father, and kindly wel- 
comes in many lowly homes; then came the 
sweet hay-time, and hospitable teas in comfort- 
able farm-houses; two or three visits were even 
made to the nearest town, a two hours’ drive, and 
there she found many who claimed and valued 
the Hector’s friendship. She always looked back 
upon it as a time of peace. How often we are 
allowed to find an EHm before resuming the weary 
desert march ! 

Letters then did not appear at the breakfast- 
table on the wings of the penny postage, but 
waited for the cover of a friendly frank ; and the 
absence not being a long one, those from our 
travellers were few and far between, Juliet spoke 
of the great city and the sights she had seen ; but 
the streets seemed dark and dull ; people too did 
not seem so cheerful as at home ; and the Squire 
and his friends in their talks often shook their 
heads and said: ^The times were so bad/ that it 
sometimes gave her a frightened' feeling as they 
drove slowly home at night through the dark 
streets with flaring links. She liked best when 
they went a day in the fine Park at Bushy, and 
Stafford Melton had taken them upon the river. 
Yes ; they had met the future heir of Melton 
Hall, and he was to return with them. 

Swiftly the days flew by, till one evening the 
Squire’s carriage waited at the Eectory gate . to 
take them to meet the newly arrived tmvellers, 
and father, mother, and Dorothy gladly obeyed 
the summons. 

In the joy of the sisters’ meeting, Dorothy was 


father : ‘Our newly found nephew, Staffoi^d Melton ; 
we want him to come and be at home among us ; 
and as the Eectory and the Hall have always been 
such old friends, we trust he will follow suit.’ 
The two gentlemen shook hands cordially; and 
then Dorothy in turn found herself face to face 
with the new guest : ‘ Another young friend — Miss 
Dorothy Olive Linley.’ (The Squire, like the 
Yicar of Wakefield, loved a full sounding name.) 

So they all sat down to supper in the old wain- 
scoted parlour, Mr and Mrs Melton declaring there 
was no place like home. Dorothy found herself 
wondering a little at Juliet’s merry flow of talk 
with the grave-looking stranger ; but there was not 
time for reflection ; indeed there was so much to 
hear and . tell, that when the sisters were once 
more together., in their own room, it was not 
until Juliet’s pretty head sank on the pillow for 
very weariness that the eager strains ceased ; they 
died away in a last question : ‘Dorothy, -what do 
you think of Stafibrd Melton V 
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* He has a good face,’ replied Dorothy, raasingly 
xeealling it. 

^ Yes ; hut you should see Ms friend, Gilbert 
Strange/ 

CHAPTER III.— VliSITORS. 

It was not long before Stafford Melton became 
quite at home ; his grave manner was^ only the 
indication of a thoughtful mind, and in nowise 
implied a want of cheerfulness. Cordial as liis 
relations with his uncle became, it was at the 
Rectory lie found the most sympathy. The Squire 
was a politician of the old school, with a whole- 
some dread of anything newfangled, while_ pie 
young man had imbibed some of the rising 
spirit of the age. * Mr Linley was wont to 
say, ‘am a man of peace, and to avoid storms, 
eschew politics / but he lent a willing ear to all 
that was stirring men’s minds— social .g^uestions, 
new inventions, and the winders beginning to be 
■worked by the marvellous power of steam. There 
was often another listener too ; Dorothy followed 
these new tracks of thought, and it was in the 
light of a new experience, every day becoming 
deeper. She never asked herself what it might 
be that made her feel such gladness, only when 
Stafford spoke of his travels in prospect, her heart 
sank at the thought of what life would he like 
when he had gone. 

September came, and then she saw Gilbert 
Strange, Stafford’s close friend, whom the Squire 
had cordially invited to come and join their sport 
when the vacation should set; him free, for he 
w’-as a young barrister. Used to a life in town, 
he threw himself with almost boyish ardour into 
their country pursuits ; and his high spirits and 
courteous wkjB soon endeared him to the jlittle 
circle. He won the Squire’s heart, and many a 
cover they shot over together, for often Stafibrd, 
who was no sportsman by choice, abandoned the 
gun for more peaceful rambles with the Rector and 
deep discussions on the new theories of Oulture. 

‘ You see, Mrs Linley,’ said Gilbert, as he joined 
them one evening to find his truant friend, 

‘ Fortune committed an error in casting our lots in 
life. Stafford ought to have worn my wig and 
gown ; while I — can you not fancy the country 
Squire I should have made ? ’ 

Dorothy, who was sitting near, looked up from 
her work. ‘Do you not think, Mr Strange,’ she 
asked, ‘that it is better to improve your acres 
than to shoot over them V 

‘Miss Dorothy,’ b.e said, in mock-appealing 
tones, ‘I always remark that you are severe upon 
my follies, and the worst part is, your arguments 
are unanswerable. Stafford is happy in having 
so staunch a supporter.’ It was a random shot, 
but Dorothy felt the colour rise to her face ; and 
her mirthful adversary continued : ‘ I must retire 
from the field. — Miss Juliet, will you be more 
lenient, and accord me a shelter V Juliet moved her 
seat to allow him to take one near, with a smile 
of welcome, but said nothing. I think Gilbert 
was beginning to read even her silences, and 
another heart too guessed their meaning. 

Days flew by, but stiU the young men lingered. 
October was dying out with such a flush of glory, 
it seemed like the last kiss of Summer. “ Oh, 
must it ever change to winter?' sighed Dorothy 
as from, their window she watched Juliet start on i 
some Mndiy errand to a cottage near. Only a| 


little while she stepped out of the every-day world 
into the ideal ; her youth’s golden dreams were 
passing away as swiftly as that autumn time. 
Presently, her sister was again in sight, but this 
time not alone. Oh, cruel picture set against the 
fair sky 1 what sharp instinct like a quivering stab 
made it so clear ? The little downcast figure 
lifting its softened eyes in mute apology for the 
pain it gave, and Stafford’s well-known form bend- 
ing towards it with sad earnest pleading. They 
pause at length, and he crushing his hopes in a 
last grasp of the little hand, turned and walked 
quickly away. Dorothy’s heart went out to him 
in pity and unknown sympathy— those two, so 
far apart, and yet both passing through their 
baptism of fire. She could not stand idle ; she 
would go to meet her sister ; there was nothing 
strange in that ; they often did so to each other ; 
and swiftly she hurried down the avenue into 
which Juliet had turned. She was met almost 
sharply. 

‘ wily, Dorothy, why did you come ? Do you 
not see it is raining V 

Yes, the sun had gone down, and a soft October 
shower was dropping on the dead leaves. 

‘ I thought it would be dusk, dear, and you were 
alone.’ 

‘Yes, at least now. But,’ faltered Juliet, ‘I 
met Staftbrd ; ’ and with a sudden outburst, she 
almost sobbed : ‘ Why should he love me ? He 
wanted me to be his wife 1 ’ 

‘ And you could not ? ’ 

‘I ! 0 no— of course not/ Dorothy could not 
see the reason so plainly ; but Juliet seemed to do 
so very conclusively. ‘I am so sorry,’ she went 
on. But her auditor cared to hear no more ; she 
knew it now, and wanted only to take up her 
steely shield of womanly pride. ‘Had we not 
better hasten in?’ she said gently. Already the 
pretty frilled cape on her shoulders hung "limp 
with, the damp, 

CHAPTER IV.— IN DESOLATION UNREPININa. 

That evening Juliet was tired, and sat quietly 
working ; but Dorothy read aloud and talked and 
went through the little home duties with the iron 
entering her soul. 0 true words I None others so 
fitly express the cold hard pressure of a hopeless 
pain. But such brave hearts do not go through 
the conflict unaided ; and often a passing shelter is 
provided, into which they may creep till the worst 
is over. 

The next day Dorothy’s limbs ached, and her 
throat pained her. ‘ She must have taken a chill 
last evening,’ Juliet said ; and for several days 
she kept her room, waited on by loving hands. 
Even a mother’s eyes cannot always discern how 
much is ailment of the body and how much of 
the mind. But Dorothy was almost thankful for 
the pain that laid her quietly by, when nothing 
was expected of her ; the trial could be faced,, 
the burden adjusted for every-day bearing, and 
she was spared even the sight of Staflbrd. She 
heard the horses’ feet beneath her window when 
they came to take leave, and received their kindly 
messages. To Juliet she never again spoke of that 
autumn afternoon. Perhaps Gilbert guessed his 
friend’s secret, and generously forbore to wound 
Mm further by the sight of Ms own success ,* or 
perhaps he read Ms fate so surely iu Juliet’s eyes 
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that he felt secure in waiting. Certainly it was not 
until some months after, when Stafford was away 
in foreign lands, that he came to ask her to be his 
wife. It was not a long engagement There being 
no obstacles, they were soon married, and he took 
; her away to his London home. They sorely missed 
! the bright young girl at the B,ectory, and father 
and mother drew more closely to the one daughter 
left Dorothy had passed into the bloom of 
womanhood before the blow came that broke the 
little circle ; the kindly Bector was laid in the 
village churchyard, and then Mrs Linley and her 
daughter removed into the neighbouring town. 

As if to compensate for some things denied to 
Dorothy's lot in life, Fortune's gifts were cast into 
her lap. The same cousin who years before had 
bestowed the family living, dying childless, again 
benefited his far-away relatives ; and when the 
dear old Squire was gathered to his fathers, he had 
not forgotten the children of his old friend. Thus 
spared the thorn of poverty herself, Dorothy light- 
ened it to many another ; and as time rolled^ on, 
was numbered in the ranks of those dear maiden 
ladies (what should we do without them ?) in 
%vhose lives are hid many an unwritten story, and 
who make the sweetest aunties and such dear old 
friends. 

And did Dorothy lose all sight of Stafford 
Melton ? Fo ; bear witness, years of kindl;^ inter- 
course and loyal friendship. It has been said that 
the hopes of the past are the best seed-bed of the 
future — even crushed and broken ones bear their 
fruit. 

When at length he became master of Melton 
Hall, and brought home his young bride, to whom 
should she, strong and proud in her husband’s love, 
turn so warmly as to his old friends Dorothy and 
her mother ; and when gentle Mrs Linley was laid 
beside her husband, the young mistress at the Hall 
grieved for her almost like a daughter, 

Dorothy Linley and Stafford Melton lived, in 
their respective walks down the pathway of life, 
to see the ripening century roll its wealth of mar- 
vels at the feet of another generation, and rejoiced 
in the development of many of the theories of 
their youth ; yet sometimes, as they looked on the 
old spots, they spoke of years gone by, for they 
were such old friends. 


BABBITS IF FEW ZEALAFD. 

We already have had some remarks on the disas- 
trous increase of rabbits in South Australia ; and 
now comes to us information from Few Zealand, 
that describes the alarming spread of the creatures 
in that colony, into -which they had been impru- 
dently introduced about twenty years ago, under 
a fancied notion of doing good. 

It appears, says our authority, that it is about 
twelve years since the rabbits began to attract atten- 
tion by their numbers and the increasing extent i 
of their ravages in the district of Southland, In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Invercargill, a i 
tract of grass-land was first found to be colonised : 
by a large number of these rodents ; and settlers 
ill more remote parts of the country came from 
time to time to trap a few of the animals, and 
carry them away to various localities in the 
interior. By this means new centres of reproduc- 


tion were created ; and with the idea of conferring 
a benefit upon tlieir neighbourhood the colonists 
were unwittingly spreading and multiplying what 
has now proved a uniform post. The rabbits them- 
selves gradually moved onwards, in ever-increasing 
numbers, leaving what was once a country of roll- 
ing sward and valuable grass-land a complete 
■ desert. During the last two j’-ears the greatest im- 
pulse seems to have been given to their migration, 
and they may now be found in suitable localities 
swarming on the banks of rivers, in the sunny 
grassy uplands, and surmounting the highest 
ranges of hills. 

It has been calculated that, from the number of 
times they breed, the number of their progeny, 
and the early age at which the young begin to 
reproduce their species, a pair of rabbits will mul- 
tiply to the amount of a million and a quarter 
in the space of four years 1 When the exceptional 
advantages which they meet with in Few Zealand 
are considered, in the absence of enemies, the 
sparse population of the country, and the abund- 
ance of food which they can obtain, it is not sur- 
prising that they have increased enormously. 

The matter indeed is becoming one of very 
great danger to the welfare of the colony ; so much 
so, that a special Commission has been appointed 
by the government to inquire into the subject. : 
Without quoting an array of figures to prove the i 
harm which has been wrought in a few short 
years, it may truly be said that large tracts of rick 
pasture-land have been converted into a veritable 
wilderness. The sheep-farmers and cattle-raisers 
find their occupation is becoming impossible. The 
yield of wool is falling off fifty and sixty per cent, 
in quantity, while its quality is deteriorating. 
The lack of food has caused many farmers who i 
used to kill two thousand five hundred animals 
out of a stock of sixteen thousand, to reduce their 
stock to a few hundreds, hardly any of which are 
fit to be killed. The number of Jambs in propor- 
tion to the ewes kept has fallen from sixty-five or 
seventy per cent, to in some cases twelve and a 
half per cent. 

It must not be imagined that no efforts have 
been made to keep down the pests. Large num- 
bers of men and clogs are employed specially for 
the purpose of shooting and trapping the rabbits. 
In one run, where scarcely a rabbit was to be seen 
three years ago, there are now sixteen men and 
one hundred and twenty dogs employed ; costing 
the lessee twopence for each rabbit-skin brought 
in, and ten shillings per week for each man, be- 
sides the expense of keep and powder and shot 
And the numbers killed are enormous. On this 
run, says the official Beport, the average number 
of rabbits killed weekly is between four and five 
thousand; and though thirty-six thousand were 
killed in 1875, yet the report is that there is no 
appreciable decrease.- On another run, close on 
sixteen thousand rabbits were killed during the 
first three months of the year 1876 at a cost of 
twopence a skin* On a third, the expense each 
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^eek aTerages twentj-seveii pounds ; and fifty animal winch will reproduce itselt a million ana a 
thousand rabbits were killed in ' the first four quarter times in the space of four years, extra- 
months of 1876. On a fourth run, nine men are ordinary means must be adopted, 
employed with sixty dogs, killing at the rate of ' ^ '* ^ 

two thousand per week. THE, MONTH: 

One landowner, in despair of reclaiming a large sciEifCE and abts. 

tract of land infested by these destructive rodents, ( the Transport of Solid and Liquid Particles 
inclosed an area of ten thousand acres with a solid in Sewer Gases/ is the title of a short paper by Dr 
masonry wall, the foundations of which were dug Frankland, read at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
down to the hard rock, to prevent any chance of That particles of many kinds are constmitly floating 
the rabbits burrowing under it. Seven years were in the atmosphere, even at great heights, is well 
occupied in erecting this *great wall ’ — an undertak- known. At times noxious or deadly particles are 
ing comparable with the ancient walls built in the diffused among the mass, and disease and death 
north of England to keep out the Piets and Scots are the consequence. ^ Dr Frankland has proved by 
— and thirty-five thousand pounds were expended experiment that noxious particles can be conveyed 
in the course of the work. Wliat a happy family long distances, and he sums up his conclusions 
the countless myriads of rabbits in that area must thus : ‘ 1. The moderate agitation of a liquid does 
be, if they have not already starved themselves not cause the suspension of liquid particles capable 
to death I This heroic remedy was adopted not of transport by the circumambient air, and there- 
only in New Zealand but in Victoria ; for others fore the flow of fresh sewage through a properly 
of our Australasian colonies besides New Zealand constructed sewer is not likely to be attended by 
have (as we have already shewn in the former the suspension of zymotic matters in the air of the 
article) suffered from a scourge of conies. Tasmania sewer. 2. The breaking of minute gas bubbles on 
and Victoria and South Australia have been made the surface of a liquid is a potent cause of the 
the victims of a misplaced confidence in the virtues suspension of ^ transportable liquid particles in the 
of the rabbit. The chief inspector of sheep in surrounding air ; and therefore when, through the 
Tasmania, writing in 1875, stated that at that stagnation of sewage, putrefaction sets in, and 
time the rabbits were consuming sufficient food causes the generation of gases, the suspension of 
to support two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, zymotic matters in the air of the sewer is extremely 
and thus causing a direct annual loss to the colony likely to occur. 3. It is therefore of the greatest 
of sixty-two thousand pounds, without taking into importance to the health of towns, villages, and 
account the money expended in keeping them even isolated houses, that foul liquids should pass 
down. In all these colonies special laws have freely and quickly through sewers and drain-pipes, 
been made for the purpose of dealing with these so as to complete their discharge from the sewerage 
troublesome inhabitants. The main feature of the system before putrefaction sets in.^ 
i system adopted is that trustees are appointed, who The Birmingham Corporation sewage-works 
have pow'er to levy a rate on the lands in ^ pro- comprise a farm of two hundred and sixty-six 
claimed districts,' the proceeds of which are ex- acres in the valley of the Tame. The outflow of 
I pended in a specially organised campaign against the two main sewers is treated with lime, which 
I the rabbits ; and generally good results have throws down the solid matters ; and after the sew- 
followed these operations. There are runs in age has crossed a few tanks, the liquid portion 
Tasmania on which a good shot could bag three flows into the Tame in a condition much less 
to four hundred bunnies in a day six years ago, impure than the water of the river itself. The 
! but where half-a-dozen could not now be seen "in deposited sludge amounts to nearly four hundred 
the same time. tons a day. Great part of 'this is utilised by 

Some enterprising individuals have put into ^ double- digging ' of it into the land, three years 
practice the old motto that ‘Out. of evil cometh being required to dig the whole farm. Another 
good/ by buying up the slaughtered hosts of part is converted into Roman cement by General 
I rabbits, cooking their bodies, and preserving them Scott's process, 
ill tins as an article of food, and preparing their The results appear to he satisfactory, for we are 
skins for the market. Nearly half a million rabbit- informed that ‘the rye-grass grown on the farm 
skins were exported from Hobart-Town in 1874, averages from thirteen to fourteen tons an acre 
valued at three thousand seven hundred and at each cutting,, and several cuttings are obtained 
twenty-five pounds. ^ ^ each year. After each cutting the land is im- 

What' has been done in Australia and Tasmania mediately irrigated thoroughly with sewage, and 

ougit facie to be as easily accomplished in in about three weeks the next crop is generally 

New Zealand, So urgent, however, .are the repre- ready for '^cutting.' 

sentations of the farmers-— and so great the fear At Manchester the Health Committee collect, 
of the government, which derives a large revenue the excrementitious matters and other house-refuse 
from the rents paid for land, that this source of in properly constructed vans, which are cleansed 
income wiR fail, as the land threatens soon to after each journey to the yard in the outskirts, 
become worthless — ^that it is proposed to supple- There the whole mass is sorted; and what that 
ment such measures by a state grant in. aid of sorting involves may be judged of from the fact 
the war against the invaders, and by the intro- that the quantity collected each week amounts to 
duetion of natural enemies, such as stoats, weasels, about three thousand tons, comprising ‘paper, 
ferrets, and hawks ; and meatis have already one ton; rags, three tons; dead dogs, cats, rats, 
been taken to send a few of our surplus stock guinea-pigs, and other animals, two tons ; stable 

of these invaluable animals from England. If manure, seventeen tons ; meat tins and old tin 

ordinary measures of this kind are not sufilcient and iron, thirty-three tons ; refuse from slaughter- 
to keep in check the inordinate Increase of an houses and fish-shojps, sixty tons ; broken pots, 
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bottles, and glasses, eighty tons ; vegetable refuse, 
door-mats, table-covers, floor-cloths, and old straw 
mattresses, one hundred tons ; fine ashes, one 
thousand two hundred and thirty tons ; cinders, 
one thousand four hundred tons/ 

In a communication to the Scientific and Me- 
chanical Society of Manchester, from the Proceed'- 
ings of which these particulars are taken, it is 
further stated that ^not only is patent manure 
produced, hut disinfecting powder, mortar, fuel, 
and other useful commodities, all from the vilest 
refuse; and another matter for wonder is that all 
this abominable stuff is worked up with so little 
offensive smell arising from it. In addition to 
these works, there are workshops in ^ which the 
Corporation make their own vans, pails, harness, 
and other requisite appliances for dealing with the 
new system of treating town-refuse/ ^ rlo coal is 
bought : the cinders brought in ^ furnish fuel 
enough for all the furnaces and heating apparatus, 
and for the ‘destructors,' in which the absolute 
x^efiise which 'was formerly piled in huge heaps in 
different parts of the city, is burnt into harmless- 
ness, while the heat is communicated to a neigh- 
bouring ‘concretor/ ‘The spent fuel/ we are 
told, ‘ is carted to the mills, and is there converted 
into mortar, a mortar -too of the best description, 
as the samples of brickwork built with it abund- 
antly testify/ Some of the most offensive refuse 
is passed through the ‘ carbonisers,' and ‘ is resolved 
' into a perfectly harmless material/ From all this 
we learn that the art of keeping a town thoroughly 
clean may be made to occupy a high place among 
the useful arts. 

The manufacture of iodine by distillation of 
seaweed, established a few years ago in the isle of 
Tyree and other parts of the West Highlands, 
still goes on, and as is stated, with tenfold increase. 
The selling price, which used to be Is. 3d. per 
ounce, is now not more than 5|d. 

In America it has been discovered that the 
canker-worm, which infests fruit-trees to a mis- 
chievous extent, can be effectually checked and 
destroyed by smearing the stem and branches with 
printers' ink. It is interesting to know that there 
are two ways in which printers’ ink can be made 
use of for the suppression of pests. And in Franck 
experience has proved that the Phylloxera can be 
destroyed by planting red maize between the rows 
of vines. The insects quit the vines and attack 
the maize-roots. 

Meteorologists are well aware of the fact, that as 
a rule the &rometer rises and falls twice within 
the twenty-four hours. Wherever observations 
are made, this movement is seen ; and attempts 
have been made to refer it to the influence of 
tides in the air. But what causes the aerial tides ? 
Some observers say magnetism, others say heat 
and differences of temperature. Mr Blanford, 
meteorological reporter to the government of 
India, has studied the subject; and in a com- 
munication to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he 
remarks : ‘ It appears in a high degree probable 
that a great part of the diurnal irregularity of the 
barometric tides is due to the transfer of air from 
land to sea, and versd^ and to a similar tiansfer, 
which may be proyed to take place between the 
plains and the mountains. But the phenomenon 
is very complex, and much study and labour are 
yet required to unravel its elements, consisting as 
they do partly of elastic and reactionary pressure, 


|)artly of dynamic pressure, and partly of varia- 
tions in the static pressure of the atmosphere. 
Till this shall have been done, and it shall be 
found, after all, that heat and its effects are insuffi- 
cient to explain the phenomenon, it seems prema- 
ture to resort to magnetic and electrical pheno- 
mena for the explanation of the barometric tides/ 

Amateur meteorologists would do well to remem- 
ber that the trustworthiness of the anemometer as 
a measurer of the force of the wind is seriously 
affected by the presence of trees ; even a single 
tree will exert a disturbing influence. For wind- 
observations, the more open the space the better. 
We hear that the Meteorological Office is about to 
place at a high elevation an anemometer which 
will indicate its work to the observer below by 
telegraph. In the study of the weather, it would 
often be of advantage to know the rate and force 
of the wind on the top o|^ Paul’s or Ben Lomond. 

It had been noticed tlSt ozone was developed by 
the spray of water when under pressure ; Signor 
Bellucci was thereby induced to make observations 
at the Falls of Terni ‘to ascertain if ozone was 
produced by the natural pulverisation of the water, 
especially as he had often noticed there the charac- 
teristic odour of ozone.’ The tests employed com- 
pletely demonstrated the presence of ozone, and 
that the quantity varied with the volume of water 
rushing over the Falls. From this result Signor 
Bellucci concludes that wherever water is con- 
verted into powder or spray, whether by a cascade, 
a torrent, or by the rolling of waves, there ozone is 
produced. ‘ It is noteworthy that the air over the 
surface of the ocean is richer in ozone than that 
collected on land. Hence the production of ozone 
may be due to the electrical state induced by the 
friction of the minute drops of water against one 
another, which is increased by the mineral matter 
suspended or even dissolved in the water.’ 

Land flooded by the sea generally remains baiyen 
many years. The Journal of the Chemical Society 
gives a German chemist’s explanation of the reason 
why. The land is charged with too large a pro- 
portion of chlorine salts ; it has a tendency to 
remain damp ; and there is a formation of ferrous , 
snlphate, which, as is known, exerts a very pre- 
judicial influence on plant-growth. Land when 
brought into this condition by an inflow of the sea, 
should be drained as quickly as possible, and sown 
with grass or clover and allowed to rest Experience 
shews that it recovers its fertility sooner if treated , 
in this way, than when cultivated all the year 
round as arable land. 

In the course of a lecture on the Motion of 
Waves in Air and Water, by Professor Guthrie, a 
light, hollow india-rubber ball was floated on 
water, and a vibrating tuning-fork was held near 
it. The ball moved towards and followed the 
fork. Why? Borne people might say that the 
fork attracted the ball; but the lecturer decided 
that attraction had nothing to do with it. Each 
oscillation of a wave is followed by a reflection, : 
in this case, the reflection pushed the farther side , 
of the. ball ; from which the conclusion was drawn 
‘ that there is no such thing as attraction — ^that the 
apparent puli wiE be found to be a push from the 
opposite (Erection. The approach,’ said Professor 
Guthrie, ‘need not necessarily be called attraction, 
and it is better in all cases to substitute the word 
approach, which is a fact, for attraction, wMcL is 
,a tlxeory/ 
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*~ilr Siemens' paper on the Bathometer, which later for every degree of latitude, going northwards, 
we noticed some months ago, is now published in The coast of Labrador is described as similar to 
the PJiilomMcal Transa&tiom. Objections have that of ISTorway, bare and rocky, and cut by fiords, 
been made to the instrument as an indicator of some of which penetrate seventy miles inland, 
the depth of the sea, because the sea-level is A summer cruise along that coast would he an 
disturbed by the attraction of large masses of interesting adventure for some of our yachtsmen, 
land. Mr Siemens answers that he is aware of The Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
the objection ; that the bathometer is not expected does not confine itself exclusively to science, but 
to do more than indicate comparatively small makes^ itself useful in other ways. One of these 
variations in total terrestrial attraction, which the ways is fish-culture ; and we find from a recent 
hydrographer or navigator using the instrument Report, that in three years 1873-75, the Institution 
will £ive to interpret according to the circimi- distributed forty millions of fish. Among these, 
stances of the case. If the zero-point of the instru- shad and two kinds of salmon were the most 
ment varies with the latitude, or in consequence numerous. The distribution is carried on under 
of special geological causes, we must bear in mind the superintendence of Professor Baird, an Ameri- 
that these causes are of a permanent character, can naturalist of high repute, 
and that when an ocean has been once surveyed A recently published part of the Royal Asiatic 
by means of the bathometer, the special local Society's Journal contains a report of a meeting 
conditions become observed facts, and would thus held some months ago in which Sir PL Rawiinson 
serve to increase the value of the bathometer as an stated that from the further investigations that 
instrument for measuring the depth of the . sea had taken place there was reason to believe ^ that 
without the use of the sounding-line. the Hittites -were really the chief people interven- 

At a meeting held at Salem, Massachusetts, a ing between Egypt and Assyria, and that to them 
lecture on 'Visible Speech^ was delivered by we owe the intercommunication of the art of those 
Professor Graham Bell, who, by means of the two countries.' 

drum in a human ear cut from a dead subject, has At the same meeting, Professor Monier Williams, 
succeeded > in producing a phonaiitograph. The in giving an account of his visit to India, men- 
ear is placed in the end of an ordinary speaking- tioned that while there he had heard the learned 
trumpet; on speaking into the trumpet the drum men speak Sanscrit with astonishing fiueiicy ; and 
IS set in motion ; this moves the style ; the style that in his opinion the day is approaching when 
traces the effect on a plate of smoked glass; and by Sanscrit will be as much studied in England as 
means of a camera the curves and lines can be Greek. 

exhibited to a large number of spectators. The One of the English delegates w;ho took part in 
five vowels make five different curves ; and ac- the International Statistical Congress held ^ last 
cording to Mr Beli, there is no such thing as a September at Biida-Pesth, remarks on the disad- 
sound or tone pure and simple, but each is a com- vantage under which the Hungarians lie in their 
posite of a number of tones ; and the wavelets by isolation from other nations by their language. 
%vhich these are produced can also be shewn on a It is a serious obstacle to their development ; and 
screen. Tables of the various symbols have been as antipathies of race prevent their adoption of 
drawn .up, and found useful for educational pur- German, he recommends that they should take to 
poses, as was demonstrated by a young deaf and English. In this he says : ' There would be no 
dumb pupil from the Boston Institution, who race difficulties, and the use of English would aid 
interpreted the symbols at sight. the Hungarians in more- ways than one, and secure 

Professor Bell has improved the method devised for them a predominance on the Lower Danube.' 
by ins father, formerly of University College, If the present enthusiasm for African travel 
London, for rendering speech visible ; and as is should continue, Africa will, before many years are 
well known, membranes have long been used for over, cease to be an unknown country. Travellers 
experiments in acoustics. Some of our readers from Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, and Portu- 
may remember the experiments of Mr W". H. gal, are either actually at work or about to com- 
Barloiv, F.R..S., described in his paper ' On the mence their explorations, in addition to the 
Pneumatic Action which accompanies the Articiila- Englishmen who are always pushing their way 
tioii of the Human Voice,' read two years ago at into the interior. And now that Colonel Gordon 
the Royal Society, and published in voL 22 of their (Gordon Pasha) has been apx:>ointed by the Khedive 
Proceedings. And within the past few weeks we of Egypt governor of Sudan, facilities for travel 
learn that the telephone has been so far improved in the equatorial regions may be looked for, and 
that an account of a public meeting was talked /Ethiopia will cease to be, a mystery. 


into one end of a wire and was, distinctly heard 
and understood at a distance of eighteen miles. 


We are informed that the use of leather belts 
for transmission of power in factories is more 


There is good news for eaters of fish, for the widely spread in the manufacturing districts than 
government of Newfoundland have recently ascer- is implied in our paragraph on that subject {ante^ 
tained from the survey made by Professor Hind, p. 63), and that in the Anchor Thread Works at 
under their authority, that the fishing-grounds off Paisley, where the belts were adopted four years 
the coast of Labrador cover an area of more than ago, two thousand five hundred horse-power are 
seven thousand geographical square miles ; about a transmitted by means thereof, 
thousand more than the Newfoundland fisheries. We take this opportunity of correcting an error 
And there is good prospect of duration, for the in our recent on Austrian Arctic Discovery^ 

Arctic drift brings down infinite quantities of the Lieutenant Payer's farthest point north ought to 
infiisorial animals on which the cod-fish delight have been 82° 5^ instead of 85° 5'. 

to feed. Owing to the higher latitude, the fishing - - - — ■■■ ' 

season varies from that of Newfoundland ; and it Printed and Published by W. & E. Chambees, 47 Pater- 
is found that the cod approach the shore one week noster How, London, and 339 High. Street, Edinbubgh. 
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The whole thing was a beautiful piece of acting, 

THE HIGH-METTLED RACEB. evoking throughout sentiments of pleasure and 
At Cooke’s well-known travelling Circus there admiration. Nothing but kindness and long 
may be seen some remarkable performances with training could have made the horse so clever in 
horses and small ponies that have been trained Icnowing wdiat to do and to do it well. The feat 
for the purpose. In London, at Hengler’s Circ[iie, was the more surprising as horses usually have a 
as it is called, there is a fine stud of horses, which dread of fire which is not easily conquered. It 
commands general admiration. Without depre- will be understood that the fire had been so 
elating modern establishments of this kind, our adroitly managed as to effect no injury on the 
recollections go back to Astley’s Amphitheatre, theatre, and that there never had been any real 
near Westminster Bridge, as it used to be thirty danger. 

to forty years ago, under the management of the On another evening at Astley’s a still more 
late Mr Diicrow. The feats there performed by remarkable piece of acting by a white horse 
some of the horses were exceedingly wonderful, named Prince, was offered for public entertaiu- 
The animals seemed to possess a degree of human ment. It was in a play called the High-mettled 
intelligence. They were accomplished actors. Their Racer. The play was in several successive acts, 
powers of simulation with a view to entertain and designed to represent different stages of degra- 
spectators went far beyond what any one could dation in the career of a horse from youth to old 
expect whose knowledge is confined to the ordi- age. The spectacle was painful but touching, and 
nary class of horses. We will mention a few unfortunately in too many cases true to nature, 
particulars regarding the horses at Astle/s as they We shall endeavour to describe some of the scenes, 
occur to our memory. When the piece opens, we have a view of an 

One evening the performance represented a English country mansion. In front there are 
house on fire. All the inhabitants of the dwell- several mounted huntsmen in scarlet coats ready 
ing had managed to escape except a lady in to set out on a fox-chase. They are waiting till a 
an upper story. You saw her at a window young lady comes out of the mansion to accompany 
throwing about her arms wildly, and screaming them. We see the lady, who is properly equipped 
for help. Her appeals to the assembled crowd for riding, descend the steps at the doorway, and 
beneath were heart-rending. The firemen could by the aid of a groom mount a young and beauti- 
not reach her, for the stair was seemingly in a fully shaped white horse that is in readiness for 
blaze, and there was no fire-escape. The spectators her. She speaks to it affectionately, and calls it 
in the theatre were wrought up to an agony, it her dear Prince. The elegant form of the animal, 
being but too evident that the poor lady was its proud bearing, its glossy coat, and the spirited 
doomed to perish by a painful and violent death, way it prances about, excite general admiration. 
In the midst of the commotion, a horse which After a little galloping to shew its paces, the horse 
belonged to the lady rushed upon the stage. In with its fair rider goes off with the huntsmen and 
its stable it had heard the screams of dts mistress, hounds in pursuit of a fox — that was also a taught 
and hastened to do its best to save her. Without actor in its way— which leads the party through , 
saddle or bridle, it was seen to rush into the house, a variety of difficulties, such as climbing up rocks, 
and to climb the stair amidst flames and volumes leaping over hedges, and so forth, till at length, 
of smoke. It reached the apartment where the when on the point of being run down, it dashes 
lady was. She mounted on its back, holding into the cottage of a poor old woman, who humanely 
by the mane, and the horse descending the, stair gives it shelter. She takes up the fox lovingly in 
brought her safely to the ground. Prolonged her arms, and saves it from seemingly impending 
shouts of applause rewarded the hazardous exploit, destruction. That may be called the first stage 
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At the beginning of next act, tbe borse is to 
appearance several years older, and is no longer lit 
for racing or bunting. The My, its first owner, 
bad from some circumstances been compelled to 
part %vitb it. Erom its swiftness in running, it 
bad been purchased to run at celebrated horse- 
races, at which it , had on several occasions won 
prizes, and its sprightliness obtained for it the 
name of the High-mettled Eacer. After this it 
was transferred from one owner to another, always 
in a descending scale, until poor Prince is seen 
in the condition of a cab-horse in the streets of 
London, It has somewhat the look of its former 
state, but is terribly broken down in figpe and 
spirit. Its plump and glossy appearance is gone. 
It is dirty and dejected. It hangs its head^ droop- 
ingly down. Its ribs shine through its skin. Its 


spectators. They can hardly believe they are only 
looking at a play, for the simulation is perfect. 
Staggering along with its draught under the cruel 
urging of the whip, the moment arrives when 
Prince can go no further. Its unhappy span of 
life is terminated. It suddenly drops down under 
its weary load — to die, and be relieved of all its 
troubles. Unyoked from the cart, and relieved of 
its harness, there it is stretched out, with a crowd 
of idlers al30ut it, seemingly at the last gasp, and 
offering in its fate a dreadful instance of unde- 
served cruelty to animals. ‘ Man^s inhumanity to 
man makes "countless thousands mourn.’ Quite 
true ; but, alas, inhumanity to man is nothing in 
comparison with the inhumanity which is reck- : 
lessly exercised towards the horse. 

There is a concluding scene in the life of the ' 
horse we have been describing, which must on no i 
account he omitted. While lying in the street in 
its death-struggle, and when preparations were ■ 
making to drag it off to the shambles, a lady who 
is passing recognises the dying animal as being her 
favourite horse Prince, which she had ridden years 
ago at the fox-chase. At the same time the poor 
beast faintly lifting its head, recognises its old 
mistress, and with failing eyes seems to implore 
her compas^on. In a state of distraction, the lady 
kneels down, takes the horse’s head in her lap, 
speaks to it consolingly, and once more calls it 
her dear Prince. Oh, what she would not do to 
revive the dying animal, and ^ve Prince a new 
lease of existence I Just at this juncture, in the 
manner of the old plays, when something super- 
natural was required to get over a serious diffi- 
ctjlty, a „sylph“like being in the character of a 


THE LAST OF THE HABDOHS. 

CHAPTER XVir. — ^MRS TIPPER TO THE RESCUE. 

There was the gravest reason for anxiety respect- 
ing Lilian’s future. Marian at her very best, and 
with the strongest motive for making herself agree- 
able to Lilian, had never been a companion for 
her • and now ! Would it be possible for Lilian 
to remain at Fair\dew for even the three or four 
months untH Philip’s return ? I had very grave 
doubts upon the point. 


covery which had been made, as mi^ch out of sight 
as possible. 
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As yet it was only in Marian’s altered bearing 
towards tba servants tlmt tlie effect which the 
change in her position had upon her could be 
seen. She had many a time expressed her opinion 
that Lilian was not sufficiently dignified in her 
bearing towards her inferiors, and she was now 
shewing us what she considered to be the proper 
deportment of a mistress ; though the effect was 
somew.hat marred by their reception of it 

But it did me real good to see the fealty of one 
and all to Lilian. That Marian should at once 
pass to the head of the table was, I suppose, under 
; the circumstances, to be expected ; and neither 
: Mrs Tipper nor Lilian appeared in the slightest 
degree annoyed by it ; both, perhaps, too much 
absorbed to care where they sat. But I was some- 
"what amused to find that the arrangement of the 
breakfast things was swiftly altered; and so far 
as the replacing the urn, cups and saucers, and so 
forth went, where Lilian sat was made the head 
of the table. Marian looked very indignant and 
rather foolish ; but she could not very well protest 
at that moment. 

I am afraid I did a little enjoy witnessing her 
mortification, when Marian found that Lilian was ; 
treated with as much deference as though she 
were a queen, and invariably served before herself. 
Saunders, indeed, made quite a demonstration of 
obeying Lilian’s slightest glance ; whilst the new 
power was very indifferently waited upon by his 
subordinate. It was no use giving orders ; Saunders 
was deaf and dumb and blind, so far as Marian 
was concerned. He could not, and would not, 
look over her indecent haste in stepping into 
his beloved young mistress’s place ; and as I 
afterwards found, he had made up his mind to 
leave Fairview immediately the change that had 
taken place was made known ; and having Lilian 
to refer to for a character, was independent of 
Marian’s patronage, and took delight in shewing 
that he was. 

Lilian’s past kindness to them was beginning to 
bear fruit amongst the servants. Every one in the 
house seemed desirous to prove their love and 
sympathy with her now. She had informed me 
that she meant to lose no time in putting Marian 
in possession, and very quickly proved that she 
was in earnest. As soon as we four were alone 
together in the morning-room, she quietly began, 
looking a great deal more self-possessed than the 
Lilian of yesterday : 

^ I do not know precisely what has to be done ; 
but I suppose some legal form has to be gone 
through to put you in possession of — ^your — rights, 
Marian ; I have therefore telegraphed for the soli- 
citor. He will tell you what has to be done ; 
and I hope it may be got through as quickly as 
possible, for all our sakes.’ 

‘Well, dear, I leave all that to you. I don’t 
want to hurry you'; no one could behave more 
kindly about it than you have, for I’m sure it 

must be dreadful to have to give up all .But 

there; of course you will live here with me,’ 
added Marian, in an outburst of good-nature. ‘ I ’ll 
give you as much as you meant to give me, 
and’ 

‘Pray’ 

‘ But I must say it, dear. I am not going to 
forget all your kindness to me. Ho one shall be 
able to say that- 1 have not behaved generously.* 

‘I am sure you mean well,’ returned Lilian, 


shrinking nervotisly under the generosity, ‘But 
I do not as yet quite know what I shall do. Of 
course Auntie and Mary and I must be together, 
and we none of us mind being poor. Perhaps 
Mary and I could try opening a little school 
with a glance towards me. 

‘We shall contrive to get on very well, dearie/ 

, was my cheerful little rejoinder. 

Marian was about to protest ; but Lilian gravely 
went on : ‘ If I can in any way do without accepting 
your — kindness, you must excuse my saying that 1 
prefer independence.’ 

Ho mention, I believe no thought of Arthur 
Trafford in connection with her future life. She 
seemed to realise that if he had not already 
deserted her he would do so very shortly : it was 
only a question of time. 

‘ Oh, you mustn’t talk like that, you know ! ’ 
said Marian ; ‘ you mustn’t, really. It sounds like 
pride ; and why should you be too proud to take 
an allowance, -when I was not ? At anyrate you 
must, and shall, take as much as Pa used to allow 
me— two hundred a year, you know with the air 
of feeling that she was acting very largely. 

‘ Please excuse me now ; I have something to 
attend to up-stairs,’ said Lilian, moving towards 
the door. ‘ Come, Mary,’ 

I promptly rose to accompany her. Marian 
looked as though her good-nature was becoming 
exhausted. 

‘ Oh, by-the-bye, stop a moment. Miss Haddoiu 
I shall not be in need of a companion ; at least, if i 
I have one, I should like to choose for myself; so 
perhaps, under the circumstances, you will not 
require a long notice. You couldn’t expect itj 
and’ 

‘ I shall not require any notice whatever from 
you,’ was my cheerful rejoinder. ‘My engage- ! 
ment was with Miss Farrar.’ 

‘ You forget I am Miss Farrar.’ 

‘ You will very often have to put up with my 
forgetfulness upon that point while I remain at ' 
Fair view,’ was my mental comment. But I gravely j 
informed her that she need have no fears about 
my being troublesome in any way. 

Mrs Tipper had been silent during bur conver- 
sation, apparently thinking over some little plan 
of her own ; but she rose at once to 'accompany 
Lilian and me, no way deterred by Marian’s pro- 
tests. For the first time I noticed a quiet dignity 
in her bearing, which sat extremely well upon her, 
as she said : ‘My place is by the side of my dear 
Lilian.’ 

As I had expected, an early train brought 
Arthur Trafford, eager to recommence his efforts 
to persuade Lilian to fall in with his wishes ; and 
perhaps not without hope that, now she had had 
time to realise what the giving up would really be, 
he would find her more plastic in his hands. As I 
have said, such as it was, his love was sincere — only 
one thing seemed worse than losing her ; and he 
would not lose her without a desperate struggle; 
He came, prepared to^ exert all his powers of 
persuasion. Her firmness, or obstinacy he 
chose to call it, had quite taken him by surprise, 
and he could not as yet believe in it, being more 
inclined t6 scribe it to temper than to eonviction. 
He met with a little rebuff in the outset, in her 
unwillingness to see him alone. He had been 
shewn into the library, where she was sitting with 
Mrs Tipper and me ; and in reply to his invitation 
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assuring Mr Wentworth, with tearful eyes and 
clasped hands, that whatever others might think, 
she meant to uphold her dearest Lilian ; in 
contrast with certain little speeches addressed 
to Marian, which occasionally met my ears. One 
thing "was evident, she did not wish to get out of 
favour with the new powder. 

There was no fencing between the two men. A 
sharp hand-to-hand encounter for a few moments, 
and then friendship lay dead. Eobert Wentworth 
had spoken his mind ; and the other had declared 
that from thenceforth all friendship was over 
behveen them. 

Arthur Trafford was in some measure perhaps 
to be pitied, at this crisis of his life. Enervated 
by a life of luxury and indolence, he probably 
lacked the power to put his shoulder to the 
wheel, and try to earn a living for himself and 
Lilian. Supposing the idea to have crossed his 
mind, and he was not so utterly ^worthless that, it 
may not have done so, he must have realised j 
what terribly uphill work it would be to com- | 
mence the struggle for a livelihood at eight-and- 
twenty, and with no special aptitude or prepara- 
tion for any profession. He had lost all : the girl 
he loved ? her fortune, and his friend ; and I will 
do him the justice to say that the loss of Bobert 
Wentworth’s friendship was no light trouble to 
him, though he himself had cast it off. He was 
a poorer man than I had imagined him to be ; 
having, in fact, lived upon the principal of the 
small sum left him by his father, and depending 
upon his marriage with Lilian for future supply. 

I was heartily glad when the matter was in Mr 
Markham’s hand, and so far placed beyond dis- 
pute ; after which we were for a short time left 
undisturbed by Arthur Trafford and his sister. 
But one visitor made her appearance at Fairview, 
who occasioned Marian not a little mortification, 
of which I was an unwilling witness. It was the 
third morning after the discovery had been made 
known. Lilian, who spent most of her time in 
her own room with Mrs Tipper, had asked me to 
bring her a book from tlie drawing-room. I 
entered the room, and had just reached the table 
where I was to find the book, when the sound of 
half-suppressed sobbing warned me that I was 
intruding upon some one ; and glancing round, 

I was astonished to see Marian seated on one of 
the couches, and the figure of a homely-looking 
woman kneeling at her ieet, with her hands raised 
as if in supplication, and tears streaming from her 
eyes. In another moment I recognised Mrs Pratt ; 
and hastily catching up the book I wanted, 
turned to quit the room, quite as much averse to 
intrude as they could desire me to be. But Mrs 
Pratt had recognised me, and entreated me to stay 
and try to help her. 

^ You are the lady who came with Miss Farrar 
that day. ' Do, pray ma’am, try w’’hat you can to 
persuade Miss Beed not to injure the dear young 
lady, who has been so good to her.’ 

‘I am afraid I have no power to do so, Mrs 
Pratt,’ I returned. 

^Beally, aunt, I little thought this would be 
the consequence of my telling you about my good 
fortune. It doesn’t seem natural to take it in that 
•way, it really doesn’t ! I made sure you had come 
to see the place and congratulate me, and I had 
you shewn in here on purpose that you might see 
1 for jmurself. But instead of being glad, you behave 


like this, wanting me to give it all up, and before 
Miss Haddon too ! ’ 

‘You know what I have told you ; pray, think 
better of it, Miss Beed, dear.’ 

I had reached the door again, when Mrs Pratt’s 
words caused me to pause, my pulses throbbing a 
little more rapidly than usual What if there 
were in truth some bar to Marian’s right, and Mrs 
Pratt knew it ? I waited. 

‘ What you have told me is no reason for giving 
up what belongs to me,* angrily returned Marian. 
‘And I must once more remind you that I am 
Miss Farrar now.’ :: 

‘ It is a reason, and a good one. I have told you 
w^hy your mother would never have made use of 
that paper; and if you turn against that sweet 
young lad,y, who was so good to you, nothing but 
sorrow will come of it.’ 

‘It’s all nonsense saying Ma would not have 
made use of it. How could she, when Pa had the 
paper in his own possession ? ’ 

‘ I believe he only had it amongst the letters 
and papers she wished to be sent him after her 
death. She would never have used it if she had 
known it was legal, because — you force me to say 
so — she knew that she was not worthy to be 
called his wife !’ 

‘You are very cruel and wicked to say such 
things ; and you shall not go on ! ’ ejaculated 
Marian, with fiaming cheeks. ‘ A pretty sister you 
must be to talk in that way ! ’ 

Mrs Pratt wrung her hands, crying bitterly : ‘ I , 
loved her through it all ; she knew I did ; and I ’ve 
done my duty by you ; but I cannot see that 
dear young lady turned out of house and home, 
without ’ 

‘Good gracious, aunt, how you talk ! As 
though I were going to turn her out of house and 
home, when Miss Haddon knows how generously I 
have behaved, if she w’ould acknowledge it 1’ 

I took Mrs Pratt’s hand in mine, and looking 
into her eyes, solemnly asked : ‘ Will you tell me 
the truth, Mrs Pratt? Was there anything in 
your sister’s life which prevented her marriage 
•with Mr Farrar being a legal one V 

‘ I can’t say so much as that, Miss — she wasn’t 
married to anybody else; but he knew, and 
she knew, that she was not worthy to claim a 
wife’s ’ 

‘ That’s quite enough, aunt,’ interrupted Marian, 

‘ They are my rights ; and I ’ve told you over and 
over again that I don’t mean to give my rights up. 

It looks as if you were envious of my good fortune 
— it really does. Hot that it will make any differ- 
ence to me in what I mean to do by-and-by,’ she 
added largely. ‘I intend to make you and Mr 
Pratt a handsome allowance; and some of these 
days Susy shall come down and see Fairview.’ 

‘Hot a penny; your uncle and me wouldn’t 
take a penny of the money, if we were starving I ’ 

‘Ah, you will think better of it by-and-bj,’ 
complacently returned Marian. ‘And you won’t 
find that I shall draw back from my word. Your 
behaviour to-day won’t make any difference to 
me,, though some people wouldn’t notice you again 
after it.’ 

Mrs Pratt drew her shawl about her with 
trembling hands, and turned towards the door. 

‘ Don’t go away like that, aunt. You haven’t 
seen anything. Let me shew you the conserva- 
tory, and the — 
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But Mrs Pratt hurried out of the room, and was and the public have already been made aware 
gone before Marian could prevent her. The latter of the salient points of his journey ; of the altera- 
stood for a moment looking doubtfully at me, tion in his plans necessitated by the death of 
then said a little consciously ; ^ I suppose it"s no Livingstone; of the death of two of his eom- 
use asking you not to mention what aunt said, panions, and the return of the third from Unyan- 
MissHadionT yemb6 ; of his solitary advance to Ujiji for the 

^ It would be no use, if my mentioning it would purpose of recovering some papers of Livingstone^s, 
be of any service to Lilian/ I replied. * But as I left there by him before^ Ms last fatal journey ; 
do not wish to give her unnecessary pain, I will and of his return in April 1876, after an absence 
not tell her— at any rate lor the present,' 

* Nor Mrs Tipper P 

‘No; unless I at any time see more neces^ 
sity for telling ] ‘ , 

q^uitted the room. 


of three years and four months, after having per- 
formed the hitherto unprecedented feat of travers- 

ing tropical Africa from east to west. Thus the 

her than I do now/ I said, as I way has been paved for the appearance of the 

two volumes now before us/*' "which contain a full 

i was not a little disturbed by what Mrs Pratt account of the whole expedition, of the peculiari- 
bad revealed. It seemed doubly hard that Lilian's ties of the country, and of the manners and cus- 
mother shoulcl be displaced by a woman whom toms of the inhabitants. 

her own sister acknowledged to be unworthy of If the reader will open an ordinary map of 
the name of wife. In my anxiety, I put a few Africa, he will find to the westward of the great 
cautious words to Mr Markham in a few minutes' lakes a blank extending fropa the equator to 
tete-d4ete I contrived during one of his visits ; but about twelve degrees south, indicative of an almost 
I only got a few cautious words in return, and the entirely unexplored country. This, roughly speak- 
information that the Scotch marriage was nn- ing, may be called the basin of the river Congo, 
doubtedly a legal one. which probably drains all or nearly all of that 

Meantime I was more than once obliged to enormous area. If he will then consult the map 
remind Marian that she was not mistress of Fair- wdiich accompanies these volumes, and will trace 
view until the legal formalities were gone through the route of their intrepid author, he will find 
which should put her in possession. She had at that after lca'sgp<^''fangw4 it traverses a most 
once commenced to assume the dignity of the posi- important an^j^^j j.ecS^mpletely unknown por- 
tion, and did not hesitate to call the servants to tion of th,i^"^^ would water-shed 

order when they became too openly oblivious of separating ’g return ; ^ I'fver systems of the 
it. Nor, indeed, did she hesitate to point it out to Congo and"^ ^ this as well as in his 

Lilian, when the latter for a moment forgot the careful circ^ ^ejously Lake Tanganyika to 
change in her position, and gave some little order the south 5^:ome. ^ evidence he 

to the servants. But with Lilian it was only a brings confiis^^.^^rrh th^® Lualaba being 

momentaiT" and quite natural forgetfulness. Her the Congo, the ^ ^ter, o geographical value of his 
reign had hitherto been so supreme and undis- discoveries may a "to rest. Even those who 
pnted at Fairview, that she could not all at once have not made the j)hysical features of Africa an 

f et accustomed to the altered aspect of affairs, especial study cannot fail to follow the author in 
iut her apologies were very graciously accepted. the few but lucid remarks he makes on this 
‘ Don’t say a word, dear ; it 's a wonder you subject, especially if they will consult his map, 
don’t forget oftener. And I 'm sure no one could which not only clearly marks the different w’ater- 
be nicer than you are about it, no one ! ' And she sheds, but contains a horizontal section of his 
was candid enough to add: ‘I’m not sure that I route, shewing at^ a glance the configuration of 
should have taken it so well as you do myself, the country. It is not, how^ever, our desire to 
though I know how to behave as "well as most enlarge upon the scientific results of his expedi- 
peopie ; and no one shall say I can't be generous tion, though they must not be altogether lost 
now.’ sight of, but to follow him through the experi- 

I believe that she did honestly try to be wiiat ences he recounts in these pages, 
she considered generous. But her conception of Zanzibar was reached without incident, except 
generosity ! Poor Lilian found Marian's . genero- the addition of another European to the party in 
sity and good-nature a great deal harder to bear the person of Lieutenant 0. Murphy, E.A., who 
than her reverses just now. volunteered at Aden, and on obtaining permission 

— from, the military authorities, followed them by 

A w AT.TT APTjriQQ Ai7T?Tr<A next mail. The difficulties of getting together 

A WABK AOEUbb AhKiOxl. necessaries were enoiWs-altSough i 

Amm the first Livingstone Search Expedition they were fortnuj^te, as they thought at the time, i 
in Africa had come to an untimely end, a second securing the services of Bombey, ‘ the chief of I 
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Bagamoyo, ^the principal point of departure for 
caravans bound to XJnyanyembe and the countries 
beyond-^ Here pagazi or porters, and askari or 
soldiers, had to be hired ; but they proved very 
slow in engaging themselves ; and it was not till 
after considerable delay had been experienced that 
a start was effected. Before they^ finally left, 
another volunteer joined the expedition — Robert 
Moffat, a grandson of Dr Moffat and^ a nephew of 
Dr Livingstone, who on hearing of it, had sold a 
sugar plantation in Natal ^ which formed his sole 
inheritance/ and had hastened to offer his services. 

On his arrival, Cameron determined to push on 
at once with Dillon and such men as were already ; 
on the spot, leaving Murphy and Moffat to follow 
with the rear division of the caravan. The country 
through which they marched consisted of ^ rolling 
grass-land interspersed with belts of timber, and 
every now and then small knolls crowned with 
clamps of trees and shrubs;^ and as they got 
hirther from the coast small lagoons made their 
appearance, ‘in which beautiful large blue-and- 
white water-lilies grew/ Before they reached the 
Usagara Mountains, which form the first elevation 
after leaving the coast, the country became ‘ well 
cultivated, and dotted with numerous hamlets 
peeping out of woods and bosquets.^ While close 
to Kis6mo they met with baobab-trees for the first 
time ; gigantic representatives of the vegetable 
kingdom, whose smallest twigs are ‘ two or three 
inches in circumference, and their forms of the 
most grotesque ugliness.’ Indeed the scenery of 
this part of Africa is as highly spoken of by 
Lieutenant Cameron as by former travellers ; he 
says i ‘ It was so delightful that we scarcely thought 
of fatigue/ 

After passing the Usagara range, the travellers 
came to ‘ a vast expanse of mud with two or three 
troublesome morasses on the western side,’ known 
as the Makata Swamp, in crossing which an un- 
toward incident occurred, which resulted in Dr 
Dillon having a severe attack of fever and dysen- 
tery, which confined him to his bed for three 
weeks. While Cameron was thus detained, bad 
news reached him from those in the rear. Both 
Murphy and Moffat had suffered from several 
attacks of fever, and the latter was very ill This 
was on the 16th May ; and on the 26th the party 
under their command arrived, but with only one 
of the Europeans— Moffat was dead : the first 
victim claimed by the insatiable African cKmate, 
and another name added to the long and noble 
list of those ’who have sacrificed their lives in the 
cause of exploration and the suppression of the 
slave-trade. 

A few days after the receipt of this sad intelli- 
gence, the expedition moved forward, though 
Murphy was only partially recovered and the 
author was very lame. Their road lay through a 
mountainous country, in the dips and valleys 
among which the mparamusi tree was observed. 
This is one of ‘ the noblest specimens of arboreal 
beauty in the world, having a towering shaft some- 
times fifteen feet in diameter and one hundred and 
forty feet high, with bark of a tender yellowish 
green, crowned by a spreading head of dark foliage/ 
Shortly afterwards they entered the kingdom of 
Ugogo, ‘a dried-up country with occasional huge 
masses of granite, and the stiff Euphorbia clinging 
to their sides/ The inhabitants of this district 
were reputed to be a brave and warlike race; 


but Lieutenant Cameron found them ‘the veriest 
cowards and poltroons it is possible to conceive/ 
They are easily distinguished from other tribes by 
the custom of piercing their ears and enlarging 
the lobes to an enormous size ; ‘ in fact the ear 
of a Mgogo answers much the same purpose as 
a pocket to people indulging in" wearing apparel/ 
At this time, as during the whole journey, much 
trouble was experienced from the idleness of the 
men, who were also ‘ constantly grumbling and 
growling and there is no doubt, as Cameron 
afterwards discovered for himself, that they were 
treated with too much consideration, and as is 
almost invariably the case, took advantage of 
their master’s kindness. 

In the centre of Ugogo is a broad depression 
known as Kanyenye, ruled over by a chief named 
Magomba, who is mentioned by Burton in 1857, 
and is said by the natives to be over three hun- 
dred years of age and to be cutting his fourth 
set of teeth. Lieutenant Cameron believes this 
ancient chieftain to be in truth ‘considerably 
over a century,’ as his grandchildren were gray , 
and grizzled ; and it is an undoubted fact that ' 
the natives of Africa, under favourable condi- i 
tions attain to an extremely old age. The price ■ 
of provisions in this district was enormous,; : 
‘eggs, milk, and butter were more expensive ! 
than in England the natural result of the con- , 
tinual passage of caravans and the few wants^ of i 
the natives, who having no use for money, decline 
to part with their food except at exorbitant rates, 
as soon as their modest requirements in the shape 
of cloth and beads are temporarily satisfied. 

Unyanyenibe, the first stage of the journey, was 
at length reached ; and the expedition was very 
kindly received by the principal Arabs, though 
their -stay there was destined to be a far from 
pleasant one. Within two days of their arrival 
the author was attacked by fever, quickly followed i 
by Dillon and Murphy, which never left them ' 
again for many hours during their stay there. 
About this time Dillon wrote home in the fol- 
lowing terms ; ‘ On or about (none of us know the 
date correctly) August 13, Cameron felt seedy. I 
never felt better ; ditto Murphy, In the evening 
we felt seedy; I felt determined not to be sick, 

“ I mil eat dinner ; III go to bed/’ Murphy 
was between the blankets abeady. I did manage 
some dinner ; but shakes enough to bring an 
ordinary house down came on, and I had to turn 
in. For the next four or five days our diet was 
water or milk. Not a soul to look after us. The 
servants knew not what to do. We got up when 
we liked and walked out. We knew that we felt 
giddy ; that our legs would scarcely support us. 

I used to pay a visit to Cameron, and he used to 
come in to me to make complaints. One day he 
said : “ The fellows have regularly blocked me in 
— I have no room to stb. The worst of it is one 
of the legs of the ’grand piano is always on my 
head, and people are strumming away all day. It ’s 
all drawing-room furniture that they have blocked 
me in with/’ ’ It seems marvellous that expedi- 
tions can be successfully carried through such a 
country as this, where all the Europeans compos- 
ing them are liable to be simultaneously delirious 
from fever, and have to trust to, Providence and 
theb constitutions to get well again, there not 
being a soul to look after them. It is indeed 
most painful to read the narration of the continual 
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sufFeriiiga of these brave men ; fever, dysentery, inhabitants constantly came into camp with slaves 
and blindness in continuous succession, and through for sale, who were gagged by having ‘a piece of 
it all the work had to be and was carried on. At wood like a snaffle tied into their mouths.’ Heavy 
last the news of the sad death of Africa’s greatest slave-forks were placed round their necks, and 
traveller reached them, and altered all their plans, their hands were fastened behind their backs. 
The author and Dillon determined to press on ‘They were then attached by a cord to the vendor’s 
for the west coast vid XJjiji ; while Murphy, waist.’ 

considering the work of the expedition at an end, On arrival at Hyangw^, a station of the 2an- 
decided to return coastw^ards. Dillon, however, zibar traders on the hanks of the Liialaba, and 
%vas unable to carry out his determination, owing situated at the lowest point in the great depres- 
to being attacked a few days later by inflamma- sion which exists across Central Africa, he found 
tion of the bowels, which rendered his return to the natives so unwilling to part with their 
the coast the only course which gave any hope canoes that he w’as forced to forego his plan of 
of recovery ; and consequently he accompanied descending that river by water ; and having 
Murphy, while Lieutenant Cameron pursued his met with a half-caste Arab named Tipo-tipo, who 
journey alone. had a settlement to’wards the south-west, he de- 

At this time the author says of himself : ‘ I was cided to accompany him and attempt to reach Lake 
nearly blind from ophthalmia, and almost unable San korra, a large sheet of water into which he 
to walk from the pain in my back ; while fever, was told the Lualaba ran overland. His hopes in 
which was still hanging about me, had reduced this direction were, however, also dashed to the 
me to a skeleton, my weight being only seven ground by the answer of the chief whose territory it 
stone four.’ Yet he determined to persevere. A would he necessary to traverse, that ‘no strangers 
few days after his start a messenger arrived with with guns had ever passed through his country, 
the dreadful news that Dr Dillon had shot himself and none should without fighting their way.’ He 
on November 18, while delirious from fever; and therefore decided to go to the capital of XJrua, a 
how severely this intelligence was felt by the kingdom about a month’s journey to the S.S.W., 
survivor may he imagined from his describing the where some Portuguese were reported to be, and 
day on which he received it as the saddest in his if possible work his way from there towards the 
life. The exigences of his own position, however, mysterious lake. 

at that moment were so great as to demand his For some days they journeyed through a ‘fairly 
whole attention ; porters could hardly he obtained, populated country, with large villages of Well- 
and it 'was only by leaving twelve loads behind, built and clean huts, disposed in long streets, 
and reducing his personal kit to a minimum, that with bark-cloth trees planted on each side;’ and a 
further progress was rendered possible. The country friendly intercourse was kept up with the natives, 
travelled through ‘was perfectly charming, the until one day Cameron was ‘unpleasantly sur- 
trees delicately green and iresh, the open grassy prised’ by having some arrows fired at his 
glades enamelled with various wild-flowers.’ In- party while they were passing through a narrow 
deed he says that it would have required no strip of jungle. This culminated a day or two 
great stretch of imagination to fancy , one’s self afterwards in a regular attack from a large body 
‘in the wooded part of an English park,’ had it of natives, who were, however, easily beaten 
not been for an occasional lion or elephant’s skull off. In this affair Cameron acted with the very 
which bestrewed the ground. The Sindi was greatest forbearance; a forbearance wfflich was 
crossed on February 2, on a mass of floating vege- probably interpreted by the natives to mean fear, 
tation, similar to that which our readers may as -[they continued to harass him for some days* 
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Jos6 Antonio Alvez, half-caste Portuguese, 
though spoken of by the natives as a white man, 
proved himself, by his treatment of the English 
' traveller, to be a hypocritical liar, thief, and 
ruffian, even beyond the ordinary measure of his 
class ; and it is disheartening, after all that has 
been done, to think the name of European must 
necessarily become synonymous in ^the native 
mind with that of unmitigated blackguard and 
slave-dealer, so long as it is represented by such 
as Alvez. Kasongo, the Urua king, himself as 
debauched a ruffian as could well be imagined, 
willingly assisted Alvez and his crew in their mur- 
dering and |>lundering expeditions, while he placed 
every obstacle in the way of Cameron’s explora- 
tions, and detained him to all intents and pur- 
poses a ] 3 risoner at his capital. He was, however, 
permitted to visit a lake in the neighbourhood, 
wdiich contained three detached villages, built on 
piles, and only approachable by canoes ; but as 
kasongo would give him no help in trying to 
reach the Congo, nothing remained but to make 
the best of his way to the west coast, as already 
his stores and goods had so greatly diminished, 
chiefly through theft and robbery on the part of 
his own servants, many of whom were the off- 
scourings of Zanzibar, that it was doubtful whether 
they would prove sufficient even for that distance, 

A start was, however, at last happily effected ; 
and after innumerable delays and difficulties 
Bihe was reached. On this march Cameron and 
his followers suffered much from want of food, 
and he even had to sell his shirts and great- 
coat to keep them from actual starvation. From 
here to the coast was somewhat over two hundred 
and fifty miles ; and as the path lay through an 
extremely mountainous country, it presented for- 
midable difficulties to men in such an enfeebled 
condition as those who composed the expedition 
were from long travel and weeks of semi-starvation. 
It was, however, absolutely necessary to press for- 
ward, and the march through Bailunda was at once 
commenced. The scenery of this district is spoken 
of by Lieutenant Cameron in the most glowing 
terms ; ‘ neither poet with all the wealth of word- 
imagery, nor painter with almost supernatural 
genius, could by pen or pencil do full justice to 
the country of Bailunda ; ’ ^ nothing could be more 
lovely than this entrancing scene, this glimpse of 
paradise.’ Little time was, however, allowed him 
to enjoy its beauties, as the necessity of hurrying 
forward before the men utterly broke down was 
too pressing to be trifled with. 

Indeed soon after, twenty men complained of 
being unable to continue the journey ; ^swelled legs, 
stiff necks, aching backs, and empty stomachs being 
the universal cry.’ It therefore became necessary 
to adopt some decisive step ; and Cameron decided 
to throw away everything but instruments, journals, 
and books ; and taking a few picked companions, 
make a forced march to the coast. It is already 
well known that this measure proved successful ; 
that Benguela was reached, though not a day too 
soon, as even twenty-four hours’ delay would have 
probably caused the scurvy which had attacked 
him to end fatally; and that those left behind 
were succoured, and ultimately restored to Zanzibar, 
while Lieutenant Cameron returned to England. 

Thus concludes the graphic and well told nar- 
rative contained in these two volumes, which, 
despite some trifling literary shortcomings, are 


thoroughly deserving of recommendation to the 
reading public. Their story is simply told, hut 
the interest is well maintained throughout, espe- 
cially on those points which touch on the horrors 
' of the slave-trade and the evil resxdts of Portu- 

S iese rule. In conclusion, we may add that since 
r Schweinfurth published The Heart of Africa^ 
no book on African travel has appeared with illus- 
trations in any way comparable with those which 
embellish these volumes. 


SHHSHIHE AND CLOUD, 

123- TWO PARTS. 

PAET I.-~SUNSHIHE. 

CHAPTER I. — ISAAC WEBB. 

Isaac Webb was twenty-four years of age. He 
was very tall, very thin, and very pale ; on the 
whole, his appearance was not prepossessing. To 
these outward gifts might he added two inward 
ruling passions—love of self and love of money. 
It may be taken that tlie one was as powerful as 
the otlier. Some people said that he loved Isaac 
Webb more than the root of all evil ; others, that 
he loved the said root more than the said Isaac 
Webb ; the point was never decided, so they may 
be bracketed equal. But he had some good points, 
as every one has. In the first place, he was by no- 
means of a suspicious or jealous turn of mind. 
This may have proceeded from the great con- 
fidence he had in his own judgment; for he 
thought himself a very shrewd fellow, a very 
deep dog. '^You’re not to be easily bowled over, 
Isaac,’ he would say to himself very often, rubbing 
his hands; ^and if anybody thinks he can snuff 
you out, let him try it on, and hum his fingers 
— ha, ha ! ’ Such were Isaac’s modest reflections 
on his own sagacity. 

Another point to be scored to him was his 
abstemiousness. But certain uncharitable people 
ascribed even this to a second motive. ^For/ 
said they, ‘he don’t eat much because of the 
economy of the thing ; and he does not drink 
anything except water, not because he ’s pledged tn 
it, or because stronger drink don’t agree with him, 
for why does he make up for it when he can do it 
at somebody else’s expense?’ This is what they 
said, and it certainly was rude of them to make 
such remarks ; but it must be admitted that Isaac 
did not despise the creature comforts of this life 
when he did not have to stand treat to himself. 
Now it is impossible to account for this fact ; he 
could not himself — never even attempted it He 
had many other little peculiailities and traits of 
character, but they only revolved as minor worlds 
around the great suns above specified. 

Isaac Webb was an orphan ; that is to say Ms- 
father had died when our hero was yet in his 
infancy ; and his mother feeling her first husband’s 
loss to be so deplorable, had joined herself unto- 
another, and had emigrated with that gentleman to 
Australia when Isaac was about thirteen years old, 
leaving that worthy youth to the care of her half- 
brother, who in his turn had departed this mortal 
life about a year previous to the opening of this 
story, leaving its hero entirely to his own devices. 
He had a few other relatives scattered about the 
country, but none on whom he bestowed more than 
a passing remembrance. In the first place it was 
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cheaper, for he had nothing to expect from them . 
and m the second, he did not want them, nor did 
they want him. 

His visible means of subsistence were derived 
from the rents accruing from a whole, nest of 
cottages situated in the country town near which 
he resided, together with a few good-sized parcels 
of garden-ground and sundry other ‘efieots/ in- 
cluding about a thousand pounds in ready-money 
lUt out at interest, but on which he could lay his 
land whenever he thought ^ proper- Altogether 
his net income (after deducting a decent amount 
for repairs, tenants who travelled by night unex- 
pectedly, and other casualties) amounted to about 
two hundred and fifty pounds a year ; and on this 
sum he had boarded, lodged, and clothed himself 
since he came of age, and had contrived out of it 
to put by a very pretty slice as well. 

His place of habitation consisted of two small 
rooms over a little grace fs shop at Dambourne 
End in Southshire, about a mile distant from the 
town of Dambourne, in which place his patrimony 
was. situated. He was engaged in no business,^ 
though fully appreciative of the L. S, D. side of 
the question, but considered that his interests and 
fortunes were bound up in the cottages and garden- 
ground, and that he should be leaving the sub- 
stance and grasping a shadow if he in any way 
neglected the inheritance and devoted his time 
to any other pursuit — at ail events at present. 
Thus he had lived from day to day for the last 
few years without any kind of change to vary 
the monotony of his existence. He had but few 
friends, and those of a very commercial character, 
and no luxuries or amusements beyond a second 
day’s paper, and an occasional-very occasional — 
new suit of clothes. Therefore it was not so very 
extravagant of him to take into consideration, in 
the early summer of the year 1868, whether it 
would not be well to treat himself to a little change 
of air and scene. He had not, he fancied, been 
feeling quite the thing lately ; and he thought it 
might be a wise proceeding on his part to recruit 
his health and spirits, and at the same time add 
to his already large store (in his own eyes) of 
shrewdness and worldly knowledge. Of course he 
never for a moment contemplated anything so 
costly and unnecessary to him as a mere pleasure- 
trip, so did not need to consider the most comfort- 
able and enjoyable place whereat to spend the 
next five or six weeks of the summer. Not at all. 
He had only to make up his own mind as to the 
^lace where it would be possible to find anything 
fresh to add to his crowded storehouse of facts, 
monetary and otherwise. 

■ As he that June evening thus ruminated in his 
little parlour over the shop, a bright idea suddenly 
occurred to him. ^ Isaac,’ said he, 'Where have 
your wits been wool-gathering all this time? 
Oughtn’t you to have known in a twinkle that 
there was only one place that would do for you ? 
London’s the only place that’s fit for ^aur capa- 
bilities, my boy ; and London it shall he/ 

OHAPrER HERO PREPARES TO 00 TO 

LONDON. 

There were, however, one or two little matters 
to be arranged before Jsaac could give himself up 
to Ms journey in search of fresh experience. One 
%yas to endeavour to find a tenant for his lodgings 


during the time that he would be absent from 
them, because it would never do for him to pay 
for the use of two beds and sleep only in one. 
But in this he met with no difficulty ; for on his 
popping the question (not matrimonially of course) 
to Mrs Clappen, his landlady, she immediately- 
averred that the circumstance was providential. 
Isaac himself did not quite see how Providence 
was likely to be interested in so mundane a matter 
as lodgings to let, so ventured to ask why. 

Mrs Oiappen explained. ^'Well, sir,’ said she, 
'a young gent which is quite a stranger to me, 
looked in the shop, you see, yesterday morniii’ — 
yes, it must ha’ been in the inornin’ time, for Mrs 
Swaller had jest come in for to get some Epsin 
salts for her little boy, which is things I don’t ’old 
no belief in myself, though seliin’ ’em for the 
benefit, as you may say, of them as does ; and I 
was jest a-asking Mrs Swaller if she wouldn’t 
have a packet or two of grits to make a little 
gruel in order to comfort her little boy’s stumick, 
as you may say, and she was jest a-sayin’ as her 
youngest child’s teeth, which is a twelvemonth 
old come next Sunday week at a little afore two, 
wasn’t doing as she could wish, when this gent, 
which is a stranger to me, as you may say, looked 
in the door, and says : '' Ladies,” he says — them 
was Ms words — “ Ladies, I am hextremely sorry 
to disturb you, more particular in your maternal 
simperthisin’s,” he says ; but does either of you 
ladies ’appen to know whether anybody ’appens to 
’ave a good-sized room, or two small uns adjoining, 
which would be equally convenient, ladies,” he 
says, '' to let at a lowish figure for about a month 
or so in a week or two, ladies.” 

' We was naturally taken with ’is hah: and that ; 
and I says to Mrs Swaller: “Do you know of 
anythink that would do for this ’ere gent ?” I says. 

“ Well, no, I don’t, not ’ereaboiits,” she says ; “ but 
I ’card Mrs Speller, what lives ii];> agen the ’pike, 
say as ’ow she wouldn't mind meetin’ with a 
genteel party, which of course we ’ave ’ere,”’ she 
says, alludin’ to ’is /lair ; “ but that ’s a couple of 
mile furder on,” she says, “ and might be too far 
for the gentleman. And besides,” she says, “ she 
couldn’t board him, and that might be naturally 
ill-convenient.” And the gent, he says, with a 
pleasant smile, quite afferble : “ Ladies, I mustn’t 
be no furder away from. Dambourne town than 
this,” he says ; “ and if you don’t know of nothink 
else, ladies,” he says, -with a hamiable smile, “ ’ere ’s 
my address,” he says, “ in case -you ’appen to ’ear 
of anythink. — Good mornin’, ladies,” he says ; and 
with that he went ofi^ as you may say.’ Mrs 
Clappen, quite out of breath, wiped ner face with 
her apron as she concluded her narrative. 

After a few questions from Isaac as to what the 
person was like, and if Mrs Clappen thought he 
would take care of the place, and not wear the 
carpet out, and so on, it was settled that she 
should write to Mr Scamplin, for such was his 
name, offering him her apartments for six weeks 
certain, at the same price her present lodger was 
paying ; and stating that they would be at his dis- 
posal at that day week, if he liked to take them, 
and on his giving two references ; Mrs Clappen 
declaring that she ' ’ad no doubt from ’is hair ’ that 
all would be satisfactory, and that Mr Scamplia 
would come to terms. 

The following morning, found Isaac with his 
tailor — ^Mr Batfid by name — who carried on a 
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small business at Damboume, and wbo exhibited 
in bis window a placard (pinned on to an antique 
pair of hunting breeches) announcing in faded red- 
and-blue characters the fact of all orders and 
repairs being executed with fidelity and despatch ; 
which gave one the idea that any unfortunate 
coat or other garment that might come under 
Mr Batfid^s manipulation was forthwith mutilated 
and murdered, a black fiag being hoisted to cele- 
brate the eyent- But Isaac formed no such sus- 
picious notions, but took himself to the industrious 
proprietor, and ten o^clock found him in the 
agonies of measurement with Mr Batfid — a very 
small man — on a chair behind him, stretching np 
to his collar. These preliminaries ended, and the 
material (of a good wearing colour) chosen, the 
small hut highly respectable man of business was 
all but throwm off his balance by Isaac^s announce- 
ment that he mtist have the complete suit home in 
four days from that time. Mr Batfid declared that 
he did not see how he could possibly accomplish ! 
so much in so short a time. ‘ For/ said he, to give 
weight to his argument, ^yon must remember that 
you are a very tall gentleman, a very fine figure, 
sir, and all the seams are naturally very long.' 

^ It did not occui* to me before,’ said Isaac ; ‘ but 
I ought to have gone to the ready-made place 
lately opened at the corner, for I am told their 
charges are very lo-w, and there is of course no 
delay in getting your things home.' 

Mr Batfid hoped if he had any respect for his 
fine proportions that Mr Webb would never come 
down to that ; and finally promised, in order to 
oblige a customer, that the garments should be 
finished by the time named, even if he only took 
a few passing winks of sleep on his board until 
they were completed. 

Isaac having thus arranged matters with the 
worthy tailor, bethought himself that he had 
neither, invested in new boots nor a new hat for 
a long time past, but had been wearing out sundry 
old ones, formerly in the occupation of his mother’s 
half-brother, lately deceased ; so betook himself 
to the necessary shops for providing himself with 
these luxuries ; and having walked past the cottages 
and garden-ground, took himself and his new pur- 
chases home to his lodgings. 

Two days later the post brought a letter from 
Mr Scamplin, engaging Mrs Clappen’s rooms, and 
inclosing two London references (whence also he 
hailed), which were about as useful to that esti- 
mable lady as if he had mentioned a friend in 
Greenland and referred her to /wm; but she had 
such trust 4n ’is 7iair,’ that she was sure it was 
all right ; and Isaac, not being of a suspicious turn 
of mind, fell in with her views on the subject. So 
Mr Scamplin was written to, and the matter was 
settled. 

Isaac having given the cottages and garden- 
ground into the charge of an old school-fellow of 
his, who was proprietor of a stationer’s business 
(on a very limited scale’ as to stationery) and a 
night-school (very limited also as to learning, 
charges, and scholars), patiently waited for Mr 
Batfid’s promise to be fulfilled, and was ready for 


his flight. 


CHAPTER III.— isr THE METROPOLIS. 

Mr Batfid was true to his word, and the new 
clothes were duly delivered ; and when day broke 
on the 13th of J line, all was in readiness for Isaac’s | 


departure. Mrs Clappeu, after much cogitation, 
could put this journey down to no other cause 
than her lodger’s marriage on the quiet ; not that 
she had reason to suppose he meditated taking 
such a step, but as he was so * close’ in his manner, 
she was pretty sure he would not take her into 
his confidence until the fact was accomplished. 
Although this was not Isaac’s intention just at 
present, yet he had often thought whether he, as 
a landed proprietor, ought not to take unto him- 
self a wife. With so very much on his side, he 
had no doubt of being able to find, whenever he 
might think proper to seek, a lady not only ready 
but eager to ally herself to so desirable a partner. 

The only bar to his taking upon himself the 
holy estate of matrimony had been the expense ; 
since he justly considered that no two persons, be 
they ever so economical, could bjr any possibility 
subsist on the same amount of rations, &c. as one, 
even supposing them to be like the wedded couple 
celebrated in song, one of whom could eat no, fat, 
the other no lean, and thus, by a happy division 
of labour, accomplishing the cleanliness of the 
platter. It was not likely that Isaac would be so 
fortunate as this ; and supposing he were, he and 
his good lady would not be able to do a similar 
thing with regard to clothes as the before-men- 
tioned happy pair did with regard to victuals. 

Isaac had many times considered this matter, 
and with his usual perspicuity, had arrived at the 
conclusion that there was but one course open to 
Mm ; to wit, his alliance with some lady possessing 
sufficient means of her own to be able to bear her 
share in the coat of housekeeping — thus making i 
matrimony subservient to patrimony ; and his I 
intention was to look out for such a party. ! 

The sunlight peeping into Isaac’s bedroom : 
awoke tbat wary individual, who proceeded to arise 
and dress himself in his new apparel ^This apparel 
was not, after all, entirely satisfactory, inasmuch 
as BIr Batfid, too much impressed apparently with 
the magnitude of his undertaking, had exaggerated 
the length of the seams and the fineness of his 
customer’s figure ; for Isaac found himself arrayed 
in a pair of inexpressibles very much too long, a 
waistcoat very much too tight, and a coat very 
much too high in the neck, very much too long 
in the sleeves, and likewise in the waist 

Nothing could be done but brace up the first 
until they nearly mounted to his arm-pits (and 
were even then too long), let out the .second as far 
as it would go, and turn up the cuffs of the third. 
Thus habited, and with a cotton umbrella in one 
hand and an old ■ carpet-bag in the other, Isaac 
made , for the railway station, caught the 10.33 
train, and was whisked up to London in an hour 
and five minutes. 

He was not an entire stranger in that city, for he 
had visited it once before in company with his 
mother’s half-brother, and remembered where to 
put up; namely, at a small coffee-house in the 
neighbourhood of Islington. Arrived there and a 
small bedroom engaged, the umbrella and bag 
were deposited in a comer, and Isaac, after care- 
fully locking the door, took himself out for a 
stroll, telling the landlord he would be back at 
six o’clock, when he would regale himself with a 
chop and slice of cheese by way of dinner. Not 
that he, entertained any high-fangled notions about 
dining late, but because of the economy of the 
thing ; for a bun and a glass of water contented 
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, him in the middle of the day ; and by this arrange- 
ment of six o'clock dinner, tea and supper were 
both dispensed with, these two meals per day 
being thus ticked off to Isaac’s credit. 

The first few weeks of his sojourn passed in a 
manner that -would have been intolerably slow to 
anybody else, but did not appear so to him. There 
was much for him to see and admire in his own 
way, and this way was to walk about from morn 
till eve through the crowded streets, and more 
particularly those which were devoted entirely to 
business. Thus, next to a visit to the Docks, per- 
haps his favourite -walk was through Upper and 
Lower Thames Street, where he would watch the 
loading and unloading of the various goods and 
merchandise. Kot indeed with any distinct and 
particular purpose ; but it was a delight to him to 
gaze upon these outward signs of the wealth within, 
and to ruminate on the possibility that he might 
one day acquire a share and interest in some large 
money-making business, which would serve as a 
stepping-stone to yet greater wealth and influence ; 
and to be able to purchase such an interest was 
probably one of the reasons for his parsimonious- 
ness. A laudable ambition, so far as it went; but 
the^ end was more thought of than the means by 
which it was to be accomplished ; not indeed that 
he harboured an intention of any dishonesty, but 
he simply considered that the more he scrape'd, the 
sooner the final consummation would be attained. 


POISONED ARROWS. 

Thai savages in various quarters of the world 
possess the knowledge and means of rendering 
their arro-^vs poisonous, is a statement which is 
generally believed by ordinary iudividuals, from 
the schoolboy fresh from the perusal of books of 
adventure and travel, to his more mature and 
less sanguine elders. When, however, this topic 
is subjected to strict and sober investigation, it is 
found to j)resent elements of inconsistency, or at 
anyrate of doubt, which at once tend to modify 
the previous and apparently well-founded belief 
of the inquirer. It is, in fact, found that the 
knowledge and use of deadly poisons by savages 
have been simply taken for granted, and that most 
of the stories or tales of the marvellous effects of 
wounds inflicted by poisoned weapons are based 
upon no kind of reliable evidence. These remarks 
apply to the general accounts given of the practice 
of savages in this respect. It is well known, how- 
ever, that in some special instances an accurate 
practical knowledge of vegetable poisons is pos- 
sessed by certain savage races. Thus the famous 
Woorali poison, obtained from a plant allied to 
that which affords the Strychnia of medicine, is 
used as a poison by South American tribes ; and 
the juice of an allied plant (Strychnos cogens) is 
used to poison arrows in Darien and Panapia. 

But putting cases of poisoning by matter derived 
from vegetables entirely out of the question, it is 
also a matter of belief that savages have become 
possessed of the knowledge that animal matters in 
a state of putrefaction or decay, when introduced 
into the circulation, are capable of causing serious 
consequences, or even death itself., Accordingly 


certain races were believed to poison their spears 
and arrows by dipping them in the putrefying 
carcase of some animal ; the results of wounding 
by these weapons being supposed to resemble those 
seen familiarly amongst ourselves, in the case; of 
medical men and others who have accidentally 
punctured themselves whilst performing post- 
mortem examinations or dissections. Here again, 
however, elements of discrepancy appear. For 
the pathologist demands generally the existence 
of some special poison, generated by some special 
process in the course of putrefaction. In other 
avoids, cases of true blood-poisoning by decomposing 
animal matter are not of invariable occurrence 
after dissection-wounds ; and such cases are further 
subject to modifying conditions in the patient — 
such as those of age, state of health, and suscep- 
tibility to the action of the poison. 

Some highly interesting and important informar- 
tion on the present subject has recently been 
afforded by the inquiries of Staff-surgeon Messer 
of the royal navy, into the reputed poisonous 
qualities and nature of the arrows of South Sea 
islanders — a race which, more perhaps than any 
other tribe of savages, has been credited with the 
knowledge and use, of poisoned weapons. Dr 
Messer had an excellent opportunity of making 
investigations into this subject during the visits of 
H.M.S. Pearl to the New Hebrides islands, and to 
the islands of Banks and Santa Cruz, in the 
summer of 1875 ; and as certain cases of wounding 
with arrows occurred under Dr Messer’s eyes and 
were treated by him, his remarks on this subject 
possess a more than usual interest. 

The common belief that savages possess the 
requisite knowledge and skill to manipulate and 
concentrate vegetable poisons, so that these poisons 
may prove of effective kind when applied to- 
weapons, and used, it may be long after the appli- 
cation of the fresh poison, is freely commented 
upon in an adverse maimer by Dr Messer, He 
further points out that savages themselves may 
firmly believe in the deadly nature of their 
weapons, without having any idea of the really 
innocuous nature of the substances with which 
they have smeared them. And great allowance 
must also be made for the influence of fear and 
superstition. The implicit belief in the poisonous 
nature of the weapons forms a point of no mean 
importance in the consideration of the causes 
whereby serious or fatal effects are produced. 
The ^nervous system becomes liable, ^ to use Dr 
Messer’s words, ^ to certain diseases on the slightest 
provocation f and once convinced of the deadly 
nature of the weapon which has wounded him, the 
savage — and the civilised man also — comes to 
regard a fatal result as inevitable — this result 
accruing simply from ' want of moral courage to 
resist disease.’ 

The chief element in cases of poisoning which 
appears to have given countenance to the reality 
of the effects of the poison, is the occurrence of 
tetanus or lock-jaw after wounds. This disease, 
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familiar to every medical man, as also resulting 
from injuries entirely dissociated from poisoned 
wounds, is ascribed by the uninitiated and igno- 
rant to the effects of the poisoned weapons of 
the savage. And hence the belief in the potency 
of the virus becomes more and more assured. 
Thus, as is well known, Commodore Goodenough 
and a party of men were fired at with arrows at 
Carlisle Bay in Santa Cruz. The officer and five 
men were wounded by arrows, and a second officer 
had his hand scratched with the point of an arrow 
held in the hand of a native. The wounds in 
every case were slight. But the ship was ordered 
to return to the more temperate climate of Sydney, 
in order to give the sufferers the best chance of 
averting, what Dr Messer feared might possibly 
be favoured by the heat of the climate— namely, 
the occurrence of tetanus. All ^vent well until 
the fifth and sixth days after the reception of the 
! wounds, when the Commodore and two of his men 
began to shew symptoms of this disorder, which 
unfortunately proved fatal to the three patients 
within sixty hours. 

ISTow, as Dr Messer proceeds to remark, here 
were three cases which might be cited, and which 
have been referred to as proving the actual occur- 
rence of poisoning after the wounds of arrows. 
But the query which science asks is, whether the 
symptoms in these cases present any difference 
from those in ordinary cases of tetanus, and 
whether anything special occurred in their history 
to indicate the action of a specific poison ? With- 
out entering into particulars, it may be asserted 
that these cases, in every detail, presented nothing 
unusual or inconsistent with the idea of their 
being instances of ordinary tetanus. The occur- 
rence of the disease was favoured — as is well 
known to medical men — in the wounded by the 
mental excitement and fear consequent on the 
belief that the arrows had been poisoned. There 
was, in fact, an utter absence of ail the symptoms 
of poisoning ; and the tetanus did not occur under 
any unwonted conditions, but simply under those 
which favour its development after injuries” of 
ordinary kind. Where then, it may be asked, is 
the evidence of poisoning? To this query the 
obvious reply must be that, as regards the reputed 
poison of the arrows, no evidence is forthcoming, 
from the entire history of the case. 

The actual investigation of the arrows of the 
natives of the South Pacific islands forms by no 
means the least interesting part of Dr Messeris 
communication. The arrows are generally com- 
posed of three pieces — ^the shaft made of a light 
cane, the head composed of hard wood, and the 
point or barb formed simply of the sharpened end 
of the head, of a sharp bit of bone, of the fin-spine 
of a fish, or the spine of a sea-urchin’s shell. Speci- 
mens obtained from the New Hebrides measured 
three feet in length, a-ud weighed about eighty 
grains ; the points being formed of a piece of 
human bone of very tapering form, and ground 
down to a very fine point The point was smeared 
with a black substance which had dried in separate 
masses upon the bone. The arrows which were 


fired upon Commodore Goodenough and his party : 
at., Carlisle Bay, Santa Cruz, were four feet in ; 
length, and had points, composed of slender and ■ 
sharp pieces of human bone, about eight inches , 
in length. The ‘ poisoned ’ arrows are carried about 
in quivers, and are not only carefully looked after 
by the natives, but are very difficult to obtain, 
presumably on account of the natives being jealous 
that the purchasers might become possessed of 
the knowledge of the poison, which in their eyes 
renders the weapons so valuable. The arrows of 
the Santa Cruz islanders were not carried as 
poisoned arrows almost invariably are, and were 
readily sold to the crew of the Pearl by the natives. 

As far as could be ascertained, the processes 
adopted by the South Sea islanders to poison their 
arrows, consist firstly in the habit of inserting the 
weapons in various parts of a decomposing human 
body ; the neighbourhood of the kidneys being 
usually , preferred for this purpose. Now, as 
already remarked, it so happens that physiolo- 
gists and medical men are in possession of some 
very definite information regarding the manner 
in which decomposing animal matters act on the 
human organism. And on the other hand, there 
appears to be an utter lack of evidence obtained 
from the observation of cases of poisoned-arrow 
wounds, to shew that there is any analogy between 
the symptoms observed iii these cases and those 
prevailing after blood-poisoning. It is also very- 
worthy of remark that tetanus — the commonest 
result of poisoned-arrow wounds — is not known 
to be caused by the introduction, within the 
system, of decomposing animal matter. 

The second mode in which the natives of the 
South Pacific islands are believed to render their 
arrows noxious, is that of smearing them with 
some poisonous vegetable matters. It is probable 
that if poisoned arrows are really prepared by 
savages in any way, it is in this latter mode that 
they are rendered noxious. But there is an evi- 
dent discrepancy between the action of any known 
vegetable poisons and the symptoms observed 
after wounding with the arrows of savages. Thus 
woorali acts by paralysing the muscles concerned 
in breathing. ^CorrovaPand ^bao,’ two poisons 
allied to woorali, act by causing coma or stupor 
• and paralysis of the heart The effect of the 
Upas tree of Java (StrycJinos tiente) is to produce 
artificial tetanus ; and strychnia introduced into 
the blood directly, as by inoculation, gives rise to 
marked symptoms, which resemble tetanus — but 
with this remarkable and notable distinction, that 
the tetanic convulsions set in immediately after 
the poison has been introduced into the system, 
and not after several days of incubation. Thus 
it is clear, from this latter fact alone, that strychnia 
and its allies can hardly represent the poisons with 
which the arrows of savages are smeared — admit- 
ting that these weapons are poisonous in any 
degree. 

The historical accounts of cases of wounding ' ; 
by the arrows of savages, evince a singular want i 
of any distinct or decided evidence to prove the 
clearly specific nature of any symptoms observed. ,| 
Thus Mendana in 1595 remarks that the Santa Cruz 
islanders were believed to use' poisoned arrows, 
but the Spaniards did not believe the poison to be 
of very noxious kind. Burney in the History of 
JDiseomries in the South Seas makes an observation 
to the same effect ; and as Dr Messer well remarks, 
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probably no fatal case occiirred— witk one excep- 
tion— from wounding with the arrows, else such a 
result would have surely been mentioned. In 
1797 Carteret in the Swallow visited Santa Cruz, 
and several of his crew were severel;f wounded by 
arrows of the usually reputed and poisonous kind. 
Three fatal cases occurred, but no mention is 
made of the effects being due to poison— a fact 
which would have been expected to have been 
duly chronicled from its interesting, if also sad, 
nature. Direct experiments with poisoned arrows 
are mentioned in the second volume of Forster’s 
account of Cook’s Voyages / the arrows being those 
of the Kew’ Hebrides islanders. A dog was 
w'ounded with the weapons, but no ill effects 
followed ; %vhilst hshes were not affected after 
being wounded with these avowedly poisonous 
weapons. A pig wounded in 1827 by a poisoned 
arrow from the Santa Cruz islands, exhibited no 
whatever; audit is noteworthy to find 


that in the attack on Bishop Patteson’s party at 
Santa Cruz in 1864, after which two deaths from 
tetanus occurred from w^ounding by arrows, the 
weapons were said not to have been poisoned. 
Here we find an effect produced from non-poisoned 
arrows similar to that observed in the case of 
Commodore Goodenough after wounding with 
weapons reputed to be poisoned. 

Accounts given by missionaries of the probable 
nature of the poisons used to render arrows 
noxious, appear to shew that the natives of the 
Forth New Hebrides and Banks’ islands do not 
themselves attach importance to the effects of the 
substance with which the arrows are poisoned, but 
seem to regard the innocuous human bone, forming 


to the evidence of the missionaries, are derived 
from vegetables ; the plants used in Banks’ islands 
being ^ Toe/ a species of Euphorbiacese, and ^ Loke/ 
a climbing plant, allied to Strychnia. The same 
evidence declares the fact that the usual effects 
of wounding with arrows so prepared are inflam- 
mation, and occasionally tetanus ; but the impor- 
tant remark is also made that the natives of the 
South Pacific are very subject to tetanus ‘after 
w*ounds not produced by poisoned arrows,’ and 
that this disorder is also common among the 
natives independently of wounding. 

Professor Halford of Melbourne University — ■ 
an authority on snake-bites — gives evidence to the 
effect that dogs and pigeons exhibited no evil 
effects after being wounded in various ways by 

f oisoned arrows, obtained from the Solomon 
slands, and by the substances obtained from 
these weapons. 

That Dr Messer’s observations on this subject 
therefore afford good grounds for believing that 
many of the reports relating to the deadly nature 
of the arrows used by the South Sea islanders are 
decidedly erroneous, there can be no reasonable 
doubt. And that many of the cases of so-called 
poisoning are due simply to mental fear and the 
physical irritation inducing tetanus, seems also a 
fair inference.- But there can be no doubt, that 
at the same time, travellers and . missionaries, by 
.careful observation, might furnish scientific men 
with secure data upon which to establish sound 
conclusions. At present, the entire body of evi- 
dence clearly warrants us in entertaining, a nega- 
tive opinion regarding firstly the generally poison- 


ous nature of the arrows of South Sea islanders ; 
and secondly regarding the use by these races of 
any active poison derived from decomposing 
animal matter, 

MINDING THE BAIEN. 

The little story of ‘Bob Graham,’ which lately 
appeared in these pages, may possibly have aroused 
some interest concerning the poor but by no means 
insufficient manner in which children are reared 
among the Scottish peasantry. They get their 
food regularly, though in a plain way. They are 
usually stuffed into holes and corners to sleep. 
The older girls take charge of the younger ; even 
the boys are pressed into this sort of service. All 
without exception run about barefooted in summer 
— not altogether on account of the cost of shoes, 
but from preference. Where there are burns to 
paddle in, and waters to cross, shoes and stock- 
ings would only be an encumbrance. 

A farm establishment in Scotland is familiarly 
known by the Anglo-Saxon term, the town. It is 
so called by the workers on the farm. Embraced 
in the toun, though situated perhaps at a hundred 
yards distant, is a row of cottages with little 
gardens behind them. These are the quarters of 
the hinds or ploughmen and their families. Ordi- 
narily, there are dwellings for five or six hinds, 
besides one for the grieve or overseer. Latterly, 
the condition of the hinds — at least in the southern 
counties— has been greatly improved. They are 
each allowed so much oatmeal per annum ; and 
perhaps a cow, which is allow’'ed to graze with the 
cows of the farmer. There is an allowance of a 
rig or two of potatoes. A pig may be kept. The 
farmer engages to give the use of a horse and cart 
to drive a certain quantity of coals. Besides these 
indispensable allowances, there is a wage paid in 
money. The total value may be estimated at from 
fifty to sixty pounds a year. That does not seem a 
large income, but the outgoings are small— very 
different from wffiat they are among artisans in 
large towns, -where everything has to be bought 
and paid for. ■ There is the house free of rent ; the 
oatmeal for the porridge; milk from the cow in 
abundance ; potatoes for the lifting and storing ; 
coal driven to the very door ; vegetables from the 
garden ; fresh and pure water from the mountain 
rill ; hams of the last year’s pig dangling from the 
ceiling. For all this there is doubtless pretty hard 
labour in the field and barn ; yet there are many 
assuagements. The labour is regular . and health- 
ful. Nothing is paid for seats in the parish 
church ; the minister exacts no fees for baptisms ; 
the children are educated for a trifle in the nearest 
school ; even before the late access of educational 
power, there was no want of schooling, nor was 
there any disinclination to make use of it. We do 
not remember ever visiting the house of a Scottish 
peasant and not seeing books — very frequently a 
large family Bible — and that is saying a good deal. 

For anything like thrift and comfort, there is of 
course a dependence on the wife. She has no 
servants to assist her. She could not pay for help. 
She is wife, house-servant, and cook all in one. 
Woe be to the hind who marries a slattern, one 
who likes finery and has a taste for delicacies! 
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This, however, rarely occurs* We can say that 
within our observation the hincls^ wives are thrifty 
and industrious, making the best of matters within 
their sphere. To use a common phrase, they soon 
‘fall into a family/ Then arise new duties to 
be encountered. We have often been filled with 
wonder how thejat all manage to conduct their 
multifarious affairs. Not only the house to look 
after, hut a crowd of children. It is a blessed 
thing for them that there is the open air, with 
the slip of green before the door, to which all the 
youngsters at times may be bundled, and where 
they rollick and tumble about, strengthening their 
legs and arms, and bringing their lungs into 
splendid exercise. Without a particle of scientific 
knowledge, the claclian generally is by intuition 
kept in excellent health. 

The hind’s wife, in looking forward to a family, 
is hopeful that her first-born may he a female. 
The hope is quite natural. In high life, where it 
is important to have a male heir to an estate, it is 
anxiously hoped that the first will be a boy ; and 
when he makes his appearance, the bonfires are 
set ablazing. Among the cottagers we are talking 
; about, there is no heritage but toil The poor 
wife, foreseeing what may he her fate — a ‘ heavy 
handful ’ of children — ^piously wishes that she may 
be provided with a girl, who will grow up to help 
her in her interminable round of duties. Heaven 
has heard and answered her prayer. A baby girl 
is placed in the loving anus of her mother. We 
need not be surprised that the infancy of this 
eldest daughter, as conventionally considered, is 
curtailed in order that she may qualify for the 
position of nurse to her brothers and sisters. As 
early as her sixth year, she has not only to 
superintend the amusements of those next to 
her in seniority, but to undertake the sole 
charge of the baby while the parent is other- 
wise necessarily employed. And it is marvel* 
Ions how aptly a child so placed will assume 
the air of responsibility, and evince the tact and 
solicitude of maternity! When children better 
circumstanced are ’ yet devoted to the interests 
of their dolls, she is seated at the cottage-door, 
or on the green bank amongst the daisies^ singing 
to her little human charge, or with matronly 
pride twining chaplets of the simple flowers for 
its adornment. Her engrossment would be per- 
fect, but that she has occasionally to cast her eye 
in the direction of the burn to see that Johnnie, 
aged four, has not ventured too close to its margin ; . 
or to look that Bessie, in the innocence of her two 
and a half years, does not pull the tail of the 
faithful but cross-grained old collie which snoozes 
on the grass beside them. Eetiirned home with 
her charges as gloaming falls, the baby is transferred 
to its mother j hut the little maid’s anxieties are 
not yet ended. She assists Johnnie and Bessie to 
their suppers, and then, amid pleasant reminis- 
cences of the day’s simple events, undresses them 
for bed. In virtue of her position in the house- 
hold, she herself is permitted to sit up an hour or 
two later, and is rewarded for her good behaviour 
by being permitted for a short time to nurse baby 
in its night-clothes. Thus the first-born girl 
grows up to womanhood — her mother’s right hand 
and the friend-in-eouncil to each and afl. of her 
nurslings. 

. Where the elder children are boys, the less 
fortunate mother has to do her best with the 


material at her disposal — that is, invest one or 
other of her manikins with the role of nurse. 
The character is not so natural, nor can the ex- 
periment, we are afraid, be considered an invari- 
able success ; and yet we have known boys with 
strong innate love for children, whose skill and 
devotedness in nursing would put to shame many 
a woman of average maternal instinct But how- 
ever that may be, the young rustic rarely escapes 
altogether what to many of them is at times the 
irksome task of ‘ minding the bairn/ although, on ; 
the score of his incipient manhood, he may the | 
earlier transfer the service to his juniors. At one i 
stage or other of his boyhood, if his supply of sisters i 
is Hmited, he is liable to be called from his hoop ' 
or marbles, or to forego his projected bird-nesting, ; 
in order to rock the cradle or dandle the baby 
while mother washes up the house or gets ready 
father’s dinner. Even the youngest of the family 
does not always succeed in evading the doom of his 
elders ; for one or other of these having married 
young and settled down in the neighbourhood, has 
of course defied all that philosophy has said or 
might have to say on the subject, and straightway 
added to the population ; so that nothing is more 
natural than that the immature uncle or aunt 
should be wheedled or coerced into tending their 
still tenderer relatives until one of them shaU have 
developed sufficiently to assume the hereditary 
duties of its position. 

A curious reversion of this case is when the 
grandchildren are called upon to ‘mind’ their 
uncles or aunts-— a by no means inconceivable 
circumstance, when the frequency of early mar- 
riages among the poor is considered. We remem- 
ber some years ago, while on a visit in Forfar- 
shire, that this very subject was broached by our 
hostess, who, as faithful helpmate of the minister, 
was herself mother-in-chief to the parish. She 
told us of a poor woman who had had a great 
number of children, all of whom had died young 
except one, a girl, who had married early, but who 
also died, in giving birth to an infant son. The 
infant was taken care of by the bereaved grand- 
mother, who was still in the prime of kfe, and who , 
had herself, after the adoption of her grandson, 
other two children, one of which survived, a fine boy 
of fifteen months old. At our friend’s invitation 
we visited with her the humble cottage where this 
singular combination of relationships existed. The 
mistress was busy churning as we entered, while 
seated by the fire was the grandson, some eight or 
nine years of age, engrossed in the task of amusing 
the baby. Alter greeting the good dame in homely 
kindly manner, the minister’s wife turned to the 
children and asked : ‘ How are you to-day, Jockie ?’ 

‘Fine/ answered the little fellow bashfully. 

‘ And how is your uncle continued his ques- 
tioner with a merry twinkle in her eye and a 
significant glance at us. 

‘ Ou, he ’s fu’ weel ; only gey girnie whiles wi’ 
Ms back-teeth/ glibly answered the urchin, throwr 
ing aside Ms shyness when his precious chaj^e had 
become the subject. 

‘ Dear me, Jockie/ laughed my friend, ‘ you will i 
have some trouble with him then V ! 

‘Whiles,’ soberly said the boy, who, although : 
oonscious that the question was meant for banter, 
seemed unable to restrain himself on a matter 
evidently near Ms heart ‘ He disna sleep weel, i 
an’ I’m obliged to sit up at nicht an’ whussle till i 




Mm ; but he ’s guid, puir mannie, when the across tlie c 
fashions teeth arc no tronblin* Mm.^ mates and 

We were niucli affected by the artless affection may be casi 
which Joclde displayed towards his tincle ; and in which t 
learned recently with pleasure that he had, through ^ auld clay 1 
the minister's good services, been appointed pupil- his turn pei 
teacher in what was formerly the parish school ; The fam; 
and that his nursling, hardier than the rest of the and marrov 
family, was acquiring his first knowledge under to estimate ' 
Ms nephew's affectionate tuition. is dependen 

Without pleading ignorance of the evils fre- poor man's 
quently attendant on the practice of intrusting 
children with the care of infants, we prefer simply 
to accept it as inevitable, and to contemplate the 
advantages with which it is as undoubtedly 
accompanied. In the first place, it is this early 
discipline, this facing of the harder realities in their 
lot from the outset, which could alone prepare 
those in the humbler wallcs of life to tolerate the 
position in which their matnrer years will have to 
be spent. The girl whom necessity has taught the 
rudiments of housewifery simultaneously with her 
alphiibet, and the mysteries of nursing together with 
the secret of making pot-hooks and hangers, will 
blend most naturally and easily into the mistress of 
a poor man’s home, where the anxieties and solici- 
tudes common to women are indefinitely multi- 

t ’*‘ed. If not so palpable, the value to boys of the 
owledge of simple household duties is after all 
scarcely less important ; for aptitude in these is 
perhaps the most efficacious weapon with which he 
can enter the lists of a determinately arduous life. 

In their acquirement the future workman has 
been taught self-reliance and the habit of industry 
— qualities on which his success mainly depends ; 
while he is specifically prepared for the not un- 
common eventuality— as soldier, sailor, or emigrant, 
or even in the ordinary casualties of married life 
in his own sphere — of having to minister to the 
physical wants of himself ana others. Kor in the 
last of these situations will his juvenile experience 
of ^minding the bairn' be without its useful 
application ; for at meal-times, in his evenings off 
work, and even in the night-watches, he will be 
called upon to accept his share in those solemn 
rites which his domestic felicity has entailed. 

There is a reflection too of a far higher character 
to which the consideration of this simple theme 
not inaptly gives rise. Solicitude for the welfare 
of those whom they have cared for and protected 
remains with the elder brothers and sisters in 
greater or less force throughout life; and the 
younger members of the family can never wholly 
divest themselves of the confidence and respect 
which such services have engendered. Each unit 
in the tale of the poor man's family thus stands 
to the other not merely in the fraternal, but, in 
varying degrees, also in the filial relation. Hence 
that wonderful tenacity of kindredship by which 
they are distinguished. Diverging careers, con- 
flicting interests, petty, jealousies, and even ani- 
mosities, may temporarily step in to arrest the 
current of their affection; but the advent of 
calamity or sorrow to one or other is a signal 
which rarely fails to reunite them in bonds stronger 
than ever. Is not blood, after all, tMcker than 
water, in their own idiomatic phrase ? The suc- 
cessful digger or colonial shepherd needs nothing 
more transcendental than the memory of, the 
humble home in which all were mutually depend- 
ent, to send his tenderest thoughts wandering 


SOCKET. 

Oft let me'wander hand-xii-band with Thought 
In woodland paths and lone sequestered shades, 
What time the sunny banks and mossy glades, 
With dewy wreaths of early violets wrought, 
Into the air their fragrant incense fling, 

To greet the triumph of the youthful Spring. 
Lo, where she comes ! ’scaped from the icy lair 
Of hoary Winter ; wanton, free, and fair i 
Now smile the heavens again upon the earth ; 
Bright hill and bosky dell resound with mirth ; 
And voices full of laughter and wild glee 
Shout through the air pregnant with harmony, 
And wake poor sobbing Echo, who replies 
With sleeping voice, that softly, slowly dies. 
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floated down tlie Kile on tlie barges, and landed 
THE COMIKG OBELISK. and set up by tbe aid of a vast number of men 

For more than fifty years we have beard of pro- with capstans and other apparatus. A plan was 
jects for bringing to England the prostrate obelisk suggested to the Crystal Palace Company for 
lying on the sandy shore of Egypt at Alexandria, bringing Cleopatra’s Keedle to England on a raft ; 
and popularly known as Cleopatra’s Keedle. Every but the idea was relinquished. Subsequently there 
successive scheme of this kind has come to nothing, were several projects for importing the obelisk; 
When the French army quitted Egypt in 1801, the but they also fell through, after not a little eager 
British officers, wishing to have some memorial of expectation and talk. Thus, from one cause 
the victories of Sir Balpli Abercrombie, claimed other, the famed obelisk was left undisturbed, 
the prostrate obelisk as a spoil of war, and formed and what may be deemed British property still 
a plan for bringing it to England. A ship was lies' in a kind of buried state among the sands 
obtained, a mode of stowage planned, and a jetty on the coast of Egypt. Luckily, it has not 
I built between the obelisk and the beach. The suftered injury by delay in removal. The stone 
Earl of Cavan, in command of the troops, headed is of a hard texture, and* its entombment has been 
the scheme; Major Bryce, of the Boyal Engineers, rather an advantage than otherwise. Although, 
worked out on paper the details of the operation ; first and last there has been much said about 
while officers and men alike subscribed a certain Cleopatra’s Keedle, we shall attempt to give some 
number of days’ pay to meet the expenses. The account of it and of a freshly conceived plan for 
obelisk was to be introduced into the ship through bringing it to England. 

. the stern port, and placed on blocks of timber The ancient Egyptians excelled in the art of 
lying over the keel. But difficulties of various erecting magnificent temples, pyramids, obelisks, 
kinds arose and the scheme was abandoned. and other works in stone, all of which, or the ruins 

Eighteen years afterwards the Pacha of Egypt, of them, fell into the hands of successive con- 
Mehemet Ali, presented the prostrate obelisk to querors — Persians, Greeks, Bomans, Arabs, and 
the Prince Begent ; the British government ac- finally the Turks. Among the long roll of mon- 
cepted the gift, but took no steps towards utilis- archs of the ancient Egyptians, one stands out 
ing it, being deterred by an estimate of ten thou- conspicuously for grandeur of character aud the 
sand pounds as the probable cost of bringing the splendour of his reign. That w^as Thothmes III., 
monolith to England. Thirty-three more years • who flourished fourteen hundred and forty-four 
passed ; the Crystal Palace Company was organising years before the commencement of our era, that is 
its plan for the costly structure and grounds at to say, three thousand three hundred and twenty 
Sydenham ; and a question was started whether years ago. He ordered to be executed two obelisks 
Cleopatra’s Keedle would form an attraction to of gigantic dimensions for the City of On, or City 
the place. Men rubbed up their reading to aseer- of the Sun, the name of which was changed by 
tain how the ancients managed to remove such the Greeks to Heliopolis, a word signifying the 
ponderous masses as this. It is certain that the same thing. During the lifetime of Thothmes, the 
stone must have been quarried in Upper Egypt, obelisks were cut out of the quarries of Elephan- 
and conveyed somehow down to Thebes, Alex- tine, which consist of the rose-coloured granite of 
andria, and other places in that classic land. Sy^ne, or Es-souan. These obelisks were to be set 
Pliny describes a prostrate obelisk which was tip in front of the Temple of the Sun, and in how- 
moved to a distance by digging a canal under it, ever mistaken a way, must be viewed as a pious 
placing two heavily laden barges on the canal, and tribute to the Almighty, personified in the Bun as 
unloading them until they were light enough to the authoi* of Light and Heat, the fructifier and 
rise and lift the obelisk off the ground ; it was then sustainer of animal and vegetable existence. 
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The preparation of the two obelisks was the thousand pounds. The cost of removing this ohe- 
work of years. Before their completion, Thothmes lisk from Luxor, near Thebes, to Paris, was about 
III had passed away; and the honour of setting two millions of francs, or eighty thousand pounds, 
them up in their appointed place belonged to one It is a handsome monolith, of reddish Syenite, 
of his successors, Rameses 11., familiarly known to but unfortunately it is damaged near the top, 
us as Sesostris* We can fancy the imposing cere- and suffers from the had taste exhibited in the 
monies which took place in erecting the obelisks pedestal on which it was erected in 1836. In 
in front of the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, Rome there are a number of obelisks of different 
Both obelisks were inscribed with hieroglyphics, sizes that had been brought from Egypt by the 
signifying that they were erected to the god Ra, Romans. Europe may he said to have come in for 
or the Rising Sun, and to Turn, or the Setting a fair share of these ancient monuments. There 
Sun, which identify them "with the most ancient is room, however, for one more — Cleopatra’s 
and perhaps most poetical superstition in the Needle, which,, had matters been managed rightly, 
world. To these hieroglyphics were added others should long since have been brought to England 

by Rameses II., commemorative of certain military and set up in the metropolis, 

conquests. This brings ns to the project now set on foot 

And where is now Heliopolis, the City of the by Mr Erasmus Wilson, an eminent surgeon in 

Sun, at which these grand obelisks were set up and London, and who has munificently undertaken to 
venerated by the ancient rulers of the .country ? he at the entire cost of bringing the obelisk from 
It is extinct As in many other old Egyptian Alexandria. The idea of doing so arose, as Mr 
cities, its dwellings, built of unburnt bricks, have Wilson explains in a letter to a friend, in having 
long since crumbled into heaps of dust Its had a communication from General Sir James 
splendid monuments are destroyed or dispersed, Alexander, C.B, ‘He, Sir James, recounted that 
When the Ramans took possession of the country, he had paid a visit to the prostrate obelisk at 
the two obelisks that had been erected by Rameses Alexandria in the spring of 1875, with the view 
11. in honour of ,the‘ Sun were removed by the of ascertaining its state of preservation and the 
celebrated Cleopatra to grace the Csesarium at possibility of bringing it to London; that he 
Alexandria about the year 40. There, near the stripped it of its covering of sand, and found the 
shore, they were set up. One of them remains column uninjured, and that he felt assured that 
where it was placed, and is a well-known land- its transit might be safely accomplished ; that all 
mark. The other fell, from what cause is un- that was needed were the means of defraying the 
Imown, and there it has lain till our times. cost, and the determination to bring the under- 

Such in brief is the history of Cleopatra’s Needle, taking to a successful issue ; that he contemplated 
It is upwards of three thousand three hundred for this object to obtain the interest of the city of 
years old ; and whether standing or lying, it has London and the government ; but that, although 
been at Alexandria for at least eighteen hundred he had secured the co-operation of the Metro- 
and thirty years. How along with its fellow it politan Board of Works for a site on the Thames 
was transported from Heliopolis to Alexandria, Embankment, he had made no 'substantial pro- 
can no more be known than how the Pyramids gress.’ Mr Wilson goes on to explain what he did 
were built Doubtless, there would be an enor- in the circumstances. ‘ On the 7th of December, 
mous expenditure of human toil ; but at the time I had a conversation with Sir James Alexander, 
that was not regarded. Unfortunate beings cap- He was very anxious to succeed in Ms object, and 
tured in battle were condemned to slavery, and he mentioned a plan proposed by Mr John Dixon, 
if they perished in dragging huge stones, no one O.E., whom I promised to see. At my interview 
cared. If Cleopatra’s Needle could speak, it with him, I listened to his plan. He explained 
would tell of cruelties of wMch we can form no the position of the monolith, within a few yards 
adequate conception. of the sea, and the ease with which it could be 

The two obelisks were nearly of the same inclosed in a cylinder, rolled into the water, towed 
dimensions; and standing in their original position to the harbour for the purpose of putting on to it 
in front of the Temple of the Sun, they must a keel, a rudder, and a deck, and then ballasting it 
have had a most imposing appearance. The to a proper depth of flotation. The process required 
prostrate obelisk, square in form, measures sixty- care, nicety, and judgment, but was evidently 
eight and a half feet long, six feet eleven inches sound and practicable.’ The professional advice 
wide on each side at the base, tapering to four Mr Wilson received helped to confirm this opinion, 
feet nine inches near the summit, whence it and he finally resolved to enter into a contract for 
narrows to a pyramidal point called the pyra- the safe transport of the monolith. Mr Dixon was 
midion. . willing to limit the cost to eight thousand pounds ; 

We may have a pretty good idea of its appear- but to leave no room for failure, it was agreed he 
ance from that of the Luxor obelisk, set up on a should receive ten thousand pounds on the safe 
pedestal in the Place de la Concorde, at. Paris, erection of the obelisk on the Thames Embank- 
wMch is the same shape, and measures seventy- ment within a specified period. A contract was 
two feet three inches in height, exclusive of the entered into on tMs basis ; Mr Dixon undertaking 
pedestal of fifteen and weighs ' five hundred all risks. 
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may occur to derange the plans for the maritime 
transport of this interesting object, there cannot 
but be a universal feeling of satisfaction at the 
gracious manner in which Mr Wilson has organised 
a scheme for effecting what has baffled everybody 
since the beginning of the present century. When, 
there is so much begging of money for all sorts of 
objects, the heartiness of his spontaneous gene- 
rosity wiE be frankly acknowledged. 
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settled, MariaE "begged Liliau to take anything 
^hicli she had a fancy for with her. 

^ I mean, of conrse, the things that have 
been given to yon, you kno%v/ she said a little 
hurriedly, as though afraid that her generosity 
miglit be interpreted too literally ; adding,^ with a 
little laugh : ^ If you took euriltliing you fancied, 
there would be nothing left at Eairview, I expect ! 
But there ; just say what is yours, and I will take 
your word for it 1 ' she ejaculated, in another out- 
burst of good-nature. 

If it had been left to Lilian, very little ’would 
have been taken from Fairview. But it was not left 
to her ; and Mrs Tipper and I were more business- 
like, and did not hesitate to secure for Lilian 
not a few valuables. That little lady recollected 
a great many things -which had been named by Mr 
Farrar as gifts to'his child. Fortunately for her, 
he had been in the habit of talking about any new 

f urchases which he made to add to the glories of 
airview, as presents to Lilian. In fact, had we 
kept strictly to the letter of Marian’s offer, and 
taken whatever had been given to Lilian, we 
might have carried away nearly everything the 
house contained. As it was, we did not scruple 
to claim a great deal. Her mother’s jewellery ; a 
nice little collection of pictures ; the grand piano, 
which had been a birthday present ; and an endless 
assortment of valuables, even to a new silver 
dinner-service. For the last, we were indebted to 
Saunders, who reminded Mrs Tipper and Lilian 
that Mr Farrar had mentioned at the dinner-table 
haying ordered the new pattern expressly for his 
daughter, by-and-by, naming the cost Poor Mr 
Farrar ! it is pitiful to reflect how glad we were 
to avail ourselves of his little ostentatious speeches, 
for the benefit of bis child. 

But in spite of herself, Marian began to look very 
grave and anxious as one thing after another was 
eagerly named by the servants as ^ Miss Lilian’s.’ 
They had got scent of what was going on, and 
were eager to give evidence of this or that having 
been given to her. She had made up her mind 
to be generous, and strove hard with herself. But 
when it came to be a question of a set of dia- 
monds, she could control herself no longer, nerv- 
ously questioning as to the evidence of its having 
been a gift to Lilian’s mother. Was the in- 
scription inside the case — ^To my dear Wife, on 
our wedding-day ’ — sufficient to make the diamonds 
Lilian’s ; and would Lilian mind repeating his 
exact words when her father put them into her 
hands on her last birthday. 

‘ Of course I only want what is right ; but she 
wasn’t his wife, you know ; so it couldn’t he their 
wedding-day,’ anxiously ejaculated Marian, her 
eyes dwelling fondly upon the jewels in their open 
cases. 

Fortunately for us, Lilian fled at the first words, 
and we had Bobert Wentworth to help' us, so we 
battled courageously for the diamonds, and at 
length gained the day. Marian was obliged to 
yield, though she did so with a sigh over 'Pa’s 
extravagance.’ ‘ He never gave diamonds to Ma I 
Why, Lilian will have quite a large fortune to 
take away, with one thing and another 1’ Then, 
in reply to some allusion , from Mr Wentworth 
about the fortune Lilian was leaving^ he was 
sharply reminded that it was not hers to leave. 
'People seem to forget that it’s only my rights, 
and if it were not for my generosity things would 


he very different for Lilian.’ For she was, I think, 
beginning to feel that her generosity was not 
sufficiently recognised, and it required some little 
encouragement in the way of being appreciated to 
keep it alive. 

Meanwhile, Mrs Tipper and I were quietly at 
work in search of a cottage. We succeeded beyond 
our expectations ; being fortunate enough to secure 
a pretty little place on the outskirts of a neigh- 
bouring village, at a very moderate rent, Eobert 
Wentworth giving us material assistance in the nego- 
tiations. Having overcome the dear little woman’s 
scruples about accepting half of my fifty pounds 
as my share towards the first three months’ house- 
keeping, we gave ourselves up to the business 
of furnishing ; and in this also Eobert Wentworth 
■was of much assistance to us, though I do, not 
think that any one besides myself attributed it 
to anything warmer than friendship. Becky and 
I and a couple of work-people were busily engaged 
from morning till night in arranging and making 
ready, in order that no time might be lost in getting 
away from Fairview before Marian’s good-nature 
altogether collapsed. Lilian was becoming very 
anxious to take her departure ; and it was evident 
that to Mrs Tipper herself the change would be 
a very welcome one. 

'To tell the truth, my clear, it will be a real 
blessing to me to live in a small house and be'able 
to go into my own kitchen again,’ she confided to 
me. 'You and the dear child will be the company 
in the parlour ; and I shall anake the puddings and 
pies, and know what’s in them!’ she ejaculated, 
enjoying her little jest. 

Of course I did not mean to be idle, though I 
agreed that the dear little lady should reign ■ 
supreme in the kitchen. Becky was to be our 
factotum ; and very proud she was of the position, 
making it very evident that Fairview had alto- 
gether lost its attractions for her now. We began 
to plume ourselves upon having quite a little 
mocIel;;.home, where nothing but love and peace 
would be admitted. Ah me 1 it was as well 
should think so ! 

It was a very pretty, if somewhat fantastically 
built cottage, which had been erected for an orna- 
mental lodge at the entrance of a fine estate, the 
property of an old but impoverished family, which 
had been brought to the hammer, and sold in 
separate portions. The house itself— a fine old 
place, built in one of the Tudor reigns — stood on 
an eminence some two miles distant, and had been 
taken on lease by some benevolent lady, for the 
purpose of making a Home for girls who had suf- 
fered imprisonment, with a view to prevent their 
further degradation. 

Our cottage was situated just out of the village, 
which lay in the hollow at the foot of the hill, on ! 
the side of which stood the house which I have 
mentioned as being visible from one part of ' the 
Fairview grounds, and which I so coveted for my 
married life with Philip. A little to the left, at 
the back of our cottage, still stood a portion of 
the fine old woods as they had been for many a 

generation of the A family. The land on the 

other side of what had once been the avenue, 
had been turned into hop-fields and so forth. In 
front of the cottage, the space had been so much 
encroached upon that what had once been a fine 
private road w^as now" but a narrow lane. Branching 
from that lane, on the right was the village, and 
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on the left another lane leading to a field, through 
which there was a right of way to the railway 
station ; anci from the stile of that field ran two 
paths, the lane I have mentioned passing the 
cottage and on to the village; and another lane 
at right angles with it, leading through the wmods. 

There was some little talk of my house soon 
being in the market, said the work-people, to wdiom 
I was curious enough to put a few questions about 
it The lease %vas expiring, it seemed, and the 
present residents did not intend to renew it This 
was news indeed. If, by good fortune, Philip 
arrived in time to secure it, how delightful it 
would be ; the two others I most cared for in the 
%vorld living so near us ! How delightful to be 
able to shew my appreciation of the kindness I 
had received in some better way than by words ! 
Then I pleased myself with another pretty picture 
of the future, in which Lilian and Robert Went- 
w^orth were the principal figures. 

That Lilian would very long remain as depressed 
as she now was, I did not believe ; her mind was 
a too healthy one for that. Indeed the reaction 
had already set in. After the first shock w’as got 
over, she was, I think, not a little astonished at 
the comparatively small amount of regret she 
suffered on account of the loss of her lover. It 
might be that she was beginning to realise the 
fact that her love for him had never really been 
what she had imagined it. In one point she was 
mistaken. She believed that he also had deceived 
himself, and was firmly persuaded that he did not 
love her and never had. 

I knew that Arthur Trafford was in truth 
suffering the keenest misery in his efforts to tear 
himself away from her. He loved her better than 
all the world, except himself ; and although he 
had not sufficient manliness and moral courage to 
make an effort in the right direction, I was glad 
to see he had the grace to be heartily ashamed of 
the part he was playing. I could not help being 
a little amused by Mrs TippePs mild suggestions, 
in the midst of Ms wild ravings against his miser- 
able fate. Indeed her very practical advice about 
looking for work, and never blaming Fate or 
giving up hope as long as he had youth and 
strength and his two hands to use, was not . the 
lightest punishment he had just now to bear, 
Lilian being present, sitting white and silent with 
downcast eyes. I think he was almost driven to 
the verge of entreating her to share his poverty 
and challenge fortune with him ; but he did not get 
beyond the verge. Marian silently watched with 
keen eyes and heightened colour, and it was not 
difficult to read her thoughts. She still found 
her position at Fairview a somewhat anomalous 
one ; and would continue to find it so as long as 
Lilian remained there ; the latter being treated as 
mistress, and she herself as much as possible 
ignored by the servants. 

It was, I think, some little relief to us all when 
the cottage was declared ready for occupation. 
Mrs Tipper and I contrived to spare Lilian the 
leave-takings and final wrench of separation from 
the home she had always been taught to consider 
her own. We invited, her to go to look at the 
progress of our work ; and once there, we hinted 
that she might just as well remain at the cottage. 
There need be no returning to Fairview unless 
she desired it. As we had hoped, Lilian was 
only too glad to avail herself of the sugges- 


tion ; unconsciously shewing how much she had 
dreaded a parting scene. So we three took tea 
together in the little parlour, which was to serve 
as dining-room. Our drawing-room, as we jestingly 
called it, on the other side of the house, was left 
unfinished, for Lilian and me to arrange, according 
to our own taste — in truth to afford some occupa- 
tion for the former’s hands and thoughts, and to 
leave no time for dwelling upon bygones, at any- 
rate for a while, Mrs Tipper and Becky had con- 
trived to make it appear quite a festive occasion ; 
the tea-table being spread with all sorts of little 
home-made dainties, which we felt bound to make 
a demonstration of enjoying, and I verily believe 
did enjoy a great deal more than we were conscious 
of doing^ so pleasant was the contrast to the meals 
we had latterly partaken at Fairview. We could 
now freely shew our thoughts to each other, and 
that itself was no slight boon, after being obliged 
to pick and choose our words, as we had been in 
Marian’s presence. 

Afterwards I left Lilian with Mrs Tipper; I 
knew that she would put aside her own feelings in 
her desire to please the dear little mistress of the 
cottage, by shewing an interest in the arrangements 
which had been made, &c. And I had to set 
forth for Fairview again, in order to make the 
best excuses I could for Lilian’s non-retiirn. 

I found Marian very much inclined to take 
offence at the method of quitting Fairview. Of 
course she would have sent Lilian in the carriage 
in a proper way ; and she ought to have been 
allowed to shew people what her feeling in the 
matter was. ‘ Going off in' that way makes it 
look as though I had not been inclined to treat 
Lilian handsomely ; and I call it very unfair 
towards me 1 ’ 

I intimated that Mrs Tipper and I had hoped to 
spare Lilian’s feelings in leaving the home she 
had been taught to consider her own. 

^ But I think my feelings ought to have been 
consulted too, Miss Haddon. It ’s all very well 
to, talk of Lilian’s feelings ; but it is not fair to let 
people think I don’t want to do right,’ she repeated, 
walking to and fro amidst her gorgeous surround- 
ings. ‘ Of course they will think so now she has 
gone off in that way, and all my generosity goes 
for ndtMng I Besides, I was not prepared to be 
left alone in this sudden way, the servants all as 
upstart and impertinent as ever they can be. And 
I haven’t been able to engage a lady-companion 
yet.’ 

In truth, Miss Farrar— I suppose I must give 
her the name now — had found well-born ladies 
(she had made it a sine qua non that the lady she 
sought should be well-born as well as everything 
else that was desirable in a companion) were 
either at a premium just then, or they did not 
incline towards Fairview, for she had not as yet 
succeeded in finding one after her own heart. In 
her difficulty, she extended the olive-branch to me ; 
beginning by a little pointedly reminding me that 
burden was already heavy enough upon Mrs 
~ shoulders, and opining that I should no 

doubt be glad of something to do. 

>^1 shouldn’t mind paying you a pound a week 
till I got suited ; and,’ she was good enough, to 
add, ‘we don’t know but what a permanent 
jagement might come about, if we get on 
together.’ 

I declined with as good a grace as I could, 
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politely blit very decidedly ; and tbeiL went up- 
stairs to label tbe boxes and parcels which were to 
be sent down to the cottage, and make sundry 
other arrangements for a final flitting. 


THE JUHGLE AHD ITB INHABITANTS. 

In an interesting volume on the Large and Small 
Game of Bengal^^ Captain J. H. Baldwin presents us 
with a peculiarly striking picture of field-sports 
p>ursued in the ample game-preserves of India. 
'The tiger, the tyrant of the Indian jungle, has, 

■ as is due, the precedence over his feebler or less 
dreaded congeners. Skirting the base of the 
Himalayan range, extending east and west for 
many hundreds of miles, is a tract of land covered 
with jangle, called the, Terai ; this is his chosen 
home. Cradled in the long feathery grass of the 
jungle, he gambols about in his infancy playful as 
a kitten, and usually attains when full grown the 
length of nine or nine and a half feet. Wild hogs, 
deer, and all the larger species of game, are his 
usual prey; but sometimes a pair of tigers will 
take up their abode within a mile of a village, 
sallying out from their lair every three or four 
days to puli down a bullock or a buffalo, always 
selecting the fattest in the herd. The strength of 
their muscular fore-arms is enormous. Captain 
Baldwin says : ^ I remember in Assam a tiger in 
the dead of night leaping over a fence nearly five 
feet high, seizing one of the largest oxen, ^ and again 
leaping back, dragging the bullock after him across 
several fields and over two hedges.^ - 

In Ms old age, when his teeth become worn, he 
not infrequently becomes a man-eater ; and such 
is the devastation he then occasions, that whole 
villages are sometimes deserted, and extensive 
districts laid waste from dread of these feline 
scourges. In these disastrous circumstances the 
.advent of an English sportsman with his rifie 
and elephants is hailed as a godsend by the 
whole neighbourhood. 

A tiger when brought to bay often ^ spits ’ exactly 
like a cat. Contrary to the received opinion, tigers 
seldom roar ; but at night the forests resound with 
the hideous din of their cries, which resemble the 
caterwauling of a w^-hole squadron of gigantic Tom- 
cats. In making a charge the tiger utters a series 
of short vicious coughing ^owls, as trying to' the 
nerves as the most terrific roar. Tiger-hunting, 
even isom elephant-back, is always accompani^ 
with danger. One day when Captain Baldwin and 
a friend were out beating the bush for tigers, one 
of his beaters, a fine young man, ‘foolishly crept 
forward to try and discover the actual spot where 
the tiger was hiding. He must have approached 
within a few -feet of the animal, for it struck but 
one blow without moving or exposing its body, 
and dashed the unfortunate man with great vio- 
lence to the bottom of a stony ravine.* He was 
rescued at once, but died the same evening, Ms 
skull having been fractured by blow from the 
tiger’s paw. 

In tiger-shooting, when you discharge your 
Henry S. King & Co. Hri<je21s. . 


piece, whether you hit or miss you must not 
move, but standing perfectly still, keep your eye 
on the animal and put in a fresh cartridge. 
Many lamentable accidents have occurred from 
sportsmen going rashly up to fallen tigers, errone- 
ously supposing them to be dead. One or two 
stones should always be thrown first, to see what 
power of mischief is left m him, for it is quite 
possible that he may require another ball as a 
quietus. 

A tiger cannot climb trees, but he can spring 
to a considerable height, and this should be 
remembered in shooting them from what are 
called machans, a sort of framework of poles 
resting on the higher branches of a tree. An 
officer, some years ago, in Central India got into a 
tree which overhung a water-course to watch for 
tigers. He was a considerable way up the tree, 
but he did not advert to the fact that the high 
bank of the ravine behind Mm was almost on a 
level with Mm. In no long time a tiger came to 
drink, and he fired at and hit it, but failed to kill 
it ; when the enraged brute rushed up the bank 
to the higher ground beMnd, and springing upon 
him, dragged him out of the tree, and bit and 
tore him so frightfully that he died very soon 
after he was rescued. 

Powerful and ferocious as the tiger is, he is 
afraid of the wild-dog, A pack of these ravenous 
creatures, finding strength in their union, will set 
upon, kill, and devour a tiger. 

In the opinion of some old Indian sportsni^en, 
the panther is even more to be dreaded than the 
tiger. He is a large, powerful, thoroughly fero- 
cious brute. In old age he also sometimes takes 
to man-eating, but not so often as tbe tiger 
does. Our author, however, gives an instance 
^ of one in^ Gwalior who had devoured over fifty 
human beings, and was the terror of the whole 
district.* One evening Captain Baldwin, along 
with a friend, was perched in a tree in an open 
part of the jungle, near the carcase of a cow, 
which had been killed as was supposed by a tiger. 
The body was covered ' with birds of prey strug- 
gling and fighting over it like so many feathered 
demons, when suddenly a great commotion occurred 
among the noisy diners-out, and with a whish-h-h 
of their heavy wings they left their dainty fare, 
and flew into the trees close by, making way as it 
appeared for their betters, for vei^ soon a huge 
brute approached the carcase, and began to tear 
and gnaw at the flesh. 'A tiger!* whispered 
the captain to his companion. ^No; a very 
large panther,* answered the other, firing as he 
spoke, but not killing tbe animal In a minute 
he recovered himself, and springing up, made 
straight for the tree. It was an ugly situation, 
for although a tiger cannot climb a tree, a panther 
can, as well as a cat As he approached, another 
shot was fired at him, which passed between Ms 
fore-legs, and he paused and looked up. ^ Never,* 
’Op author, ^shall^ I forget the devilish 
expression of that terrible countenance.* An 
awful moment of suspense followed, during which i 
Captain Baldwin contrived to give him his quietus. 

The leopard resembles the panther, but is 
smaller, and altogether a less formida^e animal. 

It never attacks man, and rarely shews fight 
unless brought to bay, when, like all the felidae, 
it is more or less dangerous. The lynx, which is 
smaller than the leopard, is a rare animal ; and the 
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clieetah or hunting leopard is also comparatively 
seldom met with in a wild state. 

The bear, which we are accustomed to associate 
with cold countries, siich as the north of Europe 
and North America, is also very frequently met 
with in the very hottest parts of India. Here, 
as in colder countries, he is a sagacious animal, 
and varies Ms carnivorous diet with berries, sugar- 
cane, honey, and every kind of insect he can get at. 
It is a mistake to suppose that they hug their 
victhn to death ; they draw him towards them 
with their paws, and bite him on the face or arm. 
A bearis paw, from the huge curved claws with , 
which it is garnished, is a very terrible weapon, ; 
They almost invariably strike a man in the face ; : 
and Captain Baldwin tells us of a native named 
Bhun Singh, ® who was a most enthusiastic follower 
of the chase, and always joined our shooting-party 
in the hot-weather months, and who was, by a 
single blow from the fore-paw of a bear, disfigured 
for life in an instant, and left senseless on the 
field. He was afterwards such an awful object that 
I never could look at Mm without shuddering/ 

The striped hyena is a native of India. He is an 
ugly cowardly brute, with au indescribably hideous 
cry. Goats, sheep, dogs, or a young child who has 
strayed from home, are his favourite prey. He 
never shews fight, but slinks away from the 
hunteris presence, much after the fashion of the 
wolf, who is also credited with a large amount 
of child-slaughter. A fearful loss of life is 
caused in this way in some districts by these 
brutes ; and in common with the rest of the 
Indian carnivora, government offers a price for 
their destruction. The wild-dog is lighter in 
colour and taller than the jackal. It is a gaunt, 
ungainly, ravenous creature, of wonderful speed 
and endurance. If once a pack get upon the track 
of any animal, its fate is sealed. They even attack 
tigers and bears, and as often as not get the best 
of it. In some parts of the jungle, the wild buEalo 
are very abundant ; they are always found in herds, 
which sometimes consist of eighteen or twenty, 
but oftener only of five or seven. The bull is 
much larger than the cow, and when old is always 
dangerous. 

The dense thick’ bush' and tall reeds and grass 
which surround the or solitary jungle lakes, 
are a favourite resort of buJBTalo. There they feed 
on the rich herbage, and approach the water by 
long tunnels in the grass and reeds. The extreme 
danger of encountering these creatures is graphi- 
cally described by Captain Baldwin, who one 
evening, accompanied by a native, went down^ to 
one of these jungle lakes, and hearing something 
move in the long grass, had the temerity to 
enter a tunnel. Up to his ankles in mud, and 
mth scarcely room to move or turn, he was 
straining Ms eyes to discover the game, when 
there was a sudden crash through the brushwood, 
aud before he could bring Ms rifi.e into position, 
^I was hurled,’ he says, ^to the ground with 
astonishing quickness by a tremendous butt on 
the right shoulder, followed by a pair of huge 
knees on my chest, crushing me down. The 
buffalo- then commenced butting me with his huge 
head. I was covered with foam from Ms vile, 
mouth : most luckily the ground was very soft, or 
I must have been killed. I had fallen on my 
back, 'but managed, by clutching the root of a- 
small tree, to draw myself from under him ; but 


as I did so aud turned over, he struck me a terrible 
blow on the back with his foot, breaking two ribs ; 
and then I was powerless, and imagined all hope 
of escape to be over. He gave me a bad wound on 
the left arm, another dangerous one under the 
arm-pit, a third on the hip — all with his horns ; 
and then I found myself lifted off the ground and 
thrown a tremendous somersault in the air/ 

Stunned and bleeding, our unfortunate sports- 
man was pitched upon his head, and landed 
behind a low thorn-bush at the edge of the 
j lake. More dead than alive, he had yet sufficient 
j presence of mind to remain perfectly stllL A few 
■ yards off he could see his shaggy foe, sniffing 
i all over the scene of the late tragedy. Satisfied 
I with Ms victory, the buffalo then raised his head, 

I listened intently for a few minutes, and to the 
I inexpressible relief of Ms victim, trotted off in 
I another direction. Faint and dizzy, but feeling 
; that he must make an effort to escape, Captain 
Baldwin rose, staggered about thirty paces and then 
fell over in a dead-faint. When he revived a little 
; he found his Hindu servant, who had been far too 
terrified even to try to help him in his hour of 
: need, crying over him, and trying to bind up his 
bleeding arm. In a moment he remembered all 
that had happened ; and motioning to the man to. 
be silent, he got him to help him to his feet, and 
with Ms assistance, staggered fifty yards farther, 
when exhausted nature again gave way, and he 
fell to the ground, able only to murmur in a faint 
voice : ^ Water j bring me water ! ’ The Hindu i 
ran down to the lake with his master!s hat, wMch 
he filled with water, and having given him a little 
to drink, poured the rest of it over his head. He 
then cut his linen coat into strips, dipped them in 
water, and with them bound np the wounds as 
well as he could. ‘Now,’ said Ms master, ‘put 
your xifie at full cock on the ground beside me, i 
and run for assistance as fast as you can/ 

He obeyed, and the captain in this almost 
helpless state was left alone. Night was beginning 
to fall ; and he could hear from time to time som^ 
animal moving behind him through the under- 
growth of matted creepers and reeds ; but he was 
too much exhausted either for curiosity or fear, 
and at last, through sheer weakness, fell into a 
doze, from which he was awakened by the glare 
of torches. A brother-officer, after a long search, 
had found him ; and although it was many weeks 
before he could move hand or foot, he got at last 
all right again, and was as dashing a sportsman as 
before ; only he ever afterwards , took care to give 
a buffalo bull as wide a berth as possible — ^in 
which prudent precaution he- is imitated even by 
the tiger. This latter tyrant of the jungle, red 
with the slaughter of scores of buffalo cows, is 
careful to treat with profound respect the grizzled 
patriarchs of the herd. 

Wild elephants, wMch were once abundant in 
the dense forests at the foot of the Himalaya, are 
still plentiful in Assam and Burmah, where many 
are yearly caught and tamed for the use of the 
government Elephant -shooting is proMbited, 
except when a wild elephant becomes dangerous, 
and is transformed from a peaceable denizen of 
the forest into* the morose, sullen, aud savage 
brute known as ‘ a rogue elephant’ The Indian , 
rhinoceros is plentiful in Assam and in the Bootan < 
jungles, and resembles an immense pig, with a 
long horn curving backwards at the end of the 
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If nnniolested, it is barnikss ; but if like and swift along the precipitous mountain 
assailed, it will make a furious charge, when its side. ^ , 

lon^^ horn is an ugly weapon to encounter. India presents a wide field for the researches of 

Wild hogs are very plentiful all through the the ornithologist, and is the native home of many 
scrub and brush jungle. Old males are armed of our feathered favourites, such as the peacock. 
with large semicircular tusks nine inches long. A This lovely bird, superb in its native forests, is 
more formidable antagonist than a wild boar with accounted sacred by the Hindus. It delights in 
these tremendous weapons in full play need not patches of jungle by the side of rivers, where on 
be wished for. There is no cowardice about moonlight nights its shrill discordant cry may be 
hwi ; he is game to the backbone, and will fight often heard swelling the savage concert. The red 
to the last, and sell his life dear. ' Sportsmen have jungle-fowl is very like the bantam in appearance, 
frequently been mauled,^ Captain Baldwin says, but its iriumage is more brilliant, and like its 
' in encounters with wuld boars ; and a European covfreres of the poultry-yard, it is very pugnacious, 
in the Customs Department near Jhansi many There are six different kinds of pheasants in the 
years a^-o lost his life, so fearfully w^as he gored Himalaya, most of them excellent for the table, 
by a hog which he had wounded.' The flesh of and all of them more or less beautiful. There are 
the wihU>oar roasted and eaten cold is delicious. also many varieties of partridge. The quail, which 
Passing over the various species of deer, each is always fat, is a honne houche fit for an epicure, 
of whiclf our author describes, Ave come to the Captain Baldwin says of it : ^ A quail-pie or a 
Himalayan chamois and the thar, which frequent quail-ciirrie is a dish for a king.' There are four 
the rocfiy fastnesses of the Himalaya, and the hunt- varieties of grouse, the largest of which is the 
ing of w'hich is quite as hazardous an amusement sand-grouse, a very fine bird ; but the monarch of 
asliunting chamois among the mountains of Swit- Indian game-birds is the ^ bustard. ^ It is,' our 
zerland. As among the European Alps, so among author says, ^ in my opinion the king of game- 
the Himalayan Alps is the sportsman not only birds ; and the value of its leathers, its excellence 
rewarded by the fascination of the sport itself, but as a bird for the table, and last, though not least, 
by the surpassingly beautiful scenery amid which it the very great difficulty of shooting it, render it a 
is pursued. AbWe him rise the magnificent hills, prize to be much coveted.' The oobara is a small 
dazzling in snowy grandeur, cleaving the skies species of bustard ; and to a certain extent a migra- 
wdtli peaks which tower nine thousand feet higher tory bird. The florikra, one of the finest of Indian 
tlian the highest mountain in Europe ; below game-birds, has beautiful black and white plumage, 
him in the distance spreads a varied and splendid and its flesh when cooked is peculiarly rich and 
landscape of hill, forest, and river, with distant delicate. There are two varieties of it ; and several 
plains luxuriant with ripening crojjs, shading kinds of plover, which, however, are not abundant, 
beneath his feet into shaggy stretches of w'oodland, Different species of crane abound, as do wood- 
penetrated by deep, well-nigh inaccessible chasms cock and snipe. Of the latter, as many as fifty or 
and glens, abysses of pine, and precipices, and sixty couples are sometimes bagged in a day in a 
foaming torrents, such as Salvator Kosa would rice-field or by the edge of a swamp, 
have loved to paint. Huge rugged crags tower like On the lakes and jheels in the north of India, 
vast cathedrals above the giant trees, their crests below the Himalaya, thousands of wild-fowl 
covered with gentian and stone-crop ; while round congregate about the beginning of October on 
their base cling dark green clumps of rbododen- their w-ay south. On the jungle swamps and lakes, 
drons, all ablaze with scarlet beauty, their blossoms wild ducks of various kinds abound ; wild geese are 
sinning like points of flame against the foliage of also common, as are several varieties of the, sliiel- 
the splendid w^alnuts, and apricots behind, whose drake. In company with these migratory wild- 
fruit at certain seasons literally strews the ground, fowl arrives the flamingo, a very beautiful bird, 
Camp-life in such a spot is beyond all things with brilliant rose-coloured feathers. It has, how- 
enjoyable. The atmosphere is clear and exhilarat- ever, little except its beauty to recommend it, for 
ing ; a sparkling streamlet gurgles across the little when cooked, the universal verdict of the mess- 
meadow in W'hicli your tent is pitched, diffusing a table was, ^ that it was a very poor bird.' During 
pleasant freshness around ; radiant butterflies hover the cold season the bittern is plentiful in ISTorthern. 
above the winter, or alight like living gems upon India, and unlike the flamingo, is very good eating, 
the long fronds of the magnificent coronets which On the banks of large rivers the curlew is some- 
crowm the giant tree-ferns. The ravine behind you, times found, and several kinds of green pigeons, 
dark with forest, is vocal with the mellow notes of abound. 

unfamiliar songsters. The eye, as you gaze, loses From birds, Captain Baldwin suddenly skips 
itself in a stupendous panorama of mountain peaks, back to beasts, and gives us a sketch of the 
rocky ridges, winding valleys, glittering streams, Indian hare. Of this little creature there are two 
populous plains, and pathless fever-haunted jungles; varieties ; and they seem to have as hard lines of 
while nearer, on the verge of the wood, a herd of it (especially in the neighbourhood of barracks) 
ravine deer are feeding; lazily you watch them as their well-known congeners have at home, 
while you sip your , coffee, all unconscious of the With a passing glance at this four-footed martyr, 
close proximity of a splendid wild blue sheep, we bid adieu to a book which is well fitted to- 
which is gazing^ intently down at you from its inspire not only a love of sport, but of natural 
bushy covert. Did you move ? The motion was so history. JSTo where can this interesting science be 
slight as scarcely to be perceptible to yourself ; but studied to greater advantage than in these wide- 
the startled creature rushes like an arrow down the spreading Himalayan jupgles, where mountain 
grassy slope, and threading the ravine, rejoins the torrents gurgling down the beautiful ravines, 
herd of its companions, to whom it immediately temper the air to delicious coolness ; where great | 
imparts the intelligence of your 'whereabouts,. and trees grow stately as masts, making a pleasant 
in a moment they all make off, gliding shadow- | twilight with their lustrous unfamiliar foliage ; i 
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where gorgeous flowers bespangle the greenery, 
and round the overhanging boughs our hothouse 
ferns cling with ample stems and giant fronds, 
forming bowers through which lovely briglit-hued 
birds flit, and multitudes of insects find shelter, 
filling the otherwise silent noon of the tropics 
with their shrill incessant hum. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

IX TWO P.\RTS. 

PAET UK SHINE. 

CHAPTER IT.—MISS ANGELA PAITHPUL. 

One evening in the fourth week of our hero’s stay 
in town, he took up a book while he was waiting 
for his chop, and a card fell on the 'floor. This 
card lie discovered was to admit the bearer to a 
ball about to be held in the neighbourhood. When 
the landlady appeared, he asked if the card be- 
longed to her. She said she had been looking 
everywhere for that card ; they had had some to 
dispose of, and they had sold all but this one ; a 
customer had wanted it, but as she could not find 
it, he had procured one elsewhere. Would Mr 
Webb like to buy it himself ? 

Mr Webb thanked her, but declined. 

* Oh, well,’ said she, ^ it wall be of no use now to 
us, as the ball begins at nine o’clock this evening. 
Perhaps you will accept this ticket, and make use 
of it?’ 

This, after a little consideration, Isaac was happy 
to do. It would pass away a few hours, and it 
would lead to no expense, as he observed that the 
ticket included refreshments. He did not suppose 
he should dance ; he never had done such a thing, 
but there was no telling, if once his blood was up. 
So at eight o^ock Isaac donned a clean paper i 
collar, took liis well-tried friends, his gray thread 
gloves, and walked leisurely to the place of enter- 
tainment. He arrived there about nine; and on 
presenting himself and his ticket, he was directed 
to tlie Master of the Ceremonies, a dapper little man 
with a short dress coat and very tight pumps, w-ho 
did not seem, capable of standing still for a minute. 

' He received Isaac’s name and ticket, and danced 
off with him to the ballroom ; and throwing open 
the door, announced in a very shrill voice, ^ Isaac 
Webb, Esquire, ladies and gentlemen.’ 

The ladies and gentlemen addressed consisted 
of an antique female in black silk mittens, and 
two ybuths elegantly attired in suits from Moses’s 
establishment, one of whom was whistling a ^ fast’ 
tune, and the other sauntering about with his 
hands in his pockets. Each of them seemed 
particularly careful to give the mittened lady a 
wide berth, thus testifying to all whom it might 
or might not concern that they %vere not all 
members of the same party. Now these persons 
were evidently not azi fait with the usages of 
polite ^society; for of course they ought not to 
have been in their places at the time named on 
their tickets, but should have been there at half- 
past nine at the earliest. But here they were, 
listening to the tuning and consequent grating 
of tw'o violins and a harp, placed on a small plat- 
form at one end of the ballroom. A violoncello 


was also expected (so the Master of the Ceremonies 
in a wdiisper through the door informed the com- 
pany), but had not yet arrived. 

In the course of the next quarter of an hour 
several more squires and dames w’ere announced; 
and the arrivals kept on increasing until half-past 
nine, by which time (the violoncello having put 
in an appearance and all things being ready) the 
Master of the Ceremonies (Mr Hoppe by name) 
opened the hall by the announcement of a polka* 
That individual seemed to take a particular inte- 
rest in Isaac ; perhaps on account of his countri- 
fied appearance, for Mr Batfid’s ]Dtoductions had 
not been designed or intended for a I'jallroom ; or 
perhaps because he was a complete stranger. At 
all events, he now suggested that Isaac should lead 
out the antique lady, to *whom Mr Hoppe would 
be happy to introduce him, and polk with her. 
But Isaac declined the honour, saying that he ‘ ivas 
much obliged, but that he would wait a bit;’ so 
the lady and himself were among the few who 
kept their seats. 

Almost immediately afterwards the door was 
opened, and Miss Faithful and her niece Miss 
Angela Faithful, were announced. Miss Faithful 
looked about fifty-five or sixty years of age ; she 
was tall and slight, and had evidently ^beeii a 
beauty in her day. Such was her niece now; 
there could be no two opinions about it. Even 
Isaac, who had no great a|)preciation of feminine 
charms, was sensible of it the instant she entered 
‘ the room. She was tall, and lier figure was beauti- 
fully shaped ; she had dark hair and eyes, a bril- 
liant complexion, and features almost faultless. 
Moreover, she w’as dressed quietly, but in excel- 
lent taste. Before Miss Angela Faithful had Been 
i in the room many minutes, Isaac became aware 
of a peculiar sensation wholly unknown to him. 
Unqualified admiration it certainly was ; but any- . 
thing more '? Well, he could hardly tell. He 
certainly felt interested in her, and desirous of a 
better acquaintance. B'ut he did not know how 
this was to be done. Of course the most natural 
and proper thing to do was to obtain an iutro- 
duction^ and ask her to dance; but for the first 
time ill his life Isaac Webb did not feel un- 
limited confidence in liis own powers* And the 
feeling was reasonable; for to attempt to dance 
in public without having learned either a step or 
a figure, is, to say the least, a hazardous and serious 
undertaking. 

The two ladies did not remain alone many 
minutes, for while Isaac was observing them (at 
all events one of them), a young man advanced, 
wdth whom they w'ere probably acquainted, for 
he took a seat beside them, and at the next dance 
— a quadrille — walked off with Miss Angela on 
his arm to Join the set. Isaac watched them take 
their places, and watched her through every figure 
of the (to him) incomprehensible dance ; and when 
it was ended, his eyes followed her round the 
room and back to her seat Her partner then left 
her ; but Ms place was almost immediately filled 
by a lean young man with yellow hair, who was 
brought up and introduced by Mr Hoppe. Again 
Isaac watched her take her place by her partner — 
this time in a waltz ; and as he put his arm round 
her waist, and she placed her hand on Ms shoulder, 
Isaac thought he should like to be in a similar 
position ; and as the yellow young man did not 
excel in the mazy dance, Isaac fancied he could 
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make quite as good a performance of it But lie 
let the next dance begin ; and towards tbe end of 
it be made his way to Mr Hoppe, and requested 
the favour of an introduction to Miss FaithM. 

you mean the old lady V asked the Master 
of the Ceremonies ; * because if you do, I warn you 
she is as deaf as a beetle, and if you talk so as to 
make her hear, you will have ml the people in 
the room stand still to listen to you/ 

mean the young lady,’ said Isaac ; ^and just 
tell me/ he added, ^the proper thing to say when 
you ask a person to dance/ 

‘We commonly say/ replied Mr Hoppe : ^ ^‘May 
I have the honour of dancing this quadrille with 
you, if you are not engaged?” But gentlemen 
may vary it according to taste/ 

‘ All right ; of course,’ returned Isaac, Where- 
upon they walked to where Miss Angela Faithful, 
just left by her last partner, was sitting. Mr 
'Hoppe went through the introduction ; and Isaac, 
who, to tell the truth, felt very ill at ease, repeated 
the formula given him by the Master of the Cere- 
monies* Angela looked at her list of engagements, 
hoping to find she was bespoken for this dance, 
vdthout xemenihering the fact ; but such was not 
the case; so with a whispered ‘With pleasure/ she 
took his arm, and they stood up in a polka. 

When the dance commenced, Isaac never felt so 
uncomfortable in Ms life. Where to put his feet 
he didn’t know, and where to turn he didn’t know. 
If he turned one way, it was evidently contrary to 
his partner’s expectations, for they pulled difierent 
ways ; if he turned another, he ran a-muck into 
another conple; and this on one occasion was 
nearly attended with serious consequences ; and 
it was only by tearing a rent in his partner’s 
dress that he was able to save himself a sprawl 
upon the chalked fioor. To the spectators the per- 
formance was very diverting. To see this long 
clumsy yokel floundering about with so handsome 
‘ and graceful a girl and so good a dancer, put one 
in mind, as a gentleman remarked to his neigh- 
bour, of the Beauty and the Beast. At length, 
after two or three turns round the room, Isaac was 
obliged to give in ; not indeed through any feeling 
that he was making an exhibition of himself (for 
of that he was wholly imconscious), hut from sheer , 
inability to keep his footing any longer. With ' 
his head in a whirl, he conducted Ms partner to a 
seat and fell into one himself. At the end of a 
few minutes, she retired from the ballroom to 
get the rent in her dress made whole ; and when 
she was gone, Isaac sought out Mr Hoppe, and 
asked him if he could tell him who the lady was 
and 'whence she came. 

Mr Hoppe could only inform him that she lived 
somewhere in Holloway with her deaf aunt, her 
present chaperon ; that her father and mother 
were dead ; and that the only relative she had 
nearer than the aforesaid aunt, that he knew of, 
was a brother living abroad. 

Isaac Mated aboiit money. 

‘Oh,’ said the little man, rather amused, ‘she 
is not badly off in that respect for she has a nice 
little bit from her mother, and considerable expec- 
tations from her aunt, I have heard/ 

0 Isaac, you are a deep dog ! But you had no 
idea that on the other side of the canvas partition 
by which you were standing were a pair of ears 
intently taking in every word that passed — ^the 
possessor of those ears being Miss Angela FaithM, 


Ho, Isaac ; you simply thought that here was the 
very object you were in quest of, and that you 
must pursue the subject further. 


CHAPgJER Y.— -OUR HERO IS PULEILIilNG- HIS 
HESriNY. 


In a few minutes after the foregoing conversation, 
the fair subject of it returned to the ballroom 
somewhat flashed, thereby heightening the effect 
of her charms, as Isaac acutely observed. She 
returned to her original seat beside her aunt, and 
in lieu of conversation smiled once or twice upon 
that lady. It was indeed of no use to talk, as Mr 
Hoppe had remarked, and the usual medium of 
communication— a slate and pencil^ — ^had been 
forgotten and left at home. 

Isaac arose from his seat in order to obtain a 
better view of his charmer ; for as certain reptiles 
are said to be influenced by dulcet sounds, so was 
that wily creature Isaac Webb under the spell of 
female beauty. And not merely beauty. ‘A nice 
little bit ’ from a mother, and ‘ considerable 
expectations ’ from an aunt, formed a most delight- 
ful tout ensemble and subject for reflection. So 
he stood and watched her for a few minutes with 
his hands in Ms pockets, and nervously balancing 
himself first on one leg and then on the other, 
until at length he began to flutter himself, as it 
were, towards his siren ; just as a sombre moth 
beats about a strong light ere it offers itself up, 
a willing victim, on the pyre of its own supine- 
ness. Besides, Isaac was the more attracted towards 
her by reason of the furtive glances which the 
young lady cast in his direction ; for although 
she was surrounded by a number of young men — 
other moths of varied hue — still their attentions 
did not seem to satisfy her ; and so it happened 
that Isaac finally took unto himself what appeared 
to be (even to his unsophisticated mind) a half- 
bashful, yet a wholly meaning and appealing 
glance, and joined the circle of admiring swains. 
He speedily, with Miss Angela’s co-operation, 
found himself near her, and when opportunity 
offered, volunteered to conduct her to the refresh- 
ment buffet — an invitation that was promptly 
accepted ; so he in triumph led her off, to the no 
small surprise and vexation of Ms jealous rivals. 
Arrived at the buffet, he handed, with the most 
feeble attempt at graceful politeness, such comes- 
tibles and beverages as his fair partner would 
partake of, with no further mishap than the break- 
age of a wine-glass and the imperilling of a large 
glass epergne by collision with his elbow, and the 
consequent vibration of the structure to its very 
foundation. The light repast now under discus- 
sion brought to Ms recollection the more import- 
ant one of supper ; and our hero, who had become 
quite a gallant by this time, broached the subject 
to his companion, assuring her with all the warmth 
of wMch he was capable that ‘he was certain 
he wouldn’t be able to swallow a morsel unless 
she was by him to give Ms food a relish,’ and 
as he beantifully expressed himself in metaphor, 

‘ sharpen Ms appetite like a strop does a razor.’ 

How could any young lady take upon herself 
the responsibility of a hungry gentleman’s enforced ‘ 
fast ? Angela felt that ske could not, so promised 
to accompany Isaac to supper ; reminding him, 
moreover, that he must engage her for the dance 
immediately preceding that gastronomic event. 
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This her admirer pledged himself to do ; swallow- 
ing with a gulp the fears that would intrude them- 
selves as to" what the effect of the dance would be 
upon his appetite. All he hoped was that it 
wouHn^t be a waltz, a polka, or a schottische; 
and in this fmme of mind he returned with his 
partner to the bailroom. 

^ I have been looking for you, Angela ; will you 
sing a song V 

Isaac turned round, and recognised in the 
speaker the young man who had been Angela’s 
partner in her first dance that evening. He bowed 
slightly to her companion as he paused for her 
3foply. 

^ With the orchestral accompaniment ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Certainly, if you prefer it,’ he answered ; ‘but a 
piano lias been brought in, and your voice may 
possibly feel more at home with that,’ 

‘But I do not like to be the first to begin, ^ she 
urged diffidently. 

‘ Oh, never mind about that ; there is no one 
here can do it better, I’ll engage ; and if it wiU 
add to your courage, I will play the accompani- 
ment, or turn over the leaves for you, whicnever 
youlike.’ 

‘ 0 no ; you must accompany me. But it was 
the merest chance that I brought any songs with 
me.’ With that, she bowed to her late partner, 
took the young gentleman’s arm, and walked over 
to the piano. 

In a few minutes her voice rose above the chat 
and murmur of the ballroom, and the purity of 
its tone and the unaffected and pleasing manner 
of the singer, enforced silence even among those 
who were not music-lovers. Among these Isaac 
might certainly be included ; for beyond the per- 
formances on a harmonium in Damhourne End 
church on Sundays and an occasional German band 
or barrel organ on week-days, his opportunities of 
hearing music had been exceedingly limited. But 
perhaps it was this very ignorance of the subject 
that caused Mm now to drink in with the greatest 
delight— an almost exaggerated delight— every note 
and every word that fell from the charming song- 
stress’s lips. The composition itself was of no 
particular merit ; it was simply a melodious 
English ballad ; but the voice and manner of the 
singer, assisted by the tasteful execution of the 
accompaniment, seemed to fascinate all present, 
and a unanimous burst of applause at the con- 
clusion testified to their appreciation of the per- 
formance. 

And now dance and song followed each other 
in quick succession, and Isaac was nnable to get 
near Angela, or even to catch her eye, for she 
had been so much sought after, and had joined in 
almost every dance. She was indeed the belle of 
the evening ; and many .eyes other than those of 
Isaac followed her as she threaded the intricacies 
of the Lancers or Caledonians, or was whirled 
along by her partner in the giddy waltz or 
polka. 

As for Isaac, he had, to Ms great comfort, 
remained quite unnoticed, except on one or two 
occasions, when Ms fascinated gaze had led him 
from his vantage-ground against the wall, and he 
had found himself among the dancers. On each 
of these occasions he had suffered much, having 
been severely jostled by one couple, his favourite 
corns trodden on by a second, and himself finally 
sent back with a bound to his former position 


I against the wall by a third. ISTor did he obtain 
’ sympathy from any of them — nothing but scowls. 

OHAPrUB VL— A PBESSIira INVIPAflOK. ^ 

At length Mr Hoppe, in obedience to a previous 
request from Isaac, came to inform Mm that at 
the conclusion of the next dance— a quadrille — 
there would be an adjournment for supper. Our 
hero took this opportunity of asking about the 
gentleman by whom Angela’s song was accom- 
panied. 

‘ I can give you no account at all, sir,’ said the 
Master of the Ceremonies; ‘though there are not 
many gents in this neighbourhood that I have not 
some knowledge ol’ 

Isaac meanwhile looked about for Angela, and 
soon discovered her sitting with her aunt and the 
unknown gentleman. 

‘ You come to claim your engagement/ she said, 
as she rose and took his arm. 

‘You look tired/ remarked Isaac, feeling he 
must say something, and the fact of her looking 
tired and flushed having struck Mm flrst. ‘Be- 
sides/he thought, ‘women like to be told they 
look tired/ 

‘Do you think sol’ she replied with a slight 
blush, as they walked round the room. ‘ I should 
scarcely have thought you would have noticed it ; 
but I am rather tired/ she continued, _ ‘ as I have 
been dancing a great deal ; and besides that; I 
feel excited as well, for I have had a very unex- 
pected pleasure to-day. My dear brother, who has 
been abroad for some years, returned to London 
to-day without giving us any notice of his coming. 
He arrived at our house a very short time before 
we started here, and as he would not hear of my 
giving up the ball, he came too.’ 

‘ Was it your brother who played for you when 
you sang ? ’ asked Isaac. 

‘ Yes,’ she replied. ‘ It is an old song we learned 
together many years ago ; and as he is a very ready 
player, it was no^ trouble to Mm to accompany 
me/ 

While they thus conversed, the quadrille had , 
been formed, and now the dance was just about to 
begin. 

‘ Shall you mind very much if we do not dance 
this time ?’ inquired Angela of her companion. 

‘Hot at alv answered Isaac, much relieved; 
not if I may talk to you instead,’ he added shyly. 

He had committed Mmself now to a task far 
more difficult to him than even dancing a qua- 
drille ; for of what topics to choose as conversation 
with the fair creature by his side, he had not the 
slightest idea. So they walked on in awkward 
silence. 

‘Would you mind making me known to your 
brother ? ’ Isaac at length asked. 

‘ I will with pleasure/ she returned ; and semng 
Mm approach in their direction, she caught his 
arm, and introduced Mm to Mr Webb as her 
brother Herbert, from abroad. 

«Yery pleased to make your acquaintance, Mr 
Webb/ said he. Aad then, after , a .pause, and 
with an almost imperceptible glance at Isaac’s 
clothes and general appearance, he continued: 

‘ If it-is not a rude question, are you a mident in 
London, or merely making a short stay in it ? ’ 

Isaac hated to be questioned; but he micst 
answer ; there was no help for it. ‘ I am staying 
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for a time liere/ be said vaguely, but my regular singing a duet witli lier brother, catne with him to 


home is in the country.’ 


Isaac to say good-night. He accompanied them 


Stayiiig ^vith friends, I suppose 1 ' pursued Mr and their aunt' to their cab ; and after promising 


Faithful, not at all abashed. 

<Ko,' answered Isaac ; * I am staying at a coffee 
house.’ 


to call upon them very soon, they drove off, and 
he returned to the ballroom. But the place was 
now without any interest for him ; so after won- 


' You must find it dull sometimes/ said his dering within himself that his heart should have 
irrepressible questioner ; < but I presume you have been so easily and speedily reached, and with a 
friends in the neighbourhood, or some business to new and indescribable feeling of loneliness upon 
occupy your time and attention ? ’ him, he bade Mr Hoppe good-night, after an 

Isaac thought it might save further questioning ineffectual attempt on that individual’s part to get 
if he gave a little voluntary information. at Isaac’s habitation and business; and having 

^ I am staying in London for a few weeks for a made no other acquaintance whatever in the room, 
little change,’ he replied. ^ I have no friends here, he obtained his hat and departed to his coffee- 
nor any particular business ; but I am used to house. 


being much alone, so that I do not find it dull.’ 

« That will not, I hope, prevent me improving 


A MEDIUM’S COEEESPONDENTS. 


my acquaintance with you. I am at present stay- 
ing with my aunt ; in fact, I only arrived in The Americans usually plume themselves upon 


London this afternoon, so have had no time to being the ‘ smartest ’ people under the sun ; but as 
seek other lodging, even if I do so at all. But an acute writer observes, the very admiration they 


speaking in my aunt’s name as well as in my own, bestow upon shrewdness shews that the quality 
i hope you will favour us with a call. You will is really rare among them. Your ideal American, 


e:scuse my card, for I have not one with me ; but spry as a fox, supple as an eel, ’cute as a weasel, 
I daresay aunt has her case in her pocket, as she would have a bad time of it if his countrymen 


seldom used to go anywhere without it.-— Do you generally were equally spry, supple, and cunning 


mind feeling for it, Angela V 


Charlatans and impostors can only thrive in a 


She presently returned with a card, to which credulous community, and in no country in the 
her brother added his name. *Wq shall be glad world do the pestilent creatures ply such a profit- 
to see you at any time,’ he said, handing^ it to able trade as in the Great Eepuhlic. In almost every 
Isaac; ^but possibly the evening may suit you newspaper and popular periodical published in 
better than any other time, and if so, you will be America, wizards, fortune-tellers, clairvoyants, and 
-Cvri -iv, > GAArpccoc! < bom wlth u ¥6^,’ advertisG their readi- 


more likely to find me in.’ 


Eeally, notwithstanding his questions at the ness to supply psychometrical, phrenological, and 
commencement of their conversation, he was, Isaac planetary readings, or solve all difficulties relating 


considered, a very agreeable person ; for he had to business, love, trouble, and disease, for some 
given him the very opportunity he sought, the fifty cents or so ; while mediums of every variety 


difficulty of obtaining which had exercised his offer their services to any one requiring spiritual 
mind during his soiourn by the ballroom wall, help — and willing to pay for it. 

•TT. 1 i. J.T. r\ 


He did not consider it singular in the least that One of these tricksters, practising in ISTew York, 


Herbert Faithful should have pressed such an lately came to grief in a curious way. Prudptly 
invitation upon him, a total stranger. Ho ; he dispensing with the paraphernalia usually affected 


was evidently a man of quick discernment, and by the craft. Medium Flint adopted a simpler and 
had at once probed through, -with his mind’s eye, less risky method of swindling, merely tiiidertak- 
a portion of the crust of Isaac’s reserve, and had ing for a fee of two dollars to act as a medium 


discovered some of the precious metal beneath. of communication between his patrons and their 


Any further conversation at the time was pre- friends in the sjpirit- world. Any one desirous of 


vented by a general move towards the supper- obtaining news or advice from that mysterious 


room ; and Herbert, asking his two companions to debatable land had only to send him a letter 
wait for him, presently brought up the aunt, and addressed to a spirit and securely fastened ; unless 


the four went into the .supper-room together, that were done, it would not be answered ; Flint’s 
During the meal, Herbert made himself parti- agency being only efficient when his mind was 


cularly agreeable ; so much so, that Isaac threw blank and passive to both questions and answers, 
off a little more of the crust of his reserve, even and delivering in his own handwriting simply and 


going so far as to mention Dambourne End, and to precisely what was dictated to him by the spirit 
give out a slight glimmer of his own importance in communicating. Of course the recipients of these 


that place as a landowner. The supper, after the proxy-written spirit-replies never doubted their 


manner of such entertainments, was not a pro- 
tracted one, and passed off, so far as our party 
was concerned, with no further coiitre-temps than 


genuineness, especially as they came accompanied 
with their own epistles with tjfieir covers intact 
Unfortunately for himself, Mr Flint gave his 


was occasioned by Isaac, in the exuberance of liis wife — ^ a spiritualist herself, but not of the same 
feelings, inadvertently tilting his chair so that he kind as her husband ’ — good cause to leave his 


came in contact with the back-comb of a middle- house ; and the abused lady carried away with her 
aged lady who was sitting back to back with him, not only the little apparatus by whose aid he 
thereby forcing that useful ornament into her unsealed the communications of his dupes, but the 
scalp. A loud scream was the result ; but the book in which the rascal copied them and the 
lady was more startled than hurt, and after answers he manufactured ; and to make matters 
apologies more or less awkward from Isaac, she worse for the unlucky medium, Mrs Flint thought 
regained her composure and her appetite, and proper to publish a selection from his corre- 
harmony was restored. spondence, ‘to warn people against quack spiritu- 

After supper, Angela danced but once, and after alists,’ and serve for the entertainment of all not 


AN lEISH MISTAKE. 



concerned. It serves to shew too how widespread 
the belief in spiritualism is in the States ; for 
Flint’s customers are of all grades, from the humble 
individual whose highest ambition is to occupy a 
clerk's stool, to an ambassador-elect, anxious to 
settle a doubtful point respecting his pedigree, 
before leaving his country to represent it at the 
Court of St Janies. 

Flint warned Ms patrons of the necessity of 
putting their questions briefly, clearly, and dis- 
tinctly, 'the mixed kind defeating the object of 
the investigation.' The hint was thrown away^ 
upon most of them. A young lady signing herself 
^Miss Fany Crosby/ ivith a confusing contempt 
for the rules of spelling and punctuation, thus 
addressed her dear mother : ' Can you tell me if 
I will be developed the time you told me I Wold 
tlirue Mr Foster if not tell me When if you can 
Will I be a good Medium Will I wright im- 
pressnoley or Makonakley Will I be a seeking 
Medium Will I ever see you the same as eny 
spiret While in the body can all of our dear 
Spiret Friends controle me When I am deve- 
loped as Will I be controled by a Guid to home 
they will Dicktato will Ida alwayse Treate me 
as she does ‘now will she Mary and do well 
will Dear Mattel Ever have Meny children. Will 
they be Gurls or Boys -where can I Find Some of 
Aunt Bachels Boys is she with you and is she 
hapy is Gand Mother on yonr sid yet will Liddia 
out live Harry Can she Be developed as a Medium 
Will I ever be w'eltliy can Amandy be a Medium 
how long shall we stay in this house will I go into 
the country this Summer to Liddias is Ida going 
to Die soon.' 

Miss ' Fany’ is but one of many aspirants to the 
doubtful honours of mecliumship, w'ho, anxious as 
they may be to receive an affirmative answer to 
the question, 'Shall I become a medium?' are j 
not prepared to accept it as a full equivalent for | 
their two dollars. A would-be clairvoyant writes 
to his father : ' I would like to know how you are. 
What have they done with, yonr property in Bray ? 
Will I ever get any portion of it? Please give me 
advice on business matters. Give me all the help 
you can/ Another affectionate son asks his father 
for 'points' in the patent business. Kathan Crane 

■Jo i-n iTjCfh-pnpf; liiss -nmylTAW whpthnT' WPTA 


is desired to instruct his nephew whether it were 
best to sell his business or hold on. Fred Felton 
vraiLts his brother to tell him if his partner may 
be trusted, and if the firm -would do wisely to 
decline giving credit to customers ; while a gentle- 
man ' engaged in making Nature’s Hair Restorer/ 
entreats Brother William to give his personal 
attention to the matter, and inform him what 
is the best plan to adopt to make the Restorer 
pay a profit very soon ; although he betrays a sad 
want of faith in the virtues of that article, by pes- 
tering a number of denizens of the spirit- world for 
recipes for the manufacture of hair restoratives, 
in the expectation of obtaining valuable informa- 
tion at a trifling cost; like a litigant who asks the 
shade of Daniel Webster for legal assistance con- 
cerning certain lawsuits ; as if it were likely that 
even a disembodied lawyer would give professional 
advice gratis ! 

A lady sends a loving greeting to her departed 
cousin Hioebe, fully believing the lost one w'atches 
over her, and asks : ' Can you see mamma and I in 
our daily life here ? Can you see my dear loved 
George? How long before he will be free from 


the unlawful bond now entangling and oppressing 
him? Will Georgie return to me this autumn? 
Hovr soon -will we be wedded ? ' A widower prp- 

f ounda a few ' live questions ' to his dead ' wife in 
eaven/ and wants to know if she is happy ; if she 
can come back to earth, or desires to do so ; if 
dear little baby is with her ; and if she can find 
any medium in Philadelphia through whom he 
could communicate with her. Another widower, 
not without hope of finding consolation for his 
loss, -wishes his lamented wife to tell Mm if he 
had better sell his business, and go to Europe with 
his patent rails, or remain where he is and marry 
Miss Boyd. Jealousy is not supposed to exist in 
the spirit-world, or Camilla Stick would scarcely 
invite her defunct husband to enlighten her as^ to 
tlie intentions of a certain gentleman by informing 

her whether Mr W loves her and will marry 

her, or whether he rather inclines to ' Cora/ and 
will visit that damsel when he goes to Philadel- 
phia. Less excuse for his inquisitiveness respect- 
ing other folk's feelings has Mr Key,^ who writes 
to his. brother : 'Can you tell me if my niece 
Marie will recover and be a well and strong 
girl ; and who she is in love with ? What are 
my prospects in New York, and had I better 
remain here, or go home to my father ? Also if 
my tickets in the Louisville lottery will gain me 
a prize, and what do you think of cotton declin- 
ing ? Will Mr Zoborowski do anything for me, 
and does he really like me? Does my sister 
feel sorry for what she has done? Will Anna 
Zoborowski marry a foreigner ? Does she love any 
other person ? Does Alexander love Marie ? and 
does Alores love Anna ? Good-bye, my dear 
brother. Can you give me the names of some 
friends in the spirit- world ?’ The credulity de- 
monstrated in these and such other ridiculous 
questions almost exceeds belief. And this in a 
country boasting of its education and its shrewd- 
ness 1 i 




AN IRISH MISTAKE. 


Foe more than twenty years it has been my 
custom tb recruit myself every , autumn with a 
walking tour of over a month's duration. By this 
means I have seen more of these islands than any 
one of my acquaintance, and have had peeps into 
the inner life of the people such as few tourists 
obtain. 

In doing this, I never overstrained myself, as is 
now too often the fashion. I walked just so for as 
I pleased, and rested when nature or mj inclina- 
tion gave me the hint. Sometimes my journeys 
were made in the cool of the evening, sometimes 
in the early morning ; often I slept in the cabin of 
some labourer, and not once or twice, but a dozen 
times, have been forced to make my lodging under 
the lee of some friendly hay-rick. 

One of these autumns, over ten, and less than 
twenty years ago, I made the west of Ireland the 
field of my operations. Starting from Galway, in 
a little less than three weeks’ time I beheld the 
broad waters of Corrib, Mask, and Conn-had lost 
myself in the -wildernesses under the shadow’" of 
Croagh Patrick— and looked with aw’^e at the bold 
headlands of Mayo, against which the restless 
Atlantic beats with a ceaseless roar. 

: By the evening of the twenty^first day, I found 


I 

I 
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myself at Bal.li.na, nw mind full of mdecision as to tliongli I say it. There isn't a gossoon in the 

how I should occupy the week or ten days I had three baronies but knows that/ 

ira*- o’rvtt-fo T^a ncA nwAT* -felift Bstma rrmnni^ T ^ YniiT Tna.ftter's a hit of a snortsmar). thf»T) V 


yet to spare. To go back over the same ground, I 
looked on as a waste of time ; to plunge inland was 


Your master's a bit of a sportsman, then ? ' 
Yes, your honour ; an’ if he 'd stick to that, it 's 


to doom myself to days of weary trudging through himself 'd be the^best liked man from Ballina to 
rather uninteresting country. After deliberation, Ballyshannon. You wouldn't find a better rider 
I decided to head for Sligo, feeling sure that the or a warmer heart in a day’s march. But thim 
beauties of Lough Gill would well repay me my politics has been his ruin with the people.' 
long walk thither. * Oh, ah ; I have heard that Sligo is rather a hot 

Next morning I was up early, and, knapsack on place during elections,' I replied. ^ ^ But surely the 
back and stick in hand, started off on my journey, people don't turn upon their friends at such a 
For the first mile or two, the road was level and time V . 

easy; but presently its character changed, and the They'd turn upon their own father, if he wint 
country around grew poor and wild. It seemed a agin them,' replied the driver solemnly. ‘ See- 
land drenched with constant showers, and beat now, here I am, drivin' the masther's own gig to 
upon by constant gales. There was nothing to town just be way of a blin', ye see, while he 's got 

■r *' • .1 -r - Tf • .1 A- J - -A T:: m • T . 1 


charm me in anything I saw, so I hurried on. 


to slip down the strame in Jimmy Sheridan's bit 


After ten hours’ almost constant walking, the of a boat. Ah, thim politics, thim politics ! ' 
country began to improve, and presently I found ‘ Oh, then, there 's an election about to take 
myself in the little village of Ballysadare. Here I place, I presume ? ' 


halted, for, as may be expected, I was both tired 
and hungry. 


^ Thrue for ye, your honour, thrue for ye,' replied 
the man dolefully. ^ There nivir was such a 


A good dinner, however, soon made a wonderful ruction in Sligo before, in the mimiry of man. 
change in me for the better. There were still a Two lawyers a-fightin' like divils to see who 's to 
couple of hours to pass before dark, and how he mimbir.' 


better could I employ them than by attempting to 
cover in an easy way the five miles yet between me 


‘ Then I 'in just in time to see the fiin.' 
*Fun, your honour?' echoed the. man. 


and Sligo ? Once there, I could make up by a not meself that 'id object to a bit of a scrimmage 
day's idleness for this day of extra exertion. So, now an' agin. But it's murther your honour'll 


after a short rest, I shouldered my knapsack 
grasped my stick, and started off again. 


see before it 's aU over, or my name isn't Michael 
O'Connor. Whist now I Did ye hear nothin' 


Once clear of the village, the country began behin' that hedge there ? ' 
rapidly to improve, and the scenery at one or two At this moment we were about the middle of a 
spots was so pleasant, that I was tempted to loiter, rather lonesome stretch of the road, , one side of 
I was not more than half the way, when I suddenly which was bounded by a high thin hedge. The 
wakened to the fact that night was beginning to dusk of the evening was fast giving way to the 
fall about me fast. _ gloom of night. 

cannot reach Sligo now before dark; that's — ah — yes, surely there is something moving 

certain,' I muttered, as I hoisted my knapsack an there,' I replied. ^It's some animal, most likely,' 


inch or two higher, and began to cover the ground ‘ Down in the sate 1 down, for yoiir life ! ' cried 
at my best rate. ‘ However, the sooner I get there the driver, as in. his terror he brought the horse 
the better.' to a halt. — r- 

Presently, I reached a spot where four roads met, His speech was cut short by a couple of loud 
and while I stood doubtful which to take, a gig reports. A lance-like line of fire gushed from the 
' driven by some one singing in a loud key overtook hedge, and one if not two bullets whizzed close 
me. At sight of my lonely figure, the gig was past my ear. 

halted suddenly, and the driver ceased his song. As I sprang to my feet in the gig, the driver 
‘Ah, thin, may I ask, is your honour goin’ my slid down to the mat, and lay there in a heap, 
way V said a full round voice. ‘ It 's myself that 's moaning. ‘ Are you hurt ? ' I asked, as I strove to 
mighty fond of company o’ nights about here.' get the reins out of his palsied hands. 

‘ I don’t know what your way may be,' I replied. ‘ I kilt, kilt intirely ! ' he moaned. 

‘I wish to go to Sligo.’ ‘ Aisy now, aisy there, your honour ! ' cried a 

‘Ah, thin, an' it’s that same Sligo, the we&ry be voice from behind the hedge just as I had gained 
on it, that I 'd be afther goin' to myself,' answered the reins. ‘ It 's all a mistake, yonr honour, all a 
the driver. ‘But your honour looks tired — manin' mistake 1 ' 


no offince— an' perhaps you’d take a lift in the 
gigf I 


‘ Give the mare the whip ! give the mare the 
whip ! ' cried the driver, as he strove to crawl 


‘ Thank you ; I will take a lift,' I replied, as I under the seat ; ‘ we '11 all be murthered ! 


stepped forward and sprang quickly to the seat. 
‘ The truth is, I feel rather tired, as you say.' 


Instead of taking his advice, however, I held the 
mare steady, while a man pressed through the thin 


‘An' has your honour walked far?' asked the hedge and stood before us, a yet smoking gun on 


driver, as the gig rolled on towards the town. his shoulder. 

‘I've walked from Ballina since morning,’ I ' ‘What’s the meaning of this?' I asked coolly, 
replied quietly. for the new-comer's coolness affected me. . ‘ Did 

‘From Ballina! There, now, the Lord save us !’ you Trant to murder a person you never saw 
cried the man, as he half turned in his seat and before ? ' 

gazed at me in astonishment. ‘ Why, that 's a day's ‘I'm raale dowmright sorry, your honour,’ re- 
work for the best horse in the masther's sables.' plied the man in just such a tone as he. might 

‘Your master must keep good horses, if I may have used had he trod upon my toe by accident ; 
Judge by the one before us,' I answered. . ‘ but ye see you 're in Wolff D'Hoil's gig, an' I took 

‘The best in all the couhty, your honour, ye for him.-r-Where 's that fellow Michael ? ' 
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thing were some pleasant show^ When lie had 
disappeared, the crowd closed to a^ain, utterly 
crestfallen. Then for a short time trie whole air 
was filled with their chattering one to another 
like the humming of innumerable bees; and 
presently, without a shout, and without a single 
stone being thrown, the great mass melted away. 

ISText morning, at an early hour, I left Sligo as 
fast as a covered conveyance could carry me. I 
did not care to wait for the slower means of escape 
by foot, fearful that next time a mistake was made 
%vith me the shooting might possibly be better 
than it was at first. 


PROCESSIONABY CATERPILLARS. 

^ While out for a walk the other day we came 
across a curious incident in natural history. At 
Cap Martin, about two miles from Mentone, our 
attention was attracted by something by the road- 
side which looked at a little distance like a long 
thin serpent. At first we thought it best not to go 
very near, but curiosity prevailed, and upon closer 
inspection we found it was a long line, consisting 
of ninety-nine caterpillars, crawling in single file 
close after one another. Our curiosity led us to 
remove one from the middle, a little distance from 
the others, and we found bis place was soon filled 
up ; but he crawled back to them and edged his 
way into the line again. Then we removed the 
leader : this brought them for a time to a standstill. 
After a little while they began to move on, and 
then we put the original leader in his proper place, , 
but this brought them again to a standstill ; and , 
from the way they moved their heads from side to 
side, a great deal of talking seemed to be going on, 
and they decided their original leader was not fit 
to lead, and they chose another, while he had to 
make his way into the line lower down. A little 
farther on we saw another line of forty-four coming 
up in the opposite direction, and we were curious i 
to see what would happen when they met, imagin - 1 
ing they might perhaps have a fight ; but such was 
not the case: they joined the others by degrees, 
and so made a much longer line and marched on. 

^ W e have since heard they climb some particu- 
lar kind of trees, and make their nests in them, 
which has a very injurious effect, and often kills 
the trees, unless the branches are cut off which 
bold tlie nests.’ 

In an interesting little work on hisect Architec- 
ture, piiblisbed in 1830, mention is made of these 
social caterpillars, the construction of their nests, 
and their processionary habits. The writer says : 
^It is remarkable thk, however far they may 
ramble from tlieir nest, they never fail to find their 
way back when a shower of rain or nightfall 
renders shelter necessary. It requires no great 
shrewdness to discover how they effect this ; for 
by looking closely at their track it will be found 
that it is carpeted with silk, no individual moving 
an inch without constructing such a pathway both 
for the use of his companions and to facilitate his 
own return. All these caterpillars, therefore, move 
more or less in processional order, each following the 
road which the first chance traveller has marked 
out wdth his strip of silk carpeting.’ Further 
remarks are made of two species ^more remarkable 
than others in the regularity of their processional 
marchings.’ ‘These are found in the .south of 
Europe, but are not indigenous in Britain. The 


one named by Reaumur the Processionary (Gnetho- 
cam-pm proccssionea) feeds upon the oak ; a brood 
dividing, wdieii newly batched, into one or more 
parties of several hundred individuals, which after- 
wards unite in constructing a common nest, nearly 
two feet long and from four to six inches in 
diameter. It is not divided into chambers, but 
consists of one large ball, so that it is not necessary 
that there should be more openings than one'; and 
accordingly, when an individual goes />ut and 
carpets a path, the whole colony instinctively 
follow in the same track, though, from the immense 
population, they are often compelled to march in 
parallel files from two to six deep. The procession 
is always headed by a single caterpillar ; some- 
times the leader is immediately followed by one or 
two in single file, and sometimes by two abreast. 
A similar procedure is followed by a species of 
social caterpillar which feeds on the pine in Savoy 
and Languedoc, and their nests are not half the 
size of the preceding ; they are more worthy of 
notice from the strong and excellent quality of 
their silk, which Reaumur was of opinion might 
be advantageously manufactured. Their nests con- 
sist of more chambers than one, but are furnished 
with a main entrance, through' which the colonists 
conduct their foraging processions.’ 

The lady whose remarks are recorded above has 
since written that the species she observed feeds 
upon the pine-trees in the neighbourhood of 
Mentone. — S. W. U, in HardwicMs Science-Gossip. 


THE TOMB AND THE BOSE, 
(translation, from victor HUGO.) 

The tomb asked of the rose : 

‘ What dost thou with the tears, which dawn 
Sheds on thee every summer morn, 

Thou sweetest fiower that blows ? ’ 

The rose asked of the tomb : 

* What dost thou with the treasures rare, 
Thou liidest deep from light and air, 

Until the day of doom ? ’ 

The rose said : ‘ Home of night, 

Beep in my bosom, I distil 
Those pearly tears to scents, that fill 
The senses with delight.’ 

The tomb said : * Flower of love, 

I make of every treasure rare. 

Hidden so deep from light and air, 

A soul for heaven above 1 ’ a. j. m. 
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- tiien in season. It was in tlie month of May 1836. 

A MxlRyEL OF ARTISTIC GENIUS. place agreed on was Holfleld Grange, there 

CoGGESHALL in Essex is a small market-town, being there a fine old avenue of elms, in which 
which in days past was of some slight importance the rooks from time immemorial had comfortably 
as a busy little manufacturing place, but which of settled. The avenue w’as disused ; and as it was 
later years has been drained of population, like some little way from the house and away from the 
many another place, to supply material for the road and preserves, there was little chance of their 
great ^ centres.' It now has little to boast of but being interrupted by watchmen or gamekeepers, 
its fine church, one of the three finest in the They arranged to meet in a field outside the town 
county, and some most interesting ruins, well with a given signal, by which they might know 
known to antiquaries ; it takes, however, a great friend from foe ; this was to avoid leaving the town 
pride in owning the parentage of the subject of in a body, which might have suggested suspicions 
this notice. of mischief, and induced a little watching. Mid- 

John Carter was the only son of a respectable night found them all at the rendezvous, and little 
labourer in Coggesliall, but was himself brought up more than half an hour’s -walking brought them 
to silk-weaving, that being the staple trade of the to the chosen spot. Carter, foremost as usual, 
town. He was educated in the usual way at the was the first to climb one of the tall trees, and was 
national school ; but at the age of thirteen was soon busy enough securing the young birds. The 
transferred to Sir R. Hitcham’s grammar-school, trees in the avenue are very old, and stand some- 
where he continued about two years. During this what close together, their gnarled and massive 
period he was chiefly remarkable for his aptitude boughs frequently interlacing, making it quite 
for getting into mischief ; and the only sign given possible for an expert climber to pass from one 
of the latent talent which was afterwards , so tree to another. In attempting to perform . this, 
strangely developed in him was in drawing horses Carter deceived either in the distance or strength 
and dogs of questionable beauty on his slates and of a bough, missed his hpld and fell to the ground, 
copy-books ; the walls of his cottage also were fre- a distance of about forty feet. He had fallen 
quently put under requisition for the same pur- apparently on his head, for it was crushed forwards 
pose ; a mark of talent which his mother in those on to his chest. For a time he lay perfectly 
days could have readily dispensed with, as not senseless, and the dismay of his wretched corn- 
tending to improve the look of her humble apart- panions may be imagined. Their position was an 
ment, which she always kept most scrupulously unenviable one, to say the least. What were they 
neat and clean. He was a bright intelligent boy, to do? A mile and a half from the town, in the 
and this and his high spirits made him a general dead of night, in the midst of their depredations, 
favourite, but proved also a great snare to him. He which must now inevitably become known, and 
became acquainted with a set of wild young men, with one of their party dying or dead, they knew, 
and soon, naturally enough, became the ringleader not which. 

in all sorts of daring enterprise. After a time, Carter seems to have recovered 

When Carter was about twenty he married ; but consciousness partially, and made them understand, 
though his wife was a quiet and respectable young though his speech was so much affected as to -be 
woman, his marriage does not appear to have almost unintelligible, that he wanted them to * pull 
steadied him. He and his wild companions used him out !' This rough surgery they therefore 
to meet at one of the public-houses and there tried, some taking his head and some his feet, and 
talk over and arrange their operations. One of the pulled till he could once more speak plainly ; and 
projects which these choice spirits agreed upon having done that, seemed to think that there was 
was a rooking expedition, the young rooks being I nothing more they could do. 
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■Would one or two more judicious tugs have seized with a desire to try the same thing, and was 
fitted the dislocated bones together again, or content till he had made his first attempt. 

can teli ? In either case the ^orld would have 0o^|;g^g0 Tj^ras caught and transfixed ; a rough desk 
lost one striking case of latent talent developed extemporised, and with such materials as a six- 
hy a misfortune which seemed indeed only one penny box of paints afforded, he made a sketch of 


remove from death ; so we will not complain. insect. Delighted with his success, he deter- 

Pinding that no further improvement took place to persevere. A light deal desk was made 

. “ 1. n 1 11 1. 1 1 j • t after his own directions, on which to fix his paper ; 

in the poor fellow, and that he had lapsed into to oopy being fastened 

unconsciousness, his companions procured a hurdle, or if large, hung from the top of the bed. 


and laying him on it with all the skill and gentle- by tapes ; he always drew in bed, his head being 
ness of which they were capable, retraced their slightly raised by pillows. A pencil about six 


steps to the town, and bore him to the home which inches long and bound round with thread was put 
he had left a few hours before in the full strength in his mouth, and with this he sketched his subject. 


and health of early manhood. They laid Mm on A saucer of Indian ink was prepared, and a fine 
his bed and then slunk away, glad to shut out eamehhair brush was dipped and placed in his 

. lYTrvnth hxr fnA AT:rpTinf»*nt • r.hPQP hmcihAC! wava 


from their sight the terrible result of their head- attendant ; these brushes were 

- p ,, ^ ^ . 11 ^ sometimes not more than four inches long. In 


long folly, one only remaining to teU to the poor produced the most exquisite draw- 


wife the sad story of the disaster. The doctor ^igs, equal to fine line engravings, which were 


was sent for ; and the result of Ms examination sold for him by Ms friends and patrons, some 
was the terrible verdict that Carter had not in all of them finding their way into the highest 


probability many days or even hours to live ; in quarters ; and thus he was enabled to experience 
any case, whether he lived or not, he was paralysed delight of feeling that paralysed as he was, 


without hope of recovery. 


he was not a mere burden, but was able to con- 


He did not recover consciousness entirely till own support. 


tbe following night ; and we who have the full 


Several of the most beautiful of his works are 


, , 1 ,, , liow in America, and we believe we are right in 

enjoyment of our limbs and health can hardly guying that as much as twenty-five and fifty 
realise what that poor fellow must have suffered in pounds apiece have been given for them. Another 


learning that, even if life were granted to him at very fine work, a copy of ‘St John and the Angel,’ 
all, it was under such terrible conditions as at first about eighteen inches by twelve, is in the posses- 


to seem to him less a boon than a, burden. He sion of Eobert Hanbury, Esq., of Poles Ware, 


would never again be able to move hand or foot, Hertfordshire, and is wonderful in its power and 


the only power of movement remaining to Mni delicacy. In the copies from Rembrandt, Carter 
being in «ie neck, which just enabled Mm to so completely caught the peculiar touch and 

. ^ J ^ i 1 i orrAfit. TT»n<5tAr. tnn.f; pwn a. cnTmAicssAnr 


.XX. xxxm .u the great master, that even a connoisseur 

raise or turn round his head; that was there difficulty in distinguishing them 


was not even feeling in the rest of his body, froni the orio-inal 


What a dreary blank in the future I What wonder Carter tried various styles — water-colour, chalks, 


if the undisciplined soul cried out aloud with mezzotint, and line drawing; but it was the last in 
repining, like a wild bird beating against the bars which he succeeded best, and which best displayed 


of a cage ; what wonder if in the bitterness of great delicacy of touch. The chalks required 
Ms heart he cried : ‘Of what good is my life to pressiae, and fetigued Mm so much that 


me ! Better that I had never been born, since aU only able to finish two or three pictures in 

that makes life sweet is taken from me.’ f ® St Peter being one ; 

grand swocp of the unbroken lines m 
Anguish unknown, terrors too great for words, these shews, we think, his talent more than any of 
must that poor soul have met and overcome, ere his works. 


he had learned the great lesson of sorrow, that life, 
true life, does not consist in mere physical capabili- 


He found many kind friends who interested 
themselves in his work, and supplied him with 


ties and enjoyments, but that there is a far higher, subjects to copy ; notably amongst these, Miss 
nobler life, the life of the soul and mind , which Haabury of Holfield Grange, now wife of the Dean 
is as infinitely above the other as heaven is above ?*' Winchester, ilr Richmond the artist also came 

866 liim on several occasions, and speaks oi him 

earth. His mmd being now no longer overridden ^ first time I saw W [Carter] 

by his superabundant physical nature, began to j ^^s taken to Ms cottage by the Rev. Charles 
work and put forth its powers and energies^ ; but Forster, vicar of Stisted, Essex ; and tbe impression 
it was long ere he found any object on which to of that visit I shaE never lose, for the contrast of 
expend those powers ; not till he had, through the utterly helpless body of the man with tlie 
several long and heavy years of suffering, learned bright and beaming expression of his face, which 
the great and most difficult lesson of patience— ^ peaceful and clear spirit could raise, was a 
patience, without which he would never have 

accomplished the wonderful work wMch we will ^ ^ always think oi Mm m connec- 

With that passagc.’ This latter remark is no 
now proceed to describe. exaggeration, for Carter was more than ordinarily 

. Having read one day of some yonng woman handsome, of that old Roman tinpe so common 
who, deprived oi the use of her hands, had learned amongst the agricultural labourers in Essex, which 
to draw little things with her rmuthy he was ili-health and suffering had only improved by 
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adding refinement to his well-cut features ; and * It is quite possible I might not have suited you^ 
the expression of deep humility and patience Miss Farrar. If, as I supposcj you have niade an 
was most touching in its earnestness. Eichraond, arrangement for Mrs Oliicliester to reside with 
speaking elsewhere of his works, says : * His power you, I believe you will find her much more ameu- 
of imitation w^as extraordinary— I mean it would able and easy to get on with than I might prove 
have been extraordinary in one possessing hands to to he/ 

execute his thought with ; but to see him with Marian looked at me doubtfully, not quite sure 
his short pencil between his lips executing with whether to interpret my words favourably or not. 
the greatest precision and skill intricate forms Mrs Chichester’s lips closed tightly for a moment, 
and describing difficult curves, jfilled me with then she said with her accustomed gentleness and 
wonder and admiration.’ * suavity : * The arrangement between Miss Farrar 

Garter lived for fourteen years in this helpless and myself is so essentially different from ordinary 
condition, during w’hich time he was a constant engagements. Miss Haddon ; simply a friendly 
' attendant at the church. A light frame and one/ 

mattress, on which he lay perfectly prostrate, was * Yes, indeed,’ said Marian, with a grand air. 
lifted on to a sort of little wheel-carriage, and thus ‘ Accepting an occasional little^ offering ’ (here I 
he was carried into the church, and lay during knew she was quoting) ^is quite different from 
the service. Useful for locomotion, this carriage, receiving a salary, you know/ 
sad to relate, \vas the cause of his death. One I cheerfully agreed that it was different; and 
day, the lad who was wheeling him about, lost his was mischievous enough to congratulate * Miss 
hoid at the top of a hill; the carriage ran back Farrar’ upon having found so disinterested a 
wdth violence against a wall, and upset the poor friend in the time of need. 

fellow into the’ road. From that day he sank With heightened colour, Mrs Chichester ex- 
rapidly, and died on the 2d of June 1850. plained that she had only done what any mode- 

There W'as a post-mortem examination ; and the rately good-natured person would do, in offering 
injured portion of the spine was removed, and pre- to stay with one who had been deserted by those 
sented by Professor Hilton to the Museum of the who ought not to have deserted her. 

College of Surgeons, London, ^ where it remains,’ ‘Yes; that’s what I caE it!’ said Marian, 
as he said in lecturing on the case at the College, eagerly catching at the word. Ve been deserted 
‘ a typical specimen almost unique in interest/ by those who ought not to have deserted me I 

[The sight of the drawing of the ‘Virgin and And here’s Caroline, that I never cared for, and 

Child,’ by Carter, which has been submitted to who I thought never cared for me, turns out my 
our inspection, is eminently suggestive of what best friend. Caroline had taken a great fancy to me 
may be done in the most adverse circumstances, from the beginning, only she w^ afraid of shewing 
and also rouses sentiments of profound regret at it, in case Lilian should be jealous. But since 
the , sudden and unforeseen death of a being so my sister has chosen to desert me as she has, she 
highly gifted with the light of genius. — E d.] can’t complain about my choosing a fresh friend. 

_ _ As you ^ 6 w, I have done all I could to make 

pleasant for Lilian. No one in the -world 
THE LAST OF THE HABDONS. could act more generously than I have done to 

- her. Any one might tell that, by the heaps and 

CHAPTEE XIX. MRS CHICHESTER s ARRANGEMENT. jj_ 0 £,^ps of things wMch have been taken out of 

When an hour later, I re-entered the drawing- the house, without my saying a word. And then 
room to make my adieu to Miss Farrar,. I found the piano, when it was found that it would have 
that the aspect of affairs had altogether changed. 

St. ... iL™ i. ”„Sfird 

negligent ease, m a low chair, playing with the OaroUne ! I shouldn’t mind if I’d been 

appendages to her watoh-cham ; and opposite to treated accordingly. But to go away like this, 

her sat Mrs Chichester. without so much as saying thank you. As Caro- 

Marian did not give me time to speak, hurriedly line says, it is treating one too bad ; it really is T 
commencing, with haughty graciousness, the mo- I glanced smilingly at Caroline’s flushed face, 
ment I entered the room. then wished them good afternoon. 

‘ Oh, it is Miss Haddon.-Come in, Miss Haddon. I SoiJig to stay at the cottage, 

I am sorry to disappoint you; but I have been or four months I am, Mrs Ohi- 

thinking the matter over since I spoke to you, 

and have come to the conclusion that I shall not ^ Until you find another engagement, I presume ?’ 
require your services. The truth is I could not asked, eyeing me curiously, 
feel quite sure that you would suit me, and there- ‘ Until I make another engagement/ I smilingly 
fore I have made another arrangement— a much replied. 

more satisfactory one/ But the ^ three or four months’ had aroped her 

! For a moment I did not quite comprehend the suspicions, though I did not perceive in what 
state of affairs, asking myself if she could have ^ 

. so far mismterpreted my words as to suppose that Haddon ’-softly. 

I had expressed a wish to remain with her. Then ^ Chichester/ was my cheer- 

the truth flashed upon me, and I calmly replied : response ; although I did not see the whole 

of her meaning, as I .was to see it later. I 

* See Memoir of Carter ^ with Illustrations, by Bey. knew enough to be sure the drift of it was 
W. J. Bampier. Simpkin and Marshall 1876. not very friendly. One thing was very palpable 
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— I made no advance in Mrs Chioliester’s good 
graces. 

They followed me to the hall with messages for 
Lilian. 

can’t forget that she’s Pa’s daughter, you 
hnow,’ said Marian, once more striving to be 
generous. ‘ Give my love to her, and tell her not 
to hesitate about sending for anything she may 
require from the garden or what not ; she will 
; miss things so at first, you know. And I don’t see 
why she fliouldn’t have milk ; cook said we have 
more than she can use just now. If we go on 
i keeping two cows she shil alw^ays have it. And 
say that the very first time we drive out I will 
call at the cottage.’ 

Saunders, who opened the door for me, drew his 
hand across his eyes as he strove to stammer out a 
message to the ^ dear young mistress.’ 

^ Of course you will come to see her ; she will 
he desirous to he^or how you are getting on, 
Saunders,’ I replied, beginning to find some diffi- 
culty in keeping up my own courage. But there 
was more to try me yet. Before I could make my 
escape, every servant employed in or about the 
house had crowded into the hall, down to Tom the 
garden-boy. 

‘Tell the dear young mistress our hearts ache 
for her.’ ‘Tell her there isn’t one here as wouldn’t 
go barefoot to serve her. God bless her ! ’ ‘ Tell 
her her kindness to mother will never he forgotten 
as long as I live.’ ‘Why didn’t she let us say 
good-bye, Miss Haddon ? ’ ‘ Why didn’t she shake 
hands with us before she went, Miss?’ — they asked 
one after the other. 

The wisdom of our getting her away as we did 
was manifest enough. ‘ It would have been more 
than she could have borne,’ I replied, in a broken 
voice. ‘But it will do her good to hear of your 
shewing so much kindly feeling, tbough. she never 
doubted your attachment to her. And of course 
she expects that you will all go to see her.’ 

‘ Ay, that we will 1 ’ 

Then I got my own share of parting goocl- 
%vislies, as we shook hands all round, not at all dis- 
turbed in the process by the sudden slamming of 
the drawing-room door and the violent ringing of 
a bell. 

Satisfactory as it all was from one point of view, I 
congratulated myself upon having contrived to 
spare Lilian this scene, as well as the final good- 
bye to the home that ought to have been her own. 

I turned from the main road and walked slowly 
down across the fields at the back of Fairview 
until I reached the stile at the end of the lane. 
Then seating myself upon the cross step, I yielded 
to a little sentiment, telling myself that there 
must be no such indulgence at the cottage for 
some time to come. We needed our full share of 
common-sense to keep the atmosphere healthy. 
It w^as all very well trying to assume philosophic 
airs about wealth ; it did very well in my own case, 
for instance ; but I really could not see that it was 
better for Lilian to lose her large fortune — and so 
lose it. Into what different channels would the 
money" have passed from her hands, how different 
a class of people would .have been benefited from 
those who would, now be the recipients of it. 
Granted that Lilian herself might be as happy in 
the future as though she possessed a large income, 
how many would be the worse for her not possess- 
ing it. The other was already developing a mean 


nature, and would grudge expenditure upon any- 
thing which did not immediately minister to her 
own gratification. And so forth and so forth I 
complained to myself in the short-sighted way 
with which many of us are apt to judge when 
looking at a question from one point of view only. 
I did not even take into consideration the fact that 
the loss of fortune had already brought about one 
good effect — that of making Arthur Trafford appear 
in his true colours, and so sparing Lilian from 
much misery in the future. 

‘How did she bear it. Miss Haddon?’ 

I looked up to find Kobert Wentworth stand- 
ing on the other side the stile. ^ I rose, shook 
hands, and replied : ‘ As you might expect she 
would. But we contrived to spare her a final 
parting scene ; ’ going on to tell him how we had 
managed it. 

‘A good idea. And Mrs Chichester has stepped 
in, has she?’ he added musingly. ‘Well, I sup- 
pose that might have been expected too. Trafford 
will have a useful ally.’ 

I told him of the offer I had received, smiling 
a little over the recital. 

‘Fortunately you are not like other women ; 
you can smile at that sort of thing. And you 
will not, I trust, be again subjected to anything 
of the kind. You will remain at the cottage as 
long as you need a home now ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied in a low voice, feeling the Lot 
colour cover my face in my confusion at hearing 
such an allusion from him ; wondering not a little 
how he had come to know what I had been so 
reticent, even to those I loved best, about. His 
tone and look seemed, I thought, so xfiainly to 
imply that he did know. 

‘ But I suppose that is forbidden ground just at 
present V lie went on, as I imagined answering my 
very thoughts. 

‘ Yes,’ I whispered stupidly ; shy of talldng 
about my love alfair to him, yet a little ashamed 
of niy shyness, as more befitting a young romantic 
girl than myself. 

‘ I will obey ’ — glancing dovm at me with grave 
pleasantness — ‘ if you will consent that some limit 
shall be put to the restraint. Shall we say three 
months V 

I smiled assent. He really did know then; 
even to the time Philip was expected. I did not 
like to ask him how he had gained the knowledge, 
as that might lead to more talk upon the subject 
than I cared to enter into. In' fact I was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and not quite equal to ■ 
the occasion. 

But I soon contrived to account for his know- 
ledge of my secret. My engagement was well 
known to Philip’s brother and the latter’s friends ; 
and it was quite possible that Eobert Wentworth 
might know some of them. But however he 
had found it out, I was quite content that he 
should have done so. It would be all the easier 
to pave the way towards a friendship between 
Philip and him, by-and-by. For the present I 
quietly returned to the subject which I believed 
to be most interesting to him, and we talked over 
Lilian’s prosi^ects hopefully if a little gravely, as 
we walked slowly on down the lane. 

‘You think there are really some grounds for 
hoping that slie may forget him?’ he asked 
anxiously. ‘I should not judge hers to be a 
changeable mind.’ 
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‘ Changeable ! No ; if she had really loved 
Arthur Traiford, as she fancied she did, there 
would be indeed no hope.^ 

‘ Fancied V 

^ Yes ; I firmly believe it tvas fancy. She never 
loved the real Arthur TrafFord ; she is only just 
beginning to know hini as he is.* 

* Well, I suppose it is all right, so far as she is 
concerned ; and yet— constancy in love and friend- 
ship is part of my religion. One does not like to 
have that faith disturbed T — with what I fancied 
was a questioning look. 

‘You forget that Lilian was almost a child 
when the acquaintance commenced ; barely six- 
teen. Though I hold that she will be constant to 
her love, in even ceasing to care for Arthur 
Trafford. Do not you see that she has never 
known the real man until now — that in fact she 
has been in love with an ideal V I replied, under 
the impression that he was putting the questions 
which he wished to be combated, and willing to 
indulge him so far. 

‘ It must be rather hard upon a man to discover, 
after a long engagement, that he does not accord 
with his lady-love’s ideal — all the harder if the 
discovery does not happen to be made until after 
marriage/ he said ; * mid 1 think you will have 
to acknowledge that the ideal you talk about 
ought to preserve a woman from falling in love 
with the counterfeit, rather than lead her to it/ 

‘ You are talking about a woman, ,and I a girl/ 

‘ You must not forget that she was old enough 
to engage herself to him. Ho-w if she had con- 
tinued in her blindness until too late — how if she 
had become his wife V 

‘If she had become his wife before her eyes 
were opened, Lilian would in time have recog- 
nised her own weakness in the matter, and blamed 
no one else. Moreover, she would have made a . 
good wife/ 

‘ Yes ; I suppose it would have been patched 
up that way ; by the slow heart-breaking process 
of smiling at grief and all the rest of it. And of 
course you mean to imply that her fate would 
have its use, in the way of serving as a warning 
to incautious youth against being in love with 
ideals 2 * 

‘Of course I meant no such thing, and you 
know that I did not/ I replied, laughing out- 
right ‘ I should think there is need for a great 
deal of the ideal in all love, to keep it alive.* 

‘Ah, now we are getting on to fresh ground,* 
he said enjoyably. ‘ Let me see, the proposition 
is that love needs a great deal of the ideal to keep 
it alive ; and yet* 

But I was not going to indulge him with a dis- 
quisition upon love ; giving him a Eoland for an 
Oliver, in my own fashion : ‘ No one is more glad 
that Lilian’s has turned out to be only an ideal 
. love, than yourself/ 

‘Ah, that is not spoken with your usual accuracy 
of statement. Should you not rather have said 
that no one could be more sorry than I that her 

ideal did not preserve her from* 

‘ She is preserved ; and that is What you care 
most about/ 

He smiled. ‘ Well, perhaps it is.’ 

When we arrived at the turn in the lane leading 
to the cottage, he took leave of me. I did not 
invite him to go in with me, and I think he quite 
understood my motive for not doing so, this first | 


evening of our entrance upon a new life. But 
he responded as heartily as I could wish, when I 
expressed a hope that he would come as frequently 
as he could to the cottage ; adding that we should 
expect a great deal from him now that he had 
shewn us how helpful he could be in times of 
emergency. ‘Besides, it will be good for us, I 
suppose, to occasionally see one of the lords of 
creation, lest we should come to forget that we are 
but women/ 

‘ Yes ; you at least require to be occasionally 
taken down/ 

‘ You must consider me very amiable to say that 
in my presence/ 

‘Did you hurt your hand when you struck it 
upon the seat the other day ? From the violence 
of the blow, I was afraid you would suffer a little 
afterwards/ 

‘ Surely you did not call that temper V 

‘0 dear, no ; I did not venture to call it any- 
thing. What did you call it ?* 

‘ Righteous indignation/ I calmly replied, 

‘ Righteous indignation ! 0 indeed. Then if 
I have cause to be angry with a person, it is 
righteous indignation to attack his friend, and 
enforce my arguments by blows upon a piece of 
wood V 

‘ You are worse than usual to-night ; but come 
soon to see Mrs Tipper and Lilian,* I said, smiling. 

‘ Let us shake hands upon that* 

I stood looking after him a moment, as lie 
walked away in the twilight with the long, easy, 
swinging motion natural to one of a powerfully 
built frame. Moreover I knew that his mental 
power was at least in equal proportion to his 

P hysical strength, and had no fears as to Lilian’s 
appiness, by-and-by. The only drawback to her 
happiness would be the remembrance of past 
weakness, and that may not be the worst kind of 
drawback one could have in the time of prosperity. 

As we sat that night by the open window, the 
May moon flooding the lovely scene outside, rest- 
ing, as I persuaded myself, tenderly on imj house 
by the hiil-side, nearly facing us, from the other 
side of the village, we told each other that some 
people were not intended for a life of luxury and 
grandeur, and that we were of their kind ; heartily 
agreeing that we were now in our proper sphere. 

Dear little Mrs Tipper -was a bright example 
of content and happiness. Never had I seen her 
at such advantage as at present. Energetic and 
cheerful, company manners packed away wdth 
her best dresses, slie was a happy little woman 
again, bustling about her small domain in a print- 
dress and large apron, and finding a new pleasure 
every ten minutes. There was not even the draw- 
back of anxiety about Lilian in her mind. 

She had confided to me that she had never felt 
quite satisfied with Arthur Trafford as a husband 
for her niece, though she liad been afraid to trust 
to her own judgment in the matter, lest her want 
of appreciation might arise from her ignorance ■ of 
society and its ways. But she quite shared my 
opinion as to the probability of Lilian’s getting 
healthily over her disap j) ointment. There was 
nothing to prevent her giving expression to her 
real sentiments about the change in her life, and 
Lilian had the pleasure of knowing that auntie 
at least could not be said to be siifiering from 
reverses. 

It does me real good to do it, my dear ; it does 
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indeed 1 ’ slie ejaculated, when I offered to wash strong enough for that yet. We just let the out- 
the tea-things for her. ‘ It all comes so natural side peace and quiet steal into our hearts, as we 
and handy again. Little did 1 think, when I stood there together for a few minutes, my arm 
packed up these and a few other things and about her, and her cheek resting on my shoulder, 
brought them to brother’s unbeknown, that I and then bade each other good-night without any 
should have the pleasure of washing them again, demonstration. 

I couldn’t bear to sell them, because they were 

iUtlier’s present to me on my wedding-day, and THREE WONDERFUL EAILWATS. 
nobody has ever washed them hut me. You 

wouldn’t helieve how fond I came to he of this The ^ Three Wonderful Railways^ which we pro- 
one witli the little chip in it, washing it every pose to notice are the Brenner, the Semmering, 
day for thirty years. John, he used to be sitting and the Rigi lines. 

there by the tire %vith his pipe/ she went on, The Brenner line, which lies between Innsbruck 
pointing to a corner, and evidently seeing in her and Botzen, and constitutes a portion of the rail- 
mind’s eye the old cottage home, ‘and telling way connecting Bavaria and Italy, although it 
me how things had been going on at the office passes through tunnel after tunnel, until the weary 
in the day ; and the news out of the papers — traveller is prone to abandon all hope of obtaining 
very fond of the papers, John was ; and he any view of the scenery, nevertheless is not con- 
had the reading of them when the gentlemen had texit with getting through the pass, hut proudly 
clone with them. And I standing here washing up mounts to the toi> and passes over the summit 
the tea-things, and saying a word now and then level before beginning the descent. The pass is a 
to shew him I was listening. — It all comes hack so low one, indeed one of the lowest over the main 
plain — cloesn’t it ? ’ she added, apostrophising the Alps j but then it must be borne in mind that this 


cup with tearful eyes. ‘ I can almost hear the 
cuckoo clock ticking against the wall/ 


‘ low ’ Alpine pass is four thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five feet high ; no mean altitude for a 


It was time to put in a word, which I did as railway. Neither is it merely for its height that 
gently as possible, and she was j)resently smiling the writer is induced to describe it, nor for its 


cheerily again. 


pretty scenery (it can scarcely be called grand), 


‘ You mustn’t think I’m low-spirited, dear ; no, but for the extraordinary engineering difficulties, 
indeed. There was nbtliing in those old times which the making of the line presented, and wdiich 
to make me sad ; and John ’s in heaven. All this have been so ably and ingeniously overcome. 


only reminded me, you see.’ 

‘ I hope you will find Becky useful.’ 


Some of the more ordinary difficulties of the dis- 
trict traversed by the line may be gathered from 


‘ That I shall, dear ; she ’s so handy and knows the fact that the ascent from Innsbruck involves no 
about things so much, more than you might ex- fewer than thirteen tunnels, wdiile in the descent 
pect. It would never have done to have a fine there are ten. The line, clinging to the side of 
lady, afraid of spoiling her hands, for a servant the mountain, has to penetrate projecting rocks 
here, you know.’ Stopping a moment to oj^en the so frequently that it strongly resembles, except in 
door and call out to Becky, at work in the little the lovely peeps obtained in the momentary inter- 
scullery at the back: ‘You w'on’t forget to order vals, the Metroj)olitan District Railway; which 
the currants and candied peel for the cake to- is dignified by the name of the ‘ Daylight Route/ 
nmrrow, Becky. It must not he said we hadn’t a because it is not always underground. In its course 
bit of home-made cake when there’s dripping in up the valley the railway on one side sometimes 
the house. A good thing I thought of ordering tins ; rises above the level of the carriage-road on the 
but that’s what I said to the young man; leave other, sometimes finds itself considerably below it, 
it to me to know what is wanted in the kitchen.’ In climbing the pass, the rail of course never ceases 
‘I won’t forget,, ma’am,’ called out Becky in to ascend; while the more humble road bows to the 
return. ^ , obstacles it encounters, and rises and falls accord- 

‘And, Becky’ — trotting to the door again — ing to the nature of the ground. At last, Nature 
‘ there ’s bedroom candles and soap to be thought seems determined to put a stop to the encroach- 
of when the grocer comes in the morning. There ments of steam, and the railroad finds itself directly 
would be no sense in having to send into the town facing a lateral valley, the bottom of which lies far 
when we could have it all brought. Don’t forget below it. 


to look at the little slate, if I ’m up-stairs, to see if 
there ’s anything else wanted.’ 


Now how to get over this valley and pursue the 
direct course up the main valley, seems a problem. 


And so on, and so on, until Lilian and I at last The road would descend to mount again ; not so 
got her up to her bedroom, fairly tired out, but the rail. The difficulty and its solution may be 


as happy as a queen. 


well realised by imagining a railway cut in the face 


I was rejoiced to see how much good it did of a long row of houses (which must be supposed 
Lilian to find that the dear little woman took so to represent one side of the main valley). This 


kindly to cottage ways. 


railway, starting from one end of, the row at the 


‘ How much wmrse , things might have been, basement level, gradually rises, in order to pass 


Mary. How thankful I ought to be 1 
‘Yes ; I think you ought, dearie.’ 


over the roofs (that is, the head of the pass) of 
another row of houses at right angles to and at the 


Bhe and I stood for a few moments at my bed- end of the first row. In its course it encounters a 

room window, gazing at the peaceful scene with- side-street (the lateral valley) with no outlet at the 

out. My room, as they already called it, was at other end, and which is too broad to be spanned 

the back of the cottage ; and the window com- with a bridge. Now the line at this point has 

manded a view of the woods on the one side, and reached the second floor; and to get to the opposite 
the beautiful open country on the other. But houses and pursue its course, it turns a sharp 
tacitly agreed to avoid sentiment ; w'e were not corner, runs along one side of the blind street, 
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crosses it at tlie further or blind end by merely 
clinging still to the houses, returns along the other 
side, rounds the corner into the main street, and 
resumes its course. During this detour the ascent 
has been continued uninterruptedly, so that on the 
return of the line to the desired opposite corner it 
has mounted to the third door. Applying this 
illustration, the reader will perceive the ingenious 
yet simple solution of the difficulty. 

The effect on reaching the first comer of the 
lateral valley is most remarkable. The line is 
s<‘en at the opposite corner far above the traveller's 
iiead entering a tunnel ; and how he is going^ to get 
there is a puzzle which he hardly solves before he 
lirids himself on the spot looking down on the 
corner he has just left, wondering how he ever 
came from there. 

But even this striking instance of engineering 
triumphs is eclipsed by a portion of the line on 
tiie other side of the pass. Pursuing the direction 
lie has already come, the traveller has stopped in 
the descent at Schelleberg, a small station perched 
at an enormous height above an expansive valley, 
when he perceives a village five hundred feet 
almost perpendicularly below him, which he is 
informed is the next station. It would not take 
long to reach this village (Gossensass) in a lift, 
but in a train he has to run far past it, always 
descending, then turn completely round, and run 
back again in the direction he has come from, but 
now on a level with Gossensass. But at the point 
where this evolution has to be made occurs another 
lateral valley, much longer than the first alluded 
to ; and this time one which it is not desired to 
cross, as Gossensass lies as it were on the basement 
of the house on the third floor of which is Schelle- 
berg. The train proceeds, therefore, to turn the 
corner into the side-street as before ; but without 
pursuing the street to its end, it suddenly dives 
into one of the houses, makes a complete circuit 
of its interior, and emerges in the oj^posite direc- 
tion ; returning to the corner whence it started by 
means of the same houses, but on a lower floor. 
The appearance of this engineering feat is quite 
bewildering ; and after tunnelling into the hill on 
the sharp curve, and then finding himself proceed- 
ing back towards the place he has just come from, 
the traveller experiences a difficulty in believing 
that the line parallel with him, but almost over 
Ids head, is the one he has just been passing over. 
Shortly after Gossensass has been left behind, the 
train passes close under and almost into the 
gigantic and formidable-looking fort of Franzens- 
feke ; and then after a few more tunnels, gradu- 
ally leaves the Alps behind, and descends by 
Botzen into the Italian plains with all theii* 
luxuriant foliage. It should be added that the 
Brenner line was completed in the year, 1867, and 
that its numerous engineering difficulties* entailed 
an average cost of about twenty-eight thousand 
pounds per mile. 

The Semmering line, which lies south of 
Vienna, on the way thence to Trieste, and which, 
until the completion of the Brenner, %vas unique 
in the boldness of its conception and execution,, 
as also for the height to which it attained, is 
now eclipsed as to altitude in more than one in- 
stance ; but as a magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment it can hold its own against any railway 
at present constructed. While resembling the 
Brenner in many particulars, it differs from - it 


in some important points. Among these differ- 
ences is the fact, that whereas the Brenner line 
actually surmounts the pass, the Semmering, on 
reaching a height of two thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three feet, or about four hundred feet 
short of the summit, suddenly, as if tired of so 
much climbing, plunges into the ground, and only 
emerges again nearly a mile off, and on the other 
side of the pass, which it then proceeds to descend. 
It is thus tiiat it may be said to have been the 
prototype of its great successor, the Mont Oeiiis. 

The Semmering further differs from the Brenner 
in what may perhaps be considered its most 
remarkable feature— namely, its viaducts. For 
while the latter avoids many a yawning aliyss by 
some ingenious curve, the former seems almost to 
seek the opportunity for a magnificent display of 
span. These viaducts occur frequently, being as 
many as fifteen in number ; and in many instances 
are formed of a double row of arches, one standing 
on the other in the manner sometimes adopted by 
the Eomans in the construction of their aqueducts. 
To realise the grandeur of these viaducts, they 
should not be seen merely from a train, but the 
traveller should contrive to view them from below. 
The finest is over the Kalte Biiine, and consists of 
five arches below and ten above. The line also in 
places requires to be protected from avalanches of 
stone or of snow, and this is effected by means of 
covered galleries, such as miiy be seen on so many 
Alpine roads. ’ The tunnels too are as numerous as 
the viaducts. In fact the train no sooner emerges 
from a tunnel than it finds itself skimming over a 
viaduct, only to plunge once more into a tunnel or 
a gallery. The device for crossing a lateral valley 
described above in the case of the Brenner is also 
resorted to here, and need not be further alluded 
to. 

The proportionate cost of the Semmering rail- 
way was more than double that of the Brenner, 
being about sixty thousand pounds per mile. 
This may be accounted for partly by the fact, that 
the former w’as constructed and opened thirteen 
yearn prior to the latter ; by which the latter was 
enabled to reap the benefit of the engineering 
experience acquired in the progress of its prede- 
cessor. But the chief cause of this" enormous 
difference in the cost of construction lies in the 
different modes adopted for overcoming obstacles ; 
and the vast viaducts of the Semmering entailed 
an expense which was wisely and ingeniously 
avoided in the construction of the Brenner. 

The gradients, as may be supposed, are very steep 
on both these railways, and the rate of speed not 
great. On the Semmering a long train has to be 
divided into two or three portions, to enable it to 
surmount these steep slopes, which frequently are 
as rapid as one in forty, even on the viaducts and 
in the tunnels. The reader has only to notice the 
numbers on the gradient indicators^ by the side of 
an English railway, to be able to judge what an 
incline of one in forty is like. 

But if one in forty seems steep, what shall be 
said -of one in four, which is the gradient of a large 
part of the Bigi railway ? No doubt the ascent of 
the Bigi has come to be regarded much as the 
Londoner regards the ascent of Primrose Hiff ; 
though in the latter case the hardy traveller has to 
use the means of locomotion with which Nature 
has provided him in order to reach the summit ; 
while in the former he merely seats himself in a 


- 
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' railwaj carria^^e at the base of the moimtain, and way — namely, downhill ; and a fixed footstool serves 
is deposited without the smallest exertion on his to keep the passengers from sliding off their seats, 
part at or nearly at the top. Contrary to the usual order, the carriage on this 

Steam here, as elsewhere, has almost entirely line precedes the locomotive in the ascent, and is 
. superseded the old means of travel But as if pushed instead of being pulled up the incline. In 
it were not a sufficiently stupendous undertaking the descent the locomotive takes the first place, 
to have one railway to the top of a mountain, and exercises merely a retarding force. It will be 
two have here been constructed, one having seen, therefore, that the two portions of the train 
its base at Art on the Lake of Zug, the other are necessarily in close connection when in motion, 
at Yitznau on the Lake of Lucerne. Taking and for this reason, as well as for purposes of 

the latter, which was first accomplished, the safety, couplings are dispensed with. Each por- 

height to be scaled is four thousand four him- tion is provided with its own brake-power, so that 
dred and seventy-two feet from the level of the in the event of the engine getting beyond control, 
Lake of Lucerne, the total altitude of the moun- the carriage can be stopped and rendered entirely 
tain being five thousand nine hundred and five independent, since it is not coupled to the engine, 

feet above the level of the sea. Of this four The brake is of course of a totally different kind 

thousand four hundred and seventy-two feet, the from that in ordinary use, which would be of no 
rail accomplishes all but one hundred feet or so. service whatever on such inclines, as the wheels, 
To do this, an excessively steep gradient must be even if the brake were so powerful as to stop their 
constantly maintained, as the formation of the revolution, would slide down the hill by the mere 
mountain does not admit of wide sweeps, detours, force of gravity. Here, however, the brake Con- 
or zigzags ,* but the course pursued is round the sists in an ingenious adaptation of the means 
shoulder, then along the ridge which communi- -which are employed in driving the engine, 
cates with the topmost heights, and ^ finally up The roadway is laid with three rails, the outer 

those heights themselves, a distance of not more ones being of the usual kind, while the central one 
than eight miles. It is thus that a gradient of one is a long-toothed rack, of which the teeth are 
in four becomes a necessity. Let the reader mark perpendicular. Into this rack fit the teeth of the 
out a distance of four feet, and at one end place a pinions or cogged-wheels with which both engine 
foot-rule perpendicularly. A line drawn from one and carriage are provided. How it is apparent 
end of this distance to the top of the rule at the that if these wheels are put in motion they will 
other end will indicate the gradient of one in four, pull the train along the rack ; and if stopped and 
It is a steeper incline than horses and carriages are held firmly in one position, they will prevent any 
expected to surmount, yet trains pass up and down onward motion by the mere clinching of the teeth, 

I constantly without difficulty, and it is confidently to use a common expression. One of the cogged- 
asserted, without more danger than on ordinary wheels, then, which are attached to the engine 
lines. The rate of speed is of course not high, one is the driving-wheel, and forms the special means 
hour twenty minutes being occupied in the ascent, of locomotion, while the other cogged- wheels of 


and a slightly less time in the descent. 


I course merely revolve without exercising any 


The construction of the train is remarkable. It traction. But immediately a halt is required, all 
consists of an engine with small tender and but these wheels become of equal importance, and 
one carriage. An ordinary locomotive would be supply a prompt and most efficient brake, since 
powerless on such steep gradients, therefore one of directly they are locked, the train is brought to a 
peculiar construction is used, which is of itself an stand-still, and held as in a vice even on the 
extraordinary object. On level ground it appears steepest inclines. Other brake-power is also 
as if it had completely broken down and lost two applied ; but this would seem to be the efficient 
■ of its wheels. This arises from the fact that, being means of control in case of accident, 
expressly intended to work on an incline, it is built It wnll be seen, therefore, that the danger of the 
in such a way as to compensate for the incline and train running away is carefully provided against ; 
maintain the boiler in a vertical position. This and no less care has been bestowed on the means 
boiler in appearance resembles nothing so much for preventing the train leaving the rails, a danger 
as a large beer bottle standing upright when the fully as alarming as the other on a line which, for 
train is ascending or descending, but very much the greater part of its course, rims on the brink of 
out of the perpendicular when on level ground, a fearful precipice. Along each side of the central 
The small tender is of course constructed so as to or rack rail, which is raised some inches from the 
have its floor level when on the incline. Its sides ground, runs a projecting edge; and the engine 
are of wire-worlv, and are made thus with the and carriage are provided with two strong rods, 
object of reducing the weight as much as possible ; the ends of which are bent in such a manner as to 
an object which is also carried out both in the pass under these projections. Any jerk or jump 
engine and in the carriage, which are as light as of the train, therefore, would be resisted by the 
they can be made, it not being necessary to prevent pressure of these bent ends against the under 
the wheels jumping from the rails by the pressure surface of the projections. 

of great weight as on ordinary lines, where a high It is not within the province of this paper to 
rate of speed is attained. This tender, in addition speak of the hotels which form such huge excres- 
to its usual functions, performs the office of carrying cences on the mountains’ sides and top (by no 
surplus passengers on an emergency. means an improvement on nature), or to allude to 

The carriage is an open car, -rather resembling a the hundreds of tourists who daily swarm in these 
block of low pe-ws taken from a church, placed on hotels, or to the hundreds of others who take the 
wheels, and surmounted by an awning, with curtains journey for the sake of a ^ new sensation.’ It ma}^ 
to let down at the sides, as a protection against the however, be mentioned that from one of the stations 
weather. The seats, which are nine in number, (Rigi Staffel) runs a branch-line which communi- 
and accommodate six persons each, all face one cates with the Rigi Scheideck, where is situated ; 



Bummim and cloud. 


one of tbe Ipgest of the hotels ; and that the line generally. They listened %vith evident interest^ 
from Art joins the Yitznaa line near the summit and with a few judicious questions, obtained the 
It will thus be seen that the Bigi is traversed in complete biography of their visitor, 
all directions by railways ; and according to the At length the gas was lighted, supper was 
opinion of an intelligent Swiss with whom the brought in, and aunt aroused from her doze, 
writer conversed, these railways owe their origin After the meal, Angela went up-stairs with her, 
to the fact that the Germans, who have now and Isaac and Herbert were left to themselves, 
become such a travelling nation, will not penetrate But there was not much to be got from the former 
in any numbers where they cannot travel by horse, in the "way of conversation, now the spell was 
by carriage, or by steam ; and he further indicated removed ; and as he was in the habit of retiring 
his opinion of Germans by adding, that no doubt to bed early (to save lights), and as he had par- 
ere long, a lift would be constructed to work up taken of an unaccustomed meal in the form of 
and clown the perpendicular face of the Matter- supper, he soon grew very drowsy, so arose to 
horn for their bciieilt. Who shall say that such a say good-night. Herbert called his sister down- 
thing is impossible ? stairs to go through this salutation, and said he 

would accompany Isaac on his walk to the coffee- 
house and smoke his cigar by the way. At 
SUHSHIHE AND CLOUD. parting, he said he should look Isaac up one 

evening, and if agreeable to him, they would go 
IN irwo PARTS. together to some place of amusement But in the 

meantime he was to stand upon no ceremony, but 
rAKT L— -feUNSHINE. wdienever he would. 

CHAPTER VII.-— ISAAC IS TOUCHED. 

Isaac allowed a few days to elapse before he paid chaiter viii .— -the leap. ^ 

Ms promised visit ; and then one evening, after About a week after Isaac had paid his first visit 

an early chop, he sallied forth in search of the Hoad he was one evening finishing 

address on Miss Faithfurs card, No. 61 New West solitary meal, when Mr Herbert FaitMul was 
TTr. « ‘iT, 4. annouiiced. ‘ I am coniG to tuKe yoli baclc witli mc,' 

Koad, Holloway. He found tte house without threatened me with an 

much difficulty ; and a snug little house it was. evening to myself, as she is very busy trying on a 
His three friends were at home, and appeared (jj^ess for a ball to which we are going ; and J caMt 
very pleased to see him ; that is to say, the two stand loneliness if ym can ; so come with me, and 
younger members of the party appeared pleased, weTl have a cigar together.^ 

the elder lady being in a more or less somnolent ^I wiE go with you,’ said Isaac; ^but I cannot 

state in the arm-chair, and to some extent uncon- smoke ; I never tried.’ 

scions of his presence. The first greetings and the So in a few minutes they were on their way to 

f eneral remarks upon the weather being ended, Miss Faithful’s house, and the conversation turned 
lerbert proposed some music. Angela turned to on the coming ball, 
their visitor, and asked him his favourite songs. ^ I quite imagine it will be rather a showy affair,’ 
If she had asked him his favourite Greek plays, said Herbert ; ‘ and I more than half suspect that it 
poor Isaac could hardly have been more non- is arranged for a special purpose. It is given by a 
plussed. He was not much assisted either by the Mrs Ashton, an old friend of my mother, aiM her 
cursory examination he gave a music-case con- son is an old sweetheart of Angela. He has never 
taining a number of her songs, which she con- proposed exactly, as he was considered too young ; 
siderately handed to him ; so he W’^as fain to but this ball is to be given on his birthday, and I 
acknowledge that he did not know any tunes for expect Angela will come home an engaged girl, 
certain, except a few hymns he had heard in ‘ She is a dear girl,’ he continued with a sigh ; 
church, God Save the Qiceen, and a few popular ‘but it is only reasonable that she should be 
melodies he had heard the hoys whistle in the getting married before long.’ 
streets. So Herbert came to the rescue, and picked Isaac’s heart gave a great hound, but he an- 
out one or two of his favourites for her to sing, swered nothing. His companion was silent also 
She did so ; and then Isaac’s mind, which had to after this, and in a few minutes they reached his 
a great extent resumed its original state of reserve, aunt’s house. 

reopened again to the genial sunshine of her To her brother’s apparent siii^rise, Angela was 
manner and the beauty of her voice ; for there in the hall to welcome them. ® It is all very fine^ 
w^as something irresistible to him in this singing Master Herbert,’ she said, ‘ for you to run off as 
of hers ; he could not account for it even to soon as I promise you an evening to yourself down- 
himself ; but it was the ‘ open sesame ’ to his heart stairs ; hut do not think you are to monopolise Mr 
and confidence. Webb’s company.’ 

She sang several songs and a couple of duets ‘ But how about the dress ? ’ asked Herbert, 
with her brother ; and then, as thb evening closed ‘ Oh, that did not take long, for it fits beautifuHy. 
in, the three sat at the open window chatting — But somehow or other I do not care so much about 
Miss Faithful meanwhile being peacefully asleep the ball as I did,’ 

in her chair. Isaac, under the influence of the ‘ Well, I like that I ’ said Herbert. Perhaps you 
spell, experienced a nearer approach to delight are afraid you will have to sit down a good part of 
than he had ever done before, and quite unbosomed the evening, for want of a partner. If you are 
himself to his new friends. He gave them an asked to be any one’s partner, be careful to ascer- 
account of his parentage, of his home, or rather tain that it is for the dance only, and not for any- 
lodging, at Dambourne End, of his cottages and thing beyond that.’ 

gardemground, and of his resources and prospects, ^ Be quiet, Herbert, do,’ said his sister, colouring. 
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* Don^t be angry, dear, for a little fraternal solici- 
tude. But come, suppose you give us a rehearsal 
of the songs you intend to sing. Mind there is 
nothing about love in them.* 

* Herbert, you are incorrigible ; you (ion*t deserve 
a song. — What do ym think, Mr Webb V 

Mr Webb coughed, coloured, stammered, and 
hnally said he ‘ hoped she *d sing one/ 

^ Well, it would be a shame to punish the inno- 
cent with the guilty, so I consent ; but you must 
stop your ears, Herbert/ With these words, Angela 
looked out one or two songs, opened the piano, 
and once again wove the spell around Isaac’s mind 
and heart ; so much so, that though he was not 
of a jealous nature, he yet could not bear the 
thought that she would sing these same songs, and 
captivate the ear of the man who would in all 
probability ask her to be his wife. Ho ; the idea 
was horrible ; and as he listened, and the spell 
wrought its power around him and within him, 
liis heart throbbed bolder and bolder, and he 
resolved to make a rush and forestall his hopeful 
rival. Yes; he w’ould offer his cottages, • his 
garden-ground, and his heart; and would not, 
moreover, risk his chance by waiting until this 
hateful ball was over. If he did, it would be lost 
And why risk any delay 1 Ho ; he would not ; 
so determineil he would act that very evening. 

But would he be successful? He would have 
felt but little doubt had there been no rival, or 
only a weak one, to forestall; and even as it 
was, he did not consider his case was bad, much 
less desperate. It was scarcely likely that Angela 
would throw away a certain chance for an uncertain 
one, especially when that chance was Isaac Webb — 
a deep shrewd young fellow, and backed moreover 
by the cottages and garden-ground. So when the 
evening had worn itself away, and it was time for 
him to take his departure, Isaac requested Herbert 
to walk part of the way home with him, as he had 
something he wanted to say to him. 

‘^Bo you think/ he asked Herbert, when they 
were on the road, ‘ that your sister has made up 
her mind to accept Mr Ashton V 

^ 1 do not know that he will ask her,* Herbert 
answered ; ‘ but if he were to do so, I had no doubt 
she would until just lately; but now I am not quite 
so sure about it. But excuse me ; why do you ask 
such a question ?* 

‘Because/ returned Isaac, ‘I— I have been 
thinking of taking a wife, and — well, I— I think 
I should like to have herj 

‘Well, you do astonish me,* said Herbert. ‘And 
yet/ he continued, after a pause, ‘perhaps I can 
now account for my doubt as to her affection for 
young Ashton. But you had better ask her point- 
blank whether she will have you ; that is, if you 
have really made up your mind about it* 

‘ That is just what I want you to do/ exclaimed 
Isaac. ‘ I want you to ask her for me.’ 

‘Excuse me, my dear fellow ; but it is rather a 
delicate subject for me— her brother— to put before 
her* 

‘So much the better/ interrupted, Isaac. ‘It 
win come better from you, and with more weight 
than from me/ 

‘But people would say directly that I had some- 
how caused you to do it* 

‘ People need not know anything at all about 
it/ answered Isaac. 

‘But you have known her such a little while/ 


urged Herbert ; ‘ and you may not fully have made 
up your mind ; or you may alter it* 

‘Ho, no ! ’ returned Isaac decidedly. ‘ I have 
made up my mind enough, and I would rather you 
ask her than me. I should not know quite what 
to say.* 

‘ You would know quite as well as L However, 
anything for the dear girl’s happiness ; and since 
you will have it so, I will do it. But when would 
you like me to ask her ? * 

‘ Oh, as soon as you can,* said the amorous Isaac. 

‘ Very well. Then if there *s a chance to-morrow, 
I will see about it, and will let you know the 
result/ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Isaac, much relieved. So they 
shook hands and parted. 

The love-sick youth was in a considerable state 
of excitement all the night long ; he tossed about 
on his bed, and wondered why the traffic outside 
made so much more noise than usual. At last 
he fell asleep, and dreamed of Angela— and her 
expectations. The following morning, contrary to 
his usual habit, he was very late at 'breakfast ; 
and when he had finished, had no inclination for 
his customary stroll through ■ the streets, but sat 
in his room reading, or attempting to read, two 
very old newspapers and a playbill. To pass 
the time, he had his dinner in the middle of the 
day, and afterwards dropped off to sleep — an 
unusual proceeding, doubtless caused by his dis- 
turbed night He was aroused about six o’clock 
by his landlady entering the room. 

‘ A note for you, sir. The lad said there was no 
answer/ 

It was from Herbert, and ’ contained the grati- 
fying announcement that he had executed Isaac’s 
commission, and that his sister, ‘much surprised 
and flattered by_ Mr Webb’s sentiments, could 


assure him that they were entirely reciprocated by 


her, and that she would endeavour to make herself 
worthy of his choice. Would he be so kind as to 
postpone a visit for a day or two, that she might 
in some degree recover herself from the flutter of 
her surprise, and be able to receive him as she 
w’ould wish ? * 

Bravo, Isaac ! You are a deep dog ; and your 
life and your schemes seem flooded with sunshine. 


PABT II— CLOITI). 


CHAPTEE I. — THE SUN IS SLIG-HTLY OBSCUEED* 

Mr Herbert Faithful in his letter to Isaac had 
requested him to postpone a visit to his sister for 
a few days, in order that she might recover herself 
from the excitement his proposal had occasioned. 
This may have been partly the truth ; but the real- 
fact was that Herbert wished to satisfy himself 
that Isaac’s account of himself was a truthful one, 
before he and Angela met for the ratification of 
their engagement. So he took this opportunity 
to make a hurried visit to Dambourne ; and by 
the brief but well-directed inquiries he made there, 
was enabled to arrive at the conclusion that Isaac’s 
version of himself and of his circumstances was 
a correct one. Having thus done his duty as a 
prudent brother, Herbert sent, as soon as possible 
after his return, an invitation to Isaac to visit 
Hew West Road. 

Angela had apparently made good use of the 
interval to recover herself from ‘ the flutter of her 
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ant evilg, coiirtsliip included, in a ver^r practicjil 
and business-like manner. Such, then, was the 
: opening conversation of these lovers, and it ^?rew 
no warmer as it proceeded. After a short time, 
Angela went to the piano and sang several songs, 
to Isaac^s great delight. The spell was again 
woven around him; and when Herbert returned 
home, our hero could have been guided anyvFhere 
by him or his sister, had either of them been 
disposed to do so. 

One circumstance in connection with his en- 
gagement. was a slight satisfaction to Isaac : he 
would be often visiting at Miss Faithfuls house 
and partaking of her hospitality ; so that he would 


lady-like self-possession which formed one of her 
most striking characteristics, and which at once 


put her too self-conscious lover at his ease. That 
young man was indeed in such a mingled state of 
nervousness and excitement, that it is extremely 
doubtful whether he would have ventured to refer 
to the happy position she had granted him, but 
from her meeting him half-way, as it were : for 


the amount of the expense of his absence from 
home ; so, after mature consideration, he arrived 
at the conclusion that an early marriage was 


but be gratified by his having bestowed upon her 
his regard. Such at least was the light in which 
, Isaac regarded Angela's manner towards him on 
this their first meeting as lovers, and it had the 
efiect, as has been stated, of putting him at his ease. 

Her brother kindly assisted at this consumma- 
tion ; for he welcomed Isaac with a frank kindness 
that made the latter consider him, next to himself, 
the best fellow in the world. 

The only member of the family who remained 
as before was the aunt. Her deafness, poor soul, 
had, quite suddenly, much increased, and her 
general faculties had, in proportion apparently, 
decreased, so that she had become a complete 
nonentity, and her slate and pencil had all but 
retired on a handsome competence of illegible 
scrawls. 

After half an hour's general conversation, Her- 
bert pleaded an engagement, and the lovers were 
(putting Miss Faithful out of the cj[uestion) left to 
themselves. 

was so. pleased with your brother’s letter,’ 
said Isaac. ^ I thought, somehow, that my regard 
and admiration for you. were returned.’ 

This was not quite what he intended to sav; 
but the part of the ardent lover was so new to him j 
that he could not all ht once settle down into it | 

^ Indeed,’ Angela replied, 


it did not occur to Isaac that there was any- 
thing to cause delay. Surely a respectable young 
woman could be married at any time, and lie did 
not know of any law x^reventing them being 
married to-morrow if they chose. He did not 
desire, it is true, anything quite so speedy as that, 
but he considered that say three weeks or a month 
ought to be sufficient for all preparation. But the 
mention of some such sentiments as these to 


said Isaac ; ‘ and my lodgings are quite large 
enough for two people, or can easily be made so,’ 

‘ Seriously,’ returned Herbert, ^ that is quite out 
of the. question ; for if Angela agreed to.it, I tell 


^ * Herbert’s letter could 
give but little idea of my surprise and— wqII, I 
suppose I need not mind saying it now— gratifica- 
tion. But I cannot imagine what you have seen 
in me in so short a time, to have caused you to 
make such a proposal as you have.’ Whether 
she' intended it or not, Angela could not have 
gone more directly to that most sensitive and 
vulnerable portion of Isaac’s temperament, his 
self-esteem. He received her reply as a well- 
merited compliment, but he had not the grace to 
return it 

‘I don’t exactly know myself,’ was his curt 
rejoinder* ‘Don’t" you think,’ he continued after 
a pause, ‘ that we may as well be getting married 
X>retty soon? I want to be going back to look 
after the cottages, and it will come so expensive 
to be going backwards and forwards ; and I have 
never been used to writing many letters.’ 

‘Oh, you must talk to Herbert about that. 
When he thinks it right for us to be married, I 
shall be ready.’ 

It must be confessed that this -was a very 
practical way of looking at the matter on this the 
first evening of their engagement ; but Isaac looked 
on the whole subject of matrimony and its attend^ 


and for no particular reason, would not be quite 
the thing, I fancy. I don’t want to throw cold- 
water on your plans, old fellow,’ he continued, 
laying his hand on Isaac’s arm, ‘ or to seem in any 
way to dictate : but just think over what I have 


CH^PTEK II. — SHilBOWS DEEFEISr. 

Our hero’s cogitations on his way home vrere cut 
short on Ms arrival by a letter which was waiting 
for him from the old schoolfellow to whom he had 
confided the care of his estate at Dambouriie. 
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This letter was calculated to give him some un- pence to hear how you talk. And that bnugs me 
easiness. It was as follows : to the subject I want to speak to you about. 

^ . 1 . .1 • Angela has an objection to live at your little 

Mr DKAE Sir am afraid there is something place, though not so great an objection as 

not quite ^ right about the stranger who took j doing so. And there is no need for 

your lodgings at Mrs Clappen s, or else al^ut drone your lives avray down there : come 

the tenants of your cottages, or both ; for when London and enjoy yourselves. You say you 

I went to collect the rents according to your about two hundred and fifty a year. Well, 

wish, a week or two after you went away, the sister on her marriage wall come into three 
people in the cottages all laughed at me; and when and fifty a year or thereabouts ; and she 

I went again a few days ago, they threatened probably have a little more whenever any- 

to put me under the pump. The reason fhat i happens to aunt. The former income she 

think Mrs Clappen s lodger has something h) do mother’s family, and it is to accumu' 

ivith it is that I have seen him go into some or toe until she is married, or if single, until she 
cottages at different times ; but when I asvedhis thirty-five — now twelve years 

landlady what he did there, toe said she believed Until one or other of these events happen 
he went giving away tracts But this morning she ^ 

came to me in a great state of excitement s^iying ^ peculiar and uncomfortable position; be- 
two strange men w’ore w^atching h^ house, and that though father left us enough to live upon, 

her lodger had not his room all the nothing more, and so whatever prepara- 

morning, and had not had his breakfast, and alto- ^j^^g wedding, you must make 

gether she tlmught there must be something on trust of what I tell you.^ " ^ 

WTong. I went back with her and knocked at his * ^ ^ ‘ 


wrong. I we 


- - . , j .-r 1 0 yes,’ said Isaac ; ‘ pray do not think-^either 

' door As lie did not answer, and M the door WM of you-that I have not coindenee in you.’ 
locked on the inside, I broke it open ; but the 

generous of you,’ 

stranger had gone-probably through Ae back replied, ‘because we sSall be compelled, 

wndow and down by the watgr-butt Your bos Circumstances I have told you, to test 

ism the room and I find it is As I do confidence. Now what we propose is this,’ 

not know what you may have left m It, I write to continued: ‘Angela seems to have a great 
let you know about it. Youis tridy, desire to live in the neighbourhood of London, 

Here was a pretty state of things. This lodger it, and have it ready in three months from this 
had most likely broken open Isaac’s box and time, she will be ready by then to he married, 
abstracted what things of value it contained. But it has occurred to us that as you are not 
Fortunately there ivas not very much — only about very well acquainted with London, it may save 
forty pounds in gold and some title-deeds. He you some trouble and. expense (supposing you 
reflected what he should do. Perhaps he ought to agree to our jiroposition) if you like to leave it 
go down to Dambourne End at once, but he did to us to fix on the locality and find a house ; 
not see what good he could do if he went ; so he more especially as I have many friends in different 
decided to wait until the following day, and let parts of London. But if you prefer to act on your 
Angela know about it. Accordingly, the next own account, pray do not hesitate to say so.’ 
morning he started off to New West Eoad, and Isaac sat and weighed the matter in his mind, 
informed Angela and her brother of his ill news. Certainly Angela’s income was considerably more 
It did not, however, make the impression upon than he had any idea of, so he need not be so 
them that Isaac expected ; for they made light of very pinching. On the other hand, he did not 
it, and said that if his loss were no more than much relish the idea of a lavish expenditure over 
forty pounds, that was of no very great conse- a house and furniture. And yet if Angela would 
quence. They did not know that amount of not live at Dambourne End, it did not matter 
money, however small, was of consequence to Isaac, where they lived, so far as he was concerned. 

‘ 1 11 tell you what,’ cried Herbert ; ^ if you will And again there rose up the three hundred and 
wait until to-morrow, Angela and I will go down fifty a year, and more expectations ! Much better 
with you. — Mrs Glubbs will come in and look than he had expected to do in any matrimonial 


after aunt, Angela.’ 


speculation he had ever contemplated. In addi- 


Isaac hailed the proposition with joy ; for he tion to these reasons he was by no means obstinate 
had already grown to have great confidence in in disposition, and yielded easily to any one in 
Herbert and his knowledge of the world — indeed whom he had confidence, and who, as the term 
he considered it but little inferior to his own— and goes, ^ got the right side of him.’ Angela and 
he thought that if there were much wrong down her brother had contrived to do this. So after a 
at Dambourne, their united experience and sagacity few minutes’ thought, Isaac agreed to Herbert’s 
would in all probability speedily set it right. proposal, with one amendment : that if the house 

‘And now, old fellow, I want a chat with you were ready in time, the marriage should take place 
for an hour, if you can spare the time,’ said in two months instead of three. 

Herbert ; and as Angela at that moment left the ‘And,’ said Isaac, when this was agreed to, ‘on 
room, he continued : ‘ I want to speak to you on condition that you make aE the necessary prepara- 
the subject we were discussing last evening. Have tions for me.’ 


you thought over what I said ? ’ 


‘ Yes, if you really wish it,’ said Herbert. ‘ But 


‘Yes,’ Isaac answered; ‘but not much, for this excuse me speaking"* plainly: you must advance 
her afiair has put it out of my head for the time.’ me the money if I do.’ 


other affair has put it out of my head for the time.’ 

‘Oh, never mind this little affair,’ returned 
Herbert ; ‘ it is not worth troubling about Any- 


body would think you were not worth forty j when will you want it ? 


me tne money it i do.' 

‘Yes, I suppose I must,’ Isaac answered ruefully. 
‘How much do you think you will want, and 
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^ I should think five hundred pounds would do, 
at all events for the present. (3f course I %vill be 
as careful with it as f can, for your interests and 
Angela’s are identical ; but you may as well have 
things good at first, since they are the more 
economical in the long-run. The money you can 
let me have whenever it is convenient to yoip ; 

^ You shall have the sum you mention in about 
three weeks/ said Isaac. 

Angela now came in dressed for a %valk, so 
Herbert and Isaac broke up their conference, and 
the three went out togetlier. 


IMPORTED BEEP AND MUTTOK 

A REsoiiUTK attempt was made a dozen years ago 
to import fresh beef in various forms from Buenos 
Ayres ; and as the meat was sold at a compara- 
tively low price, there arose high expectations on 
the subject. The -well-meant attemj)t failed. It 
would not do. The meat iH’esented an unpleasant 
appearance. The working classes in this country 
did not like the flavour, even if the appearance 
had been good ; they would not buy, although the 
price was low ,• and thus the affair died out after 
a few months. 

Soon after the failure of Buenos Ayres, our own 
Australian colony of JN'ew’' South Wales made a 
bid for the favour of English beef-eaters.^ Mr 
Mort, an enterprising citizen of Sydney, intro- 
duced Nicolle’s freezing process for preserving 
fresh meat in an untainted state. He Tvas sanguine 
that the same ship might convey beef and mutton 
from Australia to England and emigrants from ; 
England to Australia, thereby conferring a double 
benefit on the colonies. Queensland and Victoria ! 
were also on the qid vive^ ready to find a market 
for their surplus live-stock in the old mother- 
country, if events presented favourable symptoms. 
The freezing process was not by any means the 
only one tried in Australia. One was an adapta- 
tion of Appert’s plan of putting fresh meat into 
tins and drawing out all the air; a second was to 
exclude warmth by packing in ice; a third was 
to exclude moisture in such way as to pack the 
meat in as dry a state as possible. A large trade 
was gradually formed by a Sydney Company for 
preserving meat for the English market — ^not 
fresh joints in bulk, but partly cooked in tins. 
The oxen and sheep were slaughtered in abattoirs 
of improved construction, skinned, boned, and 
cut up on large tables; the meat was scalded 
by steam in large open trays, put into tins, and 
the tins exposed to a temperature of 230° F., in a 
bath containing chloride of lime dissolved in the 
water; then sealed up, exposed to a second bath 
somewhat hotter, and finally to a cold bath. Not 
only was steamed or parboiled beef and mutton 
prepared in this way, but the establishment also 
sent out tins of roasted, cured, spiced beef, haricot 
of mutton, and so forth. We cannot go into par- 
ticulars, and have only to say that the efforts, 
however meritorious, have not been a commercial 
success. 

It may be stated as a well-known fact that the 
people of Great Britain will not, as a general rule, 
buy inferior kinds of butcher-meat. They are all 
glad to purchase at a low price, but the quality 
must be good, the look of the meat good, the smell 
good. We should confidently say that no |?eople 
on the face of the earth are such connoisseurs in 


I good beef and mutton as the English, down even 
to the humblest classes. In point of fact, the 
working classes, as they are called, are more fas- 
tidious as regards quality and superior cuts than 
persons of distinction. Laying down this as a 
rule, it is throwing away trouble and capital to 
try to serve the English with anything short of the 
best fresh meat, as usually obtained from butchers. 
Frozen meat will not do, for it will not keep. 
Tinned meat half-cooked, and however w*ell spiced, 
is also not the thing. One may regret the preju- 
dices often entertained on this score. But for the 
sake of all parties it is best to acknowledge the 
fact. 

The only expedient likely to be successful is 
that of importing fresh meat from the United 
States, owing to the comparatively short duration 
of the voyage and the several fleets of fine 
steamers belonging to capitalists, who are never 
slack in throwing themselves into any trade 
that promises to be fairly remunerating. The 

f roceedings, in brief, are managed as follows. 

.ive-stock, brought to New York by rail from 
the central and western states of America, are , 
conveyed to well-arranged abattoirs, where they 
are quickly slaughtered, skinned, &c. Several 
hundred carcases are put at once into a large 
I cool chamber, where they are kept for a clay or 
two-— the period depending on the state of the 
weather. They are then quartered, wrapped up 
in coarse canvas, and conveyed to the steamer, 
drawn up alongside a quay or wharf. A compart- 
ment is set aside for the reception of the meat, 
with an ice-chamber at one end. A current of 
fresh air, filtered through cotton-w-ool, is driven 
over the ice by a steam- worked fan or blast, and 
thence over the masses of meat. About forty tons 
of ice are shipped for keeping cool the carcases of 
a hundred and fifty cattle : reduced probably to a 
third or quarter of this amount by melting during 
the voyage. According to the quantity of fresh air 
forced through the ice-chamber, so' is the degree of 
temperature produced. After many experiments, 
an opinion has been arrived at that a freezing 
temperature is neither necessary nor desirable; 
four or five degrees above that point are preferred, 
the meat arriving in a pure and fresh state at 
Liverpool. The quantity shipped at once is some- 
times very large. The W'yoming steamer, for 
instance, brought over at one time in the middle ■ 
of the recent month of February two thousand 
three hundred quarters of beef and the carcases 
of four hundred sheep. In one -week a million 
and a quarter pounds of meat were brought from 
New York to Liverpool. j 

Glasgow, as opening direct by the Clyde to the i 
Atlantic, with its fleet of steamers and enterprising 
traders, bids fair to be a rival to Liverpool in the 
American meat-traffic. Every week there are 
paragraphs in the newspapers announcing fresh 
arrivals. We quote the following as a specimen 
from the Scotsman of March 7 : ‘ The extension of 
the American meat-trade at all the larger towns in 
Scotland has been very marked during the past 
month, and the import has been quite unequal to 
the demand. The steamers belonging^ to the 
Anchor line of weekly mail packets, which have 
been bringing from eight hundred to a thousand 
quarters of fresh meat each voyage, have been 
compelled to increase their cool-meat cell accom- 
inodation by fully one-half. The State line of 
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weekly steamers are also being fitted tip with 
the necessary ap]:)aratus for this traffic, and the 
first steamer of that line with fresh meat— six 
hundred quarters — was reported last night at the 
Clyde. The Anchor Line maihsteamer Anchoria 
also arrived yesterday. The latter vessel brings 
tbe largest cargo of fresh meat yet imported into 
Scotland, having on board one thousand six hun- 
dred quarters beef and two hundred carcases of 
sheep. The two consignments (two thousand two 
hundred quarters) are nearly equal to any previous 
fortnight's suppl}^. About one-half of this quan- 
tity of fresh meat will be sold in Glasgow market, 
and the other half will be despatched to Edinburgh, 
Newcastle, Dundee, and other large towns. In 
Glasgow and Greenock there has been a further 
extension of shops for the sale of American fresh 
meat. The Glasgow butchers are now pretty 
extensive buyers of the imported beef, and they 
have again had to low^er their prices for home-fed 
meat by Id. per lb., making a total reduction on 
roast and steaks of 3d. per lb., and on other sorts 
of M. per lb. The American meat, however, is 
still from Id. to 2d. per lb. cheaper than the 
medium home sorts. During February the Ame- 
rican meat imports at Glasgow, which may be con- 
sidered as the landing-place for Scotland, amounted 
to the following large aggregates: 4650 quarters 
fresh beef, 500 sheep, 2440 tierces salted beef, 1S30 
barrels salted pork, 1037 barrels hams, 700 barrels 
tongues, 9300 boxes bacon, and 20,500 cases of , 
tinned (preserved) meat. In the previous month 
(January) the fresh meat imported aggregated 3728 
quarters and 620 sheep ; while in December the 
quantity was about one-half that of January. 
There is nearly as great an advance in the import I 
of corned meat, bacon, and salted beef and pork, i 
950 barrels of tallow and 700 barrels of lard were i 
imported last month. Butter and cheese also form 
an important item in the cargoes from New York ; 
and last month there was an aggregate of 2500 
boxes of cheese and 7050 packages of butter 
brought in six steamers.' 

While Glasgow is the source of supply to various 
places in Scotland, Liverpool sends consignments 
by railways to London, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and other large centres of population. 
Some part of the conveyance is managed by aid 
of Acklom's patent refrigerating wagons. These 
vehicles, constructed and fitted to keep always 
cool in the interior, are drawn up to the shi 2 :>’s 
side at the clocks, laden with meat, horsed through 
the streets to a railway depot, placed upon trucks, 
conveyed to any other station, dismounted from 
the trucks, and driven to warehouses and store- 
houses. If there be continuous rail from the quay 
to the final warehouse, so much the better. 

What do the butchers and the public think of 
this beef and mutton ? It is now known that the 
meat should be cooked and eaten as soon as possible 
after being landed, else it loses somewhat of its 
good flavour. The newspapers stated that a con- 
signment of two hundred quarters of beef to 
Edinburgh became deteriorated towards the last, 
by remaining too long in shops or stores unprovided 
with cooling appliances. 

A remaikabie enterprise has just been com- 
menced in London in connection with this subject. 
An ^ Australian Meat Agency Company has existed 
for several years ; it imports canisfcered provisions 
of all kinds from our antipodean colonies ; but as 


Sydney and Melbourne have not yet surmounted 
the difficulties of establishing a profitable trans- 
mission of fresh joints of meat to Englan^ the 
Company has laid itself open to the reception of 
such meat from any country. Underneath the 
vast Cannon Street terminus of the South-eastern 
Railway are ranges of brick. vaults which the Meat 
Company has just taken at an annual rental. 
Fresh air from the river is admitted into a 
refrigerating chamber, whence, after being cooled 
down, it posses into other chambers where the 
meat is placed on broad open shelves; a small 
steam-engine forces the air over the ice in the 
refrigerating chambers, and thence into the several 
meat chambers, A slo 2 )ing road leads up from the 
vaulted chambers to the railway level, and there 
are four landing-stages from the river — thus afford- 
ing considerable facilities for the arrival and 
departure of large consignments of meat. The 
expectation is that the meat will keep cool and 
good for several days, instead of being forced 
occasionally on an unwilling market to avert spoil- 
ing ; and if this expectation be realised, the same 
plan may be adopted for poultry, fruit, and dairy 
produce. 

The retailing at present is a puzzle. We are 
told from time to time that the butchers cry dowm 
the American meat in order to keep up the high 
' price of English and Scotch beef and mutton ; that 
they sometimes sell slightly tainted English meat 
under the name of American, to bring down the 
fair fame of the latter ; and that more frequently 
they buy the foreign meat and sell it again as 
English. The butchers deny these allegations, 
and the public are left to find out the truth 
for themselves the best way they can. At the 
Cold Stores, as they are called, of the Meat 
Agency Company, above described, the price for 
sides, quarters, and large joints varies from about 
sixpence-halfpenny to ninepence per pound — 
small joints being higher per pound than large, 
and meat for roasting higher than meat for 
boiling. The demand for the latter being much 
less than that for the former, a rapid sale for the 
whole is found to he difficult, unless buyers are 
tempted by a lower price for. round, brisket, and 
other boiling-pieces. As a small joint of the best 
roasting beef is tenpence per pound, the redaction 
below the price for English beef is certainly not 
considerable, especially as the 'sellers do not send 
the meat to the consumers' houses. If. the trade 
establishes itself on a firm footing, there will pro- 
bably be retail stores in various joarts of London 
(and other large towns) for the sale of American 
meat ; or else the regular butchers will sell 
American as well as English meat, each at its own 
roper price. One thing is certain, as already 
inted, that unless the Americans send first-rate 
qualities of meat, they need not send it at all. 
Another thing they must attend to is, that in 
cutting up the meat it must be neatly dressed. On 
this score we have heard serious complaints. The 
quarters of beef are too often not properly trimmed 
for market, at least not sufficiently so to please 
English wholesale dealers. 

Other nations are striving to ascertain whether 
they can obtain a share in this new meat-trade. A 
French Company has built a ship called La Fri~ 
gorijique, to ply between Buenos Ayres and Brest ; 
it contains cool chambers which will keep meat at 
any desired temperature. The process adopted is 
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that of M* Teilier. Metlivlic ether, like ammoBia, 
evaporates rapidly, and absorbs heat from neigh- 
bouring bodies in so doing; the vapour passing 
through tubes in a cylinder cools down the air out- 
side the tubes ; the cooled air passes into chambers 
in the hold, where the meat is either hung up or 
put on shelves. The methylic ether can foe used 
over and over again with only little waste. The 
hope of the Company is to be able to stow in the 
ship the meat of a thousand head of cattle, bring it 
from Buenos Ayres to Brest in a little over a 
month, and sell it at about two-thirds the price 
of French meat At the time we are writing, the 
Frigorifique is making her first voyage ; on the 
principle that ‘ the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’ we must wait awhile to learn the result. 

Some of the Liverpool steamers are, it is reported, ; 
being fitted up with refrigerating apparatus for 
bringing freshly killed meat from Spain. The con- 
tinental railways are organising a plan to bring 
meat from Hungary in three days in refrigerating 
cars, at a freight-charge of a little over a halfpenny 

t er pound, to Ostend or some port whence it could 
e shipped to England. Moscow is said to be able 
to buy fairly good beef at fourpence per pound, and 
is calculating whether London could obtain some 
of it at about sevenpence. 

The new move certainly has some lively ele- 
ments in it, and we shall watch with some interest 
its development. As yet, the introduction of 
huge cargoes of fresh meat has had no sensible 
effect in lowering the standard market prices. To , 
some extent this may be explained by the sus- 
pended importation of live oxen from the con- 
tinent, on account of the dreaded cattle disease. 
Unless, however, the importation of fresh meat 
from America or elsewhere attains a very gigantic 
scale, we do not anticipate any very marked reduc- 
tion of prices. From the increasing wealth and 
population in the British Islands, the demand for 
meat will long far outrun the means of native 
supply. The agricultural interest may as yet 
keep itself tolerably at ease on the subject. 

MOUNT PISGAH, LONDON, W. 

It is not much of a mountain, scarcely deserving 
the name of a hill in fact, but the name will indi- 
cate aptly enough the character of the inhabitants ; 
for it is here that many look longingly into the 
social Promised Land which they cannot enter. 
Mount Pisgah is the region of struggling gentility ; 
as Saffron Hill is of organ-grinders ; as Brixton 
is of merchants ; as Westburnia is of Hebrews and 
Anglo- Asiatics ; as Brook Street is of doctors, and 
Islington of City clerks. From the centre and axis 
of the haut ton, which ends at Park Lane, respect- 
ability radiates in a north-westerly and south- 
westerly direction ; but whereas South Kensington 
abruptly terminates in Brompton, the region of 
Hyde Park, properly so called, merges into Bays- 
water and westburnia, the outer circle ending in 
Mount Pisgah, There is a general air of neglect 
about the neighbourhood, and although the houses 
are rather pretentious-looking buildings, they are 
rarely troubled with the hands of the painter or 
plasterer. Corinthian columns and stuccoed balus- 
trades lose much of their effect when chipped and 
scribbled over and used as the vehicle lor the 
artistic displays of youth — in chalks. The door- 
steps are not always very clean ; and in the street, 


if it is not dusty, it is muddy ; and if scraps of 
paper are not flying aboixt, orange-peel and broken 
crockeiT strew your path. But then this is also a 
great place for the * slut of a servant,’ who is cheap 
if nothing else ; and for the streets, well, the vestry 
are not likely to be troubled with complaints from 
such birds of passage as the Pisgans ail are— or all 
hope to be, I should say — for too often, alas, do 
they find tlxeir wings clipped and their stay invo- 
luntary. In Mount Pisgah, majors and colonels 
are as plentiful as blackberries ; high- wranglers 
and ex-Indian jud^^es jostle first classmen and ^ late 
political residents.’ Unbeneficed clergymen, -who 
eagerly scan the Times advertisements each morn- 
ing for pupils ; unsuccessful doctors and disap- 
pointed barristers waiting for the patients and the 
briefs that are so long in coming ; and others xvho 
are seeking to eke out a scanty income by that 
very poor crutch but passable walking-stick, as 
some one has aptly called literature — all these 
abound in this neighbourhood. The only prosper- 
ous people are the butchers and bakers and other 
trades-peopla They nod familiarly their ‘Good 
morning, Gineral,’ or ‘Wet day, Mister,’ to the 
humble officer or tutor who shovels past with 
the weight of the remembrance of those rapidly 
increasing bills for inferior joints and alumed 
bread, which he must meet at the end of the 
quarter. 

The commercial ethics of Mount Pisgah are not 
altogether peculiar to themselves ; but if one rule 
meets with greater observance than another, it is, 
that as bills increase quality shall decrease ; and 
after all, as Mr Undercut or Mr Crumpet will 
tell you, they are often ‘ took in dreadful’ How 
eagerly pay-day is looked forward to ! the brief 
interval from the depressing pecuniary cares of 
their lives that conies to each four times a year. 
A ‘ social ’ then takes place. Ordinarily, old Maii- 
gosteen, of the — th Native Infantry, meeting 
Junglebird, C.S.I., who lived with Mni in the 
N. W.P,, where they were as brothers, says ‘ How 
do ? ’ and passes on. Each knows that the other 
has but one thought— -his einbarrassmenl^ ; they 
respect one another’s misfortunes, and avoid the 
hoUow mockeries to which conversation must 
necessarily give rise. But towards the end of ' 
each quarter all this is changed ; there is going 
to be a little dinner ; or ‘ My womenkind are turn- 
ing the house inside out for a dance or ‘The boys 
are going to rovr us down to Eichmond and then 
Junglebird and Mangosteen kill their tigers over 
again, and chuckle merrily over that roaring night 
at the — th mess ; and Briefless and Exminus 
recall the old Combination Eoom jokes ; and if, 
as they sip their cheap claret, they think with 
some regret of that mellow ruby nectar that 
the cellars of St Botolph’s used sometimes to 
produce ; they also remember how, when up last 
autumn for the election of a ‘Silverpoker’ (as , 
the- Esquire Bedel is irreverently called, from Ms 
emblem of office), they had found two fellows of 
their own time martyrs to gout and a nuisance to 
the whole college — ^lor which that deEcious ‘ old 
tawny ’ was doubtless responsible. The ladies in 
Mount Pisgah take quite a different tone too, at 
this eventful period. Although at other times not 
quite so ‘ solitary ’ in their habits as their husbands 
-—for women find a comfort in talking over their 
common troubles— they have long discussions 
upon the chance of Uharley getting a presentation 
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to Christ’s Hospital ; or of Tommy^s cadetship at 
Wellington ; or how Mr Howling Hawley, the great 
singing-master, held out hopes of dear Amelia’s 
is7oice being a fortune to her ; and yet how dread- 
ful it would be for tbe poor child to appear 
before the public ; but then you know, my dear, 
things have altered so much since our time, and 
now you really find quite respectable people per- 
forming ill public! But when they give their 
little dinners and dances and the rest, you shall 
see how the Pisgan ladies null rise to the occa- 
sion, and you shall not find in Grosvenor Square 
a more strict observance of the rules of etiquette. 
And if at times it is a little old-fashioned and 
somewhat more strict than Society demands in 
these loose times, it bears the right stamp, and 
might indeed be profitably imitated in many more 
pretentious houses. 

Of course it is a long time since those Pisgans 
who have belonged to the Bag or the Oriental, or 
the Union or Junior, have ceased to be members 
of those institutions. Some have found that the 
seven or eight guineas required at the most critical 
period of the year could be spent to much better 
purpose ; others have felt that the old associations 
woidd be too painful. But they have their clubs 
nevertheless. Within the last ten years clubs have 
become as plentiful as hotels nearly. And the 
enterprising City gentleman who fits up a big house 
with a dining and reading and smoking and morn- 
ing and billiard room, and advertises the inau- 
guration of the Pantheon Club, ^for the benefit of 
those gentlemen who are unable to enter the older 
clubs owing to their overcrowded condition,’ 
requires names for Ms committee. Military Pisgans 
are admirably suited for this role. What a bless- 
ing too, that they have such a place to go to, 
instead of always pottering about at home, where 
they would be but too often in the way. 

There are more troublesome things than canaries 
and poodles, novel-reading and invitation cards, to 
be attended to by the mammas and daughters of 
Pisgan households. Committees of ways and means ; 
arguing with the cook who ‘hasn’t been accustomed’ 
to some obviously wise litfele economy ; softening 
the anger of some brow-beating creditor ; twisting 
and turning, and ‘ managing,’ to make old appear 
like new, are all matters in which the presence of 
a’'fmale creature is worse than useless. So there is 
a vague sort of tradition that papa goes to his club 
to write letters, and to be there if anything should 
turn up. And he sometimes writes a few letters, 
and reads all the papers, and smokes a good many 
pipes, and takes a sandwich and moderate tankard 
of beer for bis lunch, and saunters down Begent 
Street, or drops into the British Museum Beading- 
room or the National Gallery — or into the India or 
Colonial Office, to see if ^ anything is turning up.’ 
Besides, he will give you the particulars of a review 
in Hyde Park, or a beat-race on the Thames, or a 
‘demonstration’ at the ‘Beformers’ Tree,’ just as 
-well as|tlie evening papers, for these are all luxuries 
within his reach. And in the season you will see 
him on the wrong side of the Bow looking into the 
Promised Land, Time was perhaps when lie too 
had joined a knot of laughing youths at the Corner, 
or seated on horseback had tapped his lackered 
boot with infinite self-satisfaction, , or trotted along 
at the side of some fair creature with whom he 
would dance an unconscionable, number of dances 
that same evening. He was n sub or an undergra- 


duate at the time, and saw Fortune within his 
grasp ; but he missed his chance, or Fortune was 
unkind ; and gall and vinegar were Ms portion 
instead of milk and honey. 

Some of the inhabitants of Mount Pisgah are 
fairly off, and merely live there because they find 
the place cheap and they are not forced into any 
fashionable extravagances. But this is not the 
case with most. Tlieir pleasures are negative — ■ 
the mere temporary absence of care. The con- 
tinually recurring question, ‘How shall I pay?’ or 
‘What will it cost V crushes every sense of comfort 
and. ease out of them. For them is none of the 
happy regularity of well-to-do respectability — the 
wiping oif of unpaid bills as regularly as Mary 
Jane the housemaid dusts the escritoire with its 
dainty pieces of Japan-work and ormolu. Not for 
them the pleasant little morning duties ; the list 
for Mudie’s ; the tending of the conservatory ; the 
new waltz by Godfrey ; the orders for tradesmen 
and for dinner (the one crumpled rose-leaf perhaps, 
this) ; the afternoon shopping or visiting ; the 
drive to Pall Mall, or the Temple, or the City, to 
bring papa back from his club, or his chambers, 
or his office; the pretty frequent theatre and 
concert; the weekly ‘at-homes;’ the friendly 
dances, and more elaborate balls, that are of con- 
stant occurrence wffien town is full. Life is very 
hard and ugly in Mount Pisgah. Captain Burton 
the great traveller, says in one of his late works 
that he wonders how any poor man can ever think 
of living in England, or any rich one out of it. 
If England, perhaps more so London ; and it is 
only necessary to know a little of Mount Pisgah 
to learn what a fascination is exercised over some 
men’s minds by this dear foggy, hard and tender, 
rich and squalid, centre of an Englishman’s world, 
yclept London. 


SPEIUrG SHOWEES. 

Sweet is the swart earth 
After the April rain ; 

It will give the violets birth. 

And quicken the grass in the plain. 

The woodlands are dim — with, dreams 
Of the region they lately have left ; 

Like Man and his thoughts of Eden — 

Of something of which he ’s bereft. 

The stars they have left their veils 
On the everlasting hills ; 

And angels have trodden the dales. 

And spirits have touched the rills. 

And truths to be seen and heard, 

Say Love has made all things his own ; 

He reigns in the breast of the bird, 

And has made the earth’s bosom his throne. 

The pansies peep by the brook, 

And the primrose is pure in the sun ; 

The world wears a heavenly look, 

Man’s spirit and ISTature are one. 

The cottage that glints through the trees, 
And the moss-cushioned, lilac-plumed wall, 
The woodland, and emerald leas 
Are touched with the Spirit of all. 
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M A R I M G P R E T E M D/ distinguished for particularly honourable conduct 

LittIiE girls play 'at ‘ Making Pretend,’ often as a member of society ; but it is felt that the 
assuming some such form as this : ‘ 1 11 be a lady, House of Commons must wink at this, and treat 
and you shall be my servant/ We all of us him like the rest* The ^most reverend prelate/ 
unconsciously imitate these little folks in many the ‘reverend occupants of the spiritual bench/ 
of the daily proceedings of life, not from a really the ‘illustrious duke on the cross benches/ the 
dishonourable motive or wishing to wrong others, ‘noble marquis/ the ‘noble and learned lord/ the 

‘The truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the ‘honourable and gallant member for / ‘my 

truth’ is a proper maxim for a witness in a court right honourable friend’ — all these are ifitended, 
of justice, and a wholesome precept to be taught not as mere flatteries, but to preserve decorum and 
to all ; but it is curious to watch among the highest courtesy in the proceedings of the two Houses, 
and purest in the land, as among the lowest and If members mentioned one another by name, or 
most debased, how many are the obstacles to the used the second person ‘ you/ unseemly wrangles 
absolute observance of this precept. would almost inevitably occur ; a little ‘ making 

Couri>-life is full of anomalies in this direction, pretend,’ even if involving a somewhat cumbrous 
The ‘ Queen’s Speech,’ as ^ve all know, is not the form of circumlocution, is found useful here ; many 
Queen’s Speech ; it is not written by Her Majesty, a foreign Chamber of Deputies or House of Bepre- 
and for many years past has seldom been spoken sentatives suffers sadly from the absence of some 
by her. The prime-minister writes it, after con- such rules, 

ferring with his colleagues ; the Lord Chancellor ‘Your obedient servant this is a small fib ; for 
reads it, as one of tliree commissioners named for generally speaking, you are neither his servant 
that special purpose. In earlier periods of our nor are you obedient to him. ‘ Truly yours ’ and 
history, when the sovereign was his own prime- ‘Yours faithfully’ are equally departures from 
minister, and his officials were dismissed at his strict verity ; in all probability your correspondent 
wdll and pleasure, his speech was really a speech ; has never done anything deserving of a gush of 
but now that the ministers are responsible for all warm sentiment on your part. ‘ Yours always 
the public proceedings of the Crown, the speech sincerely ’ — well, there may be a little earnestness 
is a message, really theirs, although couched in here ; but ‘ always ’ is more than you can honestly 
the first person singular, and read from a written pledge yourself to. A fair lady is sometimes a 
paper by other lips. Once now and then the little embarrassed in this matter. She may be 
present Queen has had to be furnished with lighted under the necessity of writing to decline a tender 
candles to enable her to read her own gracious offer made to her by a gentleman. How is she to 
speech on the afternoon of a foggy day ! The Queen address him ? ‘ Yours respectfully,’ or ‘ obediently/ 
is loyally supposed to be present in every court of or ‘truly’ — why, this is what he wishes her to be, 
justice, near the colours of every regiment, and on but what she announces in the letter her refusal , 
the quarter-deck of every vessel belonging to the to be; and ‘your obedient servant’ is no better; 
royal navy. To salute the colours during a march- for as she refuses to be his wife, she most certainly 
past is to salute a symbol of sovereign power ; and will not be his servant. Turn the matter about 
even on the darkest night, or when no human how we may, there is no apparent escape from 
being sees him, a naval officer touches his cap ‘making pretend,’ unless the subscription to the 
when stepping up to the quarter-deck. Ibis not letter be limited to the mere signature. But 
telling a little fib, but acting one ; ‘ making pretend/ the ‘ making pretend ’ of respect or obedience is a 
for a purpose sanctioned by all and injurious to small courtesy which lessens the probability of 
none. ^ving offence. And as with the subscription, so 
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"with the superscription ; the word ^ dear ’ is a fond 
and aifectionate one ; but how often do we really 
mean ^Bear sir' "when "we write those words? 
While we write the little word we may feel our- 
selves hypocrites for so doing, for reasons good 
and suihcient; but we must keep up ^dear’ for 
form's sake. A young spendthrift heir writes to 
‘ My dear father ' for more supplies, and may yet 
be willing to see ‘dear father' in the grave for 
the sake of the inheritance. The old man may 
suspect this all the way along, but still he ad- 
dresses ‘ My dear Tom.' 

‘ Mr So-and-so is not at home.' Certainly not 
true this, for you happened to catch a glimpse of 
his features over the parlour window-blind. Apart 
from any supposition that he owes you money 
which he is not prepared to pay, he may really 
have a good and sufficient reason for declining an 
interview with you. But this degree of ‘ making 
pretend' is a little too bad; ‘Mr So-and-so de- 
clines to see you' would be true, but rather dis- 
courteous ; and so perhaps a compromise is hit 
upon, * Mr So-and-so is engaged at present*' 

‘Come and take pot-lucfe with us to-morrow 
— all in the rough, just as you find us;' not 
quite true, for preparations are purposely made 
for the reception of the visitor. ‘Pray don't 
think of goings' you politely say ; although 
as a fact it might be convenient to you and 
your family that your guest should go at once. 
‘Always glad to see you' — most assuredly ‘making 
pretend,' for at best you only mean ‘sometimes.' 
When a young lady at a 2}arty declares that she 
positively ‘ can’t sing,' we take the assertion with 
several grains of allowance. When healths are 
drunk and thanks returned, we may do as we like 
about believing ‘ the proudest moment of my life 
and when, as sometimes happens at men’s parties, 
‘He's a jolly good fellow' is sung after proposing 
the toast, it may happen to be that the person thus 
honoured is neither very jolly nor very^ good. All 
the little incidents of social intercourse, if examined 
critically, display somewhat similar indications of 
the widely diilused ‘ making pretend,' 

We thank people or praise people in various 
■ways, beyond our real meaning, from a sense of the 
value of civilities. The Lord Chancellor always 
assures the Eecorder that Her Majesty very highly 
approves of the selection which her faithful citi- 
zens of London have made, when the Lord Mayor 
elect is presented ; and the civic functionary, on 
that occasion, invites Her Majesty's judges to the 
Guildhall banquet, although the invitation card 
has been sent to each long before. ‘ I bow to your 
liidship’s superior judgment;' although it may be 
.known to both of them, and to the bench and the bar 

f enerally, that the counsel really possesses greater 
nowledge and ability than the judge. ‘Gentle- 
men of the jury ' are much flattered by counsel ; 
penetration and sagacity are imputed to them in 
large measure ; the advocate does not mean what 
he says, but he hopes to wheedle a verdict out of 
them, in duty to the client who employs and pays 
him.^ The judge, unspotted in his impartiality (an 
inestimable advantage which we enjoy in this 
county),- has no temptation to indulge in such 
flatteries, and is free from embarrassment in the 
matter. .. As to a counsel positively stating his 
belief in the innocence of the prisoner he is de- 
fending, when he knows that the man is guilty, this 
is a stit^tch of audacity on which, much has been j 


written and said, and, which leaves a painful im- 
pression on conscientious minds ; a skilful counsel 
generally manages to avoid it, while using as mixch 
whitewash as he can for the accused, and applying 
plentiful blackwash to the witnesses for the prose- 
cution. The ‘ enlightened and independent elec- 
tors ' of a borough do not believe that the candi- 
date is altogether sincere in thus addressing 
them, while he himself has probably the means 
of knowing that they are neither enlightened 
nor independent ; but the com]_fliment is pleasing 
to their vanity, and perchance they give him a 
few extra cheers (or votes) as his reward. 

^Making pretend,' in wholesale and retail trade, 
is now carried to such an extent as to be a serious 
evil. Where woollen goods are sold as ‘all- 
wool,' despite, the shoddy and cotton which enter 
into their composition ; where calico is laden with 
chalk in order to augment its weight ; where pro- 
fessed flax and silk goods have a large percentage 
of cotton, and alpaca goods are made of wool which 
■was never on the back of an alpaca— ^we are 
justified in doubting whether the fib comes within 
the range of allowable ‘ making pretend ; ' the 
articles may possibly be worth the lorice charged, 
but nevertheless they are prrt forth under false 
names. The law-courts tell us that there are some 
millers, ‘rogues in grain,' who do not scruple to 
mix up with their corn a cheap substance known 
■ among them by the mysterious name of ‘ J onathan.' 
Butter is sold of which seventy per cent is not 
butter. Tea, coffee, cocoa, and chicory are ren- 
dered cheap by adulterants, London beer and 
London gin (we will leave provincial towns to 
speak for themselves) are often terribly sophisti- 
cated, to give apparent strength by the addition 
of drugs little less than poisonous. The frauds of 
trade find their way into a greater and greater 
number of departments and branches. ‘ Cream of 
the valley gin,' the ‘dew off Ben Nevis,' ‘fine 
crusted port,' ‘pure dinner sherry’ — we might 
excuse a bit of exaggeration in the names, provided 
the liquids themselves xvere genuine. ‘ Solid gold 
chains,' made of an alloy containing only six ounces 
of real gold to eighteen of baser metal, are now 
displayed in glittering array in shop-windows ; 
and many ‘real gold' articles have only a thin 
film of gold to cover a substratum of cheap metal. 
Soon after the Abyssinian war, when some of King 
Theodore’s golden trinkets were exhibited in 
England, Birmingham or London or both pro- 
duced ‘Abyssinian gold' chains, watches, and 
jewellery in which real gold was conspicuous by 
its absence. Following this precedent, the same or 
other makers introduced ‘ Ashanti ' gold jewellery 
after the little war in which Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was engaged ; and the auriferous quality of the one 
was about equal to that of the other. 

But apart from actual roguery, other modes 
of attracting customers are noticeable for a kind 
of whimsical audacity. A hairdresser, -who sells 
bear’s grease, buys or rents a small bear, which 
he placards profusely, and writes up, ‘ Here, and 
at Archangel.' A furniture-dealer advertises, for 
twelve or eighteen months together, that he is 
enlarging his premises; and will sell off his stock 
at low prices, to prevent the articles from being 
injured by dust and dirt — his stock being quietly 
renewed from time to time, and the prices remain- 
ing j)retty nearly the same as before. A draper 
covers half the front of his house with inscriptions 
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relating to an alleged shipw'feck or conflagration, 
to denote how very cheaply he can sell the salvage. 
‘ Dreadful depression in trade/ ^ bankrupt stock/ 
^ruinous sacrifice/ are well-known manoeuvres. 
We hear of ^Hampshire rabbits' that never saw 
Hampshire, and ^Newcastle salmon’ that were 
certainly neither caught nor pickled at Newcastle ; 
‘ Cheshire cheese ' made in other shires ; ‘ Melton- 
Mowbray pies/ ^ Bath buns/ and ^ Banbury cakes ’ 
made in London — these we can understand as 
extensions in the production of certain articles 
at one time localised. 

The artistic or fiiie-art world is much troubled 
with ^making pretend/ often involving white-lies 
of considerable magnitude. 'Old Boinan coins’ 
produced in an out-of-the-way workshop in Lon- 
don or Birmingham ; ' Fine old china ’ fabricated 
within a recent period ; a * Genuine Rubens ’ that 
originated somewhere near Wardour Street; a 
'Landscape after Claude’ (very much after) —are 
sorrowfully known to purchasers endowed with 
more money than brains. At one of the Great 
Exhibitions, a French firm displayed two j)earl 
necklaces, of which one was valued (if we remember 
rightly) at fifty-fold as much as the other, and yet 
none but a practised observer could discriminate 
between them. The exhibitor wished to shew, 
and did shew, how skilfully he could make moek- 
pearls imitate real — but what a temptation to 
' making pretend I’ 
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CHAPTEB XX.— MRS TIPPER AT HOME. 

The next morning I took care to find employment 
for Lilian which would require the rise of her 
mind as well as her hands. Indeed we were 
all as busy as bees, there being a great deal still 
to be done in the way of putting our little home 
in 4 order. Fortunately, as it happen(3d for us, 
the builder had been obliged to make the rooms 
larger and less formal in shape tlian are the 
generality of cottage parlours, in order to carry out 
the architect’s design for the exterior of the build- 
ing, so -we had two good sitting-rooms. Our 
drawing-room gave ample opportunity for the dis- 
play of taste ; and Mrs Tipper had begged me to 
select the furniture, choose the paj)er for the walls, 
and so forth. I did my best, in the way of 
endeavouring to make an effective background for 
the by no means few works of art which had arrived 
from Fairview, and were now to be unpacked and 
arranged by Lilian and me. Mrs Tipper had been 
a little disappointed at my selecting sober tints 
such as French gray for the walls, &c. ; confessing 
that for her part she liked plenty of colour. Indeed 
the dear little woman too fondly remembered the 
best parlour in the little cottage at Holloway, 
where she informed me gay plumaged birds 
wandered up and down the walls amidst roses and 
tulips, to take kindly to more sober tints. And 
it required some diplomacy gracefully to decline 
two heavy lumps of china, supposed to represent 
Windsor Castle, which had been carefully preserved 
as relics of old times, and which were now brought . 
forth from their beds of wool and presented as Mrs 
Tipper’s contribution in the way of fine art for the 
drawing-room mantel-piece, with the information 
that they had been purchased at Greenwich fair 
and brought home as a surprise by ' John.’ But 


I contrived to make it apparent that we already 
had as many ornaments as we knew what to do 
with ; and the happy thought occurred to me to 
su.^^gest that perhaps she would like to have the 
gifts which had been presented by her husband on 
the mantel-piece in her own room. At which 
was fain to confess that such had been her desire. 

' Only I thought you wanted a little more colour 
in the drawing-room, you know, dears ; and I 
should be sorry to be selfish.’ 

But as our work progressed she acknowledged 
that the effect was 'elegant though I knew mat- 
term did not mean the highest eulogy in her 
estimation. The dainty collection of Sevres and 
Dresden, which had belonged to Lilian’s mother, 
the pictures, few valuable books, and the roses and 
lilies of the chintz, imparted quite colour enough 
to the room to satisfy us two. But it gave us 
enough to do to arrange it all. To the portrait 
of Lilian’s mother, a really valuable painting, 
the costly work of a celebrated Academician 

g nother extravagance of Mr Farrar’s, deplored by 
arian), was of coarse assigned the place of honour. 
She must have been a very lovely woman, of the 
delicate refined type of beauty, which expresses so 
much to certain minds, and the artist had evidently 
worked con amove. He had seen the soul beneath, 
and depicted ’what he had seen. I could well 
understand the thought which had suggested the 
simple white flowing dress and loosened hair, with 
no ornament save a star above the broad white 
brow, and which had caused him so to pose the^ 
figure as to impart the idea that it was floating 
upwards. 

I have heard that Mr Farrar was not a little dis- 
appointed in the picture, considering the style too 
severe, and that he regretted not having stipu- 
lated for velvet and diamonds. But the picture 
had brought fresh fame to the artist ; crowds of 
admirers gathering round the ' Morning Star,’ as it 
was called, when it was on view at the Academy, 
though it was generally believed to be an ideal 
rather than a portrait. To Lilian it was a price- 
less treasure. 

Mrs Tipper was in the outset a little afraid lest 
Lilian should do too much for her strength ; but 
she presently took my^hint and objected no more. 

I kept Lilian at work with me until we were both 
too fairly tired out to be able to indulge in any 
sentimental regrets. Two ‘or three days passed, 
thus, hammering and nailing in the mornings^, 
chintz-cover making in the afternoons ; in a 
steady, methodical, business-like fashion, until 
it was evident that very soon there would be 
notbing left for us to do, if Mrs Tipper and 
Becky remained firm in their determination not 
to allow us to give them, any assistance in the 
everyday work of the house. 

When our work was at length completed, we 
flattered ourselves that a prettier room than the 
cottage parlour was not to be found in all the 
country round. The pictures and chm% Liliaa’s-. 
easel and pet books and birds, the pretty cMnt&, 
furniture, and the rare flowers which found their 
way to us, did indeed form a very charming whoie? 
^a room which looked a great deal more Bke the 
home of a gentlewoman than did any of the rooms 
at Fairview ; the latter being too gorgeous in the 


way of. gilding and upholstery to be fitting recep-- 
tacles for works of art. 

I was not a little amused at Mss Farrar’s very- 
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opeBly expressed astonishment, when, about 
fortnight after our departure from Fairview, she 
found time for making the promised call upon 
us. 

^Well !’ she involuntarily exclaimed ; ‘you have 
made it look pretty P presently adding — ‘for a 
cottage, you know. I am sure you need not mind 
any one coming to see you here. I shouldn't mind 
living here myself, I really shouldif 1 1 1 cannot 
think how you have contrived to make it look so 
corny fo!^ 

Then she a little curiously asked to he shewn 
the rest of the house. And although all our art 
treasures had been gathered together in this one 
room, she found that the other part of the house 
was well and prettily furnished ; an air of comfort 
if not of luxury pervading every nook and corner ; 
nothing being wanting from garret to cellar. In 
fact there had been no lack of means ; Mrs Tipper 
had money enough and to spare for the furnishing, 
without drawing upon Lilian’s two hundred and 
fifty pounds received for the piano. It had turned 
out there were some hundreds lying in Mrs Tippers 
name at the banker’s. She had not taken her 
brother’s words so literally as he intended them 
to be taken; drawing barely sixty or seventy 
pounds a year of the two hxmdred which had 
been settled upon her ; and consequently it had 
been left to accumulate; and as she smilingly 
explained, Mr Markham informed her there was 
quite a little fortune awaiting her. ‘So I’ve 
been saving up a fortune without knowing it, 
you see, dears : it isn’t everybody that does 
that.’ Then, in a softer tone : ‘ Poor Jacob would 
be glad to know that his generosity to me 
will help his child.’ Then seeing Lilian’s colour 
rise as she looked up with tear-dimmed eyes 
at her mother’s portrait, and perhaps perceiving 
something of the thought which occasioned the 
emotion, the dear little woman went on pleadingly 
and in a low voice : ‘Sometimes I think that her 
love will plead for him. I am sure that his love 
and kindness to his sister will.’ 

Marian peeped in everywhere, and even found a 
gracious w’ord for Becky, though I am sorry to say 
it 'was most ungraciously received. I do not wish 
to lower Becky in the eves of my readers, and 
therefore I will only say that for a few moments 
she returned to tlie manners of court- life, in reply- 
ing to Miss Farrar’s gracious little speech. 

‘ What a deal it must have cost ! ’ again and 
again ejaculated Marian. ‘And how hard you 
must have worked to get it to look like this ! ’ 

‘It has amused us,’ I smilingly replied. 

‘And a piano too 

‘ Yes ; that made its appearance yesterday ; a 
present from an unknown friend adding a little 
mischievously, for in truth I more than guessed 
that friend to be Robert Wentworth : ‘ Was it a 
kind thought of yours, Miss Farrar V 

She was obliged to confess that it was not; 
though she did not omit to imply that she con- 
sidered she had already done enough, and more 
than enough, in the way of ‘kind thoughts.’ 
Lilian’s quiet self-contained bearing seemed not a 
little to astonish her. She had, I fancy, expected 
to find her in a lachrymose state. So at a loss was 
she to account for itj that she presently asked me 
in a whisper whether we had had a visit from Mr 
Trafford. I replied in the negative'; and in her 
satisfaction she was so far olf her guard as to say : 


‘ Caroline said he hadn’t been.’ And she turned 
to Lilian again more gracious than ever. 

She really meant to be kind, and looked dis- 
appointed as well as surprised at Lilian’s persistent 
refusal to go to stay at Fairview, though she had 
had time to feel the difference between her former 
home and the cottage. 

‘ But you really must not bury yourself in this 
small place ; and it would be so nice for you, you 
know, having drives and all that. And there ’s 
your horse — I won’t sell it, if you would like to 
ride again. I wish I wasn’t so frightened of horses. 
Caroline says I should look splendid in a habit.’ 

‘ I should not care to ride now, thank you.’ 

‘But you must come and stay. We are going 
to have all sorts of gaieties by-and-by ; as soon 
as the new servants are in training. Caroline 
knows lots of great people; and we will have 
dinners, and balls, and fetes, and all sorts of 
things. Of course you must come.’ 

‘ No ; you are very kind — I am sure you mean 
to he kind — but I could not. I do not care for 
such things. I prefer the cottage and cottage- life/ 
gently but decidedly returned Lilian. 

But that was quite beyond Marian’s compre- 
hension. She was convinced that there was some 
other cause for the refusal. It was impossible to 
really prefer living in a small cottage. After a 
few moments’ reflection, she said: ‘You are not 
annoyed about Caroline being with me, are you ? 
You know you all left me alone, and’ 

‘ Annoyed ? No, indeed !’ very decidedly replied 
Lilian. ‘ Why should I be?’ * 

‘Well, of course it’s rather awkward your 
having broken it off with Mr — Trafford ; Caroline 
says you have now, quite ?’ with a keen question- 
ing glance. Lilian made no reply. She had in- 
deed done nothing towards the ‘breaking off/ 
only tacitly submitted to it. After waiting a few 
moments, and waiting in vain, Marian went on : 

‘ But if you do not care about having him now, I 
don’t see why you should object to meeting him 
occasionally. Indeed I do not know how I can 
forbid him to come to Fairview, There can be no 
objection to his coming to see his sister some- 
times.’ 

‘ I do not see any/ quietly returned Lilian. 

Whereat Marian looked very much relieved ; 
and became so extremely gracious and affectionate 
towards us, that Mrs Tipper, who had not been 
much noticed of late, was taken into favour 
again. 

‘ And I shall expect to see you too, aunt I 
know you do not care for company ; but 
might come on the quiet days, when we are quite 
alone. I will let you know, the first leisure ’ 

‘ You must excuse me,’ put in Mrs Tipper 
with gentle dignity ; ‘ I have jgiven up visiting. 

I may make an occasional call ; but, like Lilian, I 
very much prefer nij present humble home to 
Fairview — now.’ 

‘ It ’s very good of you to bear it so well, I ’m 
sure; but you can’t really prefer it, I think. 
Besides, you are my real aunt now, you know ; 
and if you don’t come it will look as if ’ 

‘ You must excuse me if I sometimes forget our 
relationship, Miss Marian' (never could Mrs Tipper 
he induced to give her the name of Farrar). ‘ My 
Lilian is the only niece I have known until very 
recently, and my love was all given to her long 
ago.’ 


j 
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But <m& tiling had put Marian into a good- 
humour with herseif and us^ and she was not to 
he discountenanced, I think she good-naturedly 
made allowance for us, as disfippointed and soured 
people, from whom a little ungraciousness inight 
cheerfully be borne, by one so much more fortu- 
nate. So she took leave of us in the pleasantest 
way, and with a pretty wonder at our philosophy 
under difficulties ; which proved that she had 
abeady become an apt pupil of Mrs Ghichester^s. 

Aided by a natural self-complacency and obtuse- 
ness, and disturbed by no misgiving respecting 
her own powers, she would probably very soon 
become as perfect a specimen of fine-ladyhood as 
she couhl desire to be. The difference between a 
fine lady and a gentlewoman would never be per- 
ceived by Miss Farrar. 

One return visit we decided that it was necessary 
to force ourselves to pay. We felt that much 
was only right and proper, if only to evince that 
we harboured no unkindliness towards the new 
mistress of Fairview. But it was not pleasant to 
anticipate ; and in our desire to get it over, we 
were as prompt as Miss Farrar coiild^ desire in 
returning her call, setting forth for Fairview the 
next day. Could she have heard us comforting 
and sustaining each other by the way, she would 
probably have been less /flattered. 

We were admitted and ushered into the draw- 
' ing-room by a strange servant in very gorgeous , 
livery. It was to be a greater trial for poor Lilian 
than I had expected. I do not think that either of 
us bad calculated upon the possibility of finding 
Arthur Trafibrd upon familiar terms at Fairview 
at so early a date as this after Lilian’s departure. 
But there he was ; and as Marian was singing at 
the top of her voice when we were ushered into 
the room, we had a momentary picture of them as 
they certainly would not have chosen us to see 
them ; her eyes being raised to his, and his bent : 
upon hers, with all the empressement of lovers, 
before they became conscious of our presence. Mrs 
Chichester was seated at a sufficient distance, near 
one of the open windows, apparently deeply im- 
mersed in the subject, treated in a book she was 
reading. 

^Good gracious!’ ejaculated Marian, I'ising 
hastily from the music-stool as she caught sight 
of us. 

Lilian shrank back a moment, and for that 
moment I contrived to screen her from observa- 
tion. Fortunately the others were too much con- 
fused at being so discovered, to notice how we 
bore ourselves ; and Lilian very quickly recovered 
herself again and advanced towards Marian, Pre- 
sently we were all shaking hands and' saying the 
right thing for the occasion. 

Marian was extremely effusive about our good- 
ness in coming^ so very soon;^ partly, I fancied, 
to conceal a little embarrassment which she had 
the grace to feel. ^ We did not expect you to be 
quite so good as this, you know, dear 1 ’ she ejacu- 
lated, kissing Lilian. 

Arthur Trafford was the least at ease. When 
the rest of us had contrived to assume an every- 
day tone and manner, he seemed to be growing 
still more confused and conscious. It was certainly 
rather embarrassing, for a man so desirous as he of 
others’ good opinion, to be found thus — assuming 
the attitude of a lover towards Marian Farrar, by 
the girl whom he had deserted ; and so soon after 


that desertion. The motive was too palpable to 
be glossed over by any amount of sophistry. To 
add to his misery, he still loved the girl he had 
deserted. 

The sight of Lilian’s white lace and grave eyes — 
the traces of the storm which had swept over her 
— was too much for him. He stood gazing at her 
with miserable yearning eyes ; and when she pre-,. 
sently addressed a few words to him with refer- 
ence to a book of his to which Marian had drawn 
her attention, thanking him for tlie loan of it, and 
asking him to excuse her having in the hurry of 
leaving Fairview forgotten to return it, he could 
endure the torture no longer. 

Hurriedly thrusting aside his sister, who had 
perceived something of what was going on in his 
mind, and was coming to the rescue, he went out 
of one of the windows opening to the ground, and 
we saw him striding down one of the garden paths, 
as though his only object was to get out of sight 
as quickly as possible. 

Marian looked uneasy as well as annoyed ; and 
watched Lilian more closely, not a little astonished, 

I think, at her self-possession. There was an 
awkward silence for a few moments ; until Mrs 
Chichester came to the rescue, and steered us into 
the shallows again, making talk about nothing, in 
I easy society fashion, until we had all recovered 
I our equilibrium. 

^ Dear little Mrs Tipper came out grandly again ; 
no longer attempting anything in the way of 
company manners, they saw her as she was, a 
single-minded, true-hearted woman, with a great 
deal of natural dignity aud self-respect. Utterly 
disregarding Marian’s shocked looks and Mrs 
Chichester’s half-suppressed smiles, she talked 
about her cottage home and new life with very un- 
mistakahle thankfulness for the change which had 
come about, so far as she was concerned. They 
had led to it by their compassionate tone, and they 
could not doubt the sincerity of her replies. 

‘You mean to be kind, no doubt, ma’am;’ in i 
reply to one of Mrs Chichester’s polite little speeches. 

‘ But I assure you that as for myself I am more 
happy and comfortable at the cottage than I ha\’'e 
been for many a long day. I was not brought up 
like gentlefolks, and their ways never came easy 
to me. My father was a green-grocer, and a very 
good father he was— I am proud of my father, Mrs 
Chichester— and though he could not make his 
children like rich people’s children, he taught us 
not to be ashamed of being what we were. If you 
don’t like your station in life, get out of it as soon 
as you like ; but don’t be ashamed of it while you 
are in it. That is what father used to say ; and 
there was not a tradesman in Camberwell more 
respected than father was. Jacob worked his way 
up in the world ; but by the time he had got rich 
it was too late to make me any different.’ Smiling 
at Mrs Chichester’s graceful little protest, she cheer- 
fully went on : * We have none of us been brought 
up like gentlefolks ; and we can’t help its shewing. 
Why any one might see that Lilian is a lady, like 
her mother before her, and different from such as 
us, you know ; ’ with a confidential nod towards 
Marian. ‘I once thought that learning French 
and the piano would do it ; but I know better 
now.’ 

Marian drew herself up with a few murmured 
words to the effect that the mistress of Fairview 
"was quite equal to the position she found herself 
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in. But it was of no avail She was not a gentle- 
woman in Mrs Tipper's eyes ; and Mrs Chichester 
herself was but a poor imitation of one. 

^It is not, I think, usual to find — Camberwell 
so ready to recognise the claims of birth, Mrs 
Tipper,^ said Mrs Chichester, with the extreme 
softness which generally accompanied such little 
speeches from her lips, ' Blue blood is not sup- 
posed to reign there,’ 

^ I -was not talking about blue blood, ma’am,’ 
returned Mrs Tipper, complacently regarding her. 
‘ Lilian’s mother was a gentlewoman ; ’ at which 
Marian, who had taken otfence at Mrs Chichestei*’s 
remark on her own account, gave it as her opinion 
that ^ blue ’ blood was all nonsense, and she had 
never believed in it. 

I sat silent, admiring the way in which Mrs 
Tipper and Lilian shewed their ability to hold 
their own. Mrs Chichester was inclined to be 
loftily condescending towards me ; but as I met 
her with smiling cheerfulness, shewing no sign of 
being aware of my inferiority, the conversation 
soon languished between us. 

Marian did her very best to be kind and con- 
ciliating towards Lilian, ‘ Now you have broken 
the ice, you will come very often, I hope, dear. It 
is rather a fatiguing walk up the hill ; but there ’s 
the carriage always at your service. Of course 
you will let me send you back now;’ going 
towards the bell as we rose to take leave, ^ What 
I should do without a carriage I really don’t 
know,’ she added languidly. 

We hurriedly declined the carriage, each very 
decidedly affirming a predilection for walking 
exercise ; and finding that we were really in 
earnest, she reluctantly allowed us to depart as we 
came. 

^ There ; it is over ; and we need not go again for 
ever so long, I am thankful to say 1 ’ ejaculated 
Mrs Tipper with a sigh of relief as we turned 
homewards. 


SEA-SHOKE EAMBLES. 

Wheue are you going this year?’ is a question 
that meets every one just now, and is suggestive of 
coming holidays, when the daily work, he it what 
it may, is put by for a season, and the tired brain 
is to be rested and refreshed by more or less 
change of scene and fresh air. ^ Where are you 
going?’ suggests to some perhaps the aspirations 
: of an Alpine climber ; to the angler, the joys of 
uninterrupted days of patient watching by the side 
or in the middle of a limpid stream in one of our 
home counties, or in the rougher and more excit- 
ing rivers Of Scotland and Wales. The schoolboy 
thinks of long rambles in the fields and woods, 
or a cruise on the river ; whilst Pater and Mater 
familias consider how best to give rosy cheeks and 
a month’s delight to the little faces clustering 
round their table. It is chiefly this class of holi- 
day-makers that we have in our minds whilst we 
cogitate the hints in these pages. 

Not that the enjoyment of a sea-side ramble is 
by any means confined to the young of the house- 
Md. Nothing is more refreshing to the bread- 
winner ©f a family than the perfect absence of 
restraint and' sense of freedom which every well- 
chosen exodus to the sea-side should produce. 


Instead of the daily hurried breakfast and rush 
to catch the train or omnibus which takes him 
to his office or place of business, there is the 
leisurely and comfortable meal by the side of 
the Open window, through which the sea-breezes 
waft, bringing health and vigour with them. The 
voices of children from the beach, full of life 
and joy, as they build their castles of sand 
and dig moats for the water to undermine them, 
are music to the_ears usually half-deafened by 
the sound of cabs and wagons and the noise of 
crowxled thoroughfares ; and we do not wonder 
that there are many who, though they might go 
farther if they chose, prefer rather the perfect 
repose and pure sea-breezes of one of our British 
sea-coast villages. Perhaps after a few days of 
this delicious sensation of rest and no hurry, the 
very want of occupation may pall on the spirit of 
an active man; and he may find that to sweep 
over the horizon with a telescope, to sail in a 
boat, to lounge or loll on a shingly beach, varied 
by trials of skill in throwing stones into the^ sea, 
cannot bear constant repetition without a suspicion 
of dullness, and that after all he wants something 
more to do. 

The task we propose to ourselves is to suggest 
what can he done at the sea-side likely to interest 
and please those who, though not naturalists, are 
intelligent observers, and who believe in the old 
proverb, that ‘ Change of work is as good as play.’ 
The young ones of the household soon become 
interested in fresh pursuits, and are eager to collect 
materials for an aquarium, or to commence a bota- 
nical collection; or perhaps to search for pebbles, 
shells, or fossils, if their quarters lie in some 
favourable position. We will suppose an intelli- 
gent mother and father who are not naturalists, 
who do not boast of any scientific letters after 
their name, and who belong to none of the 
learned societies of our land, who yet when at 
home read the current journals and literature of 
the day, occasionally attend lectures, and believe 
that the pursuit of science is interesting as well as 
useful. Perhaps they may have a medical friend 
or neighbour who is almost sure to possess a 
microscope, with which he not only is wont to 
make pathological investigations, but to interest 
and amuse his friends. He will often exhibit the 
circulation of sap in a fresh- water plant leaf, per- 
haps even the circulation of blood in a frog’s foot ; 
and many are the pretty objects afforded by the 
hairs of a leaf, the sections of a stem, or the wings 
of a beetle. But if by chance this same microscope 
be transported to the sea-side, with its proper 
arrangements for the examination of living orga- 
nisms, the variety and charm to he derived from its 
use are endless. Almost every drop of sea- water 
teems with animal life ; and an inch of sea- weed 
will produce tiny shells, animalcules, and curious 
forms under the microscope invisible to the naked 
eye. Then the very water brought from the sea 
and supplied fresh for the morning bath, or carried 
home by the little ones in their tiny pails with 
such delight, half-filled with sea- weed, will often 
afford, such marvels in the shape of zoophytes, or 
tiny jelly-fishes, as only those can imagine who can j 
recollect their first sight of such wonders under 
the microscope. 

It ,is very possible that the young ones of such 
a household as we imagine, are the first to excite 
inquiry as to the objects around them. They are 
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sure to make friends in their sea*side rambles. The 
boys will be attracted by some gray*headed old 
gentleman who goes ^sugaring for moths;' or some 
crusty old geologist who pulls down the cliffs to 
get at some coveted fossil, or sits on the beach 
cracking flints to examine their formation, and 
delights to give a history of their growth to a 
youthful audience. The little girls of a family 
party will to a certainty bring home sea-weeds 
and sea-shore plants in their baskets, and de- 
lightedly take in anything they can leam about 
them. Father and mother begin to think that 
after all there is a great deal at the sea-side they 
do not understand, and ignorant as they are, it is 
not pleasant to confess it all to the youngsters ; 
so a visit is paid to the bookseller for certain 
books of reputation, such as Gosse's Year at the 
Shore ; and study begins in earnest. 

After a w'hile, the superior intelligence of the 
elders enables them to master many minor subjects 
of interest, and to put them in the position of 
instructors to the children, who are sure to follow 
them up with avidity. In a little time a sort of 
extempore aquarium is likely to be formed in the 
sitting-room or on the outside balcony, if there be 
one. We can see the row of soup-plates and pie- 
dishes which serve as domestic rock-pools for 
their inhabitants. Paterfamilias gets much inte- 
rested in these, and is found to wait more patiently 
than usual for the brewing of his morning cup of 
tea whilst he examines the curious creatures thus 
imported into his presence. Poking up a sluggish 
sea-anemone, clearing off dead bits of sea-weed, 
or removing some unpleasant defunct mollusc, 
occupies these normally irritating intervals of 
time. After breakfast, whilst placidly enjoying 
the fragrant vreed, so delicious to the smoker 
at the sea-side, the boys, who have often seen 
the fun, inaugurate a battle-royal between two 
hermit crabs, who, being the very cuckoos of 
the sea, spend their lives in the shells of other 
creatures, and have no rightful dwelling-place 
of their own. The scientific name of the hermit 
crab is Pa^wrus, but unlike other members 
of his class, he has only a portion of his 
body incased in armour. His hind-parts are soft, 
covered only by a delicate membrane ; but his 
nature is warlike ; and could he not by his own 
ingenuity supply the wrong done him by Hature, 
he would fare ill in this combative world ; accord- 
ingly, he selects an empty shell of convenient 
size, into which he pops his tender tail, fastening 
on by hooks on each side, and having thus secured 
liis rear, he scuttles over the sea-bed, a grotesque 
but philosophic marauder. The impossibility of 
Pagurus living long without a covering to his 
extremity is taken advantage of by young and 
fun-loving naturalists. Selecting two nearly of a 
size, and removing them from their appropriated 
shells, they are dropped into a vase of sea-water, 
and one of the shells, usually a whelk-shell, is 
placed between them, first breaking off the point of 
the shell. At once the skirmish begins. One 
makes direct for the shell, and having first poked 
in an inquiring claw and found all safe, slips in 
his tail, and fastening on by his hooks, .scuttles 
away rejoicing. In the case we recall, he was not 
left "long in undisturbed possession. His rival 
approached with strictly dishonourable intentions, 
and they both walked round and round the vase, 
eyeing each other with malignity. Ho exhibition 


ever produced more laughter than this amusing 
and after all, harmless combat, which lasted a full 
half-hour. The skirmish only terminated when 
another shell more perfect than the original one 
was thrown into the water, and the tender tail of 
the inhabitant poked, so as to make him vacate 
and enter the new abode, leaving the dilapidated 
shell to shelter his enemy, w^ho made the best of 
it, curled up his tail, and reposed in peace after 
: his fatiguing campaign. 

' In a very short time aquariums multiply, hooks 
are read, and excursions are organised to various 
rock-pools and silent sea-caves, where it is said 
curious creatures from the deep may be found and 
secured. We have already in former papers said 
much about the inhabitants of sea- water aquaria ; 
but the variety that can he found and retained and 
studied in a temporary arrangement at the sea- 
coast is much greater than any collection which 
will hear transportation and town-life. At the sea- 
side, if one lovely anemone should sicken and fade,, 
it can he removed at once, thrown back into its 
native element to have a chance of recovery, and its 
place easily supplied* Queer little fishes which 
lurk under stones will often live for a long time 
in a pan of water ; and one we once kept in this 
way had individual habits and ways which were 
most amusing. After swimming about for some 
time in an inverted propagating glass resting in a 
ffower-pot, he would sink to the bottom, and then 
curling his tail round him as a cat would do when 
making herself comfortable, he would look up with 
his unabashed eyes and pant away, as if fatigued ^ 
with his gambols. It was in the evening we caught 
him, and he was then in full black — evening,^ 
costume; but next morning we found him array^ ’ 
in an entire suit of light brown — cool morning- i 
dress. In the afternoon he again assumed his i 
black appearance. 

An excellent plan in the country or the sea-side 
is to persuade and encourage the children of the 
1 household to keep a diary. Everything, however 
humble in the scale of creation, is worth observing 
and watching, and is worth recording for after- 
reference. The motions of a beetle or a butterffy ; 
the ffight or song of a bird ; the burrowing habits 
of the mole ; the evolutions of a shoal of porpoises ; 
or the commotion betrayed by sea-birds when the 
herring appear, are each and all worthy a place in 
the observer’s diary. For by such recordings have 
great works on natural history been given to the 
world. There are several hours in the heat of 
the day when to be on the beach or indeed out 
of shelter is impossible, and we have often found 
it difficult to suggest employment for these hours 
at all consistent with the holiday^ spirit which 
pervades everything at the sea-side. ' ^ Lessons 
are voted a nuisance and a bore ; drying sea- 
weed and pressing plants found in the evening 
walks soon becomes tiring ; but keeping a diary 
and chronicling the events of each day is some- 
thing which seems to cany the interest of the 
holiday-time with it, and is pleasant to refer to 
afterwards. The capture of special sea-creatures, 
their habits and progress, perhaps their death, may 
he recorded, besides the names of other animals or 
plants seen or brought home. This, to be accurate, 
necessitates a little search in such hooks as may be 
handy; and the bodily rest so induced is often a 
great boon to the little folks, who fancy they never 
feel tired, but get hot and feverish sometimes 
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throiigli overdoing it. We have stich a diary 
before m now, and the first entry is suggestive: 
^Aiir/ust 10. — Last night the sea was all on fire ; 
vre were just going to bed when papa called out 
that we might go on to the beach with him ; and 
there were lines of bright light all along the waves. 
We threw handfuls of pebbles in, and the light 
shot out brighter, almost like fire-works. Papa 
called it phosphorescence; and to-day we saw all 
about it under the microscope, and read about it 
in Mr Gosse’s book. It turns out not to he fire at 
all, but a curious little jelly-fish, which makes this 
light I ran with my pail and got some of the 
water w^here the light was ; and this morning 
papa put it under the microscope, and we saw 
one of the tiny little jelly-fishes which made the 
brightness,’ 

Of course this appearance is not uncommon on a 
smooth sea in hot -weather, and many have been 
the conjectures as to its cause. Our little naturalist 
is right in the main ; but phosphorescence is not 
caused solely by the presence of one species of 
jelly-fish, but of various kinds of decaying 
organisms. 

A little hand-net made of muslin slung over the 
side of a boat “will often secure numbers of these 
lovely transparent creatures. tiny beautiful 
glass-drop 1 ’ cries one of the baby naturalists as 
she looks at a perfect little Beroe floating in the 
sea-water drawn up in her little wmoden pail. 
‘Seel’ says mamma, ‘how the sunshine changes 
its colours, and how curiously it is fringed with 
tiny hairs, which keep moving to and fro.’ Noth- 
ing can be more graceful than the movements 
of this beautiful little creature. A little crystal 
sphere, delicately striped, and marked with two 
long tentacles or filaments attached to it, which 
are in truth its fishing apparatus, and are fringed 
with • slender fibres, which contract and expand 
apparently at will, seeking for the delicate morsels 
of food which support the life of this ethereal-like 
creature. 

Then on our southern coasts, in the Isle of 
Wight and elsewhere, 'we have found other forms 
of Medusse, even more charming. The pretty 
little Tiirris neglecta was constantly caught in the 
muslin-net one year. It is like a tiny crystal bell, 
■with an elegant white fringe around it and a bright 
red coral bead in its centre. The Sarsia proliferct, 
so funnily described by that humorous and genial 
naturalist, the late Professor Edward Forbes, is a 
remarkable instance of the -way in which the 
young ones hud or sprout off from the parent 
Medusa at certain seasons of the year. 

When Professor Forbes wrote his book on the 
Medusse, niuch remained to be worked out and 
discovered of their nature and organism. He 
threw out hints of their probable nature, which 
have been followed up by later naturalists ; and no 
one -would have rejoiced more than himself had 
he lived to see that his own conclusions were not 
final, hut merely the beginning of discoveries 
which had to be carried on. The whole history of 
their development would form an interesting sub- 
ject of thought and investigation for many a long 
day at the sea-side. 

But in seeking for materials for the diaries of 
our young folks, much that is new and interesting 
is sure to turn up. One child devotes herself to 
sea-weeds. She brings them home in her little 
basket, floats them out in a saucer of fresh- water, | 


and gently introduces half a sheet of note-paper 
underneath the spray of weed. Carefully lifting 
it up out of the water, the sea-weed displays itself 
gracefully on the white paper. If any of the little 
fronds are out of place, they are gently arranged 
by means of a camel-hair pencil brush. A bit of 
linen is laid over the sea- weed, and it is placed 
between sheets of botanical drying-paper under a 
press or heavy weight; next day the drjing-paper 
is changed; and in a few days the sea- weed will 
have dried on its sheet of note-paper and become 
quite fast. The piece of linen must be carefully 
removed and the particular specimen named, if it 
can he identified. 

Ill the diary of our little sea- weed collector we 
find written : ‘ In looking for sea- weeds to-day, I 


found a great many things which I thought were 


sea- weeds at first, and I tried to dry them in the 
same way. They were much thicker, however, 
and would not dry so easily ; and I was told they 
were zoophytes or animals, and not plants or sea- 
weeds at all. One of them is quite fleshy, and is 
like a sponge, only very small. I find in Patter- 
son’s book that very likely it is really a sponge.’ 
Well done ! little naturalist ; many an older and 
wiser head than yours has puzzled over the plant- 
like appearance of a zoophyte ; and surely the 
history of a sponge from its first stage as a little 
gemmule to its death and decay in the interior of 
a flinty sepulchre formed by its own substance, 
would not be a wearisome lesson. Every depart- 
ment of science is so dependent on another, that 
no one can now claim to be a good geologist, or 
botanist, or anatomist who does not know at least 
something of the other branches of natural history. 
The rough sketch we have given of some of tlie 
occupations and pursuits which may add to the 
charm of a sea-side visit, is hut suggestive of much 
that cannot he entered upon. 

The botany of the sea-coast is special and 
peculiar, and will repay careful attention. JSTo- 
where else do we see the lovely tamarisk trees 
forming bright green hedges with their pretty 
white flowers. The horn-poppy too (Glaucum 
luteum), with its sea-green leaves and brilliant 
yellow flower; the sea-holly {Eryngium maritvmum) 
bristling and prickling even through a sea-shore 
boot ; and on the slopes and sandy domis near the 
sea the beautiful Gonvolviilus soldenella, with its 
trailing stein and pretty pink flowers ; the tiny sea- 
shore rose (Eosa spinosissima), the origin of all the 
garden varieties of Scotch roses, its stems often not 
rising more than a few inches from, the sand in 
which it grows. Then there is the jointed and 
fleshy Salicornia, so characteristic of the sea-shore ; 
and the aromatic samphire, only seen growing 


dangerously on almost inaccessible cliffs. Howhere 


have we ever studied the names and habits of 
plants with the pleasure and enthusiasm we have 
at the sea-side ; partly perhaps, owing to the holi- 
day sensation that must always be associated with 
the noise of the rushing waves over their shingly 
bed, in the minds of those who never hear it but 
when they have thrown work aside for a while. 
Memories never to .be forgotten crowd into the 
heart at the sight of some well-remembered little 
plant, growing just where it did thirty years ago, 
when we were young and enthusiastic, and ready 
to learn all that we could of the beautiful world, 
which then seemed made for our delight. 

If it ever were the case that the experience of 
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one could be expected to guide others, we would 
say : Let your young folks read but little during 
their sea-side holiday; but observe much; write 
down what they see^ and confirm and correct their 
observations by reference to any good reco^ised 
text-book, many of which are now published.^ 
The brain will' thus get rest, or at least change^ of 
work, and will return to its ordinary duties with 
redoubled vigour and refreshment. The education 
of our children is now more than ever a puzzling 
question, and how best to teach them to use their 
hours of relaxation is involved in it. The natu- 
ralist spirit engendered, perhaps, by early rambles 
on the sea-shore is one to be preciously guarded 
and cultivated in future life ; and those wdio have 
most carefully and wdsely studied human nature 
and its tendencies agree as to its beneficial influ- 
ence on the character. 

The suggestions we have thrown together, imper- 
fect as they are, may serve to shew that a sea-side 
ramble may be made just what the seeker for 
pleasure chooses it shaU be. For the schoolboy 
and iMlosopher alike, there is something to be 
studied and much to be wondered at and admired 
in every rock-pool, on every mountain-side. 


SUNSHINE AND CLOUD. 

m TWO PAETS. 

PAST IL—CLOUD. 

CHAPTER HI. — TOO BAB OF 3IR SCAMPLX2T. 

Ten o’clock on the following morning found 
our party arrived at Dambourne station. It had 
been arranged that Angela and her brother should 
spend a long day “with Isaac, and if nothing parti- 
cular -were found to be the matter, that he should 
return with them to town in the evening. On 
alighting from the train, they started off for Isaac’s 
lodgings at Dambourne End, with the intention of 
looking at the cottages and garden-ground on their 
way. As they neared the entrance to the court in 
wdiich Isaac’s property was situated, Herbert could 
not but notice the sidelong glances which were 
bestowed upon them by the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants. He concluded they -were caused by the 
presence of strangers. Isaac apparently did not 
observe them. But as the party proceeded up 
the court itself, the manifestations of interest in 
their presence became more striking. A group of 
children who were playing, scampered off at their 
approach, calling at the top of their voices : ’Ere 
Mm come.’ 

Herbert glanced inquiringly at Isaac, who was 
looking very complacent. Indeed he accepted 
this greeting as a sign of the welcome of his 
tenants on his return to them. As for Angela, she 
was too busily engaged in picking her way through 
the large amount of ‘ matter in the wrong place ’ 
with which the court was encumbered, to have 
much attention to spare for other purposes. For 
it must be confessed that although its owner had 
always been an assiduous landlord so far as the 
collection of rents was concerned, he had not been 
so assiduous in the improvement of the property 
either by disbursement, precept, or otherwise. 


The children’s shouts brought a number of 
slatternly women to their doors, and poor Isaac’s 
complacency was somewhat rudely disturbed by 
one virago exclaiming ; * Well, you skinflint, are 
these some more agents come to look after 3m ur 
dirty cottages?’ And by another following up 
with : ‘'Ah, you ’ll just have to dub tip some of the 
' money you’ve screwed out of us, ye ugly stingy 
thief ! ’ 

Isaac was thunder-struck. He had always been 
received by his tenants with civility, if not exactly 
with respect ; and here was a position in which to 
be placed before his intended bride ! But matters 
it seemed were not to stop here ; for from every 
turning and from every door angry and bold- 
faced women emerged. And if tMngs assumed a 
more hostile shape, as they appeared on the point 
of doing, the interior of the court would not be 
a good place from whence to beat a retreat ; for if 
its owner was a Webb, this court was undoubtedly 
a labyrinth. So wdth that discretion which is the 
better part of valour, Isaac hastily muttering 
‘Let’s get away from these blackguards,’ fairly 
turned tail and lied. And not a minute too soon ; 
for he carried away two splashes of mud upon his 
back, and Angela a portion of a pailful of soap-suds 
upon her bonnet, as souvenirs of their (soon to 
be) joint estate. 

Without further adventure, Mrs Clappen’s shop 
was reached; and as soon as that lady had got 
over her first shock of surprise at the sight of 
Angela, who she imagined was Mrs Webb, and 
-whom she addressed accordingly, she proceeded to 
throw some light upon the cause of Isaac’s recep- 
tion by his tenantry. Some of them were custo- 
mers of hers, and she had heard from them all the 
‘ particularities,’ as she called them — namel^q that 
Mr Scamplin had very soon after his arrival paid 
a visit to the cottagers, had announced himself as 
Mr Webb’s agent during Ms absence from home, 
and had shewn a paper purporting to be signed by 
that gentleman, authorising him to act as such ; 
said he had received instructions to give notice 
that from that day week all the rents were to be 
raised; had diligently received the rents each i 
week up to the very day before his disappearance, i 
sympathising apparently with the tenants in what 
he called their harsli treatment by his employer, 
and in their inability to give immediate notice to 
quit, owing to the scarcity of cottages in the town ; 
and had otherwise contrived that the onus of these 
hard measures should fall upon Isaac’s devoted 
head. 

An inspection of the box shewed that ever}’-- 
thing had been turned out of it and the cash 
removed, but that fortunately the title-deeds and 
other documents had been replaced, A consul- 
tation was held, and it was decided that Angela and 
her brother should return to town, and that Isaac 
should remain to set matters right with Kis tenants. 
Herbert advised that the robbery should be allowed 
to pass, since there was no clue as to Mr Seamplin’s 
movements on his leaving the neighbourhood, and 
extra trouble and expense would be caused by 
communicating with the police. So in the even- 
ing Isaac accompanied his friends to the railway 
station, carefully choosing a route as distant as 
possible from the obnoxious court. After their 
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departure, lie called on Ms friend Mr Jones, and Poor Isaac felt^ with many a twinge, that he 


re<iuested that gentleman to pay another visit to was somehow getting involved. But he felt that 
the tenants and explain to them the mistake that it would be over soon, and that when he and 
had been made. This, after some hesitation, Mr Angela were married, and he was in possession of 


Jones consented to do. 


her jointure, he would make up for all this great 


But Isaac’s cup was not yet Ml He had no expenditure by a little judicious saving ; so he 
sooner arrived at his lodgings than he received a wrote to Herbert to strike the bargain, and ' said 


visit from the sanitary officer, who pointed out to the three hundred pounds should be ready for him 
him some very necessary alterations and improve- in a week or ten days. 


meats which must be made in the court and with- 
out loss of time ; and at Isaac’s inquiry, esti- 


When Herbert came for the money, his sister 
accompanied him. She told Isaac that it w^as 


mating the probable cost at about a hundred such a delightful house, and that she was sure 


pounds. 


they would be so happy there. She also told 


Poor Isaac ! the cloud is rather heavy ; but the him how deeply she appreciated his confidence in 
sunlight of Angela and an income of six hundred her brother and herself ; and made on the whole 


a year and more expectations, is streaming behind so great an impression upon Isaac, that for once 

it his heart was really touched. Before his visitors 

/^TTAt 3 m-r.T> TTT trTn>n. AarrmAxT retuiued to towu that evening, it was decided that 

CHAPTEE IT.-TOBB VICE A5HT0JI. 

Isaac took no further notice of the robbery, and their way to the station the lovers were alone for 
nothing more was heard of the thief. Mr Jones’s a few minutes, when Isaac asked about having the 


CHAPTEE IV.— WEBB VICE ASHTOIT, 


attempts at pacification were tolerably successful, banns .published. 


and the greater number of Isaac’s tenants remained « Oh, I shouldn’t like that a bit,’ said Angela 


in their cottages on the old terms. At the end gaily. ^How should you like to hear me called 
of three weeks, Herbert paid Isaac a visit, and spinster in church ? Ko, no ; Herbert must get a 


received from him the five^ hundred pounds, for license ; you need not bother about that’ 


which he gave a receipt, which our hero deposited 
in Ms box. 

Isaac had wondered several times about young 
Ashton, and whether Angela had seen or*hearcI 
anything of him ; so he asked Herbert about 
him. 


To Isaac it was a matter of so little moment, 
that what suited her suited him. 


CHAPTER V, — WHERE IS THE LICENSE? 


The time for the wedding sped quickly on. 


^He left London,’ he answered, ^immediately Mr Batfid’s establishment was again visited, and 


after he heard of Angela’s engagement with you j Isaac received a suit of clothes that fitted Mm, 
and the ball we were going to was given up.’ ' tvtqVo-t* ni-^oo-r’tTori a ff£vn+.i<am«i-n ^ Taao/> 


their maker observed, ‘like a gentleman.’ 


‘ Poor young man 1 ’ exclaim^ Isaac com- received several charming letters from his be- 


passionately. 

‘Depend upon it he envies you your success. 


trothed. She seemed so happy in the anticipation 
of their approaching nuptials and their delightful 


said Herbert ‘ And now what are you going to do home. It was arranged that the wedding should 
with yourself all the time between tMs and the be a very quiet one. No one was to be present 


w’edding ? ’ he asked. 


i but the contracting parties themselves ; Angela’s 


‘ I have these alterations in the court to see brother and a young-lady friend ; Mr Jones (Isaac’s 
after ; and I want to have matters straight for best-man) ,* and the officials of the church. They 


Jones, as I shall put the management of things in were to spend their honeymoon in the isle much 
his hands when I go away for good. But get over frequented by such visitations — that of Wight ; 


your preparations as fast as you can, Herbert, for and Angela wrote word that Herbert had engaged 
I shall be glad to be settled ; and unless you ivant a respectable couple to take care of the house at 
me for anything, I will stay here until I go up to Brixtou until their return home. 

London for the— the wedding.’ Isaac brought the A few days before the eventful one fixed for the 
last word out with a jerk, ^ ceremony, Isaac packed up what few things he 

Herbert promised to make all possible haste, and wanted, bade good-bye to Mrs Olappen, told Mr 
said he would write to Isaac in the course of a Jones to be sure to meet him in good time at the 
week or so. This latter promise he , fulfilled by church, and finally started olf to his old lodgings 
sending Isaac word that he knew of a very — the coffee-house at Islington. The next morn- 
desirable house at Brixton ; but it could only be ing he visited New West Eoad and accompanied 
obtained by the purchase of the lease. He re- Angela and her brother to Brixton. The house, 


quested Isaac to let him know by return of post or as she had truly described it, was delightful, and 
the chance would be lost, and it was such a bargain, it was, moreover, most charmingly and tastefully 


the chance would be lost, and it was such a bargain, it was, moreover, most charmingly and tastefully 
He had spent the greater pairt of the fi.ve hundred furnished. Isaac was surprised and pleased, though 
pounds on the furniture, which it was desirable to somewhat alarmed at the (to Mm) vastness and 
get into its place soon, Angela had been to see grandeur of Ms new residence. On their return, 
the house, and was delighted with it. To purchase he spent the evening at New West Eoad, and 
the lease and fixtures, two hundred pounds more was treated to some of Angela’s songs and (as a 
would be required,, and if Isaac liked to close with special favour) a private view of the weddino-- 
the bargain, that day fortnight would be time dress. 

enough for the money. While on the subject of ‘ There is one thing to be done, Isaac,’ Herbert 
money, he would ask Isaac to lend him a hundred said, just as he was leaving ; ‘ you have to put your 
. pounds for Angela to make the necessary prepara- name to the transfer of the lease of your house, 
tions Mr her marriage. This he asked on the However, that can be done when you come back 
strength of a remark that Isaac had once made as here after the ceremony.’ 

to his entire confidence in him. Early on his wedding morning, Isaac was up 





wanted a wedding-img, so ran as fast as he could no^ longer/ the sexton contiimed. ‘ iso here goes/ 
to the nearest jeweller's and bought one, the size With that he locked the door and walked away, 
of which he was obliged to chance. His ruling ^ Stay I ^ cried Jones ; ^ we are not making fun of 
passion was strong even in these circumstances ; you; the matter is far too serious. Where can we 
for he contrived to beat the jeweller down a point find the clergyman who married them 
in price, and made him promise to exchange the ‘I can’t tell you, 
ring at any future time if it did not ht. He reached He only took the duty for 
the church (which was close to Miss Faithfurs away for a few days. I hel: 
residence) in good time, and found Herbert outside but I ’ ve never seen him. before, and very likely 
waiting to see him. Mr Jones was also in readi- «rrm*rt » 

ness, and the clergyman had just arrived in the 
vestry. 

* I am glad you are 
^ I did not ask you about the license, 
you have it all right 1 ’ 

^ Ho ; I haven’t it/ answered Isaac, 
stood that you would get it.’ 

obtained by one of *'the persons who are about to [ 
use it 1’ 

Herbert was evidently vexed. ^ Pray, have you 
only come here to make fools of us? 7 ' 
see 

conduct.’ 

. . ^ I am very sorry,’ said poor Isaac meekly, ‘ but 
I didn’t know about it. 

^ Bo ! ’ Herbert returned, 
can do is for you and your friend to get 
and go to Doctors’ Commons as quickly as you 


; he doesn’t live hereabouts/ 
^ ? our gentleman, who is 

away for a few days. I believe his name is Smith ; 


shan’t ever see him again.' 

^ Which way did the two go when they left the 
church ? ’ Jones asked. 

come, Isaac/ said Herbert ^ I was inside, so didn’t notice/ answered the 

I suppose sexton. 

Isaac fallowed his friend down the church path, 
/I under- and seemed utterly bewildered. But now Jones 

^ appealed to him as to the probable destination 

* I ? Why, surely jmu know that it must be oi the pair. Isaac blankly suggested Hew West 

* " " ' " ’ ‘ ■ I ; so thither they went Mrs Glubbs— Miss 

Faithful’s care-taker— answered them. She knew 
L nothing of Angela’s movements, except that she 

„ __ „ _ I don’t understood she was gone to be married ; to whom 

see what other interpretation is to be piit on your she did not know, but supposed it was to the 
’ ■' young man she was always with — Mr Herbert 

j Gould they see Miss Faithful ? Tesy certaiidy/ if 

What can! do?’ they liked; hut she would be able to give them 

‘ The only thing you no information ; for she could soarcdy speak- how, 

* ” ■ Hansom and was well nigh idiotic. 

^ The friends next proceeded to Brixtom A 

can and get a license, and to be back here'' as much handsome phaeton was outside Isaac’s house, and a 
before twelve o’clock as possible. Meanwhile we gentleman— a stranger— was inside. He received 
will go back to the house and wait.’ them very urbauely, and just as though the place 

So a cab was procured, and the bridegroom and belonged to him. 
his friend started off. Fortunately Jones had been Upon Jones asking him (for Isaac seemed as 
to Doctors’ Commons before, so that not much though he were in a dream) his business there, 
time was lost in its intricacies. the gentleman politely returned him the same 

question. 

CHAPIEE VL— OHEOKMATED. my friend’s house: 

you are under some misconception. 

On their return to the church the sexton was ‘Sir,’ said the stranger politely, ‘you are ap- 
just about to lock the door, but seeing two gentle- parently labouring under the same difficulty. I 
men approaching, he waited tdi they came up ; bought this furniture as it stands, these fixtures, 
and not having seen them on their former visit and the lease of this house, the day before yester- 
there that morning, he politely asked them if day, and am now legally in possession. Permit 
they wanted to see the church. ' me, however, to remove any doubt by shewing 

‘ My friend has come here to he married,’ said you these papers. Ho — ^pardon me — not m your 
Jones. ‘ Where are the other members of the own hands : you can look over me.’ 
party?’ ’ Yes; the documents were genuine , enough ; a 

‘ Come to be married, has he ? Who was he proper lease and transfer, and all the rest of it ; 
going to be married to ? ’ but no sign of the name of Isaac Webb. The 

‘ Miss Angela Faithful/ said J ones, stranger said the gentleman of whom he bought 

‘ 0 come, that won’t do, you know/ , said the the lease, &:c. was a Mr Herbert Ashton, whom he 
sexton, with a glance at Isaac’s tall but ungainly had not the pleasure of knowing personally ; but 
figure ; ‘ you ’re not going to gammon me. It ’s the business had been properly conducted on both 
true she was married this morning, and a pretty sides by respectable solicitors. He believed the 
young woman she is, and dressed very handsome last owner, Mr Ashton, had held the lease bat a 

too ’ ^ ‘ very short time, 

‘ Yes,’ Isaac broke in ; ‘ and where did the money The friends’ next visit was to the police. They 
for it come from ? ’ ^ listened patiently to the tale, and calmly said they 

‘I didn’t ask her, and she didn’t tell me,’ did not think much of it. Had the gentleman 
returned the man, half cross, yet half amused. any witnesses or papers to prove it ? Ho, Very 
‘ You must have made some mistake, my friend,’ well then ; what could they, the police, do ? The 
said J ones. ‘ To whom was the young lady mar- gentleman might be able to get a warrant ; but if 
ried V ^ ^ the story were true, the persons who had got the 

‘ I didn’t hear Ms surname; but he was married better of Mm would know how to keep out of the 
in the name of Herbert/ ^ way of that ; but it was a tale almost impossible 

^ That is her brother I ’ cried Isaac and Jones to prove ; and for their part they didn’t believe 
together. a word of it. The gentleman looked as if he was 
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insaiio. It may be reniarkerl tliat Jones did not 
form a, very higli opinion of tlie penetration and 
iritellectoai capacity of the police in this matter. 
He next tried to persuade Isaac to go and consult 
a Te.spectable solicitor ; but at this he absolutely 
rebelled. 

no/ he said; "'it will only cost me a lot 


more money.' 


At that word — so dear to him — he 


fairly broke down and sobbed aloud. A crowd 
began to form ; so Jones hailed a cab, and bore 
Isaac off to the railway statiozr en route for 
Bamboiirne. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. — THE MORAL. 


Isaac stayed with his friend Jones until he 
began to get over in some measure the shock he 
had experienced, when he resumed his old quarters 
■with j^Irs Clappen. Alter lie had been settled there 
about a week, he saw in a newspaper the following 
announcement; ‘On the 10th instant, Herbert 
Ashtox, Esq. to Angela, fifth daughter of the late 
Tincent Faithful, Esq. of London. Ho cards.’ 
This w'as supplemented at the end of another 
week by the receipt of the following letter : 

Hear Mr Webb— -Possibly you may think 
that some sort of explanation is due to you 
from me. I must inform you then, that Her- 
bert Ashton (whom you have known as Herbert 
Faithful) and I have been attached to each 
other for some years. The want of a little 
money as capital alone prevented our union. 
You remember, I daresay, our introduction at 
the Holloway ball. On tliat occasion the idea 


first came into my mind to play the part I 

lister 


have. It occurred to me as I listened to your 
conversation with Mr Hoppe, the Master of the 
Ceremonies, respecting me and my expectations. 
Thanks to you, they are certainly no worse now 
than they were then. I mentioned my idea to 
Herbert, and he has well helped me to carry it into 
effect. The shock to your self-conceit, pride, and 
cunning is no doubt severe, but time will assist 
you to get over it ; and the lesson you have 
learned may perhaps be of value to you some day. 
Meanwhile endeavour to forget us. It will be 
idle to remember us; for we are — when this 
reaches you — far from the old country. We have 
left it and the old name in all probability for ever 
— unless indeed you should ever leave us the 
remainder of your property, in which case we 
might cross the seas to claim it. And if at any 
time chance should cause us to meet it will be but 
as strangers, for Herbert was careful to re-possess 
himself of all the receipts and documents, that 
could be of no use to us where they were. They 
are now destroyed. And do not trouble Miss 
Faithful with fruitless inquiries. She is not my 
aunt, but a distant relation of the same name as 
my father. Her property I may tell you goes at 
her death to her sister, Mrs Giubbs. We have met 
with Mr Seamplin, in whom my husband recog- 
nised an old acquaintance. He is now with us, 
and desires to be remembered to you. If you 
ever think of your monetary loss — eight hundred 
pounds, was it not ? — ^remember with pleasure that 
it has conduced to my happiness. I am aware 
that you intended it to do so, but in a slightly 
different way. And now, Mr Webb, good-bye for 
ever ; and believe me that I shall never forget 
you. My dear husband desires his remembrances 


to you, and wishes me to say that he forgives you 
your rudeness to me at all times, as do I, 

Yours never very truly, 

Angela Ashton. 


AFFECTIOH IH BIED-LIFE. 


Any one who will watch carefully may soon 
perceive that not only pigeons in the court-yard, 
sparrows on the roof, crows and magpies in the 
\vood, and many other birds, always live together 
in inseparable pairs; but also that swallows and 
various other small birds, when, in the autumn, 
they fiy about in great swarms previous to migrat- 
ing, always keep together affectionately in pairs. 
Starlings, crows, and various others, collect together 
in the evenings in large numbers on bushes, high 
trees, and church roofs for a night’s rest ; but in the 
morning the company resolves itself into pairs, 
and during the entire time of flight these pairs 
remain together. Several species are the excep- 
tions to this rule, inasmuch as the two sexes 
form into separate companies to prosecute their 
migratory flight ; this is the case with most of 
our summer warblers. The males start, and also 
probably return, some days earlier than the 
females; but whenever the two sexes have 
returned, they mate, and the pairs then formed 
are supposed to be of the same individuals as in 


previous years. 

The fidelity and affectionate intimacy of married 
bird-life appears most conspicuously in pairs of the 
Grosbeak family and in small parrots. Here is 
perfect harmony of will and deed. The two sweet- 
hearts appear unwilling to leave one another’s 
company for a moment all their life ; they do 
everything together — eating and drinking, bathing 
and dressing of feathers, sleeping and waking. 
Various degrees of affection and harmony are 
discernible on close observation. Among the 
small grosbeaks, pairs of which sit together, the 
intimate relation is never disturbed ; even over 
the feeding-cup there is no quarrelling. They 
stand highest in this respect amon" birds. Love- 
tokens are exchanged by pressing of beaks 
together — a veritable kissing, accompanied w-ith 
loving gestures. They are also more sociable, and 
even at nesting-time more peaceable, than other 
birds. In the case of other grosbeaks, when the 
male bird sits by the female in the nest, there 
are various demonstrations of affection, but also 
slight occasional disputes, especially about feeding- 
time. Next ill order come the small parrots,, 
xvhich also appear almost inseparable. The male 
bird feeds his companion with seeds from the 
crop. This goes on quite regularly during the 
hatching, and until the young are somewhat grown. 
During all this time the hen-bird, which broods 
alone, never leaves the nest but for a few minutes, 
and the cock shews such affectionate care, that the 
whole day he seems to do nothing hut take food 
and give it again. Yet even this loving union is 
marred from time to time, even during the hatch- 
ing-time, with quarrels that even come to blows. 
Again, the male bird of a pair of chaffinches only 
occasionally sits on the eggs or young, but he 
watches the nest very carefully, singing to his 
mate the while, accompanies the hen in flight, and 
helps her in feeding the young. 

The marriage unions of parrots present great 
differences* The long-tailed Australian parrots, 
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beautiful in plumage, but mentally inferior, are 
not nearly so affectionate towards each other as 
the little short-tailed species. M. Euss, a careful 
observer, tells us that the male bird of the Austra- 
lian Nymph Cockatoo generally remains by night 
with the female, and during the day sits much 
more than she does. Such parental care is rare. 
Many parrots, especially large species, are by no 
means peaceable in their sexual relations, and 
appear somewhat affectionate only at the time of 
nidification. Large parrots are commonly very 
excited at brooding-time, and ferocious towards 
other animals, and even men. All jDarrots sheur | 
affection by giving food out of the crop. 

A quite peculiar wedlock is observable in some 
of the finches and other birds. ‘ In my aviary,^ 
says M. Euss, ‘ I had a pair of saffron finches, 
at whose behaviour I was for some time q^iite 
astonished. The cock and the hen hunted and 
I persecuted each other savagely for days and weeks 
! together ; it was not, as in the case of some 
: other birds, mere sport and teasing, but a bitter 
strife ; the end of which was that the male bird, 
which appeared to have the worst of it, made 
his escape altogether, and never returned. Yet 
these two birds nestled, and actually reared 
four young, though I could not perceive whether 
their hatred was laid aside, or at least abated, 
during the hatching.’ Similar phenomena, though 
not so pronounced, occur amongst finches, parrots, 
birds of prey, &c. 

We have already said that the grosbeaks express 
affection for one another. The male frequently 
also performs a dance before the object of his re- 
gard; he hops about in a droll courtesying manner, 
with outspread tail and nodding head, warbling at 
the same time a melodious ditty. The larger 
grosbeaks give forth peculiar sounds accompanied 
with a hopping movement. These love-dances are 
frequently to be noticed in bird-life ; among the 
best known and most skilful in this respect are 
those of the black-cock, the love-making of which 
is exceedingly interesting to watch. 

The strong pugnacity developed among birds at 
time of hatching is remarkable. Even the little 
gentle grosbeak will endeavour, by violent pecking,, 
to drive away males of the same or closely related 
species from the neighbourhood of his loved one. 
The larger finches are often roused by the same 
zeal to a blind fury, which, iu the case of the 
chaffinch, is frequently taken advantage of by 
the bird-catchers. The fights observed in nature 
between birds have most generally for their cause 
the emotions of love. 

We come to another expression of affection in 
bird-life — namely, song. It is to a great extent of a 
purely emulative character, and not seldom is the 
contention so strong and persistent, that one of the 
two rivals, through over-exertion, falls lifeless to the 
ground. One may observe such rivalry in spring, 
in the woods and fields, between two neighbouring 
male finches, nightingales, and various other birds. 
And in the aviary it is to be observed not only 
among the excellent singers, such as the gray 
finches and red cardinals, but also in the com- 
paratively silent grosbeaks. 

But the singing of birds has of course also another 
aspect — it is the most potent means of wooing. 
And this is true not only as regards the sweet 
plaint of the nightingale, the melodious warbUng 
of the finch, but also of the hoarse croaking of 


the crows, the ear-splitting screech of the jay, the 
murmur of the pigeons, and the like — doubtless 
the most bewitching tones they are able to produce. 
‘ Hark I the lark at heaven’s gate sings so says 
' Shakspeare. And for what does the lark ascend 
and trill his cheerful lay in mid-air, but to sing in 
a spirit of kindness to his mate nestling on the 
ground within hearing of his notes ; or as a versi- 
fier has pictured this delicate attention : 

The lark on high now mounts the sky, 
x\U hear his pipe a-ringing ; 

His mate on nest whom he loves best, 

Sits listening to his singing. 

It can hardly he doubted that the response 
awakened in the heart of female birds in these 
circumstances is quite as genuinely tender as the 
notes addressed to them. The very birds of the 
air might teach a lesson to man — to the wretches 
who, in the bosom of civilisation, kick wives to 
death, and leave their children to die under the. 
accumulated miseries of want and desolation ! 


T H E M 0 N T H : 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

At the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
last month, Mr W. Siemens, F.E.S., was elected 
President : to the honour of the Institute, be it 
recorded. In his inaugural address he discussed a 
question on which he has bestowed much thought, 
namely fuel. The coal-fields of the globe, so far 
as at present known, comprise two hundred and 
seventy thousand square miles, one hundred and 
ninety-two thousand of which are in the United 
States, eighteen thousand in Nova Scotia, and 
eleven thousand nine hundred in Great Britain. 
Mr Siemens is of opinion that at our present 
rate of consumption, we have in this country 
coal enough to last eleven hundred years ; 
and that if the consumption should tend to 
increase, it will be kept in check by the eco- 
nomical processes of heating that remain to he disr 
covered. And in many parts of the world there 
are underground stores of gas that can be made 
available as fuel, as exemplified by the seventy 
furnaces at Pittsburgh, which do all their puddling 
and reheating by means of the gas flowing through 
eighteen miles of pipe from its source in Penn- 
sylvania. 

As an example of the saving that can be effected 
by mere mechanical contrivance, we take a new 
ship of the Inman line trading between Liverpool 
and New York, in which the old style of engine 
has given place to the ‘modern double cylinder 
compound engines,’ which leave a much larger 
space for cargo than the old engines, and burn 
about sixty-five tons of coal per day, instead of 
one hundred and fifteen tons. The saving in the 
article of fuel is thus seen to he very great, even 
for a single ship. 

Of course iron and steel were prominent topics 
of discussion at the meeting, and the conclusion to 
be drawn therefrom is, that in ship-building and 
other mechanical operations steel will take the 
place of iron. The torpedo vessel Lightning, which 
steams nineteen knots an hour, is already an evi- 
dence of what can he done by the combined light- 
ness and strength of steel ; another is promised 
by Admiral Sartorius, which will cleave the water 
at the rate of twenty-four knots, and steel ships of 
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large size are building and to be built for the 
government. In this way the peaceful arts become 
diverted to warlike purposes, and heighten the cost 
of war to a prodigious extent 
The future of steel, said Mr Bramwell, F.E.S., in 
his lecture at the Boyal Institution, is to supersede 
iron for almost everything except the forge-work 
of common blacksmiths ; and further, that part of 
the province of cast-iron, such as toothed- wheels 
and castings of complex form, which now, thanks 
to Riepe's improved construction of moulds, can be 
produced from molten steel. 

Mr Siemens" process for the manufacture of steel 
leaves nothing to chance. The quality of steel is 
always that which was foreseen and desired ; and 
the samples, when submitted to the severe tests 
imposed by the Admiralty, are never found to fail. 

But Professor Barff’s discovery seems to shew 
that iron will not be easily superseded. If iron 
can be produced that will not under any circum- 
stances get rusty, iron will become more useful 
than ever. The discovery is this : that if hot iron 
is placed in a chamber of superheated steam, it 
takes on a black coat which is magnetic oxide, and 
this coat is so hard and impervious to atmospheric 
ind Lienees that rust will not form upon it The 
hotter the steam in which the process is carried on, 
the harder is the coat : after an exposure of seven 
hours to twelve Imndred degrees, it will resist a 
hie. Consequently the strength of the iron is 
greatly increased, and it can never become weak- 
ened by rust. The importance of this fact can 
hardly be overrated in connection, for instance, 
with Iron plates for boilers and ships, in which 
unlimited strength "would be highly prized. 

We are told that the protecting coat can be put 
ou at small cost, and that it will probably be made 
use of for iron goods of every description. ^Copper 
vessels will no longer possess any advantages for 
cooking, and kon saucepans will no longer need 
to be tinned. Lead pipes for the conveyance of 
water ’will in all probability be entirely super- 
seded ; and there can be no doubt that new uses 
for incorrodible iron will every day suggest them- 
selves. Messrs Penn of Greenwich are about to 
undertake a series of trials for the purpose of 
testing the strength of the prepared articles, so that 
they may become able to speak with authority 
upon the fitness of the protected iron for bridge 
girders and architectural purposes." 

How to make iron without producing slag is a 
question which, if any ode can answer satis- 
mctorily, his reward shall be great in fame and 
fortune. In Yorkshire alone, the blast-furnaces 

t ir out more than four million tons of slag a year, 
m which fact the enormous quantity produced 
throughout the kingdom can be judged of. Six- 
teen million tons of refuse ! What can be done 
with it 1 In some places, land has been bought 
or hired to provide space for the ugly heaps, and 
many attempts have been made to lessen the 
accumulation by finding uses for the slag. It has 
been made into blocks and bricks for paving; 
into slabs, pipes, brackets, and friezes ; into cement ; 
into sand for fertilising purposes ; and while in 
the molten condition, has been blovrn into a sub- 
stance resembling cotton- wool. But some of these 
attempts have failed, and not one has sufficed to 
diminish the heaps of slag. And now another 
suggestion, based on the fact that slag is vitreous, 
is put forth, namely to convert it into glass. A 


mixture of sand, soda, and slag melted in a furnace 
will come out as glass. The experiment would not 
be expensive, for slag in any quantity may be had 
for nothing. 

If some of those ingenious individuals who write 
so frequently to the Admiralty or to the Royal 
Society announcing that they have discovered the 
true place of the axis of the earth, or the true 
explanation of the precession of the equinoxes, or 
the cause of compass deviation, would only turn 
their attention to the questions in the foregoing 
paragraph, they might perhaps make practical 
discoveries which would be capable of proof, and 
potential of profit. 

Last session a paper on the Best Method of 
Propelling Steamships was read at the United 
Service Institution. In the discussion that followed. 
Admiral Selwyn said experiment had shewn that 
whether you divide the water hy a very narrow 
fine bow, cleaving the fluid like an axe, or whether 
you put that narrow fine bow flat on the water, 
and drive it over the water, the resistance is for 
all practical purposes the same : having fine lines 
there is no more resistance in the one case than 
in the other. Experiment has shewn also that 
between the finest vessel of deep draught and a 
vessel of similar tonnage, built in the form of a 
segment of a sphere, there is no difference of resist- 
ance. ‘ But there is this remarkable difference in 
another way, that whereas the sharp deep-keeled 
vessel plunges constantly under water, and makes 
bad weather of it, the segment of the sphere 
always rides over the water with perfect ease." 

And at the meeting of Naval Architects, Mr 
Reed explained that a circular ironclad will float 
better and carry heavier weights than a ship of 
the ordinary shape, and yet not be deficient in 


At last a parliamentary committee lias been 
appointed to collect evidence on the condition of 
the Thames and other rivers, on the best means of 
regulating them, and of economising the rainfall 
so that there shall be a sufficient supply of water 
at all seasons. This is a great question : human 
requirements confronting the forces of nature with 
a view to harmonious co-operation. According to 
a statement made at a meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the quantity of water that flows 
daily over Teddington weir is 3,223,125 tons ; 
hence the Thames will count for something in the 
inquiry. Besides which, we may remember that 
the commerce carried by the royal river amounts 
to nine million tons annually. 

At a recent meeting of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, there were exhibited an Odontograph 
for laying out the teeth of gear-wheels ; an exhaust 
nozzle for quieting the noise of safety-valves and 
escape-pipes ; an aspirator for ventilating mill- 
stones, and a horse-shoe intended to prevent slipping 
on a smoothly paved road. Readers desirous of 
further particulars must write to Philadelphia ; but 
if that ^ quieting nozzle " can only be made avail- 
able, passengers at railway stations and on board 
steamboats will be spared the deafening roar that 
now annoys them, and will feel grateful accordingly. 

The last published volume of Transactions of 
the^ Royal Society of Yictoria contains a paper 
entitled, ^Is the Eucalyptus a Fever-destroying 
Tree V a question which, as our readers are aware, 
is not less interesting here in Europe than in Aus- 
tralia. Baron von Mueller, government ’ botanist 
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at Melbourne, has described more tban one hun- 
dred and thirty species of Eucalyptus : some grow 
into forests of great extent both on high and low 
table-land, others form dense desert scrub, while 
others are so distributed as to impart a park-like 
appearance to the landscape. The leaves are ever- 
green, and so arranged that the light and heat of 
the sun fall eg_ually on each side ; and the roots 
are dispersive and'^drain water largely from the 
soil. * Besides the general constituents of a ligneous 
vegetation, the Eucalyptus contains a gum-resin, 
a volatile acid, and a peculiar volatile oil. The 
finest forests, Eucalyptus amygdalina, extend inland 
about one hundred miles, beyond which the scrub 
species prevail. When by vicissitude of season 
the seaward species are poor in volatile oil, then 
the scrub is rich, and vice versd. The extent of 
scrub and forest in the three colonies of Hew 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is so 
great that the quantity of oil therein contained 
is estimated at 96,877,440,000 gallons. On this 
Mr Bosisto, the author of the paper above referred 
to, remarks : ^ Considering that the same con- 
dition exists throughout the major part of Aus- 
tralia ... we cannot arrive at any other conclu- ! 
sion than that the whole atmosphere of Australia 
is more or less affected by the perpetual exhala- 
tion of those volatile bodies.’ The aroma thereof 
would be disagreeable, were it not that Volatile 
oils have the power of changing oxygen into 
ozone while they are slowly oxidising,’ It can 
hardly be doubted that the influence on climate 
must be important. ^Let,’ says Mr Bosisto, ‘a 
small quantity of any of the eucalyptus oils, but 
especially the oil of Eucalyptus amygdalma, he 
distributed sparingly in a sick-chamber, or over 
any unpleasant substance, or add a small quantity 
to stagnant water, and the pleasure of breathing an 
improved air will immediately be manifest. The 
application of this to the climate of Australia has 
great force, for it is acknowledged that- we possess 
about us, both in bush and town, a large amount 
of active oxygen, made frequently doubly so by 
our vigorous we^etation.' 

The conclusion from the whole series of facts 
is, that the Eucalyptus is a fever-destroying tree. 
Baron von Mueller states that the Eucalyptus 

S ialina in favourable situations grows to a 
t of four hundred feet, that it yields more oil 
than any other species, and bears the climate of 
Europe. The species of quickest growth is the 
Eucalyptus globulus. 

In a communication to the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Mr W. M. Williams points out that obscure 
heat, such as that radiated from sun-spots, is much 
more largely absorbed by our atmosphere than the 
heat from the luminous parts of the sun’s surface. 
Consequently the obscure heat exerts an influence 
on terrestrial, climate as well as the luminous heat ; 
the former in preventing or modifying the forma- 
tion of clouds in the upper regions, and in pro- 
ducing thereby meteorologicar results which would 
be an interesting study. An illustration of what 
is meant by this is afforded by a well-known 
phenomenon, namely the general clearness of the 
sky during full moon, the clouds having been 
dissipated by the obscure heat-rays reflected from 
the moon's surface. 

If observations of the difference of absorption 
between the two kinds of heat could be made at, 
different heights, we should have, as Mr Williams 


says, ^ a new means of studying the constitution 
of the interior of the sun and its relations to the 
photosphere. Direct evidence of selective absorp- 
tion by our atmosphere may thus be obtained, 
which would go far towards solving one of the 
crucial solar problems — whether the darker regions 
are hotter or cooler than the photosphere ? ’ 

St Bartholomew’s Hospital Reports contain an 
article by Dr Hollis in which an attempt is made 
to clear the study of mental physics of some of its 
obscurity, and to shew what are the functions of 
the brain and the way in which they may be 
studied. Examples are given of the effects of 
disease : a letter-sorter in the Post-office had ex- 
perienced a failure of memory during two years, 
could not continue his employment, and eventually 
died. A large tumour was found in the substance 
of the left temporal lobe of the brain, which prob- 
ably accounted for the loss of memory and inability 
to retain a mental picture of the pigeon-holes into 
which the letters were to be sorted. The organs 
of the brain were there, but their j3roper action 
was disturbed by the growth of disease, and the 
man of necessity ceased to be a letter-sorter. In 
concluding his article, Dr Hollis warns ^ students 
! of this, seductive branch of medical science not to 
' attempt to localise in the cortex too closely the 
several faculties of the mind. It is preposterous,’ 
he remarks, ^to expect that similar cells are 
reserved for similar functions in all human brains, * 
knowing what we do of the great diversity in man’s 
mental nature, his various occupations, proclivities, , 
and talents. Beyond the fact that there exists in j 
our brains a posterior or retentive system, and an 
anterior or expressive system, our knowledge of 
this organ will not at present permit us to go.’ 

The effect of ether and of chloroform as anses- 
thetics, is attracting considerable attention. It is | 
alleged that with chloroform, vascular paralysis ■: 
frequently precedes respiratory paralysis; and an | 
amount of chloroform insufficient to cause para- ^ 
lysis of respiration will often produce vascular 
paralysis, accompanied by such a diminution 
of blood-pressure as to render artificial respira- 
tion useless, since interchange between the gases 
of the air and blood does not take place. In this 
case artificial respiration does not recall life, and 
respiration ceases when artificial aid is removed. 
Experiments made with nitrite of amyl demonstrate 
its value as an antidote to the dangerous effects of 
chloroform ; for which reason an American phy- 
sician remarks : ‘ In the light of our present know- 
ledge, it seems to me that humanity and science 
alike require that, when chloroform is used as an 
anaesthetic, the nitrite of amyl should be at hand, 
as one of the remedies whose efficiency is to be ' 
tested in case of impending danger.’ 

Medical practitioners in Calcutta have had their 
attention called to a species of parasite, before un- 
deseribed, which has been found in large numbers 
in the intestines of persons who have’ died of 
cholera. According to a description recently pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Asiatic Society ,, of 
Bengal, it is the Amphistoma hominis, have 
never seen such parasites,’ writes Dr Simj)son, 

'' and apparently they are unknown to the natives. 
They are of a red colour, size of a tadpole, adher- 
ing to the mucous membrane, by a circular open 
mouth which they have the power of dilating and 
contracting.^ It is to he hoped that these some- 
w'hat mysterious tormentors will not make their 
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appearance in Europe. By way of precaution, we 
would just hint, ‘ See that you drink pure water. 

Of petroieuin furnaces of a Bmall size suited 
for high temperatures we find Quichenofc^s (lately 
noticed in these columns) is not the first attempt 
made, one having been introduced some years ago 
by Griffin, an English manufacturer. The diffi- 
culty with all petroleum furnaces is to keep them 
lighted until the casing or crucible is sufficiently 
hot to do this itself. The special liability which 
petroleum furnaces have to blow out at first, 
is to a great extent if not entirely overcome in 
Griffin^s by the use of a wick. We are told by 
those %vho are practically conversant with the 
subject, that there are many difficulties in the 
use of petroleum as a fuel for furnace- work on a 
small scale, which, however, may be in a measure 
overcome by skilful management. But for small 
furnace operations it is now generally admitted 
that there is no fuel so well adapted as gas. 
A gas furnace of an entirely novel construction 
was’ introduced about a year ago by Mr Fletcher, 
F.C.S., of Warrington, in which the gas is burnt 
by an arrangement similar to Gifiard's Injector, 
and requiring no more air than an ordinary 
small foot blower will supply with ease. The 
whole arrangement is exceedingly simple ; and a 
refractory clay crucible can be fused in less than 
half an hour by an apparatus which (blower 
included) can easily be carried in one hand. Of 
gas furnaces not requiring a blast, the pioneer was 
Gore, who made the first draft furnace, burning 
gas, 'which would fuse cast-iron ,* and the principle 
made use of by Gore-— that is, the subdivision of a 
large flame by air-spaces — has been since made use 
of 'successfully in many forms by different makers ; 
but the maximum temperatures obtained in Gore’s 
furnace liave never yet been exceeded by any 
maker without the rise of a blast. The nearest 
approach to a draft furnace giving really intense 
heats is, so far as we can ascertain, the Injector 
furnace of Mr Fletcher, which requires only about 
one-fifth of the air consumed to be supplied by 
blowing, the remaining part of the air being drawn 
in from the suiTounding atmosphere by the action 
of the furnace itself 


MOKE MISSING AKTICLES. 

LARGE party of merry people, old and young, 
were sitting on the sands at Cromer one day, 
when one of the party, the youngest and brightest, 
began for fun to ‘ make faces ’ with her fingers, and 
shewing the rest how to copy her. The way in 
which she used her fingers and handkerchief pro- 
duced the most grotesque effects imaginable. Our 
heroine, Mrs Kejnolds, a young matron of the 
party, followed suit, and soon succeeded ; but, said 
Minnie the original starter of the fun: ‘Take off 
your rings ; they spoil the effect.’ Accordingly two 
valuable ringS'— emerald and pearl — were slipped 
ofi’ and laid within an open parasol. Soon after 
the party began to move, Mrs Beynolds took up her 
parasol, thought no more of the rings, and passed 
on with the rest home. Not till she reached the 
house and, preparing for lunch, was about to wash 
her hands, did it suddenly flash upon her what 
she had done. Alas, alas! those precious rings 
were lost on the sands, already crow^ded with ex- 
cursionists and bathers. Away flew Mrs Beyiiolds, 
her hair streaming behind her (hung out to dry 


after bathing), her heart panting, her head aching, 
down to the shore again. There was the bathing 
woman calmly pursuing her calling all unconscious 
of the trouble,- there too was Captain Ward ell, 
politely concerned ; there the groups of cousins 
warmly sympathetic ; but alas ! no trace of the 
jewels" lost. How should they ever be found in 
such an expanse of sandl — ^no trace even left of 
the spot where the friends had sat. Still, resolved 
not to be baffled (the rings were not only precious 
but full of associative value), a place was fixed 
upon by Mrs Keynolds, and the hunt began. The 
sand, loose and fine, was turned over and over and 
sifted inch by inch, and the hapless owner was at 
length compelled to abandon the search and return 
home. Her weary feet had hardly turned in at 
the threshold when a panting voice behind caused 
her to turn. There stood a kindly cousin, scarlet 
with excitement and running, almost unable to 
speak, but holding up the emerald ring found by 
Captain Wardell’s little son Gordon, a child of five 
years of age. As a last hope, his father had said 
to him : ‘ Come, Gordon, feel for it too in the loose 
sand and as if by magic, the child thrust in his 
little fat hand and pulled out the ring 1 

Of course this shewed they were on the right 
scent ; and in three-quarters of an hour more the 
pearl ring also turned up. They had hunted in 
all for nearly two hours, in perfectly loose sand, 
on a wide shore ; and as a fisherman said, it was 
indeed like ‘ hunting for a needle in a haystack.’ 
The excitement throughout the little town of 
Cromer had been immense, owing to the crier 
having been sent round ; and all the evening the 
story was being discussed by little groups of men 
and women, no doubt growing in interest by the 
repetition. 

Another curious instance of losing and finding 
is worth recording. A gentleman walking along 
the shore of Hastings lost his ring. We think he was 
stretching after a dog in the water, but at anyrate 
the ring slipped off, and was not found again. A 
year after — it is even said on the very anniversary 
— the same gentleman was again strolling along 
the shore when a fisherman ran after him, and 
inquiring, ‘Did you drop this, sir?’ held up to 
him his own ring, lost twelve months before. 

One more incident. A gentleman bought an 
umbrella, and taking it into Ms hand, put down 
a sovereign in payment. Presently the bill, having 
been made out, was presented ; but when the shop- 
man put his hand forth to take up the money, it 
could not be seen. The gentleman thought it 
extraordinary — the shopman equally so. The 
former was sure he had deposited the coin, 
the shopman equally certain that it had not 
reached his hands. What w’as to be done ? It 
ended in the gentleman again paying the amount. 
Some little time after, the gentleman was again in 
the shop, and being there, took occasion to ask if 
the sovereign had ever been seen again. ‘No,’ 
said the young man; ‘we never found it.’ Just 
then the gentleman, opening his umbrella to shew 
what he required altered (some trifle or other), gave 
it a shake, when out rolled a sovereign ; the very 
one of course so long missing. The strangest part 
of it is that the umbrella had been constantly 
used since the day it was bought. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT AND HIS DOGS. 

O^S’E of my pleasant recollections is that of seeing 
Sir Walter Scott out on a stroll with his clogs; 
the scene being in the neighbourhood of Abbots- 
ford, in the summer of 1824, while as yet the 
gloom of misfortune had not clouded the mind 
of the great man. There he was limping gaily 
along with his pet companions amidst the rural 
scenes which he had toiled to secure and loved so 
dearly. 

ocott's fondness for animals has xaerhaps never 
been sufficiently acknowledged. It was "with him 
a kind of second nature, and appears to have been 
implanted when as a child he was sent on a visit 
to the house of his grandfather, Eobert Scott, at 
Sandyknowe, in the neighbourhood of Dryburgh. 
Here, amidst docks of sheep and iambs, talked to 
and fondled by shepherds and ewe-milkers, and 
revelling 'with collies, he was impressed with a 
degree of adectionate feeling for animals which 
lasted through life. At a subsequent visit to 
Sandyknowe, wffien his grandfather had passed 
away, and the farm operations were administered 
by ^ Uncle Thomas,’ he was provided with a Shet- 
land pony to ride upon. The pony was little larger 
than many a Newfoundland dog. It walked freely 
into the house, and was regularly fed from the 
boy’s hand. He soon learned to ride the little 
pony well, and often alarmed ^Aunt Jenny’ by 
cantering over the rough places in the neighbour- 
hood. Such were the beginnings of Scott’s inter- 
course with animals. Growing up, there was some- 
thing extraordinary in his attachment to his dogs, 
his horses, his ponies, and his cats ; all of which 
were treated by him; each in its own sphere, as 
agreeable companions, and which were attached 
to him in return. There may have been some- 
thing feudal and poetic in this kindly association 
with humble adherents, but there was also much 
of simple good-heartedness. Scott added not a 
little to the happiness of his existence by this 
genial intercourse with his domestic pets. From 
Lockhart’s Memoirs of Sir Walter, and other 
works, we have occasionally bright glimpses , of , 


the great man’s familiarity with his four-footed 
favourites. We can see that Scott did not, as is 
too often the case, treat them capriciously, as 
creatures to be made of at one time, and spoken 
to harshly when not in the vein for amusement. 
On the contrary, they were elevated to the position 
of friends. They possessed rights to be respected, 
feelings which it would be scandalous to outrage. 
At all times he had a soothing word, and a kind 
pat, for every one of them. And that, surely, is 
the proper way to behave towards the beings who 
are dependent on us. 

Among Sir Walter’s favourite dogs we first hear 
of Camp, a large bull-terrier, that was taken 
with him when visiting the Ellises for a week at 
Sunninghill in 1803. Mr and Mrs Ellis having 
cordially sympathised in his fondness for this 
animal, Scott, at parting, promised to send one of 
Camp’s progeny in the course of the season to 
Sunninghill. As an officer in a troop of yeomanry 
cavalry, Scott proved a good horseman, and we are 
led to know that he was much attached to the 
animal which he rode. In a letter to a friend 
written at this period (1803), he says: have, 

too, a hereditary attachment to the animal — not, I 
fatter myself) of the common jockey cast, but 
because I regard him as the kindest and most 
generous of the subordinate animals. I hardly 
even except the dogs ; at least, they are usually 
so*much better treated, that compassion for the 
steed should be thrown into the scale when we 
weigh their comparative merits.’ 

For several years Camp was the constant parlour 
dog. He was handsome, intelligent, and fierce, 
but gentle as a lamb among the children. At the 
same time, there were' two greyhounds, Douglas 
and Percy, which were kept in the country for 
coursing. Scott kept one window of his study 
open, whatever might be the state of the weather, 
that Douglas and Percy might leap out and in as 
the fancy moved them. He always talked to Camp 
as if he understood what was said — and the animal 
certainly did understand not a little of it ; in par- 
ticular, it seemed as if he jperfectly comprehended 
on all occasions that his master considered him a 
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setislUe and steady friend ; tlie greyhounds, as 
Tolatile young creatures whose freaks must be 
borne with, 

William Laidlaw, the .friend and amanuensis 
of Scott, mentions in the Ahbotsford Notanda a 
reniarlvable instance of Gamp’s fidelity and atten- 
tion, It was on the occasion of a party visiting a 
wild cataract in Dumfriesshire, known as the 
Gray Mare’s Tail There was a rocky chasm to 
be ascended, up 'which Scott made his way wdfch 
diliiculty, on account of his lameness. ‘Camp 
attended anxiously on his master ; and when the 
latter came to a dhliciilt part of the rock, Camp 
would jump down, look up to his master’s face, 
then spring up, lick his master’s hand and cheek, 
jump down again, and look upwards, as if to 
shew him the wmy and encourage him. We were 
greatly interested wdtli the scene.’ 

‘ The most charming part of Scott’s life was, as 
’ we think, that w-hich he spent with his family at 
Ashcstiei, from about 1804 to 1808, part of 

f which time he was engaged in ^writing Marmion, 
Ashestiel was a country mansion situated on the 
south bank of the Tweed, half way between 
Innerleithen and Galashiels, and in what would 
he called a solitary mountain district. There was 
the river for fishing, and the hills for coursing, 
and no other amusement. To enliven the scene, 
literary friends came on short visits. There was 
an odd character in the immediate neighbourhood, 
called from his parsimony Old Nippie, whose 
habits afforded some fun. When still at Ashestiel 
in 1808, there is ];)resented a pleasant picture by 
Lockhart of the way in which Scott passed the 
Sunday. The account of it is a perfect Idyll 
‘ On Sunday he never rode — at least not until his 
growing infirmity made his pony almost necessary 
for him-— for it was his principle that all domestic 
animals have a full right to their Sabbath of rest ; 
but after he had read the Church service, he 
usually walked with his whole family, dogs in- 
cluded, to some favourite, spot at a considerable 
distance from the house — most frequently the 
mined tower of Elibank— and there dined with 
them in the open air on a basket of cold provisions, 
anixing his wine with the water of the brook beside 
which they were all grouped around him on the 
turf; and here, or at home, if the weather kept 
them from their ramble, his Sunday talk -was just 
such a series of biblical lessons as that preserved for 
the permanent use of the rising generation in his 
Tales of a Grandfather, He had his Bible, the Old 
Testament especially, by heart ; and on these days 
inwove the simple pathos or sublime enthusiasm 
of Scripture, in whatever story he was telling, with 
the same picturesque richness as he did, in his 
week-day tales, the quaint Scotch of Pitscottie, or 
some rude romantic old rhyme from Barbour’s 
Bruce or Blind Harry’s WallaceJ 
Failing ftom old age, Camp was taken by the 
family to Edixiburgh, and there he died about 
January 1809, He was buried in a fine moonlight 
night in the little garden behind the house, hTo. 
39 Castle Street, immediately opposite the “window 
1 where Scott usually sat writing. His daughter, 
f Mrs Lockhart, remembered ‘the whole family stand- 
ing round the grave as her father himself smoothed ! 
down' the tiirf above Camp -with the saddest ex- 1 
pression of face she had ever seen in him. He had 
been engaged to dine abroad that day, but apolo- 
gised on account of “ the death of a dear old friend.” ’ 


A few nionths later, Scott says in one of his 
letters : ' ‘ I have supplied the vacancy occasioned 
by the death of dear old Camp with a terrier 
puppy of the old shaggy Celtic breed,’ and which 
he named Wallace. This new companion was 
taken on an excursion to the Hebrides in 1810, 
and in time partly copipensated for the loss of 
Camp. There came, however, a fresh bereavement 
in 1812, in the death* of greyhound Percy. 
Scott alludes to the fackin one of his letters. 

‘ We are going on in the old^ way, only poor 
Percy is dead. I intend to- -Lcive' aii old stone set 
up by his grave, with G]} gist li Percie 

[Here lies the brave Percy]; and I hope future 
antiquaries 'will debate which hero of the House pf 
Northumberland has left his bones in Teviotdale.’ 
The two favourite greyhounds are alluded to in the 
Introduction to the second canto of Marmion — • 


Ptemeuiber’st thoii my greyhounds true ? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 

From slip or leash there never sprang, 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang. 


In a letter dated Abbotsford, 1816, written to 
Terry, with -whom he communicated on literary 
and dramatic subjects, he says : ‘ I have got from 
my friend Glengarry the noblest dog ever seen on 
the Border since Johnnie Armstrong’s time. He 
is bet'weeu the wolf and deer hound, about six 
feet long from the tip of the nose to the tail, and 


high and strong in proportion : he is quite gentle 


and a great favourite. _Tell WilL Erskine he will 
eat off his plate witliout'‘'1betitg -t the trouble to 
put a paw on the table or chair. I 
to Matthe'ws, who dined one day in Castle Street 
before I came here.’ 

The staghound so introduced was the famous 
Maida, which came upon the scene when the 
Waverley novels were beginning to set the world 
on fire. Maida was the crack dog of Scott’s life, 
and figures at his feet in the well-known sculpture 
by SteelL He did not quite supersede Wallace and ; 
the other dogs, but assumed among them the most 
distinguished place, and might be called the canine 
major-domo of the establishment. On visiting 
Abbotsford in 1817, Washington Irving enjoyed 
the pleasure of a ramble with Scott and his dogs. 
His description of the scene is so amusing that we 
can scarcely abate a jot : 

‘As we sallied forth, every dog in the establish- 
ment turned out to attend us. There was the old 
staghound, Maida, that I have already mentioned, 
a noble animal; and Hamlet, the black greyhound, 
a wild thoughtless youngster, not yet arrived at 
the years of discretion ; and Finette, a beautiful 
setter, with soft silken hair, long pendent ears, and 
a mild eye, the parlour favourite. When in front 
of the house, we were joined by a superannuated 
greyhound, who came from the kitchen wagging 
his tail ; and was cheered by Scott as an old 
friend and comrade. In our walks, he would 
frequently pause in conversation, to notice his 
dogs, and speak to them as if rational companions.; 
and, indeed, there appears to be a vast deal of 
rationality in these faithful attendants on man, 
derived from their close intimacy with Mm. 
Maida deported Mmself with a gravity becoming 
Ms age and size, and seemed to consider Mmself 
called upon to preserve a great degree of dignity 
and decorum in our society. As he jogged along 
a little distance ahead of us, the young dogs would 
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gambol about him, leap on Ms neck, worry at his 
ears, and endeavour to tease him into a gambol. 
The old dog would keep on for a long time with 
imperturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to 
rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. 
At length he would make a sudden turn, seize one 
of them, and tumble liim in the dust, then giving 
a glance at us, as much as to say: “You see, gentle- 
men, I caMt help giving way to this nonsense,^' 
would resume his gravity, and jog on as before. 
Scott amused himself witli these peculiarities. “ I 
make no doubt, said he, “ when Slaida is alone 
i with these' young dogs, he throws gravity aside, 
and plays the boy as much as any of them ; but 
he is ashamed to do so in our company, and seems 
to say : Ha^ done with your nonsense, youngsters : 
what wdll the laird and that other gentleman think 
of me if I give way to such foolery ? 

^ Scott amused himself with the peculiarities of 
another of his dogs, a little shamefaced terrier, 
with large glassy eyes, one of the most sensitive 
little bodies to insult and indignity in the world. 
“If ever he whipped him,^^ he said, “the little 
fellow would sneak off and hide himself from the 
light of day in a lumber garret, from whence there 
was no drawing him forth but by the sound of the 
chopping-knife, as if chopping up his victuals, 
when he would steal forth with humiliated and 
downcast look, but would skulk away again if any 
one regarded liim.” 

‘While we were discussing the humours and 
peculiarities of our canine companions, some object 
provoked their spleen, and 2 :)roduced a sharp and 
petulant barking from the smaller fry; but it was 
some time before Maida was sufficiently roused to 
ramp forward two or three hounds, and join the 
chorus with a deep-mouthed how wow. It was but 
a transient outbreak, and he returned instantly, 
wagging his tail, and looking up dubiously in his 
master's face, uncertain whether he would receive 
censure or applause. “ Ay, ay, old boy ! cried 
Scott, “ yo'u have done wonders ; you have shaken 
the Eildon hills with your roaring ; you may now 
lay by your artillery for the rest of the day. 
Maida, continued he, “is like the great gun at 
Constantinople ; it takes so long to get it ready, 
that the smaller guns can fire off a dozen times 
first.” ^ 

Maida accompanied his master to town, where he 
occupied the place of the lamented Camp. In the 
sanctum at Castle Street, Maida lay on the hearth- 
rug, ready when called on to lay his head across 
his master’s knees, and to he caressed and fondled. 
On the top step oi a ladder for reaching down the 
books from the higher shelves sat a sleek and 
venerable Tom-cat, which Scott facetiously called 
by the German name Hinse of Hinsfeldt. Lock- 
tot mentions that Hinse, ‘ no long^ very loco- 
motive, usually lay watching the proceedings of 
Ms master and Maida with an air of dignified 
equanimity. When Maida chose to leave the 
party, he signified Ms inclinations by beating the’ 
door with his huge paw ; Scott rose and opened 
it for him with courteous alacrity — ^and then Hinse 
came down purring from his perch, and mounted 
guard by the foot-stool, wice Maida absent on 
furlough. Whatever discourse might be passing 
was broken, every now and then, by some affec- 
tionate apostrophe to these four-footed friends. 
Bogs and cats, like children, have some infallible 
tact for discovering who is, and who is not, really, 


fond of their conipan}^; and I venture to say, 
Scott Avas never five minutes in any room before 
the little pets of the family, whether dumb or 
lisping, had found out his kindness for all, their 
generation.’ 

In letters to his eldest son, Scott seldom fails 
to tell him liow things are going on with the 
domesticated animals. For example : ‘ Hamlet had 
an inflammatory attack, and I began to tliink he 
was going mad, after the example of his great 
namesake ; but Willie Laidlaw bled him, and he 
recovered. Pussy is very well’ Next letter : 
‘Bogs all well— cat sick— supposed with eating 
birds in their feathers.’ Shortly afterwards : ‘ Ail 
here send love. Bogs and cat are well I dare- 
say you have heard from some other corresj)ondent 
that poor Lady Wallace [a favourite pony] died 
of an inflammation after two clays’ illness. Trout , 
[a favourite pointer] has returned here several-»H» 
I times, poor fellow, ancl seems to look for you ; 

1 but Henry Scott is ^very kind to him.’ In a 
succeeding letter Ave haA^e the account of an acci- 
dent to Maida : ‘ On Sunday, Maida Avalked with ^ 
ns, and in jumping the -paling at the Greentongue 
park, contrivel to hang himself up by the hind- 
leg. He howlei at first, but seeing us making 
towards him, he stopped crying, and waved liis 
tail, by way of signal, it was supposed, for assist- 
ance. He sustained no material injury, though 
his leg was strangely twisted into the bars, and he 
was nearly hanging by it. He shewed great grati- 
tude, in his way, to his deliverers.’ 

At Abbotsford, in the autumn of 1820, when a 
large |>arty, including Sir Humphry BaAry, Br Wol- 
laston, and Henry Mackenzie AA’ere sallying out — 
Scott on his pony Sybyl Grey, with Maida gambol- 
ling about him — there Avas some commotion and 
laughter when it was discovered that a little black 
pig was frisking about and apparently resolved to 
be one of the party for the day. ^cott tried to 
look stern, and cracked his whip at the creature, 
but was in a moment obliged to join in the general 
cheers. Poor piggy was sent home. ‘This pig,’ 
says Lockhart, ‘had taken, nobody could tell how, 
a most sentimental attachment to Scott, and was 
constantly urging his pretensions to be admitted a 
regular member of his tail along with the grey- 
hounds and terriers ; hut indeed, I remember him 
suffering another summer under the same sort of 
pertinacity on the part of an affectionate hen. I 
leave the explanation for philosophers—but such 
Avere the facts.’ 

Mr Adolphus, a visitor to Abbotsford in 1830, 
when the health of the great writer was breaking 
down under his honourable and terribly imposed 
task-work, gives us not the least striking instance 
of Scott’s wonderful considerateness towards ani- 
mals. ‘ In the morning’s drive we crossed several 
fords, and after the rain they were wide and deep. 

A little, long, wise-looking, rough terrier, named 
Spice, which ran after us, had a cough, and as 
often as we came to a water, Spice, by the special 
order of his master, was let into the oarriage till 
we had crossed. His tenderness to his brute 
dependants was a striking point in the benignity 
of his character. He seemed to consult not only ; 
their bodily Avelfare, but their feelings, in the - 
human sense. He was a gentleman even to his 
dogs.’ When too roughly frolicsome, he rebuked 
them gently, so as not to mortify them, or spoil 
the natural buoyancy of their character. . 



1 


ill 
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We could extend these #oeinorabilia, but have from the left of the village towards the town of 
perhaps said enough. Maida died in October Grayleigh, were a few cottages, which had been 


1824 , and is commemorated in a sculptured figure erected for the accommodation of the labourers 
at the doorway of Abbotsford. His ^ attached upon ^ some fruit and hop growing grounds in 


master wrote an epitaph on him in Latin, which the vicinity. Lilian and I had come upon them 
lie thus Englished : iu one of our walks ; and their forlorn nncared- 

. for aspect appealed to our sympathies, and set 

Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, thinking about the possibility of a remedy. 

Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. suggested itself to us. During 

It was a sad pang for Scott, when quitting home the daytime, at this season of the year, they were 
to seek for health abroad, and which he did not all unoccupied but one, where dwelt an old 
find, to leave the pet dogs which survived Maida. woman past work, and %vho was, as she proudly 
His last orders were that they should be taken informed us, kept out of the workhouse by her 
care of. We may be permitted to join in the children. Through the medium of this old woman, 
noble eulogiimi pronounced on Scott by Willie we applied for permission to do what we could 
Laidlaw, who lived to mourn his loss, that Kind- for the absent wives and mothers, in the way 
ness of heart was positively the reigning quality of making the desolate-looking hovels more like 
of Sir Walter’s character ! w. c. homes. There seemed some difficulty in obtaining 


Beneath the sculptured form which late you wore, 
Sleep soundly, Maida, at your master’s door. 


' leave. We afterwards found that there had been 

grave deliberations as to the expediency of allow- 
THE LAST OF THE H ADDONS. ing ns the freedom of the place, there being^ all 

soits of doubts and specuktions as to our uiotives. 

OHAPIEB XiI.-ODE EXPEEIMENT. 

I WATCHED Lilian very anxiously for a few days during which slie sharp)ly questioned and cross- 


CHAPTER XXL — OUE EXPERIMENT. 


after our visit to Fairview. But although it had questioned us, she gave us to understand that it 
given her a shock to find Arthur Trafford already agreed that we might try what we could do ; 


upon such familiar terms there, whilst there had I, believe permission was given more out 

•** '■ ^4* />i-i 1^7 r\r«Tt-^r 4-/% ^ylinT- i t* r*» 4 ‘Ka’w 


hLn uo call at the cottage, nor even a message f intention was, than 

^ 11 1 • -L i anything else ; and she was cautious enough 

co-nf* tn TnrMnii»A ‘iTrar' TirAn-hAinrr sahA woe iiAt. V. . - . .. , . 


sent to inquire after our well-heing, she was not ^ to themselves tSe 

permanently depressed m consequence. I must patting a summary stop to our visits 

A ••■••fT'i »TM ■tnci'f’J/i A +f\ onxT +l-«n4- T +lTTVil-r i. _ . . .* 1 . . ■! ...I .1 .. . . . i . i . .tx ' .1 


do Arthur Traftord the justice to say that I think whenever it should please them so to do. For the 
he was ashamed of sending conventional messages present, Sally Dent gave us the key of the end 


under the circumstances, and felt that bad as cottage, which was to be duly returned when 

ii. i .j. i . * .i... ^ / • . 


silence was, it was in better taste than ^meaning- what she ungraciously termed our ^ rummaging^ 


less words. Nevertheless, his sister might have was over. 


contrived a call, had she possessed the something ‘Not as you will find much to rummage at Meg 


besides blue blood, which, in dear Mrs Tipper’s Lane’s,’ chuckled the old woman. ‘ She ain’t taken 
estimation, constitutes a gentlewoman, sufficiently any pride in her home since she had to sell her 
to recollect past kindness, and act up to her former bits of things when they were down with the 
role of being Lilian’s friend. Fortunately, Lilian fever.’ 


did not depend upon her friendship. 


It did appear rather unwarrantable to unlock 


^ ‘ Do not fear for me, Mary,’ she whispered, the door and enter the place in the absence of the 


rightly interpreting my anxious looks. 


inmates, before we had even made their acquaint- 


I did not fear for her — in the long-run. I knew ance ; but we satisfied ourselves with the hope that 
that in time she would come to be even ashamed the end 'would be found to justify the means : and 


of having given the name of love to her infatuation the very first day we contrived to leave ax^leasant 
for Arthur Trafford. But to attain that end, she indication of our intentions. 


must not be allowed to dream over the past ; and The cottage contained two rooms up-stairs, and 


I was casting about in my mind in the hope of one on the ground floor opening to the road, with 
finding some pip for piploying our time wffiich a little back scullery. Wq did not intrude into 


would be sufficiently interesting to absorb the the upper regions, contenting ourselves with 
attention of her mind as well as her hands. Pupils putting things into some sort of order in the little 

. Tt .T , . . inn* ■ ■ ■ ■ .... 1 1 ... . . i. ■ 1 . _ f* . ■ ^ •1 ■ ■ T , 1HW . « ' 


Mrs Tipper would not hear of; nor would she sitting-room. Perhaps I had better not describe 


allow us to render any assistance in the house- how very real our work was, and how hopeless at 

^ Am ..... .my..' 'XX.. .M. .A Wy J} .MyXy. ^ m. ' A ' ' f *1 k 1 ■ . ' ^ ^ .*« ' ' '»>A. 


keeping, insisting that Becky and she had no more first seemed the task we had undertaken. But we 
to do than they could very easily get thrpgh. worked with a will, enjoying many a little jest at 
Indeed Becky worked with a will ; Mrs Tipper the idea of wffiat Mrs Tipper’s astonishment would 
and she were the best of friends ; and nothing be if she could see us with our sleeves tucked up 
would have pleased them better than keeping sweeping out dirty corners, •when we were sup- 
Liliaii and me in the parlour in state, and waiting posed to be taking our daily constitutional as deco- 
upon us. ^ ^ , ^ rolls gentlewomen should. Lilian devoted herself 

Skrtunately we neither of us inclined for that to one dirty cupboard with a pertinacity which, 

■ kind of state. Lilian knew as w^ell as I did that I gravely informed her, did equal honour to her 
hers was not a nature to be nursed and petted out head and heart, considering the time it would take 
of a trouble. As* people thoroughly in earnest to make any visible improvement. Four shelves 
generally do, we soon found a way of filling up our filled with a heterogeneous collection of unwashed 
time a way which had a spice of novelty and cups and saucers, bread new and stale, scraps of 
, adventure in it, specially adapted to our present meat (some not too fresh), a jug coated with a thick 
I frame of mind. ^ fur of sour milk, dirty plates, mugs smelling of 

About a mile distant, on the high-road, leading stale beer, bits of old i^ipes, and so forth — ‘all 
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canopied o’er’ witk spiders’ webs, certainly were 
an undertaking. 

But it must not be supposed that we intended 
solely to employ ourselves in sw’eeping and clean- 
ing : no indeed ; tbe little we did in that way 
was only intended to serve as a suggestion for 
others to carry out Our ambition was to induce 
the people to begin to feel that they had homes, 
and so in time to take some little pride in keeping 
them neat themselves. 

The small amount of money which we allowed 
ourselves to spend was spent in a way which 
might not a little surprise some people. We tried 
to make the little room attractive, with an ornament 
or two, which though inexpensive, were in good 
taste and pretty in sliape and colouring — a primi- 
tive hanging slielf with two or three neatly bound 
books, a clean blind, a nicely framed print for the i 
wail, and so forth, all new and fresh and bright ; i 
a contrast with the blackened ceiling, which we 
hoped would in time suggest whitewash. Then 
we boldly challenged our hosts, as we laughingly 
termed them, with a clean hearth ; and after per- 
sisting two or three days, we were delighted to 
find that the.hint was taken — that our clean hearth- 
stone had brought about a decently brushed grate. 
By this time we were presented with the key 
of the next cottage, together with a pressing 
invitation to extend the field of our operations. 
As days went on we began to feel a little proud 
of our success, such as it was, though it could not 
he said to have been achieved without difficulty. 
In the outset, all sorts of obstacles were placed 
in our way. It took us, for. instance, some days 
to bring a certain dirty table to reason. After 
cleaning away sundry marks, such as beer-stains, 
•which offended our sense of propriety, we invari- 
ably found it as dirty as ever. A more unmanage- 
able piece of business than this obstinate old table 
is not often found. It really was depressing, as 
Lilian said, to find our efforts so entirely ignored, 
not to say set at naught ; though of course we did 
not intend to yield. We tried the effect of placing 
a little round waiter on the table, in the hope 
that its use would suggest itself ; but without 
any good result. At length I began to perceive 
that this was a case in which we were contending 
against one of the lords of creation, and that for 
some reason he considered it necessary to assert 
his independence. 

Ht’s old Jemmy Rodgers as lives with his 
darter/ explained Sally Dent, to whom I had put 
a question upon the point. ‘He says you ain’t 
a-doing all this for nothing — ^’t ain’t likely ; and 
he ain’t a-going to give in to the new ways till 
he knows for certain what ’s to come of it.’ 

‘ I should think he might be sure no harm could 
come of it’ 

‘ He ain’t so sure, Miss. Re says ’ (carefully 
fixing the responsibility upon Jemmy Rodgers) 

‘ that perhaps you only wants to make us all 
obligated to you, so as we can’t shake you off when 

you comes by-and-by a-worriting about 

‘About what?’ I asked, seeing that she hesi- 
tated to go on. 

‘Well, there; he says, most like you have 
got hold of some newfangled way for saving souls, 
and you wants to try it on we. William Marther, 
he says there ’s all sorts of new ways a-being tried 
up in London. But we are old-fashioned folks, 
and we’ve got enough to do to read our Bibles 


and ’tend to what the clergyman says. He’s a 
good kind gentleman ; and' if he worrits a bit 
about the drink and all thai^ we don’t mind it 
from he, because he shews us the texts for what 
he says, and there ’s no saying nay to tliemJ 

I very gravely assured her that I had no inten- 
tion whatever of worriting ; and that we did not, 
at anyrate for the present, even desire to make 
the acquaintance of the cottagers. 

‘But you must have so7ne reason for doing it, 
Miss ; at least Jemmy Rodgers ses so/ said Sally 
Dent, eyeing us sharply. 

‘ Tell Jemmy Rodgers that if he attended more 
to what Mr Wyatt teaches, he would not he so 
ready to doubt others,’ I replied. 

And leaving that to sink into Jemmy Rodgers’ 
heart, we cleaned away at the table again. All 
to no purpose ; that table represented Jemmy 
Rodgers’ independence of us and our help, and 
we regularly found it in the same state every 
morning. But we made up our minds that even 
! Jemmy Rodgers must have a weakness some- 
where ; and after a few diplomatic questions to 
Sally Dent, we discovered it. Once his weakness 
discovered, J emmy Rodgers was vanquished, though ; 
it cost us five shillings to do it, and he really did 
not deserve to have that much spent upon him. 
But by-and-hy perhaps, he would understand that 
it wns the victory only which had been paid for, 

A neat little bracket was placed beside the fire- 
place, and on it, Jemmy Rodgers one evening 
found a pretty stone tobacco-jar filled with good 
tobacco, and a nice new pipe. Not a little curiously, 
did we open the door the next morning. There 
was only one mark on the table, and that a 
very faint one, as a sort of feeble protest that 
Jemmy Rodgers was not to be bought ; but after 
that we were left to our own devices ; regarded, 

I think, as eccentric, but eccentric in a way that 
no one had any right to object to— something 
like children who had a fancy for playing at being 
servants. 

Be that as it may, we were beginning to be 
rewarded in the way we most cared for. There 
were unmistakable signs of a disposition to keep 
the little homes in a more orderly state ; and the 
delight our modest offerings in the way of orna- 
ment gave, was very marked as well as suggestive. 

The love -which the poor display for some little 
possession in the way of ornament, is not always, 

I think, sufficiently considered. I can only say 
that I have known one little thing of beauty, or 
even a faint and blurred image of beauty, to have 
a more refining infiuence in a cottage home than 
many would suspect. Wherever a cherished bit 
of china or what not is found, there will be also 
found some tendency towards making the' sur- 
roundings more worthy of it. 

I found that our proceedings not a little puzzled 
Mr Wyatt ; an earnest, anxious, good man, well 
known as a friend to the poor in all directions. 
He too for a time was under the impression that 
we might possibly be paving the way to introduce 
doctrinal matters, and felt it, I think, to he his 
duty to ascertain what these were. ‘It was, I 
knew, not by cbance he one morning made his 
appearance at the door of a cottage we happened 
to be at work in. I was busily engaged hammering 
in a nail for a picture, and did not turn my 
head when the sunlight streamed in through 
the open doorway, imagining that Lilian .had 
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re-entered^ slie having gone to horrow a broom I smilingly replied, as he hesitated over the name, 
from the next house. ' and so shewed me that he knew something of 

< A more wrong-headed nail than this never w^hat had occurred. At this moment Lilian came 
existed ! We must not forget nails the next time in, her skirts and sleeves tucked up, a handker- 
%ve go to Grayieigh, Lilian/ . chief tied corner- wise over her hair, and a broom 


‘ I beg your pardon/ 

I turned hastily round and met the eyes of Mr 


in her hand. 

‘We really must contrive to squeeze a better 


Wyatt. Descending from the chair, as gracefully broom than this out of next week^s allowance, 
as might be, with due regard to its ricketiness, I Mary; it won’t go into the corners a hit/ (We 


offered iny hand, 


had agreed to restrict ourselves to spending only 


‘ How do you do, Mr Wyatt? We are not quite so much a week upon our protegees, leaving the 
strangers, I think ? ^ rest to our own ingenuity.) ‘We cannot make 

‘Ho, indeed/ he replied, looking not a little brooms, you know ; and oh/ 

relieved. Though in the interests of his poor, he ‘Mr Wyatt, Lilian/ 

had made up his mind to find out who and what He gave her a low bow in return for hers, and 
%vG w'ere, he was too much a gentleman to enjoy I fancied that I understood why he was a trifle 
doing it. I knew afterwards that he had feared more embarrassed with her than with me. Lilian 
having to do battle with some lady with objection- had never looked more lovely than she did thus, 
able view’s and an objectionable "way of advocating her refined order of beauty idealising her working 
them ; and it was therefore natural enough he dress. The clear, deep-blue e^^'es, hair of un- 
should be a great deal relieved to see one of the purchasable gold, the soft rosy cheeks, and white 
members of his small congregation. ^ As I have delicately rounded arms bared to the elbow, w’hat 
said elsewhere, Lilian and I had, in the pros- a charming picture it was ! I do not think I 
perous days, preferred attending the primitive little would even have dispensed with the little stray 
church on the road to Grayieigh, to going to the black, which had perched itself at the edge of a 
newly built and more highly decorated church on dimple, much more effectively than anything in 
the hill. And as the congregation consisted mostly the way of a patch could do it. One might 
of labouring people and the small shopkeepers in,, have imagined her the beautiful Princess who 
the village, it was natural that the appearance of w^ent as serving-maid in the Ogre’s castle, pro- 
tvro strangers should attract some attention, wdiich tected only by her goodness and innocence — all- 
had led to his introducing himself, and a pleasant sufficient protectors in fairy tales, and more than 
acquaintance springing up between us. ^ they are always allowed to be in real life-— to 
It was this little church which the inmates of the obtain the release of her captive father. She was 
Home,’ as it was gracefully designated, attended ; so natural too, and devoid of all attempts to attract ; 
sitting in the organ-loft, where they were out of and only sensitive as a pure good girl, with a 

I range of curious eyes ; a consideration for which delicate sense of truth and honour, is sensitive. 

! I aftervrards found they were indebted to Mr ‘You have heard what we are attempting here, i 
I lYyatt. We had frequently passed them on their Mr Wyatt V I asked, 

road to church ; and I had been painfully struck by ‘ Yes ; ’ slowly and awkwardly. ‘ But I am not 

the hopeless, not to say sullen and discontented altogether sure that I understand your plan.’ 
aspect of most of the women, as they filed slowly I gave him a little explanation of what our 
along, the matron’s rich silks and velvets in too intentions -were; and he listened gravely and 
marked a contrast to the ugliness of her charge’s politely, though I could see that I did not entirely 
which I thought savoured unnecessarily of succeed in proselytising him. He was ready 
prison uniform for those who were supposed to enough to give us credit for good intentions ; but 
be struggling to free themselves from past asso- when -we were bold enough to ask his opinion as 
ciations. ^ ^ to our succeeding, he acknowledged that he had 

Then I -was disappointed that, occasional not much hope of our being able to do permanent 
smile ^ and word, as we stood aside for them to good. And when Lilian a little triumphantly told 
pass into the porch, should be considered an him about our success with Jemmy Rodgers, he 
offence by the matron, as it so evidently was. smilingly pointed out that that was a success which 
And I could not see why I should not offer a had been purchased. In truth he confessed that 
few violets I was carrying, which the eyes of one he belonged to the old school, and did not take 
of the wonien seemed to ask for as we passed them kindly to innovations. 

one morning in the road. ^ ^ ‘I do not, for example, like seeing a lady doing 

‘I am to give ’em back, Miss/ she exclaimed, such work as Miss Maitland is doing for people 
jcunning after me and putting them into my hand, who have quite enough time to keep their own 
‘It’s against rules, please — that is, the mistress homes clean and neat, if they would oxily do so, 
says I mustn’t have them.’ instead of going down to spend their spare hours 

‘Well, I cannot present you with the beautiful at the village ale-house.’ 
sky, and that lark’s song, and the glorious sun- ‘ But we are hoping to get them to do that, Mr 
shine, for they are yours already ; but please take Wyatt,’ said Lilian. ‘ We are trying to make the 
my good- wishes and give me yours/ homes more attractive than the ale-houses/ 

She stood gazing at me a moment, then turned ‘1 can only hope you will succeed, Miss Mervyn.’ 

and ran back. ‘ Well, I call it a tiny bit of success to get Meg 

TT * continued Mr Wyatt, ^ a surprise. Miss Lane, as they call her, to brighten her fire-grate 

Haddon. I did not at all expect to find you to and clean her window, 
be one of the mysterious ladBes I have of late ‘ Pui’chased,’ he replied, smilingly, 
tord so much about from the cottagers here. Is But I could see that he advanced his objections 
Mbs . Tkr - •» 7 . . hesitatingly and doubtfully ; and I felt that he 

xes; Miss Maitland is the other delinquent,’ would be ready enough to acknowledge that we 
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^ It is what I never hoped for — to see my darling 
get over it so well as this I ^ confided near Mrs 
Tipper to me. 

‘ They cannot at anyrate call her broken-hearted 
at present/ was my clxeerful rejoinder, 

^ JSTo, indeed, dear. I shall begin now to hope 
that by-and-by some one more worthy of her may 
have a chance; and I shall yet live to see my 
Lilian’s children about me. — And you too will be 
thinking of getting married presently, dear?’ with 
what I fancied was an inquiring glance. 

I murmured something to the effect that perhaps 
my time would come; even then shrinking a 
little nervously from entering into details. 

‘ Of course it will, dear ; and Lilian’s too. 
Already there is Mr Wyatt making all sorts of 
excuses for finding his way to the cottage. A nice 
gentleman ; isn’t he, dear— shews what brings him 
so plain too ; doesn’t he ?’ 

Yes, he did shew it plainly ; no doubt of that 
If he did not already love Lilian, he was on the 
very verge of it. But that was not at all in accord- 
ance with my hopes. 

‘ You forget Mr Wentworth/ I put in smilingly. 
She iookecTup into my face ipr a moment ; then 
bent over her knitting again, as I went on : ^ I 
think you must have guessed what brings him so 
often down here now ? ’ 

' Yes, Mary ; yes, I have, dear.’ 

« 'And so have I ; hut I suppose it’s early days 
for talking of it yet.’ 

' Very well, dear ; you know best about that, 
of course. I will only say that Eobert Wentworth 
is a great favourite of mine.’ 

' That is because he is so good, auntie/ said 
LEian, who had caught the last words as she 
entered the room. 'He is the very best and kindest 
friend we have known.’ 

' The very best, dearie ? ’ I asked. 

She fiushed to her temples ; then, after a mo- 
ment, repeated in a low clear tone : 'The very 
best and kindest, Mary.’ 

T was quite satisfied. Ho love-lorn damsel 
could talk in that way. Arthur Trafford no longer 
disturbed her peace. Everything was going on 
favourably for Eobert Wentworth ; and the sooner 
poor Mr Wyatt was allowed to perceive, the real 
state of the case, the better for his future p^ace. 

Two months had glided thus pleasantly away. 
There was now only one shadow upon Lilian’s 
mind, though that -was an abiding one. The wrong 
done to the innocent mother was not likely to be 
forgotten by her child. It was that, and not the 
loss of her lover, which caused the soft yearning 
regretful expression that still lingered in the 
beautiful blue eyes. 

Fortunately, we had accustomed ourselves to 
think of Arthur Trafford as Miss Farrar’s lover, 
before the news reached, us that it was so ; and 1 
was very proud of Lilian’s calm reception of it 
After that, it was easy to get over the additional 
information that the marriage was arranged to 
take place very shortly. 

Marian adopted the tone — I think I knew by 
whom it was suggested — of Arthur Trafford having 
been badly treated by Lilian, who had cruelly 
cast him off ; and that made matters easier for us 
all. As Mariaii said, Lilian could not blame her 
for accepting one whom she herself had rejected. 
Hor had she had any misgivings about his love. 
Fortunately for her own peace, Ae did* not suspect 


were right, whenever we could prove that 'we were ; 
and we did not despair of that in time. Moreover, 
he had now no fear of our attempting to disturb 
the faith of his flock. 

We came off a great deal better with Mr Wyatt 
than with the district visitors at the. cottages j 
though even they recognised the wisdom of nonr 
interference, and*kept Soof, paying their weeklv 
visits in the afternoons when we had retired. 
Nevertheless, we quite understood why we were 
always finding certain tracts of a very decided 
tendency xflaced in our way, had old Sally Dent 
not informed us that we were regarded as not 
being quite ' safe.’ We just worked^ on, and did 
not intrude ourselves upon the residents at the 
cottages ; not even knowing them by sight, and 
making a ditour on our way to church on Sundays, 
for the purpose of avoiding them. 


CHAPTER XXir. — ^MORE WEAK THAN WICKED. 

Eobert Wentworth took good care that our time 
should not hang heavily upon our hands when we 
%vere at home, urging us to work, and keeping us 
well supplied with books, such as he had gradually 
got me into the habit of reading — books which 
required some little mental exercise for their 
proper appreciation. Moreover, he demanded notes, 
a paraphrase, or criticism, upon all we read ; being 
very exacting about our getting thoroughly to the 
root of the subject treated upon, and having no 
mercy upon what he termed a slovenly habit of 
thinking. 

We were much amused at the tests he gave us, 
and the. impossibility of throwing dust in his eyes. 
If Lilian wrote my thoughts upon a subject, and I 
hers, he detected which belonged to which with an 
unerring readiness which proved that our minds 
were as open books to him. The very difference 
in his treatment of us when he found us flagging, 
bantering — ^not to say taunting — me, and encourag- 
ing Lilian, I now think was a proof that he knew 
the kind of spur we each needed. And although I 
believed that he was doin|| all this for Lilianas sake, 
I was none the less grateful for the benefit it was 
to me. At his suggestion, Lilian was doing a little 
French with me, for which she gave me Germfi-n.; 
whilst our sketch-books were not allowed to lie 
entirely unused. All this, with what dear Mrs 
Tipper called our long walks— -she did not as yet 
know how our mornings were employed — sent us 
healthily tired each night to bed. 

Eobert Wentworth came down twice and some- 
times three times during the week ; and after we 
had given him a ristme of the work we had done 
in the interval, we finished the evenings with 
music and singing. Lilian’s voice was not her 
least charm. Then would come some triumph of 
dear Mrs Tipper’s skill in the way of little appe- 
tising dainties for our substantial tea, and after- 
wards Lilian and I went along the lanes with him 
as far as the stile, which separated them from the 
'fields, in the summer moonlight, bidding him good- 
night there. 

It was a pleasant life, though at the time I 
naturally could not think it the pleasantest ; it was 
merely the pleasant peaceful prelude — ^the, so to 
speak, preparation for the fuller life to come. But 
best of all, Lilian was beginning to enter into it 
with real enjoyment, less as a life lived from duty 
than from love. 
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that Arthur Trafford’s love for her was less than 
hers for Mio. And the readiness with which he 
had transferred his affections was interpreted in 
the same convenient way. ^The truth is, he had 
not seen me when he engaged himself to Lilian/ 
she confided to me in a little aside. * You 
knew he admired me from the very first ; now, 
didn't you, Miss Haddon T I don't blame you now 
for being cross about his paying me such compli- 
ments when he was engaged to Lilian ; he really 
couldn’t help it, poor fellow 1 And I do believe 
that if Lilian had played her cards well, he would 
have acted honourably to her ; he says he should. 
But you can’t blame me for being glad things have 
turned out as they have, neither. Caroline says 
only envious people would blame me.’ 

I really did not much blame her. I suppose she 
acted up to her perception in the matter j and I 
Icnow she meant now to be good-natured. I will 
do her the justice to say she was honestly glad to 
find that Lilian shewed no sign of distress at the 
engagement, 

‘ If you had been miserable or disagreeable about 
it, I don’t know what I should have done, dear,’ 
she said with engaging confidence. ‘ It would be 
like that stor 3 ’'in the what ’s-its-name, you know, 
two sisters in love with the same man. Though I 
don’t think — I’m sure I shouldn’t have poisoned 
you. I expect I sliould have joined your hands, 
and then died of a broken heart sentimentally. 

At which Lilian broke into a smile, and Marian 
was satisfied. In truth, no one could now have 
imagined Lilian a love* sick damsel, so improved 
was she in health and spirits by our present life. 

Marian was very pressing with us to be present 
at the wedding, which was to be a very grand one, 
she told us. 

‘But I tell Caroline, I shan’t care for it a bit if 
Lilian won’t be first bridesmaid. And it shouldn’t 
cost you a pennj^ clear/ she urged. ‘Everything 
of the very best, and made at Madame Michaud, 
if you will only say you will come 1 ’ 

But Lilian was firm ; and then Marian tried the 
effect of her persuasive powers upon jMrs Tipper. 

‘ You really must, aunt. It would look worse 
for you to stop away than even for Lilian — my 
own aunt !’ 

But Mrs Tipper also shewed that it was not to 
be thought of ; and Marian at length came to the 
conclusion that their refusal arose from their sense 
of the wrong done to Lilian’s mother ; though she 
was quite as much at a loss to account for tliat as 
for everything else we did. 

‘I don’t see why you should be so put out 
about a thing which can’t be helped. When it 
was thought that it was my Ma who had been 
taken in, I behaved sensibly about it ; and why 
can’t Lilian and you do the same f 

Great preparations "were being made for the 
event ; and a great deal of company — ‘ Caroline’s ’ 
friends — was constantly at ■ Fairview. Rumours 
reached us that the bridegroom expectant was 
not in very good health ; indeed it was said that 
the marriage was being hastened on that account, 
a change of climate having been recommended for 
a while. 

I saw Mm once only before his marriage, and 
"that happened by chance. Had Lilian really 
suffered from his desertion of her — had I felt 
any desire to see her avenged — I must have been 
satisfied. As it was I felt almost inclined to 


pity him, as more w^eak tlian wicked. I do not 
believe that any utterly bad man would be as 
heartily ashamed of himself as^ Arthur Traflbrd 
appeared to be when he saw Lilian for the first 
time after his approaching marriage with ‘Miss 
Farrar ’ was announced. 

The Fairview party were attending morning 
service at the little church to which Lilian and 
I went. I do not think ^ that they had the 
slightest expectation of seeing us there; since 
they could not know that we should choose the 
long walk to that out-of-the-way little church, in 
preference to attending the one in the village. 
Most probably they went there for the drive, or 
perhaps to create a little sensation, which ]\Iiss 
Farrar was candid enough to acknowledge she had 
a penchant for doing. 

They ’were sheAvn into the best pew, as befitted 
people who had arrived in state, the old clerk 
himself seeing that their wants in the way of 
hassocks and hymn-books were duly supplied, 
before signing to his subordinate to cease jjulling 
the bell, and stepping back into the vestry for Mr 
Wyatt, whom he always carefully buttoned into 
his reading-desk before shutting himself up in his 
own square box beneath. How thankful I felt 
that although Arthur Trafford could see Lilian, 
she was so placed that she could not see him. 
I was glad too that he should see her thus — 
shewing no traces of suffering from Ms desertion, 
her face blooming with the delicate rose-tint of 
health, and its wiiole expression calm, and sweet, 
and pure; whilst she joined in the service in away 
which betokened no wandering thoughts, uncon- 
scious of the eyes bent upon her half in shame, 
half in regret. He was surprised, I fancied even 
disagreeably so, to find his loss borne so calmly as 
this. And though he no doubt persuaded himself 
that he was glad to see that his desertion had not 
permanently injured her, his vanity was wounded. 

It was just as well that the bride-Mect had 
no misgivings about herself, and was too much 
occupied in admiring some bracelets, which I 
suppose she was wearing for the first time, to 
notice the direction of her lover’s eyes. She did 
not perceive us where we sat, and I contrived to 
whisper a few words so as to draw Lilian’s atten- 
tion from them, as they passed down the aisle on 
their way out. They had driven away before she 
knew that they had been there, and I was rejoiced 
to find that her walk home was none the less 
enjoyed for my telling her of it. 

The following evening Lilian was seated at the 
piano trying a new song which Robert Wentworth 
had brought down with him. He was standing 
by her side, listening attentively and critically, 
stopping her every now and then, to make her go 
over the ground again, frankly pointing out defects 
of style or what not, as his habit was with all we 
did 4 A glorious July evening. 

The world’s comforter, with weary gait. 

His day’s hot task has ended in the west. 

I was sitting at the open window, my eyes turned 
towards the hill-side, bathed in the glory of depart- 
ing' day, my mind attuned to Lilian’s music, and 
reflecting the couleur cle rose of the scene outside. 

I was indulging myself with a peep into dream- 
land, though a little doubtfully, and somewhat as 
an interloper, liable at any time to be warned off 
the enchanted ground, which, in my self-conscious- 
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ness, I told myself youth alone has a right to enter, 
when rny attention was attracted towards Becky, 
standing at the door and beckoning me out of the 
room. 

‘ A letter for you, Miss ; just come by the 
evening post,^ she whispered, slipping it into my 
hand "when I joined her outside. I noticed that 
Becky always called me aside to ^ give ^ me the 
foreign letters now ; as though she intuitively felt 
that i should prefer to receive them when alone. 

I thanked her with a look ; and hastily catching 
up my garden-hat, slipped by the w’indow and out 
at the gate, unobserved ; then hurried down the 
lane to read my precious letter at the stile, in the 
red glory of the sunset. 

A letter from Philip— and what a letter!— 
^ My wife — my dear wife. At last I am setting my 
face homewards’ 

Ah, well ; I think I will tell the rest in my own 
words. I have been chary of quoting Philip’s 
letters hitherto, and they shall be sacred still. 
Enough for me to say that his affairs were defi- 
nitely settled at last. He loved me — he did love 
me — in a way which it made me humble to think 
of; humble, and proud, and glad, with all a 
woman’s strength and depth. Ah Philip, for 
once I was satisfied for your sake ; it was some- 
thing stronger, and deeper, and more enduring 
than a girl’s love awaiting you I 

How tenderly he -wrote about the pain which 
the long waiting had cost him ! How tenderly he 
dwelt upon what he termed my unselfishness in 
acceding to the delay ! How rejoiced he seemed 
to be at last able to claim me — ' me,’ I repeated, 
nodding pleasantly at a wild rose peeping round 
the hedge. ‘ You wouldn’t imagine it, I daresay, 
but it is true, nevertheless.’ 

Philip had never written like this before ; never 
until now had it been so evident how much the 
long waiting had cost him. Whilst I had some- 
times tormented myself with fears lest the sepa- 
ration should at length have become a matter of 
course to him, he had been silently rebelling.- , I 
could only judge how much by the sudden revul- 
..sion — the contrast in his tone now that the waiting 
was at an end. 

Pie had made enough to satisfy us two, without 
any more ^ money-grubbing,’ as he termed it. He 
would have nearly two thousand a year %vhen he 
had retired from the partnership and all was 
settled. We could now live the life we had 
dreamt of in the old times, with the gratification 
of knowing that we had earned it. Any time 
after the middle of next month he might be 
expected. ^ And you must amuse yourself in the 
meantime in deciding where we are to pitch our 
tent. Look about for a house after your own heart 
for us to settle down in and so forth, and so forth. 
Was ever woman so blessed ! My whole being 
steeped in happiness, I clasped my hands upoii 
the top bar of the stile and tried to offer up a 
thanksgiving. What had I done to deserve all 
the happiness showered upon me ? What was I 
that I should be so blessed J But mental prayer 
was not enough. There was the irresistible desire 
to give as well as receive, which is experienced 
in all seasons of great joy. Who can love one 
truly without being in more sympathy with all 
humanity 1 I only know that I felt I could not 
bear my happiness aright until I had, so to speak, 
consecrated it by some act of love. 


I slipped my letter into the bosom of my dress, 
turned down the lane wdiich ran at riglit angles 
with that leading from the cottage, and walked 
swiftly on. On I went, without thinking whither ; 
yielding to the impulse upon me, without pausing 
to ask myself how’ far I should have to go, or 
what I should find to do in those silent lanes. 
Was some subtle influence at work with me, of 
which at the time I was not conscious ? Was 
some guardian spirit leading me towards an end it 
was not necessary for me to see ? I only know 
that I shall never believe it was only chance which 
led me to a certain spot that night 1 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 

THEIR MANUPACTUEE. 

TweinTTY-seven years ago the first submarine cable 
was laid across the Strait of Dover. This was a 
single copper wire covered in gutta-percha, which 
parted next day ; and the first practicable sub- 
marine cable was laid in 1851, on the same route. 
Since then the progress of ocean telegraphy has 
been extraordinary ; no fewer than six cables 
spanning the Atlantic bed — five to North America 
(although these are not all working), and one to 
South America by way of Madeira and Pernam- 
buco. And so extensive is the already existing 
network of foreign cables, that when Asia is united 
to America by cabling the Pacific, the electric girdle 
round the world will be complete from east to 
west, as it now is between north and south. 

In this great development of telegraphy our 
countrymen have unquestionablj'' furnished both 
the lion’s share of the work and the capital. The 
cables have nearly all been manufactured in Lon- 
don, which is the headquarters of telegraphy. 

The principal parts of a submarine cable are : 
the conductor; the insulator; and the protector or 
sheathing. The conductor, as its name implies, is 
the wire which conducts or conveys the electric cur- 
rent from one place to another. It corresponds to the 
iron wire of our ordinary open air or land lines of 
telegraph. Along this wire, as is well known, the 
current from the battery at the station from which 
the message is being sent travels to the station 
receiving the message, where it passes to the earth, 
and appears to return through the earth to the 
battery again ; thus completing its circuit There 
are two distinct parts of the circuit which the 
current has to traverse — ^namely, the outgoing part, 
represented by the wire or conductor; and the 
return part, represented by the earth itself ; and 
inasmuch as these two parts must be kept distinct 
and apart throughout their length, the wire which 
is laid along the earth’s surface must be kept apart 
from the earth, to secure which the conductor is 
entirely surrounded with an imulator. In land 
lines, erected on posts overhead, the wire is sepa- 
rated or insulated from the earth by the air, which 
is, when dry, the most perfect insulator known; 
and at the points of support, contact with the 
earth is prevented by the use of porcelain, stone- 
ware, or vulcanite ^insulators,’ to which the 
conducting wire is fastened. 

An insulator is a non-conducting substance, im- 
pervious, so to speak, to electricity. It is the 
theoretical antipodes of a conductor. While the 
conductor is a substance through or over which 
electricity flows freely, the insulator will neither 
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permit electricity to pass tlirougli its mass nor over getKer witH this or similar pitchy compounds, the 
its surface. It can. therefore he used as a means conductor and the insulator form a solid core 
of confining electricity to a conductor, and pre- expanding and contracting together, 
venting it from escaping to other conductors in The insulator is always either of gutta-percha 
the neighbourhood. In short it can he made to or india-rubber, but most frequently the former ; 
insulate or isolate the particular conductor from and it is of course essential that there shall he no 
all other conductors. Its us^ ’ in a submarine fiaw or defect, such as an air-bubble or steam- vesi- 
cabie is to confine the electric current to the cie, or hair or thread inclosed so as to deteriorate 
conductor or wire, so that it travels along it its insulating properties. To guard against such 
from one station* to the other without escaping accidents, it is usual to apply a series "of coatings 
to the water, and through that to the earth to make up the total thickness of the insulator, 
(which, as we have already said, is the neigh- Accordingly, when one coating has cooled, a layer 
bouring conductor, and the return part of the of Ohatterton^s Compound is applied to it, and 
circuit) on its way. It is therefore of course another coating overlaid, and so on, until the 
important that there shall be no flaw in the required amount of insulating material has been 
insulator, and in order to protect it from strain put on. 

and violence, it is covered with a strong guard or Whether the insulating substance is gutta-percha 
sheathing. This outer sheathing or protector, which or india-rubber, there is generally wound round it 
is composed of twisted metal strands, is purely a serving of untarred hemp or jute yarn, which has 
mechanical Only the conductor and the insulator either been tanned or soaked in brine as a preser- 
are concerned in the electrical requirements of the vative. This is to act as a x^aclding or cushion for 
cable. the iron sheathing or protector next to be applied. 

The conductor is invariably of copper wire, This serving is applied in the following ^Yay. A 
that metal being chosen because, next to silver, circular disc or frame, carrying on one face a series 
which is of course too expensive, it is the best of bobbins which hold the threads of the yarn, is 
metallic conductor of electricity. The metals, as kept revolving. The core is made to pass through 
distinguished from most other minerals, are a hole in the centre of this disc, and the threads 
excellent conductors of electricity ; that is to are wound spirally round it as the disc revolves, 
say, they oppose relatively less resistance to the The iron wires of the sheathing, which com- 
‘ passage of the electric current through their pletely inclose and cover the served core, are 
mass. There is an economy of power in using wound on by the powerful ^ cable machines,^ 
a good conductor for the telegraphic line. The whose operation is so interesting a feature in 
current is less weakened when the resistance to a visit to a cable factory. The great revolving 
its passage along the line of wire is less, and disc, seven or eight feet in diameter, is set round 
it is therefore capable of more powerful effects with iron bobbins filled with the iron sheathing 
throughout the route, and consequently at the wires. These bobbins are suspended on the face 
other end. The conductivity or conducting of the disc, so that as the disc revolves they 
power of a wire increases with the thickness always preserve their fixed position with respect 
of the wire ; and therefore by taking a thicker to the earth. In this way the wires themselves 
wire of ^ a more common metal than copper are not twisted round their own axes as they 
(such as iron), the resistance to the passage of the are laid on the core. These wires are generally 
current may be made as small as when a thin of the best homogeneous iron wire, that is, fa 
copper wire is employed. But it is important that wire intermediate in quality between iron and 
the conductor of a submarine cable, especially of steel, and uniting some of the toughness of the 
a long one, should be of as fine dimensions as former to the strength of the latter. They are 
possible, in order to economise insulating material sometimes themselves covered with a serving of 
and sheathing, and reduce the total weight of the the best tarred Manilla hemp ; sometimes laid on 
finished line. Therefore the advantages in point in single wires abutting against each other, so as to 
of price of iron wire over cox)per in the first place, form a smooth and com|)iete casing for the cable ; 
would be greatly overbalanced by the increased and sometimes they are applied in strands of three 
cost of insulating and sheathing it. It is of the wires, each abutting against each other. The 
greatest importance that the copper wire of the composite sheathing of hemp and iron is usually 
cable should be as pure as possible, for the. slightest applied to the deep-sea portion of a cable where, 
trace of arsenic or other foreign element is sufli- in laying, a union of lightness and strength is 
cient to hamper, in some mysterious way, the swift demanded, and where, when once laid, the cable is 
course of the subtle current, and very materially not likely to be molested. The single- wire sheath- 
to weaken the conducting power of the wire. ing is applied to cables to be laid in shallower 


sake of greater flexibility and less risk of breakage, and on sea-beaches. The light-sheathed cable is 
it is generally made in the form of a strand of called ^main’ or ‘deep-sea cable the medium is 
three or more, and frequently of seven wires ; six called ‘intermediate and the heavy-sheathed cable 
set round a central one. The wires are wound is called ‘shore-end.^ There is seldom more of the 
together in a spiral strand, and their interstices last than ten or twelve miles, to carry the cable 
filled with an adhesive substance called Chatter- well out of reach of the abrasion of storm-shifted 
ton^s Compound, a mixture of resin,, gutta-percha, boulders and coast anchorage. The intermediate 
and Stockholm tar. ^ This compound not only usually extends until deep vrater has been reached, 
renders the strand solid, and, impervious to water, where the deep-sea portion takes its place. These 
but also acts as an adhesive , connection be- three types of cable are connected together by 
tween the copper ^ conductor itself and the insu- ‘ taper pieces.’ The core is of course uniform 
lator with which it is to he coated. Bound to- throughout the entire length of the cable j but the 
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taper pieces serve to connect the dijfferent types of induced charge attract each other, the former 
sheathing artistically and soundly with each other, travels less swiftly along the wire ; it is held back, 
The intermediate cable generally has its sheathing as it were, by the retarding influence of the earth’s 
wires covered with a serving of mineral pitch, induced charge ; or in other words has a tendency 
silica, and hemp of a coarse quality, in order to to ooze out of the cable instead of travelling 
ward off as long as possible the dissolving action uninterruptedly to the other end. It is of eon- 
of the sea-water. sequence, therefore, to ascertain the inductive 

The cable being thus finished at the manufac- capacity of a cable ; as the less it is, the greater 
tory, it is coiled into large iron tanks, and there will the speed of signalling be. 


immersed in brine until it is shipped for transport 
and laying. 


The resistances and capacity of a cable are 
usually tested, according to the standards of resist- 


All the materials of a submarine cable are ance and capacity — that is, with the ohrn, meg-ohm, 
carefully watched and tested— -the iron wire, for and micro-farad — ^by measuring the strength of an 
stretching, twisting, and brealdng stress, and the electric current passing through the cable, by 
core for all its electric properties. The special means of an instrument called the galvanometer, 
properties of every knot or mile of the core are or current measurer. Its principle depends upon 
chronicled, so that a complete account of every the fact, discovered by Oersted, the famous Copen- 
part of the cable is preserved during its progress hagen philosopher, that when a current is sent 
of manufacture. And after it is made, it is along a wire in the neighbourhood of a freely 
tested electrically every day, to see that no suspended magnetic needle, the needle will be 
change takes place in its electric qualities, deflected into a new position, and this position 
These electric tests are three in number : For will be to right or to left according as the current 
resistance — the resistance of the copper wire to tlie of one land or the other is sent through the 
passage of the current. For inductive capacity wire. Moreover, the amount of deflection will 
—-the amount of charge or quantity of electricity be directly proportional to the strength of the 
which the cable will take up. For insulation current This great discovery, which gave an 
resistance — the insulating power of the gutta- incalculably great impetus to the progress of the 
percha coating. telegraph, is, the theoretical basis of the galvano- 

These tests are made by direct comparison with meter. One form of this instrument, used to test 
units, just as bodies are weighed by comparison submarine cables, is called the ^ reflecting galvano- 
with a pound or unit of weight. The unit of meter,’ and is the invention of Sir William Thom- 
electric resistance is the ohm ; so called after the son. The wire through which the current to he 
celebrated German physicist and electrician Ohm. measured is made to pass, consists of a great many 
The^ ohm is the resistance of a certain length of turns of silk-covered or insulated copper of a very 
platinum-silver wire determined by a Committee flne gauge, forming a hollow coil, in the heart of 
of the British Association. Multiples of the ohm which a very diminutive magnetic needle is sns- 
are readily obtained, and these are arranged and pended by a gossamer-hke filament of floss silk, 
made up into what are called resistance-hoxes — the This magnet (or magnets, for there are generally 
practical tool of the electrician, A resistance-box more than one) carries a tiny circular mirror, the 
usually contains coils of platinum-silver wire of whole arrangement of magnets and mirror being 
from five thousand ohms downwards to single ohms no longer than (m). A beam of light is thrown 
or fractions of an ohm, • It is with this finely from a lamp in front on to the mirror, and reflected 
graduated tool that the electrician compares the back again on to a graduated pasteboard scale, 
resistance, or in other words ascertains the con- When the current to fie measured is sent through- 


ducting power of the cable. 


out the coiled wire surrounding the magnets^ they 


The unit of measurement of the i7uulaHon resist-^ are turned horizontally on their former position, 
a7i€e of the cable is a very high multiple of the and the mirror is inclined round with them, so 
ohm, called the meg-ohm or million-ohms ; for that the reflected beam of light is moved along 
inasmuch as the insulator is, technically speaking, the scale, the distance to whicn it is moved being 
a non-conductor, its office is to exercise the a measure of the current strength, 
necessary resistance to the escape of the current. Kow wffien the current from a given batterer or 
The unit for capacity is called a micro-farad source of electricity is made to pass through wires 
or millionth part of the Farad, which derives of different resistances, the strength of the current 
its name from Faraday, and represents a certain which will pass through these wires can be made 
qxmitity of electricity. The practical tool for a measure of their resistances ; and therefore, when 
the micro-farad is a contrivance called a co7i- the current from a particular battery is sent 
denser, a description of which, without the aid through the conductor of the cable or to test 
of drawings, w^oiild be too technical for our the insulator, and in each case measured by the 
readers. A submarine cable, is itself, however, g£dvanometer, and. compared with the current 
a particular form of such a condenser. The from the same source which will flow through the 
copper wire is one of the opposed conductors,, units of comparison, the copper resistance and 
the sheathing, earth, and sea- water form the insulation resistance can be obtained, 
other, and these are separated from each' other In a somewhat similar way the capacity— -the 
by the insulating coating of gutta-percha* It is a armunt of electricity which a, cable will take — is 
curious fact that when a charge of electricity is compared with the capacity of a standard con- 
communicated to the copper wire of a cable, denser or measure of capacity. The opposite plates 
it induces a charge of an opposite kind in. the or sjxeets of the condenser are charged by a par- 
earth outside. This inductive property of an ticular battery ; and as these charges are eager to 
insulated wire contiguous to the earth has an flow into each other and unite, but are held apart by 
important bearing on practical telegraphy ; for the insulator, they may be allowed to do so through 
inasmuch as the communicated charge and the a wire or other conductor. The discharge of the 
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opposite electricities into one another sets up a 
short powerful cnnent in this wire, and its strength 
is proportional to the quantity of electricity dis- 
charged ; that is, to the capacity of the condenser. 
If the coil of the galvanometer he substituted for 
this discharging wire, the strength of this discharge 
will be measured by the deflection of the gleam of 
light on the scale. By charging alternately, there- 
fore, the condenser and the cable from the same 
battery, and observing their respective discharges 
by means of the galvanometer, the capacities of 
the cable and condenser are compared. 

The speed of signalling through a submarine 
cable, that is to say the number of words per 
minute that can be transmitted through it, varies 
with the resistance of its conductor, its inductive 
capacity, and its length ; and it is by a considera- 
tion of these properties, together with weight and 
cost of material, that its form and dimensions are 
designed ; and on this interesting subject we may 
have a few words to say in a future paper. 


LIFE IN ST KILDA. 

FIRST PAPER. 

Fob the following interesting account of the island 
of St Kilda, we are indebted to Mr, J, Sands, a 
gentleman who has more than once visited the 
rock, and who upon one occasion was detained 
there for several months by stress of weather. As 
will be seen by his narrative — the first portion of 
which w^e now offer to our readers — he utilised his 
opportunities for observing not only the manners 
and customs of the natives, but many curious facts 
connected with the natural history and even the 
archaeology of the islet. With these few words of 
preface, we leave Mr Sands to tell his story. 

Far out in the Atlantic — forty-nine miles west 
from Obe in the Sound of Harris, and forty- 
three from Shillay in the Outer Hebrides — 
there is a group of islands, evidently of vol- 
canic origin, the largest of which, called Hirta 
by the inhabitants, and St Kilcla by strangers, 
contains a small community who speak Gaelic 
only, and have all Highland names. This island, 
which is about three miles long by two broad, 
is bounded on the north-east and south-w'est by 
enormous precipices that rise like walls out of the 
sea. These cliffs are frequented by vast numbers 
of sea-fowl ; by puffins, cormorants, guillemots, 
auks, and other birds. A species of gull called 
the fulmar also abounds, and is of great value 
to the inhabitants, who salt the flesh for food 
in winter and sell the oil and feathers. St Kilcla 
is the only island in Great Britain where that 
bird breeds. About three miles to the north- 
east of St Kilda is an island called Boreray, which 
is the great resort of solan-geese, which also 
frequent the stacks or isolated rocks adjacent. 

The population of St Kilda numbers at present 
seventy-five souls. It was considerably larger 
some tw’o centuries ago. Where the community 
originally came from no one knows. Their early 
history is lost in darkness ; but it can be traced 
back to the fourteenth century. In 1697 Martin, 
visited the island, and wrote a quaint but faithful 
account of it. At present there is no regular com- 
munication between St Kilda and any other place 
except by a boat called ‘the smack,’ which is sent 
out by the proprietor (MacLeod of MacLeod) twice 


a year — namely in summer and autumn, to col- 
lect the rents, to carry away the produce, and to 
furnish supplies. Some bold yachtsman generally 
pays the island a hurried visit about the end of 
summer ; but as the anchorage is dangerous, he 
seldom or never remains more than two or three 
hours. Some of the natives have been as far as 
Lewis, Harris, and Uist, "and surprise the others 
with tales of the wonders they have seen in those 
distant places ; a man with a wooden leg having 
apparently created the greatest interest. But the 
majority have never been farther than Boreray. 

No people can be more isolated or less indebted 
to their neighbonrs for example or instruction in 
the ways of civilised life. Notwithstanding this, 
it will be difficult to find a better-behaved com- 
munity— one more pious, sober, industrious, polite, 
and hospitable. 

I had always a great desire to see this Ultima 
TJmle, and in 1875 the proprietor’s factor agreed to 
give me a passage in his smack to the island. On 
the 3d of June I landed, and at my own desire 
^as left behind when the smack sailed from the 
bay on the 6th. I remained on St Kilda about 
seven weeks, .and passed the time in rambling 
about the island, trying to learn Gaelic, making 
excursions to the other islands in the boats along 
with the natives, and in visiting them in their 
homes. I lived in a house by myself and cooked 
my owm food. I had a set of bagpipes with me 
and a flute, and w'hen threatened with nielan- ; 
choly cheered myself with a tune on these instru- 
ments. I bought some biscuits, oatmeal,' &c,, and 
a sheep or tw’o, and the w^omen kept me supplied 
gratis with turf for my fire. At the end of seven 
weeks the yacht Gmsader came into the bay, the 
owmer of wffiich kindly gave me a passage to 
Greenock. Before I left St Kilda I had an 
opportunity of seeing how the trade was con- 
ducted — the low prices wffiich the poor people 
received for their produce, and the high prices 
they were obliged to pay for their supplies, and 1 
felt no little sympathy for them. Animated with 
a desire to better their condition and assimilate 
themselves with their more fortunate brethren 
of the mainland, they requested me several times 
to try to get them a boat large enough to carry 
a crew and cargo to Harris, where they might 
carr}^' on their trade on more profitable terms than 
with the proprietor. On my return home I got 
a boat built for them, and started a subscrip- 
tion to pay for her. I further resolved to go out 
in her myself, so as to see her safely delivered to 
the people, and to give them a little enlightenment 
as to the prices of commodities in the outer world. 

On the 30th May 1876 I arrived at Lochgilphead 
to get possession of the boat, which seemed suitable 
for the purpose ; and by the kind assistance of 
Messrs Hutcheson, the well-known ship-owmers, I 
leached Stornoway, en route for St Kilda, in safety. 

I remained in Stornoway vreather-bound until 
the 12th June, and whilst waiting for a fair wind 
to continue our voyage westward, let me narrate a 
mysterious occurrence, bearing on my narrative, . 
that took place some years ago. 

In the month of April 1864 a boat left St 
Kalda for Stornoway with a 'woman and seven 
men on board. Every man bad a chest, and the 
woman a small box; and they took provisions with 
them, and some salt-fish and home-spun cloth to 
pay expenses. The islanders %vent up the hill 
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called Oswald or OBimhal and watclied the boat 
for several hours. All seemed well. The woman 
in the boat intended to visit some relations at 
Loch Inver. 

On a Sunday about a month afterwards, three 
London smacks entered the hay and brought the 
news that the boat was lost near Lewis with 
all on board. Never doubting the truth of the 
intelligence, the inhabitants gave vent to their 
grief without restraint. The three skippers came 
on shore and beguiled the time by playing quoits 
with fiat stones, and wdien they witnessed the 
agitation of the bereaved St Kildans, they jeered in 
niockery. There was no minister on the island at ^ 
the time, but a probationer called Kennedy filled 
the office. Although he understood English as well 
as Gaelic, he never thought of taking a note of 
the names of the smacks. The St Kildans say the 
crews belonged to London, but that one man could 
speak Gaelic, Some time afterwards some of the 
clothes of the missing men, torn as if in a scuffle, 
■were brought to St itilda by the then factor, and 
were said to have been found in a cave at Lewis. 
The people got gradually resigned to their fate, 
although I heard them on my first visit declare that 
they believed the lost crew had been murdered. 
But I thought at the time that this was a prepos- 
terous suspicion, which could only be entertained 
by people living in solitude and ignorant of the 
world outside. But strange to relate I was told 
by Mr Maclver, banker in Stornoway, that a letter 
had been received from a firm in the Transvaal 
Bepublic, by the minister of Harris, stating that 
Donald MacKinnon, one of the lost crew, had 
just died at Pilgrim’s Rest, Lydenburg Gold-fields, 
of a fever, and had left property to the amount 
of thirty-seven pounds. On my expressing a 
, suspicion that the strange story might be untrue, 
Mr Maclver informed me that the money had 
actually been lodged with him. 

Why Donald MacKinnon had never written to 
St Kilda to inform his father and other relatives of 
liis fate, is a mystery that none can fathom. But 
if he was preserved, it is possible that some others 
of the missing crew may have been saved too. 

I may mention that Sir John MacLeod, then 
proprietor of St Kilda, caused an inquiry to be 
made at Lewis at the time the boat was lost ; but 
without eliciting any information. 

At Stornoway, I was introduced to Captain 
Macdonald of the fishery cruiser Vigilant^ and 
hospitably entertained in that smart vessel. He 
seemed desirous to give me a convoy to St Kilda ; 
but the Board, to whom I applied, declined to 
allow him to leave his station. On the 12th June, 
however, he took me on board and my boat in 
tow, and conveyed us to the island of Scalpa, 
where I abode for several days in the house of Mr 
Campbell, the chief man of the island, who treated 
me with true Highland hospitality. Mr Campbell’s 
house stands on the site of one recently demolished, 
in which Prince Charlie found shelter when hiding 
from Ms enemies. A stone above the door bearing 
an inscription in Gaelic, records the fact In one 
of the cottages in Scalpa I saw about a dozen 
girls thickening blankets ; this they did by tossing 
them about upon a broad board. One of the girls 
sung a Gaelic song, whilst the others joined in the 
chorus. On my entering the room the songstress 
cleverly composed a verse about me, I was much 
interested with this ancient Highland custom. 


The land in Scalpa is poor and boggy ; but some 
of the people are fine specimens of humanity — 
good-looking and polite. Some of them expressed 
an opinion that the island was over-populated, 
which I am afraid is the case, although I should be 
sorry to see such men leave the country. On the 
17th, the Vigilant, which had returned to Storno- 
way, again called at Scalpa, and took me and my 
boat on to Obe in the Sound of Harris. The navi- 
I gation of these straits is considered very difficult; 
but Captain Macdonald, as if to display his seaman- 
ship, ran down the Sound and then tacked up 
again ^without fear, and in a manner that excited 
my admiration. I had never seen a smarter vessel 
or seaman. 

At Obe I found the factor’s smack lying weather- 
bound. Here also I saw two St Kildan women 
who had come to Harris nine months previously, 
and were yearning to be home again, never having 
heard from their husbands since they left. On the 
18th the Vigilant returned to Stornoway. 

At Obe I engaged two men to work the boat to 
St Kilda, agreeing to pay them eight pounds for 
the trip, but stipulating that when the boat reached 
the bay they were to have no further claim upon 
me. This seems a large sum ; but for all I knew 
they might have had to live for weeks in the 
island without a chance of returning. However, 
they arranged wdth the smack’s skipper (an old 
friend) for a return passage ; and on the 21st, at 
seven in the morning, we set sail — two men and 
myself in the new boat, a rope connecting us witb 
the smack. When about half-way St Kilda was 
descried on the western horizon — ^ suspected more 
than seen,’ for though the day was bright and 
sunny a thick haze obscured the distance. We 
reached the island about five in the evening, 
and separating from the smack, cast our anchor 
near the shore. Soon a crowd began to gather 
on the rocks, but they did not seem in a hurry to 
launch their boat. I "observed one of the women 
who had come with the smack standing on deck 
and holding up her infant (born during her absence 
from St Kilda) in a triumphant manner, although 
she. was too distant to be seen from the shore. At 
length a boat is pushed off and pulls towards ps ; 
the crew stare doubtfully at me, and then, as they 
come alongside, repeat my name and grasp my 
hand. I and the two men who had come with 
me jump into the shore-boat, and are landed on the 
rocky bank amidst a crowd of men and women. 
But whilst I am busy shaking hands with this old : 
friend and that, one of the Harris men suddenly I 
discloses the story about the lost boat and Donald ' 
MacKinnon, and in a moment all is confusion, 
grief, and amazement. Women squat upon the 
ground and chant their lamentations ; and men 
stand with open mouths and eyes and mutter 
observations in Gaelic on the wonderful news. 

The boat goes off to the smack and brings the 
two women on shore, where they are received with 
conjugal kisses. Ten months had elapsed from 
the receipt in Harris of the letter from Africa until 
its arrival in St Kilda — although the one place is 
visible from the other in a clear day. 

I must now try to describe the village. It 
is built on a comparatively level piece of ground 
about twenty feet above the sea, at the foot of 
steep hills, has a southerly exposure, and consists of 
nineteen cottages, arranged like a crescent. They 
are plainly built and roofed with zinc. They were 
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erected about fourteen years ago. But the old 
Inits in wliich the i:)eople formerly dwelt still 


stand, and are picturesque structures. The walls 
of these are double, with turf packed in between. 
They are built without lime, and are thatched 
with straw, held down by ropes of the same 
material attached to stones. They are said to 
have been very warm and comfortable. ^ In some 
of them are beds in the wall, accessible by a 
hole like the mouth of a baker^s oven. These 
huts are now used as cow-honses, barns, and 
cellars, and are similar to the houses in Lewis, 
Harris, and other islands of the Hebrides. 1 
include the manse or parsonage in the above 
number, although it is rather better built. At 
the back of it stands the church, a modern 
and ugly building. The plan of the village was 
until lately like the framewmrk of a boy’s kite ; 
but the staff is now gone, and the bow alone 
remains. In front of the village and between it 
and the sea, is a patch of arable ground of about 
fifteen or twenty acres in extent, divided into lots. 
There are also patches of arable ground behind 
the village. The whole is inclosed by a massive 
dry stone wall, to keep off cattle. But what chiefly 
excites the attention and wonder of the stranger 
is the immense number of small houses every- 
where to be seen around the village and clustered 
all over the island, up even to the summit of the 
hills. These are called clcetany and are used 
as storehouses for turf and grass. They are called 
pyramids by Slartin. In general they are built so 
narrow that single stones can be laid from one 
wnil to the other to form the roof. Some of these 
primitive structures are said to be ancient ; but I 
have seen others erected on exactly the same 
system, for architecture has not changed in St Kilda, 
as in other places. Behind the village the steep 
hills rise to a considerable height, Gonnagher being 
one thousand three hundred feet above the sea. 
The bay or loch is open on the south-east. It is 
sheltered on the south-west by a long craggy 
island called the Dim. 

On the 24th, the factor’s smack left for Dun- 
vegan. Before going on board he presented a 
. document to the men, who were all assembled on 
the shore, and requested them to sign it. He 
made no objection to their trying to go to Harris 
in the new boat ; but he wanted to know if they 
•wished the proprietor to send supplies as usual 
The men seemed resolved to make use of the new 
boat ; but were persuaded by the minister to sign 
the paper. I was not pleased at this transaction, 
for although the boat was found very useful in 
making trips to the other islands for birds, she 
was procured for the express purpose of enabling 
the people to trade with Harris. When they had 
signed the paper, which bound them still to con- 
tinue their transactions -with the factor, my object 
was in a measure frustrated, and the islanders had 
no alternative but that of still relying upon the 
smack for their autumn supjffy of oatmeal and 
other articles from the mainland. 

Eor a few days I took lodgings in one of the 
cottages ; but afterwards I got a house to myself, 
and cooked my own food. 

On the 29th of J^une I went with, a party of 
eighteen men and boys in the new boat .to the 
island of Boreray. All the men but two, who 
wpe left to take charge of the boat, ascended the 
cliffs, and I was tempted to go along with them. 


With the end of a rope round my waist, held by 
a man who preceded me, I clambered up such 
paths as one may see in a nightmare. I thought 
it best not to look too far ahead, but to keep my 
attention fixed on the ground at my feet. Some- 
times I was indebted to my guide for a pull up 
some difficult bit ; and I succeeded in reaching the 
top. The height was probably eight hundred feet 
— ^the highest rocks on this island being over a 
thousand. Some of the cliffs were white -with 
solan-geese. All the men dispersed and descended 
the cliffs to catch fulmars, and I was left in charge 
of a youth called Oalhim Bearj, or Little Malcolm, 
who will retain the same name although he grows 
to six feet. 

It is the custom of the St Kildans to send 
a party of young women to this island every 
year to catch puffins for the sake of the feathers. 
During my first visit I had gone with such a party 
to Boreray, and saw them at work. Bearing their 
young in holes in the turf, these curious birds 
(called Tcmmie Norm in some places) require 
dodging to get at, and great care in handling, 
as their bite is very severe. Being acquainted 
with their habits, the women take dogs with 
them, which are taught to alarm the puffins 
and to catch them as they fintter out of their 
holes. The girls also place hair-ropes on the 
ground, held down at the ends by stones. Hooses 
of horse-hair are affixed to the rope, into which 
I the birds (which frequent this island in incre- 
i dible numbers) push their feet. In this way some 
’ of the girls catch as many as four or five hundred 
puffins in a day. The young women remain about 
three weeks on the island, au alone by themselves. 
They work until they drop asleep. Every one 
takes her Gaelic Bible with her, for all can read 
with ease. They sleep in the clothes they wear 
during the day. On my second visit to this island, 

I took a glance at the houses in which these bird- 
catchers reside. They are three in number, and 
are covered outside with earth and turf, and look 
I like grassy hillocks. One of them is fifteen feet 
long by six feet wide. It is six and a half feet 
high at the hearth, which is close to the door. 
A semicircular stone seat runs round the hearth. 
The rest of the floor is raised a foot higher, 
and is used as a bed. The door is about two 
and a half feet high, and has to be entered on 
hands and knees. These houses are built on the 
same plan as the cl^etan, but are covered outside 
with earth and turf for the sake of warmth. 

A house of the bee-hive type, described by Martin 
and Macaulay, formerly stood on this island ; but to 
my great regret it has been demolished within the 
memory of man. It was inhabited by a hermit 
called Staliir. The people have several traditionary 
tales about this house. When I had seen all 
that "was to be seen, 1 grew tired sitting on the 
top' of the cliff, and ventured to descend without 
assistance. Galium Beag tried to remonstrate, but 
I persisted, and fortunately succeeded in reaching 
the boat below. I had begun to be familiar with 
great heights, for it is all a matter of custom,. 
In a short time all the men were seen descending 
the cliffs laden ‘with fulmars ; and hoisting our lug- 
sail and jib we returned to St Kilda. 

One day shortly after my arrival an old man 
happening to be up the hill at the back of the 
village descried what he imagined to be two 
marks cut on the turf on the top of Boreray, A 
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jHirtj of men, it is iiecessarj to e:splain, had 
gone to that island about a fortnight before 
to pluck the sheep which are kept there, for 
shears are as yet unknown in St Kilda. He came 
down in great distress, and communicated the 
intelligence to the rest of the people, who, to iny 
surprise, were thrown into a state of consternation* 
The women seated themselves on the ground and 
chanted lamentations. On inquiring the reason, I 
was informed that a system of telegraphy had been 
long established in St Kilda, and that two marks 
cut in the turf in Borcray signified that one or 
more of the party were sick or dead, and that a 
boat was wanted immediately. I went up the 
hill, and with a glass discovered that one of the 
marks was a number of men building a cto. I 
explained this to some of the people who had 
ibllowed me, but failed to convince them for a 
time. In the evening, however, when the boat 
returned from Boreray with the plucking-party all 
well, the sceptics acknowledged with joyful smiles 
that my glass was better than their eyes. 

THE L HI) I CEO US. 

It would appear that the human memory is more 
retentive of the grotesque and ludicrous, whether | 
moral or physical, than of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in nature, the graver incidents of life or the 
loftier mental experiences. We recall with realistic 
distinctness every object whose saliency has con- 
sisted in pleasing distortion, and every event that 
has in any way appealed to our sense of humour ; 
\vhile we may reproduce but faintly the impres- 
sions received from the contemplation of the 
highest works of art, the most perfect landscape, 
or the ordinary vicissitudes of the world. In 
every-day language, this is largely accounted for 
by the force with -which the exception to any 
given rule, the aberration from ordinary courses 
of action, and the departure from universally 
accepted principles, arrest our attention in virtue 
of their rarity. This of course applies to many 
other classes of phenomena besides the odd, the 
distorted, the whimsical, or the ridiculous; but 
the human mind, strange . though it seems, has 
undoubtedly a greater facility for the reception 
and reproduction of these than of any other. 

If we deliberately cast back in our minds for 
the images of our early playmates and school- 
fellows, we observe that the first to present them- 
selves, as a rule, are those possessing some marked 
peculiarities, and that those peculiarities are the 
centre-points of the pictures. Ordinary faces and 
physiqiies, even of those near and dear to us, 
shew but dimly on memory’s canvas ; but a 
squint, a lisp, a burr, freckles, ungainliness, or 
oddity of manner, has stamped there the images 
of comparative strangers with indelible clearness ; 
and the blemishes which produce these results 
are themselves not only plainly delineated, but 
frequently exaggerated. Again, if we permit the 
mind to revert unrestrainedly to the emnts of child- 
hood, the earliest to suggest themselves are, almost 
invariably, those which have exercised our risible 
faculties or sense of the absurd — ^the laughable 
scrapes, odd predicaments, amusing exploits of our- 
selves or others, are the things remembered of our 
youth. The recollections of any two men of middle 
age with regard to their common school-days teem 
with whimsical anecdotes, to the almost total 


extinguishing of other things. This experience 
may be termed universal, and suggests the curious 
question : To what extent shouhl we be at all able, 
if devoid of the sense of humour, to recall the 
companions and incidents of our childhood and 
youth? 

Let us look at our subject from another point of 
view. What do we find on attempting to recall 
our knowledge of Hhe men of all times,’ whose 
biographies we have read ? We cast our net, as it 
were, into the pool of oiir recollections— say, for 
example, regarding a Kapoleon, a Newton, or a 
Columbus. The result is significant. Beyond an 
imperfect conception of the scope and lesson of 
their lives, nine out of ten fairly intelligent people 
will succeed in landing only a few trifles in the 
shape of anecdotes, physical peculiarities, or amus- 
ing idiosyncrasies. The first was the ambitions 
disturber of Europe; the second, a philosopher; 
the last, discovered America. In addition — what ? 
Why, Napoleon was fond of snuff, which he 
carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, and was 
called Hhe Little Corporal’ The expounder of the 
law of gravitation on one occasion ixsed his sweet- 
heart’s finger as a tobacco-stopper. And the pri- 
vate life ot Columbus is epitomised in the apocry- 
phal story of making an egg stand on end. Popu- 
larly, the portraits of heroes and notabilities 
are distinct in proportion to the number and sali- 
ency of their blemishes. (Who can forget the wen 
on CromweE’s nose ?) On the other hand, their 
hopes, their loves, their sorrows, their great life- 
purposes, their very identities, are held together 
in the minds of the masses by the force of associa- 
tion with trivial and adventitious circumstances. 
It is an odd but not necessarily a humiliating 
reflection ; for the mind that can find ‘ good in all 
things ’ will see in it a most wise and important 
provision in our mental economy. 

The simplest and best known rule in the so- 
called art of Mnemonics is, naturally enough, based 
upon a recognition of the facility with which any- 
thing connected with the grotesque, absurd, or 
whimsical may be recalled. Dates, statistics, 
names, &c. are taken into the memory along with 
some catch- word or ludicrous expression, and are 
by that means reproducible almost at will. We are 
not prepared to say in how far feuch a rule is in 
the long-run beneficial or injurious to the natural 
memory, nor to decide to what extent thus delibe- 
rately burdening the mind with a host of distorted 
conceptions goes to counterbalance the immediate 
advantages sought. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose that its application is illustrative of what 
we have said. 

The deliberate action of the mind, dictated by 
this rule, in seeking the aid of whimsicalities as 
the .milestones and finger-posts of memory, is not 
only sanctioned (as we have said) by the recognition 
of one of its inherent properties, but by the most 
unmistakable precedents in its own natural opera- 
tion. Surnames which do not owe their origin 
to the professions of those who first assumed 
them, or to modifications of Christian names, 
partake krgely of the humorous in their concep- 
tion, as we have shewn in former articles on 
Names in this Journal They are, in fact, epi- 
grammatic. Doubtless, among races in which the 
susceptibility to humour is very subordinate to 
other sensibilities, these epigram-names will em- 
body less of that element ; but even amongst the 
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gravest tribes of Kortli American Indians, and the 
melancholy races of Eastern Asia, secondary titles 
are in common nse for ordinary and familiar 
occasions, answering exactly to our own idea of 
nicknames. Amongst ourselves the coinage of 
surnames has long ago been completed and in full 
circulation, their original meanings having now no 
force or application to the persons bearing them. 
Even nicknames have almost disappeared from 
polite literature and society with the increasing 
sensitiveness of the age. The art of ^ smashing * in 
the matter of names, however, still lingers in the 
nursery and the playground, as well as in the 
inner circles of family life generally ; and if we 
cast an observing glance down the social scale, we 
shall find the practice more and more widely 
obtaining, until, amongst the ^ rural population 
and the operath’es of Lancashire and the Black 
Country, we find it absolutely universal. In the 
latter locality, indeed, the inapplicability of 
authorised surnames has led to their total disuse. 
We read some years ago a Report from an official 
source, in which it was circumstantially stated that 
many of the puddlers, nailers, and others had 
utterly forgotten their original or baptismal name, 
being invariably addressed and known by a sohri- 
which hit off some ■whimsical peculiarity of 
person or character. We ourselves have a lively 
reoodlection of a woman in the neighbourhood of 
Bilston to whom her own husband’s real name was 
so unfamiliar that she entirely failed to recognise 
it when we questioned her regarding him. 

Scottish literature, and that of England which in 
point of national progress corresponds to it, owe 
much of their vigour and enjoyableness to the 
quaintness of the counterfeit nomenclature with 
•which they abound ; and at the same time indicate 
the prevalence of epigrammatic humorous names 
in the age which produced them. One of our 
finest ballads indeed — The Blithesome Bridal— is 
little other than a catalogue of trenchant nick- 
names: ^Will -wi’ the meikle inou,’ Bow-legged 
Robbie,’ ‘Thumbless Katie,’ / Plouckie-faced Wat 
f the mill and so on. 

If then the human mind has not only an 
exceptional facility for the reproduction of whim- 
sicalities, but a significant tendency to seek for 
and employ these as aids to the memory of more 
serious but less salient things, how shall we 
estimate the mnemonic value of the sense of the 
ludicroics ? We have no desire, even if space would 
permit, to treat the inquiry exhaustively; but 
may point out one or two of the leading facts on 
which so curious an investigation might be based, 
and one or two refiections which the subject imme- 
diately suggests. 

First, then, it is a well-established truth that 
the barbarous races which have proved totally 
unsusceptible of civilisation are those which are 
utterly ox almost utterly devoid of the sense of 
humour : exemplified in the aborigines of Australia 
and the Indians of the West ; while on the other 
hand the Kegro, endowed with the most whimsical 
of fancies, has, though steeped in barbarism, the 
latent germ of intellectual and moral progress. 
Secondly, among the so-called civilised branches 
of the human family, the Caucasian, with its rich 
vein of humour, its hearty power of, laughter, and 
its deftness in extracting from every condition of 
things the elixir of fun, stands in tinapproachable 
superiority. Lastly, to those whose observation of 



national character has been su-fficiently minute and 
varied, it will be equally clear that those European 
peoples which have the finest and deepest apprecia- 
tion of the quaint and ludicrous (entirely distinct 
from wit), have also the greatest staying power 
intellectually and morally, and the largest possi- 
bility of development. 

It would seem a fair inference from these facts 
alone, had we not already indicated it^ that it is 
man’s moral nature which benefits most largely by 
the presence in the mental economy of a sense of 
the ludicrous. The saying, ‘ Beware of him who 
cannot laugh,’ is a pithy but conclusive commentary. 
All that is fairest in human life ; all that is best and 
brightest in our earthly lot ; the tender memories 
of childhood ; the generous ties of friendship ; the 
various sympathies which constitute the history of 
our inner selves, are rendered vivid and operative 
for our highest culture by the action of the sim|)le 
yet unique mnemonie law which we have thus 
imperfectly examined. 


SISTEES. ■ 

The day had gone as fades a dream ; 

The night had come and rain fell fast ; 
While o’er the black and sluggish stream 
Cold ble-\v the wailing blast. 

In pensive mood I idly raised 

The curtain from the rain-splashed glass, 

And as into the street I gazed, 

I saw two women pass. 

One shivering with the bitter cold, 

Her garments heavy with the rain, * 
Limped by with features wan and old, 
Beep -furrowed by sharp pain. 

A child in form, a child in years ; 

But from her piteous pallid face, 

The weariness of life with tears 
Had washed all childlike grace. 

And as she passed me faint and weak, 

I heard her slowly say, as though 
With throbbing heart about to break : 

‘ “ Move on 1 ” Where shall I go ?’ 

The other, who on furs reclined, 

In brougham was driven to the play ; 

Ko thought within her vacant mind 
Of those in rags that day : 

With unmoved heart and idle stare, 

Passed by the beggar in the street. 

Who lifted up her hands in prayer 
Some charity to meet. 

Both vanislied in the murky night : 

The outcast on a step to die ; 

The lady to a scene of light, 

Where Joy alone did sigh. 

But angels saw amid her hair 
What was by human eyes unseen ; 

The grass that grows on graves was there, 
With leaves of ghastly green. 

And though her diamonds flashed the light 
Upon the flatterers gathered near, 

The outcast’s brow had gem more bright — 
An angel’s pitying tear. 
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I . and they became admirably her rich, sparkling 

THE TWELFTH EIG. brunette beauty. Had she arranged them so 

IN SIS CHAPTERS. bewitcMngly with any reference to some one who 

' might chance to pass that way ? 

CHAPTER I. — THE CHARM SUGGESTED. f/N i - nr- i * -i • ^ xa 

Daly,' said a voice at the 

In a certain district of Ireland, at the foot of a tall gate ; but it was the cracked tone of an old 
mountain, and well sheltered from the wind, stood woman. 

the comfortable farm-house of Patrick Daly, who, Eliza advanced, her arms laden with branches, 
though not much raised above that class, so name- An old woman, apparently about ninety years of 
rous in Ireland, called small farmers, had by thrift age, stood there. Her form was bowed almost 
and industry, aided no doubt by good fortune, double, her face yellow and one mass of wrinkles ; 
attained to a position of some consideration, and but the dark eyes were still keen and clear. She 
was accounted a wealthy man in the neighbour- held a basket in her hand filled with small-wares, 
hood. His farm was well stocked and his barns which she hawked about among the farm-houses 
well filled. in the neighbourhood, and thus earned her liveli- 

The dwelling was a long low building, substan- hood, 
tial and roomy, planted in front with some fine ^Oh, it^s you, Catty; and how are youT she 
trees, among which the scarlet berries of the returned carelessly, while her bright black eyes 
mountain-ash peeped forth, giving to the place darted a quick glance up the road, 
a picturesque as well as comfortable air. ^Yery well, thank you kindly, Miss Daly. I see 

One source of Daly’s wealth above others might you ’re busy preparin’ for to-morrow evenin’. If 
perhaps be found in the fact that, beyond a I’m not mistaken, it ’s the last Hailow-eve you’ll 
daughter, he had no family. His wife had been spend as Miss Daly. If we may b’lieve all we 
dead many years; and this only daughter, now hear, it’s a happy bride you’ll be long afore a 
aged nineteen, ruled all within the house, not ex- year’s over.’ 

cepting her father. As the farm, would be her She paused, as if expecting some confirmation 
undivided property, and it was known besides or denial of this statement. Eliza, however, was 
that Daly paid occasional visits to a certain bank engaged plucking off some withered leaves from 
in the nearest town, she was looked upon as a the branches she held, and made no answer, 
great heiress. Be that as it might, she was reckoned ‘ He ’s a good, steady gorsoon, an’ a handsome 

the loveliest girl in that part of the country. too, well worthy- your choice ; an’ I’m sure’ 

On a mellow October afternoon, Eliza stood in ^ Who ’a good and worthy my choice ? AYlio 
the garden before her father’s house engaged in is it you’re talking about ?’ interrupted the girl, 
lopping off branches from the mountain-ash trees, lifting her head quickly and speaking sharply, 
The finest and richest with berries were those she while the colour deepened on her cheek, 
selected, as if they were destined for some festive ‘ Why, Mr *’ Hogan, iv coorse. Sure, doesn’t 
occasion. The garden still presented a very plea- everybody know all about it ; an’ it ’s only waitin’ 
sant appearance, though November was almost at they ah are, every Sunday to hear you an’ Mm 
hand; but the season had been a particularly called in chapel.’ 

mild one, and few signs of winter were yet apparent. ^ Maybe then, they’ll have to wait long enough. 
As Eliza stood thus, her head thrown back, the I might take it into my head to disappoint them 
light straw-hat she wore fallen over her shoulders, and him, after all. Suppose I shouldn’t marry at 

and displaying the glossy coils of her raven hair, all; or suppose — suppose’ She stopped. 

she made a charming picture. She had placed ‘ Suppose there is some one else you like better, 
some of the crimson berries in her bosom and hair, But sure, didn’t you give the go-by to all the boys 
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ill the place ? an^ aren’t you an’ Mr Hogan always 
constant together ? at laste used to be till the last 
month or so, when young Mr Grofton cum home 
from foreign parts. But you wouldn’t he so foolish 
as to be afther thinkin’ of a gintleman like him. 
An’ you know, besides, don’t you, that he’s been 
plighted since both were childer to his father’s 
ward, Miss Ellen Courtney, that’s come to live 
at the Hall V 

neither know nor care whether he is or 
whether he isn’t,’ returned Eliza, with a haughty 
little toss of her head and a touch of defiance in 
her tone. 'He’s not married to her yet, at all 
events, no more than am I to Will Hogan. But 
tell me, Catty, have you seen Miss Courtney yet ? 
I hear she ’s very beautiful.’ 

' Yis, I have ; an’ a sweeter, lovelier-lookin’ 
craythtir never lighted on this earth — so gentle am 
kind to all in her manner too, an’ ready to help 
them that ’s in trouble. The folks are all jist 
delighted to think Crofton Hall will have sicli a 
misthress.’ 

' Maybe she ’d never be that, after all.’ 

* Well, maybe not. But tell me honey, is there 
anythin’ rale at all hetune you an’ Mr Crofton, or 
is it jist a little divarsion you’re havin’, to thry 
Will Hogan’s temper ? ’ 

Eliza broke into a ringing laugh. 'Settle it 
•whichever way you please,’ she answered. 'Call 
a jury of twelve of your gossips, and do you state 
the case to them.’ 

The old woman shook her head, and her strangely 
unclimmed eyes shot forth a flash of anger. She 
•was ill accustomed to be spoken to thus pertly ; 
for old Catty was looked upon with reverence and 
some awe, and considered as a kind of oracle in the 
neighbourhood, both on account of her extreme 
age and the wisdom of her sayings, which it was 
declared never failed to come true. 

'Woe be to them that part plighted lovers! 
Woe be to them that break their own plight, woe 
an’ bitter wailin’ ! ’ she exclaimed ; then drawing 
her cloak round her, she moved on wuthout a word 
of parting. 

The smile instantlj^ faded from Eliza’s lips. 

' That old creature sends a chill through me,’ : 
' she muttered in a tone of annoyance. 'Would it , 
he for my woe 1 Oh, if I could read the future !’ 
Suddenly throwing down her houghs, she opened 
the gate and ran up the road after the old woman. 
'Ecrgive me,’ she said, coming up with her. 'I 
didn’t mean to be rude. How tell me, Catty — they 
say you know everything—what -will be my fate ? . 
Shall I he happier next Hallow-eve than I am : 
now ? Or—or— -shall I do anything to bring mis- 1 
fortune on me ! 

' Sure, how can I tell V returned the other. 

' You are angry with me still Come now, do 
tell me. You know you can, if you like. You’ve 
told others, and weren’t you always right ?’ 

' If you want to know your fate, try the charm 
o’ the Twelfth Rig.’ 

' And what is that ? Tell me what I must do.’ 


They were standing beneath a wall. The old 
woman seated herself on a stone, and leant her 
arms on her knees. As she sat thus, her red cloak 
drawn closely about her, her spare gray locks 
hanging loose, her eyes glancing restlessly about 
with a strange kind of motion, as if they were 
set in work by mechanism, she" looked like some 
weird sibyl of ancient days. Eliza had to repeat 
her question before an answer came. Then, in a ■ 
mysterious undertone, hut so distinct that not a 
word was lost, the other said : 'You must go to 
a field wid furrows stretcMn’ from north to south. 
Go in at the western side, an’ -walk slowly over 
the ridges till you come to the twelfth, then stop 
in the middle, an’ listen. If you hear merry 
music an’ dancin’, there’s a long an’ happy life 
afore you ; hut if mournful cries an’ groans, you’ll 
die afore a year ’s over.’ ■ 

'How frightful!’ murmured Eliza, shuddering. | 
I ' And should one go alone ? ’ i 

' Yis, entirely alone, an’ unknownst to any livin’ 
j sowL’ As she uttered these words, she rose and 
i %valked on with a rapidity astonishing in one so 
old and feeble. ! 

Eliza gazed after her. She wanted to ask more 
questions, but fearing to do so, she too turned and 
walked away in the opposite direction. 

The wall they had stood beside inclosed a 
spacious park. But behind that wall there had 
been a listener to their words, of whose presence 
they were not aware. 

In the centre of the smoothly gravelled side-path 
a young lady stood still. She seemed to have been 
taking an evening saunter when the voices outside 
arrested her attention. As she now walked slowly 
on, she appeared to be sunk in deep reflection, 
evidently of no cheerful nature. The deep dark- 
blue eyes, whenever the snowy lids -with their 
' fringe of long black lashes allowed them to become 
visible, w’ere full of mournful expression. It -was 
a beautiful face, a perfect oval in contour, %vith 
features more strictly regular than those of the 
rustic beauty Eliza Daly; hut wanting in the 
brilliancy and richness of colouring which made 
the great charm of that sparkling little brunette. 
The full white forehead was very thoughtful One 
could see that melancholy would be at any time 
the characteristic of her countenance, as it indeed 
frequently is of thoughtful faces. But there was 
so much sweetness and gentleness in it, and the 
charm of its pensiveness was such, that you would 
not have wished to change it for a gayer look. 

' How will it all end ? ’ murmured the lady. 
'How will tilings he with me in a year? If I 
believed in presentiments I would say that this 
weight that presses on me boded evil. Which of 
the two fates is to be mine ? To die, or to live 
and be his wife. One or the other, I think ; hut 
which 

Suddenly she again stopped, and listened with 
her head bent down. Ho sound seemed to break 
the silence of the evening ; hut after a few minutes, 
footsteps on the road without became distinctly 
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heard, a iiglifc elastic tread, with a firmness in its 
fall that told it was that of a man. She listened 
with suspended breath, standing perfectly motion- 
less, the colour suffusing her pale cheek, her hands 
clasped tightly, as if in intensest agitation and 
suspense. The steps came nearer and nearer, went 
by the park wall, reached the gate, and as they 
receded, the colour faded slowly from the expectant 
face, the hands unlocked themselves, and drooped 
by her side, while her breath returned with a low 
gasping sigh. 

The next moment a thought seemed to strike 
her ,• she sprang towards the wall, and stepping on 
the trunk of a fallen tree, looked over it down the 
road. The figure of a young man was visible at a 
little distance, and wliile he walked, as if in care- 
less mood, he passed his cane lightly through the 
wayside grass and flowers, striking off their heads 
as he 'went by. She watched him till he dis- 
appeared from view, taking the turn which led to 
Daij^s farm. 

‘I knew it, I knew it !’ she murmured ; and in 
that passion of sorrow which seems as if it must 
take hold of and cling to something, she wound 
her arms tightly about the young elm that stood 
by her side, striving to choke back the sobs 
that rose in her throat. The evening breeze went 
moaning through its topmost bougiis, mingling its 
sighs with hers. A shower of yellow leaves, 
shaken by her convulsive grasp, fell around her to 
the ground, like the faded hopes for which she 
lamented. 

CHAPTEE II.— -THE CHAEM TEIED. 

The house of Patrick Daly was ever a favourite 
resort on festive occasions ; he was himself much 
liked for his hospitality and gei^l manner ; and 
wherever Eliza was, there the maler portion of the 
population of the place were eagllE to go ; altlftugh 
many amongst them had given up their claims to 
her hand in favour of the young farmer Hogan, 
they now stood by to see whether he who had 
defeated them would himself be defeated by any 
still more powerful rival. 

There was a merry gathering at the farm on 
the eve of All-Hallows. Many bright pretty 
faces were present that might well have consoled 
the disappointed ones ; but beside the radiant 
young hostess who, in more than usual beauty, 
dispensing smiles and hospitality at the head of 
the table, they all paled into insignificance. At 
least so thought Hogan, as he sat by her and 
watched her graceful movements, and listened 
with rapture to her sweet ringing laughter; the 
merriest and most silvery of all, it seemed to 
him. 

On his other side a fair gentle-looking girl was 
seated, who divided with Eliza the duties of hostess- 
ship. But though her soft blue eyes rested often 
on his face, and she evidently listened to Mm with 
more attention than the other, he seldom turned 
to address her. This was Eliza’s cousin, Mary 
Conlan, who lived at the farm. Daly had risen 
to his present comfort by his own efforts, but 
had relations who were in a very different position; 


and Mary’s parents when living, had occuified a 
very poor cottage. On their death Daly brought 
her to reside w’ith him. Though her attractions of 
erson, and still more so those of fortune, could 
ear no comparison with Eliza’s, she was still not 
without her admirers ; but notwithstanding her 
gentleness, it seemed that she could be saucy too, 
ibr none liad as yet succeeded in winning her. 
Daly, however, was not anxious for her marriage, 
for she was invaluable in his household. Though 
Eliza had decorated the room and filled the vases 
with autumn flowers, Mary it was who had made 
the cakes which the company seemed to appreciate 
: so highly, and whose skill as a housewife had in a 
, great measure won for the farm its reputation of 
always having everything of the best description. 
That l^Iary Conlan would make a model farmer’s 
wife, everybody declared. Eliza was unusually 
gracious this evening, smiling upon Hogan almost 
as of old, and playing off a hundred arch little 
tricks at his expense. Daly looked on well pleased, 
for there was nothing he desired so much as a 
marriage between hfs daughter and the young 
farmer. Whispers went round that ‘ to be sure it 
was no one but Will Hogan Eliza would marry 
after all, and it was only nonsense to think she ’d 
ever had any other idea in her head.’ 

Thus pleasantly, amidst talk and laughter, the 
tea and cakes were passing round, when suddenly 
the door was thrown open, and a young man, 
whose dress and bearing unmistakably stamped 
him as belonging to a very different class from any 
of those assembled, appeared on the threshold. 
He started as if surprised, on seeing the company; 
but a close observer might have noticed something 
a little studied in the movement, as if the intruder 
were not altogether so taken aback as he -would 
have it appear. He advanced easily, however, and 
going up to the young hostess, apologised grace- 
fully for his intrusion, requesting at the same time 
that as chance had led him there, he might not now 
be excluded from so pleasant a gathering, Eliza, 
blusMngly, but with warmth, gave the desired 
ermission that he should .remain ; -whereupon ha 
rew a chair to her side, heedless of one, farther 
remo-ved, offered him by Daly, who did not seem 
by any means so flattered as might be expected 
by the condescension of his landlord’s son in thus 
honouring his house. 

There -was a constrained pause. Charles Crofton, 
however, leant back in his chair, conversing with 
Eliza, and throwing out two or three general 
remarks of a nature to provoke laughter, soon 
contrived to restore things to their former state. 
But for Hogan all enjoyment was gone. He sat 
moody and silent, a frown knitting his usually 
open brow. 

The two competitors for Eliza Daly’s favour 
were as great contrasts in appearance as in rank, 
Hogan was the tailed of. the two, being above six 
feet, and of more poweiful and vigorous, though 
less graceful build. Could he have settled his 
claim to Eliza by personal combat, it is likely that 
the other would have fared but ill at liis hands. 
Both were handsome — Crofton particularly so ; and 
it is probable that the cultivated expression of his 
features and the play of his handsome eves, which 
he, knew well how to make the best use of, would 
have a greater charm for Eliza than the frank sun- 
burnt countenance and straightforward untutored 
orbs of her rustic lover. 
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* All-Hallows ere, is it not T inqtiired the new- 
comer, bending close to Miss Daly. ^ Has any one 
got a ring ? Have you ? ' 

^ No* indeed ; no one has yet, I believe/ 

^ Tlieii I ’m in luck, for here is one in xny cake ; 
and there, Miss Daly, why you have the other 
half/ 

^Well now,' whispered some of those near, 
that isn't an omen, to get a ring the same minute 1 ' 

^ 'Tisn't the right half,' exclaimed Hogan, some- 
•what roughly. I have that. -—Don't you know, 
Eliza,' he %vhispered, * I got one before.' 

‘ This fits exactly,’ said Crofton, trying his own 
and Eliza's together. And so they" did ; but it 
seemed that seeing was not believing, in Hogan's 
case. . 

^ No,' he persisted ; ^ they aren't fits at all. Let 
me try.' He stretched out his hand, and almost 
snatched the little shining crescent from the white 
fingers of Orofton, who relinquished it quietly, 
and with a provoking smile w’'atched the other’s 
vain efforts to make it fit. 

‘Yon see now it won't do,' he said hanteringly. 

‘ YHiat haven't been made for each other won’t go 
together, no matter how you may try. But cheer 
up ; yon '11 find the match yet/ 

The young farmer, however, returned his smile 
with a very black frown,' and stood np. As he did 
so he perceived Crofton whisper to Eliza, who 
laughed merrily and glanced at him. He could | 
^viliingly have struck the young gentleman at that 
moment. He determined, however, not to let him 
have altogether his own way if possible ; and when 
the tea was removed and dancing begun, he went 
up to Eliza and requested her hand. But Eliza 
■was engaged, and told him so. 

^ Dance the next with me then, won't yonV he 
pleaded earnestly. 

‘No; I won’t: I don't want such a sulky' 
partner,' answered she with a saucy laugh. i 

^ 1 am not sulky, Eliza ; indeed I am not I 'ni 
only sorry and vexed that you should turn from me 
so, and for a stranger. It is not fair treatment' 

‘ Not fair treatment indeed ! ' returned the girl, 
with a queenly toss of her graceful little head and 
a curl of her rosy lip. ‘ Ah, now say no more, 
Will Hogan.' And away she w’-ent round and 
round with Orofton, while the fiddles struck up a 
merry tune. 

Hogan stood still between two minds whether 
he would go awuy at once ; hut he was reluctant 
to let liis rival see him abandon the field. When, 
however, the dance was finished, and the burning 
of nuts and other Hallow-eve rites began, he 
still found no opportunity of approaching Eliza; 
and all the omens which in other years had been 
favourable to his cause were against him. At last, 
w^hen Eliza's nut being placed beside his, instantly 
bounded away and fell into the fire, there was 
silence for a moment, and glances were exchanged. 

Dancing having recommenced, several came 
round Eliza requesting her hand ; hut she answered 
hurriedly that she could not talce part in this 
dance, but would in the next. She had things to 
look after just now, and must leave them for a 
little while. Saying which, she quietly quitted 
the room. 

A few minutes alter, a slight figure •wrapped in 
a cloak might have been seen gliding through the 
farm-stead. On einerging by tne b^ck-gate on the 
road, it stood still for a moment and looked 


behind. The pale moonbeams gleamed on the 
face ; but so blanched were the features, so altered 
the expression, that even had any of her friends 
been near they might almost have failed to 
recognise Eliza. With a shiver, as if the chill 
wind pierced her after the heated room she had 
left, she drew the hood of her cloak closer over 
her face and began to speed rapidly along. Nor 
did she pause or again look around till, some 
distance from homej" she at last stopped, breath- 
less, at the gate of a potato-field. Eor a minute 
or two she stood before it, as if irresolute. 

‘ Shall I go hack without trying it after all 1 ' 
she murmured. ^ N'O ; I will go on, and see what 
comes of it/ 

She entered the field and began to walk slowly 
across the ridges, counting them as she ’went till 
she had numbered twelve ; then she stood still and 
listened intently. The wind, which was high, 
swept over the wide unsheltered space around. 
Was that its murmur she heard? She held her 
breath. Low moans and sobbing sighs seemed to 
mingle with it. Surely no wind ever wailed with 
such human anguish as that. Louder and clearer 
it rose, swelling^ on the breeze, full of more pierc- 
ing passionate sorrow. She remained rooted to 
the spot, terror-stricken, her heart almost ceasing 
to heat The sounds seemed to come along the 
ground. As she listened, a slender figure rose up 
slowly, as if from off the earth, confronting her in 
the uncertain light, and gazing upon her with a 
cold sorrowful eye. Shrieking, Eliza rushed hack, 
stumbling and sometimes falling over the ridges 
as she ran. How she gained the road, she scarcely 
knew, hut she found herself flying ^along it, with 
the cry of ‘ Doomed, doomed ! ' ringing in her 
ears. She had heard it, low and despairing, as 
she left the field, as if wrung from some soul 
in mortal terror and anguish ; now it seemed re- 
peated by a hundred voices exclaiming : ‘ Doomed, 
doomed 1' She flew before it, pressing her hands 
to her ears, to shuit out the sound. 

The farm-house was reached in a shorter time 
than one could have imagined possible. She 
wrenched open the gate, rushed up the garden- 
path, and ■with trembling hands knocked loudly 
at the door. The summons rang through the 
house, above the music and dancing, and the 
buzz of laughing voices. Everybody flew into the 
hall. On the door being opened, Eliza rushed in, 
and would have sunk fainting on the threshold if 
Hogan had not caught her in his arms. She was 
carried into the room and laid on the sofa, while : 
every remedy for fainting was procured. Where 
had she been? was the question each asked 
the other. Her hair, damp and dishevelled, hung 
about her, her dress was torn and soiled, her 
hands covered with clay, and bleeding. At length 
the remedies had efl;ect ; consciousness began to 
return, and when it did, it came quickly. She 
opened her eyes and gazed earnestly round, as if 
seeking for some face. If it was Crofton she 
sought, he w£is not there, having left some time 
before. 

‘ What has happened, dearest Eliza ?' whispered 
Hogan, close by her side. ‘Where have yon been ?' 

‘I went out, and was frightened,' she murmured. 

‘ And what frightened yon, mavonrneen ? ' asked 
he coaxingly, as if speaking to a w^ayward child. 

But she made no reply, nor could any question- 
ing draw from her an explanation. "The party 
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broke up, and each went home indulging in all people have no time to spare^ because they have 
manner of conjectures as to what had happened, never learned how to save the odd minutes of the 
It was wln'spered by some that Eliza had gone to day, and because their vital energy is expended in 
the Tw’elfth Big. fuss rather than in work, 

— — ‘ He hath no leisure/ says George Herbert, ^ who 

VITAL FOPuCE useth it not that is to say, he who does not save 

time for his work when he can, is always in a 
Though we have not the slightest conception of hurry. One of the most sublime conceptions of 
•wliat life is in itself, and consequently could not the Deity we can form is that He is never idle, and 
define it, we may, for the sake of convenience, never in a hurry. 

think of it in this paper as some kind of force. The following words from a newspaper descrip- 

‘ In the wonderM story/ says Professor Huxley tion of the sublime calmness of power mauL 
in his Lay Sermons, ^of the Peau cle Chagrin, fested by the huge hydraulic crane used to lift 
the hero becomes possessed of a magical wild Fraser’s celebrated eighty-one ton gun, we take 
ass’s skin, which yields him the means of gratify- as our type of the powerful man who knows how 
ing all his wishes. But its surface represents to economise his vital force instead of wasting it 
the duration of the proprietor’s life; and for by fussing: ‘Is there not something sublime 
every satisfied desire, the skin shrinks in pro- in a hydraulic crane which lifts a Titanic engine 
portion to the intensity of fruition, until at length of destruction w^eighing eighty-one tons to a con- ■ 
life and the last handbreadth of the de siderahle height above the pier, with as noiseless a 

' chagrin disappear with the gratification of a last calm and as much absence of apparent stress or 
wish. Protoplasm or the physical basis of life strain as if it had been a boy-soldier’s pop-gun ? 
is a veritable peau de chagrin, and for every When we further read of the hydraulic monster 
vital act it is somewhat the smaller. All work holding up its terrible burden motionless in mid- ; 
implies waste, and the work of life results, directly air until it is photographed, and then lowering it 
or indirectly, in the -vvaste of protoplasm. Every gently and quietly on a sort of extemporised cradle 
w^ord uttered by a speaker costs him some physical without the least appearance of difficulty, one can 
loss ; and in the strictest sense, he burns that readiJy understand that the mental impression 
others may have light— so much eloquence, so produced on the bystanders must have been so 
much of his body resolved into carbonic acid, solemn as to manifest itself in most eloquent 
water,* and urea. It is clear that this process of silence.’ With the same freedom from excite- 
expenditure cannot go on for ever. But happily, ment and difficulty does the strong man who 
the protoplasmic de chagrin differs in its saves his force for worthy objects, raise up 
capacity of being repaired and brought back to morally and physically depressed nations, take 
its full size, after every exertion. For example, cities, or what is harder to do still, rule his own 
this present lecture is conceivably expressible by spirit. It is the fashion nowadays to say that 
the number of grains of protoplasm and other people are killed or turned into lunatics by over- 
bodily substance Avasted in maintaining my vital work, and no doubt there is much truth in the 
processes during its delivery. My peau de chagrin complaint. Nevertheless it w^ould seem that vital 
will be distinctly smaller at the end of the dis- force is wasted almost as much by the idle man 
course than it w^as at the beginning. By-and-by as by him who overworks himself at high-pres- 
I shall have recourse to the substance commonly sure for the purpose of ‘ getting on.’ It is indo- 
called mutton, for the purpose of stretching it lence which exhausts, by allowing the entrance of 
back to its original size/ fretful thoughts into the mind ; not action, in which 

This explanation may be very philosophical, there is health and pleasure. We never knew a 
but it is only a roundabout way of saying that, man without a profession who did not seem always 
within reasonable bounds, we can recover the to be busy. It may be he was occupied in worry- 
effects of exhaustion by proper food and rest ; ing about the dinner or the place where he should 
which, as a fact, x3eoj)le are pretty well acquainted spend his holiday — which he did not work for — 
with. The .error to be avoided is, in any shape in correcting his wife, in inventing pleasures, and 
to make such a pull on the constitution as to be abusing them when found, in turning the house 
beyond the reach of recovery. Life-force, or call upside down by doing little jobs foolishly supposed 
it protoplasm, is an inherent quantity not to be to be useful. And women too, when stretched on 
heedlessly \vasted ; and this truth becomes more the rack of a too-easy chair, are they not forced to 
apparent the older wn grow. Why is one man confess that there is as much vital force required 
greater, in the sense of being more powerful than to enable them to endure the ‘ pains and penalties 
another? Because he knows how to get out of of idleness,’ as would, if rightly directed, render 
himself a greater amount of work with less waste them useful, and therefore happy ? The fact is 


of life-force. 


there are far more who die of selfishness and idle- 


W^'e see from experience that the more men ness than of overwork, for where men break down 
have to do the more they can do. And this by overwork it is generally from not taking care to 
paradox is only reasonable, for it is the necessity order their lives and obey the physical laws of 
of great work that forces upon us systematic health. / 

habits, and teaches us to economise the power Let us consider a few of the many ways in 
that is in us. With the cares of an empire on which we waste the stuff that life is made ot It 
their shoulders, prime-ministers can make time to has been well said that ‘ the habit of looking on 
write novels, Homeric studies, anti-papal pamph- the bright side of things is worth far more than a 
lets. It is the busy-idle man who never loses thousand pounds a year and certainly it is a habit 
an opportunity of assuring you that ^ he has not a that must add many years to the lives of those 
moment in the day to himself, and that realljr he who acquire it. Eeally every fit of despondency 
has no time to look round him.’ Of course idle and every rage take so much . out of us, that any 
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one wlio indulges in either without a great struggle 
to prevent liimself doing so should he characterised 
as little less than— to use an American expression 
— fearful fool/ How silly it seems even to 
ourselves after cooling, to have acquired a nervous 
headache, and to have become generally done up, 
stamping round the room and shewing other signs 
of ibolish anger, because the dinner was five 
minutes late, or because some one’s respect for 
us did not quite rise to the high standard 
measured ])y our egotism ! As if it were not 
far more important that we should save our vital 
energy, and not get into a rage, than that the 
dinner should be served exactly to the moment 
One day a friend of Lord Palmerston asked 
Mm when he considered a man to be in the 
prime of life ; his immediate reply was ^ Seventy- 
nine. But,’ he added with a playful smile, ‘ as I 
have just entered my eightieth year, perhaps I am 
myself a little past it V How is it that such men 
work on vigorously to the end ? Because they 
treasure their ever-diminishing vital force. They 
studiedly refrain from making a pull on the consti- 
tution. Beaching the borders of seventy years of 
age, they as good as say to themselves : ^We must 
now take care what we are about/ Of course, they 
make sacrifices, avoid a number of treacherous 
gaieties, and living simply, they perhaps give some 
cause of offence, for the world does not approve of 
singularity. But let those laugh who win. They 
hold the censorious observations of critics in deri- 
sion, and maintain the even tenor of their way. j 
In other words, they conserve their vital force, and 
try to keep above ground as long as possible. 
Blustering natures forgetful of the great truth, 
that ^ power itself hath not one-half the might of 
gentleness/ miss the ends for which they strive 
just because the force that is in them is not 
properly economised. 

Then as regards temper: any man who allows 
that to master him wastes as much energy as would 
enable him to remove the cause of anger or over- 
come an opponent. The little boy of eight years old 
who in the country is often seen driving a team 
of four immense dray-horses, is one of the innu- 
merable instances of the power of reason over mere 
brute-force, which should induce violent tempers to 
become calm from policy, if from no higher motive. 

Many peo23le squander their life’s energy by not 
living enough in the present They enjoy them- 
selves badly and ^vork badly, because they are 
either regretting mistakes committed in the past, 
or anticipating future sorrows. How, certainly no 
waste of force is so foolish as this, because if our 
mistakes are curable, the same energy would coun- 
teract their bad effects as we expend in regretting ; 
and if th.ey are incurable, why think any more 
about them? Hone but a child cries over spilt 
milk. The mischief is done, and let it be forgotten, 
only taking care for the future. Sometimes people 
keep fretting about troubles that may never take 
place, and spend life’s energy on absolutely noth- 
ing, Beal worry from Torturations of various sorts 
is quite enough, and causes a greater draught on 
our ^ntal force than hard work. Let us not, there- 
fore, aggravate matters by anticipations of troubles 
that are little better than visionary. 

In looking ahead, it is of immense importance 
not to enter into any transaction in wMch there 
are wild risks of cruel disaster. There we touch 
on the 'grand woriy of the age, A violent, haste to 




get rich ! Who shall say how much the unnatu- 
rally rapid heart-beats with which rash speculators 
in shares in highly varnished but extremely doubt- 
ful undertakings receive telegraphic messages of 
bad or good fortune, must use up their life’s force ? 
Hearts beating themselves to death ! Bushing to 
trains, jumping up-stairs, eating too fast, going to 
work before digestion has been completed — these 
axe habits acquired naturally in days when it is the 
fashion to live at high-pressure ; but such habits 
are surely not unavoidable, and would be avoided 
if we thoroughly valued our vital force. 

There are persons of a nervous temperament 
who seem to be always upon wires. Nature has 
given them energy ; but their physique is in many 
cases inadequate to supply the demands made 
upon it. The steam is there, but the boiler is too 
weak. Duke d’Alva, according to Fuller, must 
have been of this nature. ^ He was one of a lean 
body and visage, as if his eager soul, biting for 
anger at the clog of his body, desired to fret a 
passage through it.^ The same thought was wittily 
expressed by Sydney Smith when he exclaimed : 
*Why, look there, at Jeffrey; and there is my 

little friend , who has not body enough to 

cover his mind decently with; his intellect is 
improperly exposed.’ How these are just the sort 
of people who should not kill themselves, for 
though wrapped in small parcels, they are good 
goods. Tliey owe it as a duty to themselves and 
others not to allow their fiery souls ^ to fret them 
P 3 ^gmy bodies to decay’ — not to throw too much 
zeal into trifies, in order that they may have a 
supply of life-force for things important. He who 
desires to wear well must take for his motto 
^ Nothing ill excess.’ Such a one, as we have had 
occasion more than once to urge, avoids dinners 
of many courses, goes to bed before twelve o’clock, 
and does not devote his energy to the endurance of 
overheated assemblies. When young men around 
him have got athletics on the brain, he keeps his 
head and health by exercising only moderately. 
He is not ambitious of being in another’s place, 
but tries quietly to adorn his own. ^ Give me 
innocence ; make others great ! ’ When others are 
killing themselves to get money, and to get it 
quickty, that with it they may make a show, he 
prays the prayer of Agur: ^ Give me neither 
poverty nor riches,’ for he thinks more of the 
substance than of the shadow. This is the truly 
wise and successful man, and to him shall be given, 
by the Divine law’s of nature, riches (that is, con- 
tentment) and honour (that is, self-respect), and a 
long life, because he 'did not waste the steam by 
which the machine was worked. In homely pro- 
verb, he ‘ kept his breath to cool his porridge,’ and 
most probably was a disciple of Izaak Walton. 

At this point, perhaps the secret thougdxts of 
some who have not yet learned how ‘ it is alto- 
gether a serious matter to be alive,’ may take this 
shape, MYhat after all/ they may ask, ^is the 
good of economising life’s force ? Often I hardly 
know what to do with myself, nor have I much 
purpose in life beyond eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing.’ To such thoughts we should give somewhat 
of the following answer : There is a work for every 
single person in the world, and his happiness as 
well as his duty lies in doing that wmk well. 
This is a consideration which should communicate 
a zest to our feelings about life. We should re- 
joice, as experience teaches us that each of us has 
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the means of being useful, and thus of being happy* all been tried on me over and over again. Ladies as 

None is left out, however humble may be our was so good, it a most made their hair stand on 

position and limited our faculties, for we ail can end to look at ine, have tried, and it was all no 

do our best ; and though success may not be ours, use ; they always had to give in.’ 

it is enough if we have deserved it. Certainly if ^ I do not mean to give in.’ 

there be any purpose in the universe, a day will ‘ Don’t be too sure ; ’ adding with another hard 

come when we shall all have to answer such ques- laugh : ^ Why, I was the very worst they had upj 

tions as these : ^ You were given a certain amount there ; and if they as was so perfect couldn’t’ 

of life-force; what have you done mth it '? YHiere ‘Let a woman wdio is not perfect be your friend.’ 
are your works ? Did you try to make the little ‘ Friend I What do you mean ? How can you 

corner in which you were placed happier and be my friend — unless’ ^ She shrank back a 

better than it was f^efore you came into it 'I ’ ^ It is moment, then bent eagerly forward again, gazing 
said that Queen Elizabeth wdieu dying exclaimed : wildly into my face. ‘ You must have done some- 
‘ My kingdom for a moment ; ’ and one day w^e thing wrong yourself, to make you talk like that,’ 
shall all think nothing so valuable as the smallest she wdiispered hoarsely. 

amount of that force without wdiich we cannot Of course I had done wrong many and many a 

live. time, and not at the moment perceiving her whole 

. . ' : " . " : ' '■ meaning, I quietly replied : ‘ Yes.’ 

‘And that brought you here to-night 1’ she 
THE LAST OF THE HADDOHS. ejaculated, adding in a low voice a vow, which 

seemed almost a curse, against herself if she 

CHAPi?EE JXiiL NAXCr DEAN. betrayed me. ‘Tell me what it is you’ve done; 

Tse moon was hut just rising, and the shadows and tell me how I can help you'?’ 
were getting deep when I drew near to a clump of ^ I will tell you about myself presently ; and we 

trees at the end of the long lane, as it was not shall be able to help each other ; do not doubt it,’ 

inaptly called. I was a little sobered by my walk, I returned, drawing her towards a fallen tree, and 
and perhaps the least bit disappointed at having getting her to sit down by my side, holding her 
come upon no living creature for whom I might hand fast locked in mine the while, 
do some kindness in Philip’s name. I stood hesi- ‘You can’t help me, as I can see,’ she musingly 
tating a moment ; not liking to go on, yet still replied. ‘ I ’ve been up there for three months and 

more averse to turning back with my purpose more ; but nothing come of it’ 

unfulfilled, wfoen suddenly the opportunity came. ‘ Up there ?’ I asked, beginning now to appre- 
I saw something or some one moving amongst bend her meaning. ‘ Do yon mean at the Home 
the trees ; presently I became aware that it was a fox the reception of poor women who have yielded 
w'oman, retreating more into the shade, as though to temptation ?* 

to avoid notice. Her movements appeared so ^Yes; though I never heard it put thai way 
mysterious that I stood sileut a moment, my before. You need not tell me you are not one of 

f ulses throbbing a little quicker than usual ; then the good ones, anjr more. lYell, I was one of the 
advanced a few steps, and said : ‘ Have you lost thieves they take in to reform. I ’d been to jail 
your way ? Can I be of any service ?’ six months ; and one of the ladies on the watch for 

No answer. girls %vhen they come out, got hold of me, and 

‘ Can I help you in any way?’ persuaded me to go up there for a time and be 

‘ No.’ made diflerent.’ 

I approached a little nearer towards the spot ‘ How ’-—I was going to say — ‘ kind of her but 

whence the voice issued ; angry and discordant, I saw the time had not come for that. She did ' 
or it sounded so to me in contrast with the not notice my interruption, and went oil 
solemn peaceful stillness around. ‘Do not shrink ‘Well, then, I rim away, and got caught again, 
from me ; I am only a woman ; and as you see, and persuaded to go back to the Home, as they call 
alone,’ I said. it, once more. So I made one more try. But it , 

‘ What do you want here — and what do you was no use. To-night I run away again ; and I don’t 
want wdth me ?’ mind what becomes of me now. Who cares ?’ 

She had come out from the shadow now ; and ‘ I care.’ It was no use, I thought, attempting 
stood looking at me in the soft gray evening light, to talk of the Eternal love until she could believe 
defiantly, sullenly, but a little curiously 'too. I in the human. Whether the fault was her own 
returned her gaze, and saw enough to know that if or not, I could not at this juncture tell ; but one 
ever a human soul needed sympathy and help, this thing was plain, being ‘ cared for ’ was -what this 
one did now. woman craved more than anything besides. The 

‘ What do you want ? ’ she repeated. misery of that half-defiant ‘ Who cares ? ’ apjiealed 

‘ I want you, and I think you want me. Thank direct to my heart. 

God for bringing us together !’ ^ How can you care for me when you have, never. 

She stared at me for a moment, then sullenly known me?’ — suspiciously. ‘ How can that be I’ 
replied r ‘ I ’m not one for thanking Him ; and I’m ‘ I do not know how it can be ; I only know that 
not the one for such as do.’ it is ; and I mean to make you believe it. Yoti 

‘ You are the one for me,’ I said, answering her are exactly the woman I was seeking to-night I 
in her own short decided manner ; perceiving that want you.’ 

she would bear it better than anything approaching ‘ What for t Do you really want some one to 
to softness. help you ?’ she eagerly asked, turning her wild 

She uttered a little defiant laugh. eyes suddenly upon me again. Even the moon, 

‘You’re a lady; and I suppose you want to play which was shedding its silvery light upon us, 

at reforming me and all the rest of it. You all could not soften the wild sadness of her eyes, 

like to shew off your goodness that way 1 But it ’s ‘ Are they after you? YHiat is it you have done?’ 
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; I placed my fingers on her lips for a moment, 
to prevent hei' once more repeating the oath that 
she might be trusted. 

Tell me/ she whispered, 

I reflected a moment, then replied : ^ Yes, I will 
tell you why it was al3soIately necessary to find 
some one like you to-night, if you will first give 
me a promise to be my friend afterwards, and let 
me be yours?’ 

She promised. Then with a trembling voice 
: I told her that night had brought a letter to me 
; from my lover abroad, whom I had not seen for 
nearly ten years, and that in it he told me that he 
i had at last earned enough to make us independent 
for the future, and that he was on his way home 
to marry me. 

< And your trouble is that you haven’t been true 
to him ? You have gone wrong, and want to hide 
away, and ’ 

have been true to him, and I have nothing 
to hide. But— my happiness was so much more 
than I deserved — it was greater than I could bear, 
unless I could lighten some heavy heart to-night, 
and I shall always believe that I was led here to 
you.’ 

'Are you mad struggling to free herself. 

But I held fast. ' You promised— you promised I’ 

'More fool me. How can I be your friend? 
How can you be mine ? What do you mean ? 
Let me go/ 

'Ho.’ 

'You’ll have to. What tie could there be 
between you and me ?’ 

' Our womanhood/ 

'You don’t know I ’ — with a bitter laugh. ' And j 
you’re but a fine lady after all, talking about | 
things you don’t understand.’ 

'1 am certainly not 2 . fine lady. I am better off 
now; but I have lived upon tread-and-water as 
■^vell as you have.’ 

' Without deserving it V — eagerly, 

' I cannot say as much as that. I have not the 
slightest doubt I did deserve it, in one way or 
another. At anju’ate it did me no harm whatever 
to go into training a little. A great deal depends 
uj^on one’s way of taking things, you know.’ 

' I can’t make you out.’ 

'Hever mind about making me out. Try to 
trust me ; do try,’ 

' I’ve a good mind to trust you — in real earnest. 
There ’s something about you that makes me feel 

I should like you to know,’ she said musingly. 

Then after a few "moments, during which I left 
her undisturbed, she added : 'Yes, you shall know ; 
though there isn’t another soul I ’d tell as much to. 

I never took that ring at ail i’ 

' A ring you were supposed to have taken ? ’ 

' Yes : tney thought I stole it. I was in service, 
Miss’ 

' My name is Haddon — Mary Haddoii.’ 

' And mine is Nancy Bean.’ 

'Go on, Nancy.’ 

^ 'Well I was in service, me and another young 
girl who was nursemaid ; and one day the mis- 
, tress missed a ring. I know now that Emma had 
the ring, and when there was a fuss about it, she 
slipped it into my box. She came to worse after- 
wards, and told me the truth about it when I saw 
her after I left prison. Blie hadn’t stolen the 
ring either. It was given her by mistress’s son. 
But when one of the children said she saw her 


with it, and she was suspected of stealing it, she 
slipped it into my box, rather than get Master 
James in trouble, never believing that my box 
would be searched too ; and meaning to tell me 
about it afterwards. But Master James he had a 
grudge against me, because I hadn’t been so ready 
to listen to his love-talk, and I think he meant the 
ring to he found in my box. I know he told 
Emma to put it there, and made her think he 
wouldn’t have anything more to do with her if 
she confessed the truth. Besides he threatened to 
deny that he had given it to her, and then she 
would have to go to prison instead of me. Well 
I didn’t say much to her then ; she was a poor 
miserable creature already, and didn’t want hard 
words from me to beat her down any lower.’ 

'It was very hard for you, poor Nancy ; but’ — 
laying my hand gently oh hers again — 'it might 
have "been harder. I mean if you had really done 
what you were believed to have done.’ 

'It was harder for another reason/ she replied 
grimly. ' Wait till I’ve told you all. My mother 
lived away down in Leicestershire, a respectable 
shepherd’s wife, who prided herself upon bring- 
ing her girls up honest and good. The first 
letter I got in prison came from my married 
sister, to tell me that my wickedness had broke 
mother’s heart, and saying that it was no use 
my ever going back there again, for not one of 
them would own me ; and father he would never 
forgive me for being the death of mother. My 
sister had married a well-to-do farmer, and was 
ashamed of me before she thought I had done 
wrong, for being in service ; so she did not spare 
me afterwards. A disgrace to the family, she 
called me, and said they one and all hoped never 
to see nor hear from me again. I came out of 
prison a desperate woman ! As I just told you, 
when I came out of prison I was met by one of 
the ladies on the watch for such as me, and I was 
brought down to the place up there.’ 

'You could not at anyrate doubt her motive/ 
I said cheerfully. 

A half-smile played about her lips as she went 
on without noticing my interruption : ‘ Then 
they begun at me. I was dressed up in them 
'things. You’ve seen us ’parading off to church, 

I warrant — people never forget to stare — so 
you know what it is out of doors, walking 
along two and two with the matron in front 
dressed up fine to shew the difference ! But in- 
doors it’s worse— worse a deal than ever prison 
was. Mrs Gower (that ’s the matron) has it all to 
herself, and— There ; I don’t think it has ever 
done any good to them as are as wicked as they 
are thought to be, and it just drove me wild. Out 
of fifteen of us, there wasn’t many who could say 
they %vere better for being there. The sharp ones 
pretend to be^ reformed straight off ; it is the only 
thing to do if you want to come off easy and get 
sent off to a situation with a character. I gave 
them a great deal of trouble. I knew I wasn’t 
quite so bad as they thought me ; but I didn’t 
care about setting up for good in the way some 
of them did neither. So I soon got to be thought 
the worst character they had in the place ; and 
then they shewed me off as the bad one to the 
visitors— a sort of curiosity. Mrs Gower liked 
to have a wicked one to shew among the good 
ones, I think. So I began to feel a bit proud 
of it, and did little pranks on purpose to 
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amuse tliem. There wasn’t so very much harm 
in them neither, only they were against the rules. 
But to-day I was fetched in to be shewn to the 
committee. I didn’t mind them ; making up a 
face all ready for them ; and they put up their 
glasses to look at me, and I think they ’ivas 
satisfied that no place could have a wickeder one 
nor me to shew, I was laughing to myself, when 
all in a moment I saw a face among them that I 
knew. It was my old mistress’s son, who had 
tried so hard to make me go wrong, and then took 
his revenge by making me out to be a thief. The i 
thouglit came into my head to tell them that he | 
had been the cause of all my trouble. But I’d 
hardly begun when I was ordered to stand down 
as a liar as well as a thief. Of course they wasn’t 
going to believe that a respectable gentleman like 
him could do anything so wicked. Besides, there 
was his face to look at ; there wasn’t a gentler 
and Idnder-looking gentleman there than he was. 
And he called me Poor thing,” and said he hoped 
they wouldn’t have me punished, for he did not 
mind — everybody knew him / Weil, I managed to 
give them a bit of my mind before I was got out 
of the room. I could ha’ borne the punishment 
and all that easy enough, if there had been any- 
thing to come of it. But I knew it was no use ; 

I should only get more and more hardened, as they 
called it ; so" I got out of the window of the room 
I was locked up in and cut. That ’s my story, and 
the whole truth.’ 

^ Poor jSTancy ! The story is a very sad one ; all 
the sadder because you do not see where you, as 
well as others, have been to blame.’ 

^ Do you think I stole the ring, then ? ’ 

‘Ho; not for a moment. I believe you.’ I 
hurriedly thought over what was the next best 
thing to say, so as to do justice to those who, 
however mistaken in their way of treating her 
especial case, had meant to benefit her, and at the 
same time be true to her. I saw what they had 
apparently failed to see — she cotdcl be touched. 
‘Then how have I been to blame, Miss?’ 

‘ It is a private undertaking, is it not, Haney ; 
almost entirely supported by one lady, although 
managed by a committee ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Miss ; and the committee is managed by 
Mrs Gower. They all do what she tells ’em; 
though if they kne-w’*—* — 

‘ And costs a great deal of money ; does it not ? 

I think that I have heard this lady subscribes 
between fifteen and eighteen hundred a year to it.’ 

‘Yes, Miss; I suppose she do. They say Mrs 
Gower the matron has two hundred a year be- 
sides lots of perquisites,’ replied Haney, a little 
surprised at what appeared to her the irrelevancy 
of the question. 

‘And this ladjr spends all that in the hope of 
benefiting her fellow- women ! How much she 
must feel for them — nay, how much she must love 
them, Haney ! Think of feeling so much love for 
women who have done wrong as to spend all that 
upon the bare chance of benefiting them! In 
spite of their vrant of gratitude too ! ’ 

There was a new startled look in Haney’s eyes, 
as she murmured in a low voice : ‘ I never thought 
of that — I never thought about her caring.’ 

‘But she must, you know; and it must be a 
great grief and disappointment to her to feel that 
aU she does is in vain. It is, you say ?’ 

‘ I am afeard it is — a most ’ — ^hesitatingly began . 


Haney. ‘We’ve all on us been thinking about 
Mrs Gower, and she ’s ’ 

‘ A moment, Haney I It is quite evident that 
Mrs Gower has not the same feeling towards you 
all which her employer has, or you would have 
experienced some good effects from it. But it is 
equally evident that those wdiom the benevolent 
lady is seeking to help have no gratitude towards 
her — not even gratitude enough to acknowledge 
her good-will towards them.’ 

‘I — never thought of her,^ repeated Haney, 
more to herself than to me. ‘ I only saw her 
once ; a pale thin lady, who looked so sorry — ^yes, 
she did look sorry, even for me, though she 
thought I was the worst there I If I ’d only 
thought she cared ! ’ — turning her eyes regretfully 
in the direction of the house again. Then draw- 
ing a heavy breath : ‘ But there ; she thought it 
was all my wickedness ! I let her think so ; and 
— ^it’s done now, and can’t be undone. There ’s no 
hope for me now — I told you so — everything’s 
against me.’ 

‘ Honsense ! Ho hope indeed ! There ’s every 
hope for one with your keen sense of right and 
wrong, if you will only act up to it. Do you think 
I will ever give you up ? ’ 

‘ What can you do for such as me, Miss ? ’ — I 
was glad to see a little anxiously. 

‘Lots of things. Let me think a moment,’ 
Presently I went on : ‘ There are two ways to 
begin with, Haney. One wilt require more moral 
strength and courage than the other ; but* you 
shall choose which you think best; and whichever 
course you take, I promise to hold last to you.’ 

‘ What is it to do, Miss ? ’ — eagerly. 

‘ One plan I propose is, for you to come at once 
with me to the place where I am staying, and 
remain there until I am married, which I shall be 
shortly, when you should live with me as house- 
maid ; none but us two knowing anything about 
the past, and ’ 

‘ I choose that 1 ’ she hastily began, her eyes 
brightening and her colour rising. i 

‘ Listen a moment, before you quite decide, . 
Haney. The other course is more difficult, I* 
know; but I want you to decide fairly between 
the two. It is to go** back to the Home, take your •• 
punishment, whatever it may be, and stay there, 
with me for your friend, until I am ready for you 
to come to live with me. I am quite aware it 
would require a great deal of courage and self- 
control to do that ; but I think you could do it.’ 

‘Which would you like me to do best, Miss?’ 

— anxiously. 

‘ If you succeeded in doing the more difficult 
thing of the two, I should of course have greater 
respect for you, Haney ; but I should not be less 
your friend for ypur being -weak, I am not suffi- 
ciently perfect myself, to insist upon perfection in 
my friends.’ 

‘That’s it, Miss; that’s just wdiere it is! If 
Mrs Gower our matron only had some faults — 
ever such little ones — of her own, she might get 
nearer to us. It’s the terrible goodness which 
makes it so impossible for her to understand us, 
and us to understand her. She seems to be always 
a- thinking . about the great difference there is 
between her and us. It only makes us more spite- 
ful against the goodness, when we see how hard it 
mak& people. Why, the bad ones are ever so much 
more sorry for one another, and ready to help 1 ’ 
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^ And yon judge all others — the lady who has 
done so much to prove her love and unselfishness, 
as well as every one else — by this matron. She is 
probably not suited to the office ; but I do not 

gee^ I paused, recognising that it was not 

just then the best moment for advancing any 
argument in vindication of what she termed * good- 
ness/ All that would he suggested by a better 
experience, by-and-by. So I merely added : 
^ Whether she feels it so or not, it is very sad for 
Mrs Gower to have so utterly failed in reaching 
your hearts, as she appears to have done. But we 
must not forget that it is our own defects, and not 
hers, which are in question just now, you know, 
JSfancy.^ 

^ I know what you mean, Miss ; and I ’m sorry 

1 as I did not ' 

' ^iSTever mind about the past. There is plenty 
of time before us, I hope. Which is it to be, 
Nancy ? Will you come with me now, or go back 
to the Home 2 ’ 

‘ I will go back, Miss ; and if you hear’— 

^ If I hear I Of course I shall go to see you 
to-morrow. You ought to know that.’ 

She rose, looked steadily towards the Home, 
now darkly and sharply defined against the moon- 
lit sky, then turned her eyes upon my face, 
grasped my hand with a strong firm grip for a 
moment, and walked swiftly and silently away. 

THE MORALE OF CRICKET. 

Cricket is a pastime so extensively and deserv- 
edly popular as to rank among the foremost of 
English institutions. It is physically an excellent 
test of wind, strength, and endurance, and is 
intellectually attractive from the opportunities it 
affords for the exercise of scientific skill. In a 
social respect the advantages it confers are great? 
because men of different grades are brought 
together without prejudice to the distinctions 
custom has created, and many genial conse- 
quences remain from such meetings. In a moral 
point of view cricket may be said to inculcate the 
cardinal virtues. And it is mainly in relation to 
this last aspect and the results, psychologically 
speaking, that we here propose to consider the 
game. 

In the remarks we shall offer we will generally 
assume some knowledge of cricket on the part of 
readers; but still, for the benefit of the uniniti- 
ated, will here record a few brief particulars. 
Apart from preparing and keeping the ground 
in order, the material essentials of the game, as 
everybody knows, are simple and inexpensive, 
consisting 'of merely bats, stumps, and ball. It 
is usually played by two sides, each composed 
of eleven men, and subject to certain recog- 
nised rules. These sides alternately assume the 
position of the attacking and the attacked. The 
object of the former is to effect the fall of the 
wickets, which the other side defends, and to frus- 
trate the endeavours- of the latter to make or score 
^ runs.’ It is on the superiority established in this 
respect that the issue of a game depends. This is 
a scanty and necessarily imperfect description ; but 
taken with what we shall say incidentally as we 
proceed, it will he enough for the illustration of 
the points we have in view. Let us now observe 
that a member of each of the eleven is elected as 


captain ; and by the two captains all the prelimi- 
naries of a game are arranged. Each then assumes 
entire control over the members of his own side. 
It is the captain who appoints the bowlers, assigns 
to the other men their different positions in the 
field, and settles the order in which his side are to 
take their innings. Throughout the game it is 
necessary that he should remain as watchful as a 
general directing the movements of a battle-field, 

' and that he should he prepared with prompt 
measures to meet the varying exigences of the 
encounter in which he takes so prominent a part. 
In a word his duties are manifold and arduous. 
He must, according to circumstances, study and 
maintain the morale of his men under depressing 
prospects, or moderate their too sanguine an- 
ticipations in the face of approaching triumph, 
lest they beget carelessness, and so end in mortifi- 
cation and defeat. 

A captain must at the same time infuse a spirit 
of contentment into his men, and also inspire them 
with thorough confidence in himself. It is probable 
there may three or four men of tolerably equal 
pretensions as bowlers, or two or three equally 
ambitious to fill some other post in the field. The 
captain will have to select between these rival 
candidates, without condemning those he disap- 
points to the pangs of secret vexation and annoy- 
ance. Thus, in framing his dispositions for a 
game, he will have to consider each individual’s 
special capacity for fiUing a particular post, not 
merely as it actually exists, but also in some d^ree 
as it exijSts in the estimation of the individual 
himself. He may otherwise leave room for petty 
heartburnings, and for the feeling that an injustice, 
or at least a slight, has been suffered. Should 
this unhappily prove the case, it will, even uncon- 
sciously to himself, mar a man’s usefulness in the 
field, by inperceptibly or otherwise curtailing his 
activity of either mind or body, or both. As to 
the former, it is almost needless to observe that 
attention is the great watchword of cricket. 

Now, to enable the captain to acquit himself 
satisfactorily on the foregoing heads, and to secure 
the results we have indicated, with a x>erfect 
knowledge of cricket, he should combine both a 
knowledge of character and the exercise of con- 
siderable tact and Prudence, The latter being the 
point with which we are immediately .concerned, 
let us see how it is exemplified in "the role the 
players are all successively required to perform — 
that of batsman. At each wicket stands a batsman, 
and both are obliged to keep within spaces extend- 
ing four feet from the stumps, the spaces being 
marked by lines transverse to that in which the 
wickets are pitched. The ^runs’ before alluded 
to, which it is the great object of the game to 
make, are obtained by the occupiers of the wickets 
running the distance between them as often as 
possible in the interval taken in returning the ball 
to the hands of either the bowler or wicket-keeper, 
after it has once left the bowler’s hand, during 
which time it is said to be m flmj. But they can- 
not do so, nor indeed go out of their Aground’ at all, 
demarcated as descrifed,' while the ball is in play, 
except at the risk of the wickets being put down. 
This may be done by a batsman’s being either ^run’ 
out, or ‘stumped’ out. He necessarily exposes 
himself to a risk of the former contingency when 
making runs in the manner explained. Conse- 
quently, under such circumstances, a man has not . 
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only to be Tety watchful and quick in his move- 
ments, but has also to make the best use of the 
judgment at Ms command. The penalty of error 
in this respect is fatal, unless some fortunate acci- 
dent should intervene. 

How in regard to the second of the risks referred 
to, the occasion is one for the exercise of both 
judgment and considerable prudence. In order 
that this point may be properly understood, it 
should" be remembered that the balls bowled to 
the batsman are either ^ lengths * or the reverse — 
that is, they are such that he can best play them 
either by waiting in his ground or by stepping out 
a little to meet them. When he should so step 
out and when he should forbear — for there is at 
all times a great temptation in the matter — is 
the pivot on which his prudential considerations 
in this connection revolve. Should he, after 
advancing, fail to hit or stop the ball, the wicket- 
keeper, who stands in readiness behind the wicket, 
will have most probably picked it up, and put 
down the wicket before the batsman can return j 
to his ground. But with prudence in the ascend- 
ant, and a nice calculation of chances, the risk 
to which the batsman exposes himself becomes 
reduced to a minimum, or is altogether avoided. 
And with the same principle governing his play 
throughout, he delays or postpones the calamity 
which finally compels his retirement from the 
wickets until he has at least placed a fair amount 
of runs to his credit; or as happens in excep- 
tional cavses, he entirely averts the calamity, and 
achieves the honour of ‘carrying’ out his hat. 
But self-evidently, there is no honour attending 
this performance if a score beyond the average has 
not been made. 

How let us see in what respect it behoves a 
bowler to exercise this virtue of prudence. Many 
batsmen have a favourite stroke with wiiich they 
succeed better than with any other. Thus a man 
may be able to hit effectively to ‘ leg ’ who does 
not succeed so Tvell at ‘off,’ In cricketing parlance, 
he is in that case stronger on his leg tnan on his 
ofi-stump. But the actual circumstances in any 
given case may of course vary, and they may be 
j ust the reverse of the foregoing. W e shall, however, 
suppose them to be as we have stated. Well, the 
respective points of strength and weakness of the 
batsman soon become apparent to the bowler; 
and ordinary consideration or prudence then 
naturally suggests to the howler the advisability 
of avoiding the delivery of balls likely to pass to 
‘leg’ or the near side, and of directing the ball 
as much as possible, consistently with the main 
object in view, to ‘off’ or the far side, of the bats- 
man. This would both preclude the negative 
result of the ball being hit away, and afford a fairer 
prospect of the positive result of the wicket being 
lowered, since it ^voulcl be assaulted on the weaker 
side. But these circumstances really represent 
only certain elemental conditions of the game, and 
are here brought forward simply for illustration’s 
sake. Still, without a due observance of them, and 
of such points as varying the length of a hall, and 
bowling so that a catch may result — which are all 
to be attained by the study prudence would suggest 
— cricket wmukl cease to be the scientific game 
that it is ; and a bowler would deserve the reproach 
we sometimes hear applied to him of bowling only 
with his hand, instead of bowling with both hand 
and headj as he is invariably bound to do. 


The necessity of Temperance for the satisfactory 
prosecution of cricket is altogether too obvious to 
call for argument. The habit itself is not only 
essential to the unimpaired preservation of wind 
and limb, hut even a solitary occasion of deviation 
from it may he productive of baneful effects. 
What cricketer of experience cannot recall the 
incident of a good ‘ bat ’ prematurely returning to 
his comrades, to make their sympathising bosoms 
the willing repository of his confession, tliat the 
disaster by which he has just been overwhelmed is 
due to either the salmon or champagne ho took 
overnight ; in consequence of which he unhappily 
‘saw double 1’ 

Then as to Fortitude^ there is perhaps no other 
single quality adorning manhood which takes so 
wide and active a range in cricket. There is the 
fortitude which sustains the bowler as he finds Ms 
i best efforts fail in making an impression upon the 
: wicket, and teaches Mm to persevere with a heart 
that is still composed and undaunted. He in 
truth calms the ffutter wMch will occasionally 
seize Mm at such a time ; and despite the convic- 
tion painfully forced upon him again and again, 
that his bowling has been mastered, he still man- 
fully endeavours, and frequently succeeds, in 
pitching the ball on the one spot which above all 
others serves to afford a crucial test of his oppo- 
nent’s mettle and prowess. But the latter meets the 
effort each time with unswerving steadiness and 
marvellous effect. With what ease and perfection 
he stops the hall, "with what consummate grace 
and vigour he hits it away when a chance offers 1 
Immense indeed is the fortitude which enables the 
bowler to bear up against soul-crushing vicissitudes 
of this kind. And fortunate, too, for him is it 
that in such a crisis the captain comes to his relief, 
and institutes a change of bowlers. This change- 
is sometimes admittedly from good to bad. But 
it nevertheless often i:)roduces immediate benefits ; 
and, so well recognised is the fact, that it has 
almost passed into an axiom of the game. 

Let us now picture to ourselves the batsman in 
circumstances contrary to what have supposed 
above. He is confronted by a bowler who sends 
Mm, we shall suj^pose, a succession of ‘overs,’ 
comprising balls which are, with few exceptions, 
all perfectly straight and of excellent length. He 
occasionally plays the ball away ; but it is quickly 
returned by a smart ‘ point’ or active ‘ mid-wicket, % 
so that he cannot obtain a single run. Oftener he 
only succeeds in merely staying the progress of the 
ball, and his resistance does not go beyond that. 
How, every time the ball rises against the body, or 
perhaps the shoulder, of the hat, the consciousness 
of a deliverance from danger rushes through the 
possessor’s mind, which is naturally enough fol- 
lowed by a thrill of delight and self-congratulation ; 
for however accomplished be a player, he for some 
time at least feels that Ms fate is not in his own 
hands. This is owing to the possibility of some 
subtlety, such as a twist or bias, being suddenly 
developed by the bowler in the course of a well- 
directed and well-maintained attack, which takes 
the defender of the wicket by surprise, and occa- 
sions his 'fall Such an event may easily happen, 
and is to be reckoned among the uncertainties of 
the game, in regard to -which we shall have a 
word or' two to say. It will meanwhile, from tlie 
circumstances we have stated, be seen that the 
sensibilities of the batsman are subjected to short 
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but severe fits of tension, as thejr rapidly undergo 
the alternate forms of a vague fear or anxiety on 
the one hand and of joy on the other. So decided 
indeed is this fact, that numbers of spectators 
very commonly sympathise, to judge from the 
expressions spontaneously escape them, as 

they watch the- events of the game. Fortitude 
alone enables the hero of the bat, with stout heart, 
to live through so trying an ordeal. And all 
Iionour to him when he at length succeeds in 
turning the tables on the foe, and finally punishes 
the bowling to his own satisfaction and to the 
admiration of the by-standers ! 

Now, in regard to this quality of fortitude, which 
is essentially heroic in its nature— consisting in 
the patient “resolute endurance of suffering— the 
wicket-keeper and long-stop frequently furnish 
notable examples. The wicket-keepefs duties 
inevitably entail that condition of martyrdom as 
their allotted burden ; while as to long-stop, the 
degree in which he is called on to bear the buffets 
of fortune and of the ball very much depends upon 
the precise circumstances in which he is placed. 
Nor, in this connection, must we omit to notice the 
passible case of some stout gentleman standing at 
‘ long-field,' whom the energy of the batsman con- 
stantly despatches in pursuit of the ball. In the 
course of each rapid excursion he makes, with the 
prospect of four or five runs resulting to the 
striker, what is it nerves him with spirit and 
determination, and despite his shortness of breath 
and quivering limbs, imjDels him to struggle on, 
but that heroic quality of which cricket teaches 
us so sound and useful a lesson ! 

The love of Justice is undeniably one of the 
subliinest instincts of the human mind, and it is 
not too much to say that, so far as it goes, cricket 
directly tends to foster and promote it. In a 
primary or fundamental sense, the rules which 
have been instituted for the management of the 
game are a provision for its being conducted on 
fair and equitable principles ; and- they are, more- 
over, administered by umpires appointed for the 
purpose, who adjudge all doubtful and disputed 
points. The associations of the game are in 
general so healthy that a wrong decision wilfully 
given is a thing almost unknown ; and one reason 
why the umpires should discharge their duties in 
a strictly scrupulous and conscientious manner is, 
that they themselves are very much under the 
cognizance of those who observe the progress of 
the game purely for their own pleasure, so that 
any glaring inaccuracy, or deviation from truth 
or principle on their part (allowing the last to be 
possible), would be at once detected, and lead to 
public remark and comment. 

How it is that others should be so easily able to 
note points which it is the duty of the umpires to 
decide, will be apparent when it is borne in mind 
that, however important their effects, the casual- 
ties which occur in cricket are of a very simple 
nature, and are ail referable to a particular con- 
dition or stage of progress of the ball. Aided by a 
knowledge of the rules, which are clear and ex- 
plicit, the eye has therefore merely to ffx itself 
closely on the ball. To take now an introspective 
view of the matter, or to look say to secondary 
and internal effects, the desire to do justice to one's 
companions, or in other words to see the fullest 
possible scope given to the cricketing abilities they 
may possess, is an essential ingredient of the spirit 


which animates a side. The hopes and calculations 
of success in a game of cricket are based on the 
united exertions of the eleven men who form a 
side, though special faith may often be placed in 
particular individuals who have proved themselves 
conspicuously good players. But in the inevitable 
nature of things, such ‘stars' are apt to undergo a 
sudden eclipse when least expected, to the manifest 
ruin of any calculations which may have been 
made with exclusive reference to them. Hence 
policy and experience combine to indicate the 
above mentioned as the only course which is to be 
relied on as perfectly sound and safe. It is conse- 
quently a wish wdth every member of an eleven 
that every other member should do the utmost of 
wdiich he is capable, both in his place in the field 
and in the way of making runs and contributing to 
the general score. This wish is bound up^ in the 
breast of each member with the personal interest 
he takes in the success of the side to which he 
belongs. But this feeling is even extended, as it is 
only right it should be, to the opposite eleven ; to 
whom, collectively and individually, the oppor- 
tunities of a free exercise of their powers and the 
chance of winning on their merits, are never grudged 
by any true-hearted cricketer. But it may be 
argued that all this indicates only an absence of 
selfishness and a love of fair-j)lay. Yet what are 
those feelings but the concomitants or essential 
characteristics of that divine attribute -which 
springs from the cultivation of cricket, and by a 
healthy reactionary influence, expands and puriffes 
in the process ? 

Among the other advantages of the game, a 
moment's consideration will determine that it is 
directly opposed to the growth of arrogance and 
self-assumption. There is this to be said of it, that 
as the battle is not always to the strong nor the 
race to the swift, so the victory in cricket does not 
al-ways go to the eleven who may, on a comparative 
estimate with their rivals, be reasonably regarded 
as of superior merit. This is to be accounted 
for by the fact, that the forces the two elevens 
represent act not merely in opposition, but also 
in some respects in correlation with each other. 
Therefore the result of a game of cricket, though 
in the main due to the relative strength of the 
sides engaged, is somewhat eccentric in its nature ; 
like the direction a movable body assumes when 
operated on by forces acting from separate quar- 
ters. And this affects not only the collective 
fortune of a side, but also the individual fortune of 
each player. Accordingly in other games and 
sports the expert may revel in the proud conscious- 
ness of superiority, and in weak moments betray 
that fact in liis demeanour ; but the cricketer can 
venture on no such dangerous exhibition of con- 
ceit. He may in the eariy stage of his career, but 
experience soon teaches him the folly of his con- 
duct. The reverses he meets with, often when 
least expected, induce in him an air of becoming 
humility, or at least of modesty, under all circum- 
stances. 

This then, in plain language, is the consequence 
of those uncertainties of cricket which have beea 
spoken of before ; and so it arises that when the 
contending sides are tolerably well matched — a 
condition embodied in the framework of the several 
propositions we have advanced — even the greatest 
and surest run-getters approach the wickets with 
a secret sense of diffidence, and with their minds 
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already troubled by that rague sense of appreben- 
sion to which allusion has elsewhere been made. 
Probably so eminent and successful a batsman as 
Mr W. G. Grace may be exempt from the influence 
of these feelings ; but he is certainly not exempt 
from the opeiution of that law of contingencies 
xvhich produces them in less gifted individuals. 
In order to j>rove this we have only to compare 
some of the enormous scores made last season by 
him with liis failure at other times. But not to 
strain the comparison too far, it will be enough to 
state that in the match, Gentlemen versus Flayers, 
played in the beginning of July, Mr Grace w^as 
caught for ninety in his second innings ; while in 
his first he was bowled by Emmet for the tra- 
ditional duck’s- egg (0) ! 

Indeed, taken in the aggregate, the uncertainty 
of cricket equals, if it does not surpass, the uncer- 
tainty which alike proverbially characterises love 
and war. But so far from that being in any way 
a drawback, it gives a special zest and charm to 
the game, as it is impossible to predicate the issue 
in any case in the light of a foregone conclusion. : 
Despite the blankest prospects consequently, the j 
hope of a possible turn of events, or at least of 
luck, and with it the hope of winning, always 
continues till the last. From this arises an expres- 
sion current in. cricketing circles, that a game is 
never lost till it is won. 

Fo doubt, too, it is owing to this uncertainty 
which attends the game that cricket has hitherto 
afforded so little encouragement to the vicious 
practice of betting, w'hich would only have the 
effect, if it existed to any greater extent than it 
does, of detracting from its beauties and pleasing 
sensations. All genuine lovers of the game will 
therefore here cordially unite with us in the wish 
that gambling may never, like an evil spirit, 
further obtrude its presence in the sanctuary, 
where honour and j)^obity dwell in peaceful 
union with generous emulation and manly love 
and sympathy. 


HINTS TO BEE-KEEPEES. 

Though great progress has been made during the 
last five-and-twenty years in the pursuit of api- 
culture, much remains to be clone, particularly iu 
spreading far and wide a knowdedge of recent 
discoveries, and attempting to induce a more 
general adoption of this most i)rofitable and in- 
teresting occupation. It would be difficult to refer 
to a pursuit in which larger returns are yielded, 
considering the limited outlay and as profit is a 
consideration with the majority of those who have 
bees, we propose to keep it chiefly in view in the 
present paper. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon beginners 
that bees require attention. Many people seem 
to think that they have only to purchase a few 
iiives and place their bees in them, and that a 
large yield of surplus honey will be the natural 
result, without rendering the little workers any 
assistance at all. It is not by this happy-go- 
lucky method that profits are made by apiculture. 
It is certainly true that in spite of neglect bees 
often do answer remarkably well ; but the skilful 
apiarian, by means of certain acts, to which we shall 
presently allude, performed in the proper manner 
and at the right time, will command success. 

Our remarks wiil.be founded on the assump- 
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tion that the pernicious custom of ^smotlie^hg’ 
bees is extinct. Those acquainted with the rural 
districts know, however, that the agricultural 
labourers, and others who ought to know better, 

' do continue to burn their bees ; but the practice 
has long been abandoned by every me worthy of 
the name of apiarian. " r,. 

Many people are bewildered in commencinor '• 
apiculture by the large number of hives. 
particular merits are forced upon their 
There is only one golden rule in this^ matter, 
carefully to consider the habits and requirements 
of the bee, and decide whether pleasure or profit is 
the desideratum. For example, observatory hives, 
as they are termed, are all very well as a means 
of studying the habits of the insect, but are not 
to be recommended wffien ^ supers^ of surplus 
honey are the result aimed at. 

In order to take advantage, however, of the 
various methods perfected by distinguished api- 
arians for obtaining complete control over the 
denizens of a hive, we strongly recommend the 
adoption of hives on the movaUe-comh system, 
invented by Francis Huber, perfected by Lang- 
stroth in America, and by tVoodbury, Abbott, 
Jackson, Bay nor, and others in England. By 
means of the varions hives made on this principle, 
perfect command may be obtained at any time 
over the bees, and the most di.fficult operations 
may be conducted with an ease and certainty 
marvellous to the uninitiated. For example, 
natural swarming need not occur, and thus the 
frequent loss of STvarms will be prevented ; stocks 
which have lost their queen from any cause 
may have one at once supplied without the delay 
consequent upon waiting for the bees to rear one ; 
and the interior of the hive may be examined 
frequently, to ascertain if the colony is healthy and 
in good working order. 

For this reason w’e reject straw hives ; but if 
these are used, let them be large. There cannot 
be a greater mistake than to use the small straw 
sheps one sees in cottage gardens. Years ago, when 
eople did not understand the enormous egg-pro- 
ucing power of the queen, this was allowable ; 
but when modern researches have proved that her 
majesty can, and 'will if she has room, lay more 
than two thousand eggs a day, the absurdity of 
preventing her from doing so is inexciisable. 

Mr Pettigrew, whose father was one of the 
largest bee-keepers in Scotland, uses large straw 
hives only, and speaks of hives weighing from one 
hundred to one hundred and sixty-eight pounds. 

He observes, in his Ilandy-hooh of Bees (1875), 
that ^ it would take three ordinary English hives, 
if not more, to hold as much honey as one of 
these hives — it would take three or more of them 
to hold bees enough to gather as much in the 
same space of time.’ Plis chief objection to wooden 
hives appears to be their liability to dampness. 

This evil has, however, been neutralised in the 
best varieties of the movable comb or bar-frame 
hives by the adoption of an almost perfect system 
of ventilation. 

Mr Pettigrew goes on to say that his father once 
realised twenty pounds profit from two hives in 
one season, and nine pounds twelve shillings from 
another. The profits came from the honey gathered 
by the bees, and not from swarms sold at large 
prices. He continues: ^The adoption of large 
hives hy many of the bee-keepers of Aberdeenshire 
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and Banffsliire put them last year in the yan of 
the advancing hosts. In a private letter which 
lies before us it is stated that the first swarms, 
obtained last year about the middle of July, rose to 
great weights. One belonging to Mr Gordon rose 
to one hundred and sixty-four pounds. Swarms 
belonging to other bee-keepers rose to one hundred 
and twenty-eight, one hundred and twenty-six, 
one hundred and tv^enty, one hundred and nine, 
and one hundred and four pounds. Mr G. Camp- 
bell got four swarms from one hive ; their united 
weight (including the mother-hive, which was 
ninety- three pounds) was three hundred and 
seventy-three pounds. The profit from this hive 
must have been very great. Three sizes have 
been recommended : the first, twenty inches wide 
by twelve inches deep, inside measure ; the second, 
eighteen inches by twelve inches deep ; and' the 
tlilrd size sixteen inches by twelve inches. The 
first size contains about three thousand cubic 
inches ; the second size, about two thousand seven 
hundred cubic inches ; and the third size about 
two thousand cubic inches.’ He advises the use 
of the three sizes according to the extent of the 
swarms and the return of the season, and after 
detailing the profits from his bees in a village in 
LanarkSiire he adds, that for ^ gaining great profits 
in a favourable season, and for continued prospe- 
rity for a succession of years, the system of having 
strong hives and early swarms is far before all the 
other systems of managing bees.’ 

If we were asked to name the most important 
desideratum in a|)iculture, we should say feeding. 
Judicious feeding at a proper time will save many 
stocks. We have not only to contend against the 
absolute destruction during winter of a feeble or 
ill-supplied stock, but the principle always before 
the eye of the apiarian should be to be able to 
commence the season with strong stocks, able to 
take due advantage of the honey season directly 
it arrives. By having this always before Mm, he 
can easily double the working power of his colonies. 
It wEl readily he seen that in a short or inclement 
honey-gathering season it is important to make 
the most of every opportunity of collecting stores, 
and this can only be done if the workers are in 
a fit condition to do so. 

Feeding not only consists in giving them honey, 
sugar, sugar-candy, or like sweet substances, if 
they need it, but in supplying them with water, 
salt, and rye or wheat meal. Let us briefly notice 
these in detail. Mr Langstroth, an American 
apiarian, who has written an excellent work on 
the bee, quotes the following remarks by Mr 
Edeine in the Bienenzeitung : ‘ The use of sugar- 
candy for feeding bees gives to bee-keeping a 
security which it did not possess before. StiU 
we must not base over-sanguine calculations on 
it, or attempt to winter very weak stacks, W'Mch 
a provident apiarian would at once unite with 
a stronger colony. I have used sugar-candy for 
feeding for the last five years, and made many 
experiments with it, which Satisfy me that it 
cannot he too strongly recommended. Sugar- 
candy dissolved in a small quantity of water 
may be safely given to bees late in the autumn, 
and even in winter if absolutely necessary. It is 
prepared by dissolving two .pounds of candy in 
a q^uart of boiling water, and allowing about half 
a pint of the solution to evaporate ; then skimming 
and straining through a iiair-sievej ; 


It is astonishing what may be done with bees 
when they are in a good humour. In order to 
produce this desirable state it is only necessary 
to sprinkle them with sugar and water. This 
peculiarity is taken advantage of by the wise 
apiarian when he wnshes to conduct the process 
of artificial swarming, taking away young queens 
for other hives, removmg honey, &c. Bees \vhen 
swarming rarely sting, and the reason is this : ^v hen 
they leave their hives they naturally think it 
prudent to take a supply of honey with them, and 
accordingly pocket' all they can. In this state 
they are very peaceable. In order to make^ them 
take honey and produce the desired state, apiarians 
puff smoke into the hives ; the bees gorge them- 
' selves, thinking their honey is to he taken from 
them, and pass to the upper part of the hive. 
This method is pursued when it is considered 
; desirable to make an examination of the interior 
! of a colony. 

; Bees will freely take salt during the early part 
! of the breeding season ; but water is absolutely 
necessary for them, and should be regularly sup- 
plied in troughs near the entrance, with straws 
floating in it, so that the bees may drink without 
fear of drowning. To ascertain whether bees are 
sustaining injury from want of water, it is only 
necessary to examine the bottom of the hive. If 
candied grains of honey appear, no time must be 
lost in supplying water, for the bees ctre eating up 
their honey in order to obtain it This is one cause 
of the starvation of bees ; for lack of water they 
have too rapidly consumed their stores. Bees 
wmrk in the dark because the admission of light 
would candy the honey, and they could not seal it 
up in its proper liquid state. Glass hives, in which 
they are made to work in the glare of light, are 
therefore tmnatural. An indication of their dis- 
like to light appears in the attempts they make to 
obscure the small windows often placed in hives 
for purposes of examination. 

Some people think it possible to overstock a 
district with bees ; but we do not think it ever 
has occurred in Great Britain. Think of the 
square miles of orchards, fields of clover and 
beans, and tracts of heather and other honey-pro- 
ducing jDlants this country contains, and of the 
thousands of tons of that substance which must 
pass from them into the atmosphere, much of 
which might be gathered for the use of man ! 
How many agricultural labourers and railway 
porters in country districts might double their 
earnings by keeping bees ! Farmers who grow 
clovers for seed would find that the muiti|)iication 
of bees around them would be of immense advan- 
tage, for these plants depend to a great extent 
upon the visits of the bee for fertilisation and con- 
sequent production of seed. This simj)le fact 
ought to be generally known. 

It is a good plan to grow borage, thyme, mig- 
nonette, heliotrope, heather, and other honey-con- 
taining flowers in the neigh'bourhood of the apiary ; 
infirm or young bees will not then have to fly far 
in search of honey. Fields of beans contain large 
qnantities of honey. Mr PettigTew estimates that 
a twenty-acre field of grass well sprinkled with the 
flowers of white clover, yields to bees every fine 
day at least one hundred pounds of honey ; and 
that twenty acres of heatlier in flower yield 
two hundred pounds of honey per day. White 
clover has been called the queen of honey- 
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after her departure. The Becond swariri will 
depart about sixteen days after the first swarm. 
Bees, however, do not always think it desirable 
to send out a second swarm. To ascertain this, 
the apiarian should place his ear at the hive 
occasionallj during that period, in order to ascer- 
tain if the young queens are pipmg, ‘When the 
old qxreen lias left with the first swarm, the first 
' hatched qxteen is allowed to kill all the embryo 
' queens in the royal cells, if the bees have decided 
not to send out another swarm. If an exodus is, 
however, arranged, the bees prevent the queen 
from killing the young ones in the cells. These 
begin to pipe after a certain interval ; and hence 
if the apiarian hears the curious notes, he knows 
that a second swarm may be expected. 

The uncertainties of natural swarming have in- 
duced many apiarians to dispense with it alto- 
gether. The facilities for examination afforded by- 
hives on the princiifies we have before described, 
render it easy to ascertain when a hive is ripe 
for swarming. By contracting the entrance of 
the hive the exit of the queen may be arrested; 
and this is a capital plan to pursue when the 
apiarian is unable to watch his colonies, but does 
not want to take the swarm from the hive before 
it is necessary. Our limits w’ill not allow us to 
go into detail respecting the various processes of 
artificial swarming. One simple method, after the 
necessity for taking the swarm has been ascer- 
tained, is to puff some smoke (that made by burn- 
ing a piece of corduroy rolled up, is the best) into 
the hive, take the top after stopping up the 
entrance, and getting the surplus bees into an 
empty box or hive placed on the top, by drumming 
on the hive. In nine cases out of ten the queen 
goes with them. In that case the parent stock 
will require another queen, which may be supplied 
from another hive with a great saving of time. If 
the queen has remained below, the forced swarm 
must have a queen supplied in the same manner ; 
or if this is not practicable, the bees will soon rear 
one themselves. 

The advantage of giving a fertile young queen 
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We think there can be no doubt that the variety 
of bee called Ligtirian will enable the apiarian to 
obtain more profit than if he kept the common 
kind. These bees may be readily purchased now 
at about two pounds a swarm, or twelve shillings a 
queen, to Ligurianise a colony. (See The British 
Bee Journal published by Messrs Abbott, Fairlawn, 
Southall, W.) To Ligurianise an apiary of common 
bees, it is only necessary to remove the queens and 
introduce those of the new' kind, after a proper inter- 
val. This species, which is also called the Italian 
bee, w'as introduced into England from Tamin-by- 
Chur in the canton of Grisons, Switzerland. 

Another quality in which the Ligurian bee 
exceeds the Englishj variety is in its peacefulness 
of disposition. Bespecting the purity of race, 
Dzierzon says: ‘It has been questioned even by 
experienced and expert apiarians whether the 
Italian race can be preserved in its purity in 
countries where the common kind prevail. There 
need be no uneasiness on this score. Their pre- 


to the mother-stock is thus detailed by Mr Lans 
stroth: ‘It sometimes happens that the mother-stoc] 


when deprived of its queen perishes, either because 
it takes no steps to supply her loss, or because it 
fails in the attempt - 

been supplied with 
long time part with another colony without being 
seriously weakened. 


If the mother-stock has not 
a fertile queen, it cannot for a 

Second swarming — as is well 
known-^often very much injures the parent stock, 
although its queens are rapidly maturing ; but 
the forced mother-stock may have to start theirs 
almost from the egg., By giving it a fertile queen 
and retaining enough adhering bees to develop the 
brood, a moderate swarm may be safely taken 
away in ten or twelve days, and the mother-stock 
left in a far better condition than if it had parted 
with two natural swarms. In favourable seasons 


five times, at intervals of ten days ; and if no eoinbs 
ire removed, the mother-stock will still be well 
mppMed with brood and mature bees. Indeed the 
ludicious removal of bees at proper intervals often 
leaves it at the close of the summer better supplied 
bhan non-swarming stocks with maturing bees.^ 

We trust that .the observations we have made 
bi, the present paper ’may induce some persons 


to commence this interesting pursuit who have 
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liitlierto been strangers to it. Those who feel 
inclined to do so, we advise to purchase one of 
the numerous manuals on the subject, and to 
begin with a few hives at first The best cheap 
work on bees with which we are acquainted is 
Practical Bee-keeping, by Frank Cheshire, Editor 
of the Apiary Department of Tfee Country. 
(Ba::aaT Otfice, 32 Wellington Street, Strand.) 
Price 2s. 6d. 


YOYAGING AKD STUDYING BOUND 
THE WOELD. 

At the present moment two notable schemes 
of travel are before the world, to which we 
will briefly advert. One is simply and purely a 
pleasure excursion of a somewhat luxurious 
nature, announced as a ^Yachting Voyage Round 
the World.’ It is proposed, ^should sufficient 
inducement offer/ to despatch from London, on 
August 15th, a large and fast steamer {Sumatra, 
2400 tons), fitted with every comfort, to ffil 
the principal seaports of the world. After calling 
at Southampton, Bordeaux, Corunna, and Lisbon, 
the passengers are to do the Mediterranean ports 
in. the most thorough manner, and then Egypt, 
India, Ceylon, Burmah, the Straits’ Settlements, 
and Manila. From Hong-kong the steamer is 
to proceed to Amoy on the Chinese coast, to 
enable the travellers to visit Nanking and Peking : 
at least so the programme has it ; but either 
its author or printer has made a slip here, for 
of course it must be intended that these very 
interesting trips should be made from Shanghai, 
the next port of call. Having thus skirted 
the Celestial Empire, the travellers wiU be 
spirited across the Yellow Sea to Japan, there 
to behold the wonders of a budding civilisation. 
Then after a three weeks’ voyage across the 
Pacific, they will commence their experience of 
the New World at San Francisco ; and calling 
here and there at jdaces of interest on their south- 
ward voyage, they will be taken through the 
Straits of Magellan to the Falkland Islands ; after 
leaving which they wdll visit successively Monte 
Video, Bio de Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, Havana, 
and New York. The fare for this pleasure excur- 
sion will be five hundred pounds with extras ; 
which, considering the promised accommodation of 
every description set forth in the prospectus, does 
not appear very excessive for a voyage calculated 
to last ten months or thereabouts. We recom- 
mend the idea to the attention of those who want 
something more exciting and novel in the way of 
travel than can otherwise be got within a thousand 
miles of St Paul’s. One objection only occurs to 
our mind in regard to the route proposed, and 
that is the fact of our great colonies being entirely 
ignored. Full information may be had hy apply- 
ing to Messrs Grindlay & Co., 55 Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. ; or of the Hon. Secretaries 
of the Association, Messrs Hide & Thompson, 4 
Culium Street, Fenchurch Street, E.O. 

The other scheme to which we would allude is 
one put forward by the SociH§ des Voyages cV etude 
ardour du Monde, which has been formed at Paris 
with the avowed object of organising annual steam- 
voyages round the world. The Society aims higher 
than the promoters of the ‘Yachting’ Cruise, and 
desires to combine the utile with the duhe, and 
to provide for respectably connected young men 


who have finished their ordinary studies a still 
more complete finish in the shape of ‘ un comple- 
ment d^ instruction sup^rieur.^ The Society states 
that its plan has met with the approval of the 
Geographical Societies of Paris and London and 
several learned bodies in France ; and it has 
appointed a Council of Administration to carry it 
out, as well as a committee of savants to organise 
the courses of study which are to form a special 
feature of the expeditions, and are to embrace 
scientific, economic, and commercial subjects. 
After a considerable i^eriod of incubation, the 
views of the Society have just been enunciated in 
some detail in a pamphlet entitled Ac Toiir du 
Monde en 320 Jours (Bound the World in three 
hundred and twenty Days), (Paris: Ch. Delagmve). 
From this we learn that the itinerary of the 
‘Yachting’ Cruise will, broadly speaking, be re- 
versed, and that some additional places will be 
visited, notably Auckland, Melbourne, and Sydney; 
which in our humble opinion is a great improve- 
ment from an educational point of view. Our 
readers would hardly thank us for diving into 
all the minutiae of the scheme, which, with the 
usual fondness of the French for petty detail, are 
laid down in the pamphlet at considerable length 
under the four heads : Organisation g^nirale dih 
premier voyage, Organisation maUrielle, Organisation 
morale, and Conditions du passage. 

The arrangements made under the third head 
of those just noted {Organisation morale) con- 
stitute the distinguishing feature of the expedi- 
tion. They include a large library of all descrip- 
tions of works on foreign countries, and a collec- 
tion of the most interesting of their products, 
especially those which are or can be turned to an 
account from an industrial point of view. Atlases 
and charts will be provided, to enable the pas- 
sengers to make themselves acquainted with the 
various countries and to follow with exactness the 
course of the ship. In order to provide an educa- 
tional staffs the Society offers free passages to three 
professors, who will be charged with the superin- 
tendence of the following branches of study and 
the delivery of lectures thereon : Economic science, 
including the commercial products of the various 
countries visited, their manners and customs, 
historical sketches, &c. ; Natural sciences, under 
which will come the race of the inhabitants, ani- 
mal life, plants, geology, mining, &c . ; and Phy>si- 
cal science and climatology, in which category 
meteorology, winds and currents, geographical 
details, seasons, &c. will be dealt with. We have 
said sufficient, we think, to shew the peculiar 
features of this proposed series of annual voyages 
round the world for educational purposes ; and we 
shall 'watch the result with much interest, though, 
from our own personal experience of long voyages 
in hot climates, on board even comfortable 
steamers, we should have thought that they 
were the last places in which serious studies on 
a large scale could be conducted with advantage. 

Full particulars may be had from the Sociite, 

8 Place VendOme, Paris ; or from Triibner & Co., 
Ludgate Hdl, London. June 30tli is the day fixed 
for sailing ; but, strange to say, ‘ les dames ne seront 
pas admises d prendre part a-u voyage.^ (No ladies 
allowed to accompany the expedition !) 
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exhibited in the window ; lie was to buy two 
CHAELEY BOSS. packages of crackers and one of torpedoes, and 

tile 1st of July 1874, two little boys, brothers, come back to the wagon. While he was gone on 
“were playing on the side of a public road near this deceitful mission, the wagon drove olf with 
some villas at Germantown, a few miles from Charley. When Walter came out of the store with 
Philadelphia. The elder of the two, Walter Eoss, his hands full of fireworks, he was not a little 
was nearly six years of age ; the younger, Charley surprised to find that the wagon had disappeared. 
Eoss, was aged four years and two months. They He looked about in all directions, hut could not 
were the sons of Christian K. Eoss, a gentleman see or hear anything of it Finding himself 
in business in Philadelphia, who lived in one of deserted he cried loudly ; a crowd gathered round 
the villas at this pleasant part of the environs, him, and a kindly disposed person took him home. 
His “wife and some other children were at the On returning to his house in the evening, Mr 

i time residing at Atlantic City on the sea-shore of Eoss was distressed at the absence of little Charley, 
New Jersey. Charley was a charming little hoy, and alarmed from what Waiter had to tell of the 
with a round full face, broad forehead, bright two men in the wagon. The only reasonable con- 
brown’ e 3 ’'es, and light fiaxen hair, curling in jectnre he could form was that the child had been 
ringlets to the neck. Like all American children stolen, though for what purpose he could not 
whom we have ever seen, CIiaiTey and his brother divine. Assisted by a nephew, he went off to 

I Walter were fond of candy, a sweetmeat of the make inquiries at different police stations; at none, 
harley-sugar species, the taste for which led in however, could he hear any tidings to allay his 
the present case to a serious misadventure. anxiety. In the account given by Walter, he 

For several days in their outdoor sports, the described the appearance of the two men, one 

two boys had been presented with a present of of whom had rings on his fingers and wore 

candy by two men who were driving in a kind gold spectacles ; the horse and wagon were also 

of wagon or drosky, and who stopped for a moment described. Strange to say, no one knew who 

to talk to them. These interviews produced a these men w^ere. At taverns and livery-stables 
slight acquaintance with the men. When they they and their equipments were unknown. The 
drove past on the 1st of July, and as usual gave officers of police were at a loss what to make of 
them candy, Charley asked them for a ride, and the affair. For days Mr Eoss continued the search 
also whether they would not buy him some for the child and his abductors. With his nephew 
crackers, which they promised to do. The crackers he scoured the neighbourhood, telegraphed to vari- 
were meant to be used as fireworks on the 4th July, ous quarters, and advertised the loss in the news- 
the annual fete commemorative of American Inde- papers. Hearing that there had been a band of 
pendence. After driving on for a certain distance, gipsies in the neighbourhood, he supposed that 
the men returned and took them for a ride into the they might have been concerned in the theft, 
wagon. Walter asked them to go to Main Street Detectives were employed to visit the gipsy 
to get the fire-crackers, hut was told that he and camp and make a rigorous search for the boy. 
his brother would be taken to Aunt Susie's store. The search %ras unavailing. The gipsies w^ere 
This was a place which had no existence. So apparently innocent of the crime, 
onward the two boys were driven, amused with Much, public sympathy was felt for the father of 
talk, and supplied with fresh doles of candy. By- the lost boy, and all were amazed at the possi- 
and-by, as Charley thought the men were driving bility of a child being carried off in a maimer so 
rather far, he began to cry, and begged to be taken totally inexplicable. Where could little Charley 
home. To pacify him, the men gave Walter some be? He and his ’captors had seemingly vanished 
money to go into a cigar-store which had crackers from the face of the earth. The only rational 
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sxipposition tliat could be formed was that Charley 
had been stolen by two scoundrels in the hope 
of getting a heavy ransom on Ms restoration. 
Yet, a crime of this kind, though common enough 
in Sicily, where the laws meet with no sort of 
respect, was nest to unknown in Pennsylvania or 
any other northern part of the United States, If 
Charley Ross had been abducted for the sake of a 
ransom, it was the beginning of a new crime in 
this pai't of the world, and as such would send a 
shiver through society ; for no child of any man 
in good circumstances would he safe. 

The conjecture that little Charley was stolen 
Tvith a view” to being held in ransom, proved to be 
the right one. The abductors had the audacity 
to write to Mr Ross, July 3, that he might keep 
his mind easy about Charley ; hut that no powers 
on earth would get him unless good payment was 
offered for him. The letter was in affectedly had 
waiting and spelling, and was not dated from any 
place. Strange to say, it must, from the short 
time between posting and delivery, have been 
written in Philadelphia, in which city, by a reason- 1 
able inference, the two thieves were concealed. | 
The authorities now made a more minute and 
vigorous search, and a watch was put on ail the 
railway depots day and night. Barns, stables, 
sheds, and unoccupied houses were looked into, 
and the police went through all known haunts of 
vice and professional beggars and vagrants. The 
search wus not confined to the town and suburbs, 
but w’as extended up and down the Delaw^are and 
into the neighbouring states. Every canal-boat was 
carefully examined. To do the local authorities 
justice, they spared no pains to unravel this ex- 
traordinary mystery. The crime, as it now stood 
revealed, did not alone concern the bereaved father 
and his child ; it concerned the whole community, 
and if allowed to go undetected, there might be no 
end to the felonious abduction of children. 

On the day after receiving the letter of the 3d 
July, Mr Ross advertised that he would give a 
reward of three hundred dollars to any person 
retiiriiing his lost child. To. this there came a 
startling response in a letter dated Philadelphia, 
6th, It was as badly -written and badly spelled 
as the preceding, and iriainly intimated that the 
ransom to be paid for restoration of the boy was 
twenty thousand dollars—not a dollar less would 
be taken, and all the powers in the universe would 
fail to find out where he wus. If Mr Ross was 
ready to negotiate, he was to say so by advertise- 
ment in the" Ftiblzc Ledger, On the 7th Mr Ross 
advertised that he would negotiate. At two 
o^clock the same day a letter in reply was received. 
What was now demanded was that Mr Boss should 
advertise in the Evening Star as follows : either, 
Will come to terms,’ or ^ Will not come to terms.’ 
If the former, it would be understood that twenty 
thousand dollars would he given ; if the latter, 
the negotiation was at an end, and Charley’s blood 
be on his father’s head. , Here was an explicit and 
horrible threat that if the full ransom were not 
forthcoming the unfortunate child would he mur- 
dered. It being conclusive that this, like the pre- 
ceding letter, had been posted at Philadelphia, a 
watch was put on the letter-boxes, to discover 
who w”ere the senders. This effort failed in effect. 
The thieves were evidently assisted by some 
unknown confederate, who posted the letters, and 
whom it was impossible to identify. 


We have not space to go into the numerous 
details of what ensued, as given by Mr Ross in a 
volume which has lateljr made its appearance.^' 
Referring persons deeply interested in the matter 
to the book itself, which will reward perusal, we 
proceed to say that the intercourse by letter and 
advertisement between the abductors and the 
bereaved father came to nothing. There were 
difficulties as regards the kind of notes in which 
the ransom should be paid ; there were worse 
difficulties as to how the thieves could make the 
exchange of the boy for the money. In Sicily, 
where a brigand leaves his card with the 
superior magistrate of the district, things of this 
kind encounter no serious obstacle. It is difier- 
ent in the United States, as it is in England. 
In these countries, brigands are not on visiting 
terms with public authorities. The two rascafs 
who stole Charley Ross could make nothing of 
him after they had got him. He was concealed 
with an extraordinary degree of skill, some- 
where about Philadelphia ; hut the ingenuity 
which was displayed by his captors met with no 
recompense. It was evident from the universal 
clamour, that a repetition of tricks of this kind 
could not be carried on with any prospect of 
|)rofit or security. The whole newspaper world 
I was up. Thousands of presses from New Orleans 
to the Saskatchewan, from New York to San 
Francisco, were flaming with stories and conjec- 
tures about the abduction of Charley Ross. In 
time, the newspapers of England caught up the 
theme. The hearts of parents in every part of the 
English reading world were acutely interested. 
What will strike every one as marvellous, is the 
impenetrable secrecy which shrouded the spot 
where Charley Boss was secluded. It was tan- 
talisingly near at hand, yet nobody could find it 
out. 

It may amuse our readers to know that from the 
universal excitement that was created, there sprung 
up a crop of pretended discoverers of the lost child. 
All that -was needed to restore him to the arms of 
his loving parents was a little money. Some of 
the announcements were hoaxes. Some were bare- 
faced attempts at extortion. The effect of these 
despicable communications was to add poignancy 
to the sorrow that %vas already endured by the 
father and mother of little Charley. The credulity 
of the family was also painfully tried by informa- 
tion alleged to have been obtained through the 
medium of spirits. Unfortunately, no two mediums 
gave the same direction in which to look for the 
child. Their revelations -were simply a piece of 
nonsense, though imparted with prodigious gravity. 

Annoyed with pretenders of various classes, 
Ross and his nephew did not relax endeavours to 
unravel the mystery. They travelled about over 
the northern states, led on by communications 
from the two thieves, who had quitted Phila- 
delphia, and taken up new ground. It at length 
appeared to be conclusive that Charley’s captors 
had gone to New York, and from rigorous investi- 
gations at the several hotels, it was almost cer- 
tain that their names were Mosher and Douglas. 
They had, however, no child with them. Where 
he was stowed away, if still in life, no one 
knew. Going with profes>sional zest into the 
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affair, the Hew York police, greatly to their and Scott stand before the front door ; Frank and 
credit, under Superintendent Walling, made every I will take the rear ; and whatever happens after- 
effort to track the windings of tlie two deeper- ward, let us remain in the positions we first take 
adoes, who, from newspaper advertisements and up ; because if we move around, we shall be certain 
bills stuck on the w^alls, saw that they w^ere in the dark to shoot one another instead of the 
momentarily in risk of capture. New York, how- thieves. Whichever way they come, let the two 
ever, has about it holes and corners in which who meet them take care of them as best they can ; 
felons find temporary lurking-places, and when if they come out and scatter both ways, then we 
pursuit is keen there is water on two sides, with will all have a chance to work/’ The party took 
boats, in some of which there is a refuge from their respective places ; the night was pitch dark, 
justice equal to that of the old Alsatia in White- coM, and wet. The watchers waited patiently for 
iriars. On the opposite side of the narrow nearly an hour, while the burglars went through 
channel on the east, lies Long Island, hilly and every room in the house, with the rays from their 
picturesque, and which, besides Brooklyn, pos- dark-lanterns flashing now and then through the 
sesses a large number of villas of wealthy citizens chinks in the shutters. At length they came down 
scattered about among gardens and pleasure- to the basement floor and into the pantry. Through 
grounds. To this island, as charming a retreat of the window of this little apartment Mr Yan Brunt ' 
families from Hew York, as are the Highland could see distinctly the faces of the two burglars, : 
borders of the Clyde for the citizens of Glasgow, He could have shot them down there and then 
we have to follow Mosher and Douglas, the in f)erfect safety to himself and his companions ; 
reputed abductors of Charley Boss. but he wished to refrain from taking life until he 

The two villains had exhausted their means, could be certain that the robbers would shew 
Hiey had made nothing of the cruel capture we resistance. He did not wish to kill them in the 
have been describing, and had indeed lost money house, nor in any other way than' in self-defence, 
by the transaction. Driven to their last shifts, ^ The elder Yan Brunt, finding he was growing 
they resolved to begin a career of house-breaking, numb cand weak from the effects of the cold damp 
As a commencement, they broke into the villa of air of the inclement night, determined to push 
Judge Yan Brunt of the Supreme Court of Hew things/ and standing in front of the back door, 
York, situated near the water’s edge, at a pxctu- ordered the hired man to open it quickly. In 
resqiie part of Long Island. The judge and his trj^g to get the key into the keyhole, he made 
family were absent for the season, and the house noise which the quick-eared burglars heard. Their". 
being shut up, offered, as was thought, a good light went out immediately, and their footstepf^? 
chance of effecting a burglary. In la}dng their were heard ascending the cellar stairs. Mr Yan 
plans, Mosher and Douglas were not possibly Brunt and his man moved towards the trap-door 
aware, that before closing his house, the judge of the cellar, the lock of which had been broken, 
furnished it with burglar alarm telegraph, This was soon opened, and the body of a man 
which conveys information of the slightest inter- started up, followed by the head of another. Mr 
ference with any of its doors or windows into the Yan Brunt cried out “ Halt ! ” in response to which 
bedroom of his brother,’ who resided permanently two pistol-shots from the cellar door flashed almost 
in a house near at hand. The account of the in Ms face, but without injuring him. He then 
attack may be given in the words of Mr Ross : fired his shot-gun at the foremost man, and a cry 

^ On the morning of December 14, at two o’clock, of agony followed. The other man fired at him a , 
this alarm-bell rang violently, ^ Mr Yan Brunt was second time, and then ran towards the front of the 
at once awakened, and immediately called his son hiouse. There he dashed almost into the arms of 
Albert, who was asleep. When Albert came down the younger Yan Brunt, at whom he fired twp^ . 
stairs the father said : ^‘Go over and see what has more shots, luckily missing him also ; and before 
sounded that alarm j I think the wind has blown the pistol could be fired again his arm was struck 
open one of those blinds again ; ” an occurrence down by a blow from Mr Yan Brunt’s shot-gun, 
which had more than once before caused the bell which was shattered. Uttering a terrible cry the 
to ring. The young man went, first taking the burglar now retreated; but before he had gone 
precaution to put a pistol in his pocket. Approach- nmny rods, Mr Yan Brunt sent a bullet into the 
ing his uncle’s house, he noticed a flickering light would-be murderer’s back. The desperate house- 
through the blinds of one of the windows ; he breaker staggered for an instant, and then fell 
returned and told his father about the light, dead. 

procured a lantern for himself, and went to arouse ^ Meanwhile the other burglar, although mortally 
William Scott, the judge’s gardener, who lived in wounded from the elder Yan Brunt’s first fire, con- 
a cottage close by, and who ‘ had the keys of the tinned to shoot in the dark until he was exhausted, 
judge’s house. On their way back, Scott and The firing now ceased ; the only thing positively 
Albert ascertained that more than one man was known, after the second or tMrd shot, being the 
in the house with the light. They then awoke gratifying fact that wMle none of the defenders of 
Herman Frank, a hired man ; and after placing the judge’s property hurt, the two burglars* 
one man in front and another behind the judge’s were literally riddled with shot and bullets. One 
house, Albert returned to his father and reported was stone dead, with his empty revolver under 
what he had seen and done. His father, although Ms head;, the other lived until five o’clock— -only j 
seriously suffering from illness, after getting to- about two hours. Several neighbours, aroused 
gether the arms in the house, joined his son, and by the firing, came rusMng to the plae^ and got 
calling the gardener and Mred man to Mm, said there by the time the fight was over; one of 
How, boys, we have work to do, and must under- whom was asked by the wounded man to give 
stand each other ; we must capture those fellows him some whisky. After tasting it, , he pushed 
if we can without killing them ; but if they resist, it away, and called for water, which he drank 
we shall have to defend ourselves. Albert, you eagerly. He was then asked who they were, and 
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wliere tliey came from. He replied : Men, I Douglas. It was ascertained that a person named 
'won't lie ‘to voii ; my name is Joseph Douglas, William Westexvelt, a brother of Mosher’s wife, and 
and that man over there is William Mosher.” a notorious associate of thieves, was concerned in 
He spelled M-o-s-h-e-b-’s name, adding : ‘‘Mosher the abduction. He, in fact, had been the confede- 
lives in the city (New York), and I have no home, rate who posted the letters and otherwise assisted 
I am a single man, and have no relatives except a the two thieves. In September 1875, he was tried 
brotlier and sister, whom I have not seen for for being engaged with others in abducting and 
twelve or fifteen years. Mosher is a married concealing the child ; and being found guilty, he 
man, and has five children.” Believing himself was sentenced to pay a fine of one dollar, the cost 
to be mortally wounded, he continued : “ I have of the prosecution, and to undergo an imprison- 
forty dollars in my pocket ; . I wish to he buried ment of solitary confinement for the term of seven 
with it ; I made it Imnestly ” Then he said : years. 

“ It no me hjmrf now : Mosher and I stole Charley In the coarse of the trial, no fact was elicited 
Ross from Germanioivn" When asked why they respecting the place of detention of the child, 
stole him, he replied: “To make money.” He From the day he was stolen, July 1, 1874, till 
was then asked who had charge of the child ; to the present time, not a word has been heard of 
which, he replied : “ iVIosher knows all about the him. His distressed parents exist only in hope 
child ; ask him.” He was then told that Mosher that he is still in the land of the living, and may 
was dead, and was raised up so that he could see yet be restored to them. If alive, he will now be 
the dead body of his partner in guilt. He ex- about seven years of age. It would afford us 
claimed : “ God help his poor wife and family,” immeasurable satisfaction if Chambers’s Journal, 
To the question, “ Could he tell where the child which penetrates into all English-speaking quarters 
was ’? ” he answered : “ God knows I tell you the in the American continent, should happily help 
truth ; I don’t know where he is ; Mosher knew.” to recover the child who was lost, the helpless 
The same question was repeated a number of times little boy, Charley Boss, w. c. 

to liim ; but he gave no further information, but | 


said : “ Superintendent Wailing knows all about 

ns, and was after tis, and now he shall have us. THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

Send him word. The child will be returned home 

safe and sound in a few days.” He told his inqui- chapter xxiv. ^a death-blow. 

rers that they had come over in a sloop which was I stood for a few moments watching my strange 
lying in the cove, and begged them not to question new acquaintance, rapidly widening the distance 
him any more, and not to move him, as it hurt between us, then turned thoughtfully homewards 
him to talk or move. He remained conscious until again. The story I had just heard had given me 
about fifteen minutes before his death. Thus something to think of besides my own happiness, 
writhing in agony, lying on the spot where he had Although poor Nancy might be a little too ready 
fallen, drenched with the descending rain, ended to rebel, how hard things had been for her 1 How 
the purposeless and miserable life of one who much did I, and all women blessed as I, owe to 
aided in rending the heart-strings of a family such as Nancy. Well, there would be Philip to 
unknown to him, and in outraging the feelings of help me by-and-by. Surely we two iniglit be 
the civilised world. So swiftly did retribution able to do something, I thought, my ‘ cheeks 
come upon his companion, that not one 'vvord uncomfortably hot with the consciousness that the 
escaped his lips : no message to Ms family-~no existence I had been dreaming of savoured too 
confession of his terrible crimes — no prayer was much of ease and sunshine for two people who 
he permitted to utter : suddenly, as by the stroke professed to desire the highest life. Eoberfc Went- 
of lightning, was his soul ushered into eternity, worth would tell me that, and so of course would 
Surely “ the way of the transgressor is hard.’' ’ Philip ; and I was glad also to realise, as I did just 
That there might be no doubt about the iden- then, that continued ease and sunshine would nail i 


Surely “ the way of the transgressor is hard.’' ' | Philip ; and I was glad also to realise, as I did just 

That there might be no doubt about the iden- then, that continued ease and sunshine would pall 
tity of the two bodies, Walter Boss was sent for. quite as much upon me as upon either of them. 
He recognised one as having been the man who ‘ I was not to the manner born.' 
drove the wagon, and the other as having given I had reached the stile, and was absently step- 
him money to buy the crackers. Others identified ping dowm on the other side of it, as I afterwards 
them as the men wdio had been seen driving away found, stepjping so wide of the lower step as to 
with the children. There could therefore be no involve an ignominious descent, when I was gently 
doubt that William Mosher and Joseph Douglas lifted on to terra firma by two strong arms. ^ 
wem the real abductors of Charley Boss. The ‘What makes you so careless to-night?’ said 
discovery -was so far satisfactory; but where was Bobert Wentworth. 

the lost child ? Mosher’s wife was hunted up and ‘ It was stuioid,' I replied,' realising the position ; 
questioned on the subject. ‘ She said her husband and adding : ‘ In truth, my thoughts were wool- 
had told her that the child had been placed with an gathering ; and I had forgotten where I was.' 
old man and woman, and was well cared for, but ‘ Bather an awkward moment for forgetting- 
she did not know “who were Ms keepers, or where he where you were ; wasn’t it ?’ t, 

lived.' Disappointed in getting any useful infor- ‘No ; yes— yes ; of course it was stupid ’ I 
mation in this quarter, Mrs Boss’s brothers offered repeated. ’ 

by advertisement a reward of five thousand dollars ‘You are not generally so ready to plead ^milty 
for the return of the child within ten days. The as that,’ he replied smilingly. ^lYhat makes you 
child was not returned, and instead of any useful so preternaturally meek to-night ? Have you just 
information on the subject, there was a repetition come off second-best in a wordy -war with old 
of miserable attempts at fraudulent extortion. At Jemmy Bodgers ?’ Bending clown to aet a better 
the same time, circumstances were elicited regard- look into my face, he went on with qmte another 
ing the career of the deceased culprits Mosher and tone and manner : ‘ "What has happened, Mary ? ’ 
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* Plappened ? ’ I repeated, hesitatingly. But why 
should I not tell him ? I presently asked myself. 
He knew that Philip was expected, and 'that we 
were to be married ; he knew that I loved Philip ; 
and why should I any longer act like a foolish 
girl about it ? So after a moment or two, I went 
on : ' That whicli you asked to be allowed to speak 
of in three months may be spoken now, if you 
■will/ 

‘ How As he echoed the word, bending to look 
at me again, I noticed a swift change of expression 
in his face — an eager, startled, yet not altogether 
assured look. 

* Yes ; I have had a letter this evening, telling 

me that Philip expected to be able to sail within 
a week or so of sending it, and he may be here ^ 
any time during the next month.’ . I 

^ Philip !’ 

‘ Mr Dallas you know. We are to be married.’ 

He was silent ; and after waiting a moment for 
a reply which came not, I grew a little conscious 
of the awkwardness of talking about my lover to 
him, and not the more pleased with him for 
making me feel so. A little confusedly, I mur- 
mured something about having hoped that they 
would be friends ; so many Philip had known 
must be scattered and lost to him during his 
long absence, and he was a man of all others to 
appreciate a friend. 

Hettied by his continued silence, I went on : ^If 
I have expected too much, you yourself are a little 
to blame for my doing so. You have always made 
me feel that I might expect something more from 
you than from other people.’ 

I saw his hand tighten on the bar of the stile it 
rested on with a pressure which made the veins 
i look like cords. He threw up his head, and 
■ seemed to take counsel with the stars. Was it the 
pale moonlight which made him look so white and 
rigid ? Had I offended him ? JVliat was it ? Then 
arose a new and terrible fear in my mind. Had I 
misunderstood him — had he misunderstood me — all 
this time 1 Had I unwittingly led him to believe 

me a free woman, and Was it possible that he 

loved me— Boherfe Wentworth ? 

Deeply pained as well as ashamed, had I not 
always believed and asserted that such complica- 
tions are not brought about by single-minded 
women ? I bowed my head, covering my face with 
; my trembling hands in the bitterness of humilia- 
tion. My love for Philip had made all men seem 
as brothers to me, and it had never for a moment 
entered iny head that my bearing towards them 
might be misconstrued. Then it must be remem- 
bered I was not like a young and attractive girl ; 
nor had I been accustomed to receive lover-like 
attention. Bewildered and miserable — God forgive 
me if I had wronged Bobert Wentworth in my 
blindness— I was confusedly trying to recollect 
what I had last said, so that I might be able to 
add a few words which would serve as an excuse 
for leaving him not too abruptly, when he at length 
spoke. Clear and firm his voice sounded in the 
stillness, though the words came slowly: ‘You 
have not expected too much, Mary.’ I could 
not say a word ; and in my anxiety for him, 
still lingered. ‘You have not expected too 
much,’ he gently repeated. Then seeing that was 
not enough, he added, in the same low measured 
tone : ‘ God helping me, I "will be your husband’s 
friend, Mary.’ 


I put out my hands, involuntarily clasping them 
together. I think he interpreted the gesture 
aright With the old grave smile, he said : ‘ You 
must not forget you have a brother as well as a 
husband, you know.’ 

‘I will not; God bless you, Robert!’ — laying 
my hand for a moment on his. 

He waved his hand, and without a word turned 
away. I tried to gather comfort from his quiet 
tone; tried to persuade myself that it was but a 
passing fancy for me, which he would very quickly 
get over, now he knew the truth ; using all sorts 
of arguments to quiet ray conscience. But in my 
inmost heart I knew that Robert Wentworth was 
not the man to be shaken in that way merely by a 
passing fancy. Beyond measure depressed and dis- 
satisfied with myself, I slowly and wearily made my 
way back towards the cottage again. Ah me I how 
changed was the aspect of things already ! How 
I different this still grayness, to the couleur de rose in 
which I had read Kiiiip’s letter, and how different 
was my mental state ! Was I the same person 
who only an hour or so previously had been 
telling herself that her happiness was almost too 
great to be borne ? All my pretty pictures of the 
future, in which Lilian and Robert Wentworth had 
figured so charmingly, were destroyed. I had ; 
fully intended to take Lilian and dear old ]\Irs | 
Tipper into my confidence respecting Philip’s ■ 
expected arrival and my future prospects, as soon i 
as I reached the cottage ; but how could I do so | 
now ? Plow could I talk about Philip as he ought 
to be talked about, with the remembrance of that 
set white face upturned in the moonlight, fresh 
upon me ! Impossible ! My heart sank at the bare 
thought of parading my love just then. It would 
be like dancing over a grave. 

I could better turn my thoughts upon poor 
Haney than upon my coming marriage, just now. 

I found Lilian and her aunt at a loss to know what 
had become of me, and it was some little relief to 
be able to talk about my adventure with Haney. 

They were full of interest and sympathy, enter- 
ing into my feelings upon the subject at once, and 
only differing from me about my allowing her to 
return to the Home, thinking that this was too 
much to expect from her. But I still thought that 
it was her best course ; and it did me a little good 
to argue the point with them in the way of obliging 
me to use my wits. 

‘ She was not entirely blameless,’ I replied. ‘ I 
tbink she recognised that, in deciding to return to 
the Home, when I left it to her to choose.’ 

‘ But I am very glad you promised to procure a 
situation for her as soon as you can, Mary,’ said 
Lilian. ‘It seems almost too much to expect her to 
remain there for any length of time.’ 

‘ I have no fear of being able to do that when the 
right time comes,’ I rejoined. 

. I was not able to be quite as candid as I wished 
to be, because I would not now touch upon the 
subject of my approaching marriage. I was con- 
sequently obliged to speak more indefinitely than 
I felt about obtaining a situation for Haney. 

‘ May I go with you to the Home, Mary ‘I I too 
should like to say a cheering word to poor Haney.’ 

I very gladly acquiesced, and we agreed to set 
forth the following morning. I did not, as I had 
always hitherto done with Philiifs letters, sit 
gloating over the contents of this last and most 
precious of all half through the night, finding a 
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1 new” delicious meaning in every worA The re- 
1 Hiem1>rance of Eobert Wentworth came between 
! me and my happiness ; and my letter was put 
I away with a sigb. Disturbed and ashamed, the 
I nosslhility of Philip’s wife being supposed a free 
i woman, was humiliating to me. My thoughts were 
reflected in my dreams. I appeared to be all nigUt 
I wandering in hopeless search of an intangible 
: something: 

I A form without substance, 

I A mental mirage, ^ 

I Wbicli kindled a thirst 

I 'J'hat it could not assuage, 

I I awoke feverish and iinrefreslied. Bat Lilian 
and I set forth in good time to do our errand before 
the heat of tlie "day ; and a w^alk in the fresh 
morning air, through the prettiest of Kentish 
seeneiT, proved a very good remedy for a disturbed 
* mind. “ Then I bad a special reason for exerting 
i myself to keep Liliaids thoughts from straying that 
morning. Her exclamation, ‘Already!’ when we 
I found ourselves before the gates of the Home, 

! seemed to shew that iny efforts had not been 
I thrown awav. As the estate had been sold piece- 
! meal, and very little ground had been purchased 
i with the house, it had been thought necessary to 
; build a wall round it. The aspect of the grand old 
I house, siiiTOundod thus by a mean-looking new 
I wall, was almost pathetic, as well as out of cliarac- 
: i ter. And the great gates, %vhieh had once graced 
i the entrance to a beautiful old park, looked 
specially out of place, let into a wall some feet lower 
than themselves, and with their fine iron-work 
boarded up. Wo sa^v too that all the windows in 
I view "were boarded up so high as to prevent the 
I inmates looking out. 

‘ I really do not see how it could hurt the people 
to see the beautiful country,’ ejaculated ^Lilian, as 
we stood w’^hiting for admittance after ringing the 
hanging belL ‘ No prison could look more 
f dismal.’ 

I ‘ Yes j Nancy Dean is one of the inmates here,’ 
in answer to my query, said a sullen-looking woman, 
? in the ugliest of dresses in shape, and make, and 
I colour ; and with her hair tucked away entirely 
; out of sight beneath a cap uglier if possible than 
; her dress. ‘But you can’t see her. This isn’t 
visiting day. Wednesdays, second and last in the 
month, two till four o’clock.’ Wherewith, the 
small door let into the wall by the side of the 
I gates,, which she had opened to inquire our errand, 
i was unceremoniously slammed to. 
i I did not hesitate to ring again. This was 
Thursday, and not one of the visiting weeks. 
Nancy must .not be left until the following Wednes- 
day without the knowledge that I had kept my 
word. It was of the gravest importance that she 
should know that I had made inquiries, even 
though I could not obtain an iuterviewr with her. 
But I saw now that I had made a mistake in first 
asking for her. I hurriedly tore a leaf from my 
pocket-book, and pencilled a few' lines upon it, to 
the effect that ‘ a lady much interested in the Home 
hoped Mrs Gower would accord her a short inter- 
view';’ and had it ready by the time the woman 
once more opened the door. 

‘ I wish to see Mrs Gower the lady-superintend- 
ent, if you please.’ 

‘ Have you got an appointment with her T she 
asked. „ , ' 


‘If you give this to her, it will explain/ I 
returned, putting the folded paper into her hand. 

She coolly unfolded it, read it through, and 
after a moment’s hesitation, ungraciously made 
way for us to enter. Then, after relocking the 
gate, she left us standing just within, whilst she 
went into the house to do my bidding. 

‘ Not a very courteous reception,’ said Lilian. 

‘ We ought to have inquired for the matron at 
first; but" we can do without courtesy, if we 
succeed in getting our w'ay/ I returned. 

It seemed that we were to get our way. The 
woman came towards us again. ‘ I was to say that 
it is not usual for ladies to come at this time ; Mrs 
Gower is always very much^ pigagecl^ until two 
o’clock ; but she will see you, if you will step this 

We followed her into the house through a great 
hall, cold and forlorn-looking enough even at this 
season, divested as it was of everything in the 
way of furniture, and with its stone floor distress- 
ingly whitened. Then she pushed open a swing- 
door, led the way down a small well-carpeted 
passage, and ushered us into one of the cosiest of 
little rooms, luxuriously furnished. I had just a 
momentary glimpse of a lady lying back in an 
easy-cliair, with her feet upon a hassock, reading 
a newspaper, a dainty luncheon with wine, <&c. on 
the low table at her elbow, when at the words, 
‘The committee room, the committee room, of 
course, Downs,’ we were hurriedly hustled out of 
the room again. 

‘This way, if you please/ said ^ out conductress, 
leading us across the forlorn-looking hall again. 

But the room w'e were now ushered into was to 
my eyes more forlorn still — a long pom of noble 
proportions, with five windows, which had once 
commanded the view of a beautifully wooded 
undulating park, but which were now faced by a 
brick wall only four or five feet distant. The only 
flowers now to be seen were the marble ones 
festooned about the high old-fashioned fireplaces at 
each end of the room. It was now used as a 
committee room ; a long baize- covered table, a 
dozen or so of heavy chairs, with ink and papers 
and one book, representing the furniture. ^ 

I was busily altering the aspect of things, tell- 
ing myself that even the committee must feel the 
depressing effects of such a room as this ; pulling 
down the offending wull, training rose-trees round 
the windows, and so forth, when the door opened, ■ 
and Mrs Gower entered. A stout large-boned 
woman, between fifty and sixty years of age ; 
severe of countenance, and expensively attired — 
too elaborately, I thought, for a gentlewoman’s 
morning-dress. 

‘ One of our lady patronesses, I presume ? ’ she 
said, with a little half-bend as she advanced. ‘ It 
is not usual for ladies to come at this early hour ; 
but we are always prepared for inspection, and 
happy to shew the Home, and explain our system, 
to ladies who may be desirous of co-operating with 
us.’ 

‘I am very much interested, Mrs Gower. T do 
not think anything can be of more interest and 
importance to women than is such work as this. 
But I came as the friend of one of the inmates — 
Nancy Dean — to ask your permission for me to 
see her/ 

‘ Are you a subscriber to the institution, may I 
ask, madam?’ 
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‘ Do you bring an introduction from any one Nancy Dean, and taken Iier incorngiointy too 
Nvhoisasubsoribk?’ much for granted.’ 

‘ No ; unfortunately I know no one in any way Mrs Dower drew herself up ; if she thought it 

connected with the Home/ . possible that she could maho mistakes^ she was 

There was a very marked change in Mrs Gower’s evidently not in the habit of being told that she 
bcariins as she coldly ohservei : ^In that case, could. It was probably allthe more unpardonable 
YOU did not, I presume, state your errand to the from the tact that the portress, who had noiselessly 
'portress ; and she was neglectful of her duty in not obeyed her summons, heard what passed. I had 
inquiring what it was, and giving you to under- not of course intended her to hear it; but she 
stand that visitors to the inmates are only admitted must have entered so very quickly after the bell 
upon certain days and at certain hours.’ sounded, and moved so noiselessly, that I was quite 

Ko ; she was not to blame. She told me that unaware of her presence, until the direction which 
I couki not see Nancy until the usual visiting Mrs Gower’s eyes took informed me of it. 

4av.’ Gower’s colour was a little raised, as she 

‘ Then I am quite at a loss to understand’— begged to decline any further discussion upon so 
'I should not have ventured to trespass upon painful a subject with one who evidently had had 
your time if it were an ordinary case, and I could no experience, and therefore could not understand 
'wait until the next visiting day to communicate it. 

with Nancy, Mrs Gower. I know, for the proper /But you will, I hope, oblige me so far as to let 
management of a place like this, it must be neces- Nancy Dean know that her friend^ Bliss Haddon 
sary to make rules and enforce them. But I came to see her, and will come again on the first 
hope you will make an exception in this case. It visiting day f I pleaded, seeing that it was no use 
is of the greatest importance to her as well as to press for an interview. 

to me that she should know a friend came here ^I cannot promise anything of tlie kind,’ loftily 
to see her to-iiy.’ returned BIrs Gower. ‘ Dean is under discipline ; 

friend! That means, I presume, that you and the course of treatment I adopt will entirely 
have taken up her case ? I cannot suppose that depend upon her conduct while under that 
you belong to her own class V discipline.’ 

I made a little bow serve for reply ,* and she very ^ I beg ’ 

gravely went on: Mf it be so, I am sorry to be ^ I cannot promise anything.’ Then somewhat 

obliged to tell you that you couldn’t have taken up irrelevantly, as it appeared to me at the moment, 
a worse case. Dean is one of the most inGorrigible but as I now think, for the purpose of pointing 
characters I have had to deal with during along out to me that the fault lay with Nancy Dean, 
experience. You are probably not aware that she and not with the system, she added, glancing for a 
is at present under discipline for bad conduct ? ’ moment towards the woman, who stood with 
^ Bad conduct ? ’ I repeated interrogatively, a downcast eyes, waitin" for further orders : * This 
little curious to hear her version of the story. is one of our successes.’ 

^Yesterday, she conducted herself in the most ^This’ appeared to my eyes but a very poor 
disgraceful way before the committee. Afterwards success— a very doubtful one indeed, if the low 
she got through the window of the room in which narrow brows and^ heavy mouth and chin ex- 
she was confined, and ran away. Then, I suppose pressed anything of the character. She appeared 
in consequence of not being able to find any place to be quite accustomed to be so alluded ^ to, no 
of refuge, she presented herself at the gates again change in her face^ shewing that she was in any 
late last night, saying that she had returned to way impressed by it. There she stood, a success, 
fcake the punishment for what she had done, and make what you choose of it, she seemed to say, 
to try to reform. Of course the true reason is, she eyeing us with stolid indifference. T could not 
prefers staying here until her plans are more help contrasting her face with that of the ^ incor- 
■natured, and^ she can leave at her own con- rigible’ whom I had seen the night previously, 
irenience.’ so open and honest even in its passionate anger. 

‘ Blay she not be sincere in her desire for reform, Nevertheless, in my anxiety upon Nancy’s account, 
Mrs Gower ? ’ I ventured to make an indirect appeal to ^ This/ 

‘ That is perfectly hopeless. A very short ‘ I -am glad to hear it Her own reformation 
"esidence here would teach you the hopelessness doubtlessly makes her more desirous to help her 
3 f expecting any thorough reform in such as fellow-women, and poor Nancy Dean so terribly 
Dean.’ ‘ needs a friend just now.’ Then turning again 

^ It must be very painful to you to feel that of towards BIrs Gower, I added : ^ I trust that you 
my human creature, BIrs Gower/ will allow Nancy Dean to be iaforined that I 

Of course it is painful’— a trifle snappishly; called, madam 1’ 

^ but such knowledge as, I am sorry to say, is I think she perceived my motive for repeating 
gained here does not increase one’s faith in human the request before the woman.. She very decidedly 
lature, madam. We have to face a great many replied; ‘As I informed you just now, I cannot 
inpleasant facts, and one of them is, that such give any promise of the kind ; and Downs knows 
rvomen as Nancy Dean are altogether incorrigible.’ her duty. And I must remind you that my 
‘ It must be very discouraging to think so/ time is valuable ; I have already given you more 

‘ Nothing discourages us from doing our duty.’ than I can spare. Good-morning, Bliss Haddon. — 
ind here BIrs Gower very decidedly touched a The gate, Downs.’ And ■with a very slight inclina- 
land-bell on the table. tion of the head, BIrs Gower gave us our dismissal. 

Not appearing to notice the hint, I quietly , Lilian and I followed the ■woman to the gate, 
?ejoined: ‘ But great mistakes may be made in such ■where I paused a moment, trying to gather from 
;ases; and I hope you will excuse my saying that I the expression of her face whether it would be of 
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any avail to make a more direct ap|)eal to her. 
It Beemed iiBeless to attempt it ; one might as well 
Iiope to infiiicBce a wooden figure. As I stood 
Iiesltating, miwiiling to go without making one 
more ellort, I said a' few words to Lilian, more to 
give myself time than anything else, but \vhich 
served the end I liad in view : ‘I would give a 
great deal to get a message conveyed to poor 

A new and altogether different expression dwelt 
for a moment in Down’s eyes, fixed straight 
liolbre her; an expression which suggested an 
idea to me that I had not had in using the words. 
In a moment I liad my purse out of my poclpt, 
and a half-sovereign between my fingers ; taking 
care, as I noticed she did, to turn towards the 
open gate and away from the house. 

Brighter and brighter grew the expression of 
her face as she said in a low voice : ‘ I might 
perhaps just mention to Nancy Dean that you 
called this morning, ma’am — if that’s all jou 
want done ? ’ 

^That is all I want yon to do ; just to tell her 
that her friend Miss Haddon called, and intends 
to come again next visiting day.’ 

* Very well, ma’am ; I don’t mind telling her 
that,’ she returned, looking wmoden and dull again, 
as her fingers closed over the money; once more 
the same sullen, unimpressionable woman we had 
at first seen, as she closed the gates upon us. 

‘ 0 Mary, what a dreadful place 1 How could 
any one be expected to be better for living there ! ’ 
ejaculated Lilian. ‘'How could they select a 
woman like Mrs Gower to influence her fellow- 
creatures ! ’ 

^ There certainly appears to have been a great 
mistake somewhere/ I thoughtfully replied. 'So 
benevolent a scheme might surely be better carried 
out.’ 

I may as ^vell state here what came to my 
knowledge later — respecting the Home and its 
management. Mrs Osborne, the founder, had 
commenced her work of benevolence without 
sufficient experience and knowledge of the class 
she wished to benefit. Like many other bene- 
volent people, she believed that love was all that 
was needed for the w’ork ; and the lady she had 
at first engaged to act as superintendent was as 
enthusiastic and non-executive as herself. The 
consefj[uences were disastrous ; and it told much 
in Mrs Osborne’s favour that she had the courage 
to try again. Unfortunately, in her anxiety to 
avoid her former error, she ran into the opposite 
extreme. Mrs G ower was selected from numerous 
other applicants on account of her having pre- 
viously^ held office as matron of a prison, and 
possessing testimonials as to her spjeciai fitness for 
the executive department. 

Accustomed to deal with the worst side of 
human nature, and to the enforcement of the 
necessarily rigid rules of prison-life, in which all 
must pass through one routine, Mrs Gower had 
become a mere disciplinarian, treating those under 
her charge in the Home as though their minds 
were all of precisely the same pattern, and that a 
very bad one. 

If half the stories which reached me respecting 
her luxurious self-indulgent life were true, the 
effect upon those to whom she was supposed to be 
m example was xmcloubtedly bad.. , And if there 
were good grounds for the statement that her 


appointment to the office of prison matron had 
been to her a rise in life, it quite sufficiently ac- 
counted for the xvant of refinement in thought and 
habit, which occasioned her to live too luxuriously, 
and deck herself- in too rich clothing for one living 
amongst women supposed^ to be endeavouring to 
strengthen themselves against yielding to tempta- 
tion. 

Again, good as he undoubtedly was, Mr Wyatt, 
upon whom Mrs Osborne ' depended for spiritual 
help, was not fitted for the task. He was too 
young, as well as too naturally timid and shy, to 
manage a number of women, who deceived him 
with "the pretence of reformation when it suited 
their purpose better than openly laughing at him. 
Long afterwards, he told me how terribly he used 
to dread his visits to the Home, and how much he 
was troubled at the little effect of his teachings. 
It took him a long time to understand that the 
best natures might appear to be the worst under 
such training as Mrs Gower’s. 

That Mrs Osborne herself was quite satisfied 
with the new management, is too much to say. 
But although Mrs Glower was not a woman after 
her heart, past failures had rendered Mrs Osborne 
distrustful of her own judgment ; and she could 
not deny that there at least appeared to be better 
effects produced now than during the former 
management. Although there were occasional 
failures, w’hich nothing could gloss over, Mrs 
Gower could point to the fact that a certain 
number of the inmates xvere annually drafted into 
service, and xvhatever became of them, they did 
not reappear at the Home. 

LIFE IN ST HILDA. 

SECOND PAPEB. 

The men of St Hilda are in the habit of congre- 
gating in front of one of the houses almost every 
morning for the discussion of business. I called this 
assembly the Parliament, and, with a laugh, they 
adopted the name. When the subject is exciting, 
the members talk with loud voices and all at one 
time ; but wdien the question is once settled, they 
work together in perfect harmony. Shall we go 
to catch solan-geese, or ling, or mend the boat to- 
day ? are examples of the subjects that occupy the 
House. Sometimes disputes are settled by drawing 
lots. A system of mutual insurance has existed 
from time immemorial. A large number of sheep 
are annually lost by falling over the cliffs, and the 
owners are indemnified by the other members of 
the community, whose contributions are in propor- 
tion to the number of sheep they possess, and the 
consequent risk. As the calculations are all per- 
formed mentally, I think this shews no small 
arithmetical power. Parliament, besides being 
necessary to the conduct of business, has, I think, 
a salutary effect on the minds of the people, and 
helps to keep them cheerful in sj)ite of their iso- 
lated position and excessive religious exercises. 
Man is a gregarious animal, and there are no 
people more so than the St Kildans, In work 
every one follows his neighbour. If one puts a 
new thatch on his barn, a man is to be seen on the 
top of every barn in the village. If the voice of 
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praise is heard at the door of one house, all, you 
inay be sure, are engaged in worship ; and so on. 

The St Kildans are remarkable for their piety. 
They are all members of the Free Church, and 
contribute somewhere about ten i^oiiiids annually 
to the Sustentation Fund of that body. They 
: go three times to church on Sunday, and hold 
' a prayer-meeting every Wednesday. They have 
also service on "the first Tuesday of every month 
to return thanks for the x^reservation of Captain 
Otter and his crew, whose ship w'as nearly lost 
oil the island about thirteen years ago. This %vas 
instituted at the request oi‘ the (now deceased) 
captain, who brought them supplies in a season 
of dearth, and atteiTix>ted some inix^rovernents ; 
which have all proved abortive. The minister is 
one who commands attention — every eye fastened 
on him throughout the discourse ; and if any 
one happens to drop asleep, he or she is imme- 
diately aroused by a stinging remonstrance from the 
pulpit ! Such, for instance, as saying in Gaelic : 

‘ Arouse your wife, Lachlin — she won’t sleep much 
in Tophk, I think, eh ? ’ which causes Lachlin | 
to poke his elbow in his wife’s side immediately. 
The church is a miserable place, with no floor 
but mother earth, and with damp sticking to the 
walls like hoar-frost or feathers. The seats are 
rude benches, many of them bored and grooved 
by the ship-worm. Here all the w’omen sit for 
about six and a half hours every Sunday with bare 
feet and legs, even in winter. Family worship is 
held in every house morning and evening; and 
when parties of men or women reside in the other 
islands they ^ make their worship,’ as they phrase 
it, just as they do at home. Every meal is pre- 
ceded by a grace, nor will they take a drink of 
milk or water without uncovering the head. 

The St Kildans are quite as industrious as they 
are pious. Every family has a croft of ground, 
which they carefully cultivate, although their 
method of husbandry admits of imx)rovement. 
They grow oats, barley, and potatoes, all of which 
are planted too thickly. The ground is manured 
•with the carcases of puffins. But there is a great 
waste of this valuable manure, many thousands of 
these birds being left after the plucking season, to 
rot in the island of Boreray every year I The grain 
is ground into meal by handmills. In the begin- 
ning of summer the rocks are scaled, and the 
neighbouring islets visited, for old solan-geese and 
eggs. They flsh for ling in summer and ]3luck 
instead of clipping their sheep. The w^ool is spun 
by the women, and woven by the men into cloth 
and blankets, which, after providing clothes for 
themselves, are sold to the factor. In August 
they catch the young fulmars, and in September 
the young solan-geese. In w^inter the spinning- 
wheels and looms are busy from the dawn of day 
until two or three next morning. Their diligence 
and endurance are astonishing. 

The belted plaid (the original kilt) was the 
dress worn by the St Kildans when Martin 
visited the island in 1697. Previous to that they 
wore sheep-skins. But leg-garments wide and 
open at the knees were beginning to be intro- 
duced. How the men wear trousers and vests of 
coarse blue cloth with blanket shirts. On Sundays 
they wear jackets in addition. The hroff tiondadh 
or turned shoe, so called because it is sewed on the 
wrong side and then turned inside out, was in 
vogue until quite recently, and specimens are still 


to be seen. It is made to fit either foot, and is 
sewed with thongs of sheep-sldn. They buy the 
leather from the factor. The sheep-skins are still 
tanned by themselves with, according to my 
informants, a kind of bark found under the turf. 

The dress of the women consists of a cotton 
handkerchief on the head — Turkey-red being pre- 
ferred — which is tied under the ciiin, and a gown 
(made by the men) of strong blue cloth, or blue 
with a thin purx)le stripe, fastened at the breast 
with a large pin made from a fish-hook. The skirt 
is girdled below the waist 'with a sash of divers 
colours, and is worn very short, their muscular 
limbs being visible to near the knee. They wear 
neither shoes nor stockings in summer, and very 
seldom in winter. They go barefoot even to 
cliurch, and on that occasion don a dark plaid, 
which is fastened with a copper brooch made from 
an old penny. Formerly the heads and necks of 
solan-geese were used by the fair sex as shoes ; but 
these have gone out of fashion. The men too are 
generally to be seen without shoes. Sheep-skin 
caps were once common, and are yet worn by a few* 

Both sexes look strong and healthy, have bright 
eyes, teeth like new ivory, and are capable of 
long-continued exertion. There are only six sur- 
names on the island — namely Gillies, Ferguson, 
Macdonald, MacKinnon, MacQueen, and Mac- 
Crimmen. The average height of the men is 
about five feet six inches. The tallest man is five 
feet nine inches, the shortest four feet ten and a 
half. I measured twenty-one male adults. They 
are tough and hardy, and know nothing of the 
diseases which are common in other places. There 
is one old man of weak intellect, who is quiet 
and peaceable when not contradicted. He lives 
in a smoky thatched old hovel by himself. He 
i has a sister afflicted with epilepsy. Another old 
man is blind from cataract. 

The most extraordinary complaint that visits 
St Kilda is called the Stranger’s Cold. The 
natives firmly believe that the arrival of a boat 
communicates this disease. They say that the ^ 
illness is more severe when the ship or boat 
comes from Harris, and that they suffer less when 
the vessel comes from Glasgow or London. It is 
curious that every one caught this distemper imme- 
diately after the arrival of the smack and boat in 
1876, and again on the landing of the Austrians 
this year. Not one St Kildan escaped. No one 
was ill during the intervening six or seven months. 
The symptoms are a severe headache, and pain and 
stiffness in the muscles of the jaw, a deep rough 
cough, discharge from the nose, and rapid pulse. 
But the great scourge of St Kilda is a distemper to 
which the infants are subject. This keeps down 
the population, and has prevailed for at least one 
hundred and twenty years. Medical men call it 
Tetanus and the Irish ^Nine-day fits.’ Doctors 
differ as to the cause: some say that it arises 
from the mothers living on sea-fowl; others to 
weakening of the blood from long-continued in- 
termarriage ; some that an operation necessary 
at birth is not properly performed; others that 
the infant is smothered -with peat-smoke ; whilst 
some aver that the cliild is killed by improper 
feeding ; and I am now inclined to believe that 
the last is the true reason. Comparatively few 
of the children born on the rock survive for more 
than a few clays ; they are seized with convulsions 
and lockjaw, and soon become exhausted. Those 
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wlio escape grow up into fine men and women — 
sound as a general rule in mind and body; but 
it is a significant fact that intending mothers often 
go to Harris if they can, to be confined, that they 
liiay escape the curse that seems to hang over the 
child that is born in St Kilda. 

The people of St Kilda and Harris have no 
great esteem for each other. Mothers in Harris 
threaten to send their children when naughty 
to St Kilda ; Harris men call the St Kiidans 
gougan (young solan-geese). The St Kiidans again 
never mention Harris but in terms of contempt : 
A poor place — dirty, shabby, greedy, &c. 

The St Kiidans talk Gaelic, and nothing but 
Gaelic* The minister and a woman who is a 
relation of his know English as well; but both 
are from the mainland. All are very polite in 
their own way. When they meet one of a morn- 
ing they lift their bonnets with the left hand, 
and hold out the right, and never fail to ask for 
one’s health ami how one has slept, 

When I had acquired some little knowledge of 
the language, I made inquiries about Lady Grange, 
who had been forcibly sent to St Kilda in 1734, 
and kept there for seven years. Her name was 
familiar to all the old people and to some of the 
young. Tradition says that she slept during the 
day and got up at zright. She never learned Gaelic. 
The house in w'hich she lived was demolished a 
few years ago. It belonged to the steward, and 
was exactly like the old houses still standing, but a 
little larger. A dearth happened to prevail during 
the whole time she remained on the island ; but' 
size got an ample share of what little food there 
was. The best turf was provided for her fire, and 
the spot where it was got is still called the Lady’s 
Pool. She was much beloved; and the people 
presented her with a straw-chair, as a token of 
respect, when she was carried ofi* to Harris. I 
heard nothing of her violent temper. Perhaps she 
had some reason to be violent when at home ! 

Tiie churchyard, small and elliptical in form, 
is at the back of the village. The door is kept 
carefully shut. Hone of the tombstones bears an 
inscription, except one erected by a minister. I 
brought t-wo sculptor’s chisels with me, intending 
to carve a stone as a pattern, but could not find 
one soft enough to cut. Some of the men seemed 
eager to erect monuments to their friends, and 
brought me slabs ; but none was found suitable. 
The ruins of an ancient chapel stood in the middle 
of the churchyard. The walls, I was informed, 
were about sixteen feet high ; but this ruin was 
removed a few years ago, the stones being adapted 
for building. One is to be seen built into the wall 
of a cottage, and has a cross incised upon it. It 
must have been a good bit of steel that cut it, as 
the stone k like granite. 

Close to the churchyard is a stone called the 
Stone of Knowledge, which is said to have pos- 
sessed magical properties. He who stood upon 
it on the first day of the quarter became gifted 
with the second-sight, and was able to foresee all 
the events that were to occur during that quarter. 

I tried it on the first day (old style) of the present 
spring, but saw nothing except three or four women 
laden with peats, and smiling at my affected credu- 
lity. It does not seem to be muclx venerated in 
these sceptical times. ■ 

At the back of the village is an old. cellar, said 
to have been erected by one man in a single day. ' 


It is built of huge stones, some of them too pon- 
derous to be lifted by any two men of these 
degenerate times. The people refer to this cellar 
as a proof of the superior strength of their ances- 
tors. The builder had very nearly stumbled on 
the principle of the arch, wdiich is as yet unknown 
in St Kilda. I shewed the men (who are all expe- 
rienced masons in their own vray) the photograph 
of an old bridge, and they looked at it with much 
interest and thorough understanding. 

There were formerly three chapels on St Kilda, 
dedicated respectively to Christ, Ooliunba, and 
Brendon. They still existed in 1759, but not a 
vestige of them now remains. 

But the most extraordinary relic of antiquity iu 
the village is a subterranean house. I had heard 
of it on my first visit; and on the 13tli July 1876 
determined to have it opened and examined. A 
crop of potatoes grew on the top, and the owner at 
first refused to allow this to be disturbed. But by 
dint of raillery, persuasion, and a promise to pay 
the damage, he at length acceded to my request. 
This underground dwelling was discovered about 
thirty-two years ago by a man who was digging 
the ground above it, and was generally called the 
House of the Fairies. The aperture on the top 
was filled up again, and it had never been 
opened since. But after a little search the hole 
was found and an entrance made. Two or three 
men volunteered to clear out the stones and soil 
that had accumulated on the floor to a depth of 
several feet, and worked with a will. The house 
was found to be twenty-five feet long by three 
feet eight inches wide, and about four feet in height. 
The walls consisted of three or four ranges of 
stones, a roof of slabs resting on the sides. This 
house runs due north and south, and curiously 
enough there is a drain under the floor. Amongst 
the d^hris on the floor I found numerous stone 
axes, knives, and fragments of a lamp, as well as 
pieces of rude pottery. As there was no tradition 
concerning this house, and as it is assigned to the. 
fairies, it may be very old ; but I am inclined to 
think that the stone period extended 'to a very 
recent date in St Kilda. I have some satisfaction 
in believing that I am the discoverer of stone im- 
plements in St Kilda, and that my claim has been 
recognised by the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, 

One day I went to the islet called The Dun, 
which stands opposite the village, and forms the 
south or south-west side of the bay. It is sepa- 
rated from St Kilda by a narrow channel. I went 
along with three men and three hoys, who for 
want of better work tried to catch puffins. This 
business being easy, is generally left to the women. 
Although the sea was covered with these birds, 
they were uncommonly shy on shore and difficult 
to catch ; about forty-five was the average bag. 
The Dun, although the crags are comparatively 
low, affords some grand bits of rock-scenery. The 
site of an ancient altar is still to be seen. The stones 
which formed it have, however, been removed. 
At the southern extremity of the island is a 
mount on which great blocks of stone are piled 
up in wild disorder. These blocks have been 
spoken of as being the relics of a fort ; but this 
is open to doubt The St Kiidans probably 
trusted to hiding themselves in times of dan- 
ger. ^ There is not a single weapon of war in 
the island ; but bows and arrows are mentioned 
in the traditions. The Dun, comparatively tame 
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out of danger. In the excursion I experienced no 
little exhaustion. A morsel of cheese and a bit of 
oat-cake was ail I had tasted during the day, as I 
had hurried ojOT without breakfast It was dark 
when we reached the village. 


THE TWELETH BIG. 


IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER III.— THE ELIOHT. 


A-LTi next day Eliza was paler than her wont ; her 
face wore a restless troubled expression, and she 
went about the house in an absent preoccupied 
manner, very different from usual. 

Mary Coiilan, who "watched her face ail day, 
thought that the omens of the night before, which 
seemed to indicate some dire misfortune, had 
roused her to serious reflection, and that she was 
making up her mind to abandon all thoughts of 
Crofton for ever, and return to her allegiance to 
Hogan, hoping it might yet be possible to avert 
the threatened evil. 

Yet whatever her thoughts may have been, 
that evening found Eliza in the garden as usual, 
glancing up and down the road ; and twilight saw 
her leaning over the gate engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Crofton. Thus on each succeeding 
evening she might he seen. Those who had 
known her from a child came to her with advice 
and warnings. But some stood aloof and shook 
their heads. * Sure, it's no use,' they said. ^Slie 
can't help the doom that 's on her, poor thing ; best 
leave her alone.' 

Her father, too, seriously remonstrated with her. 
He did not indeed know how frequent her meet- 
ings with Crofton were, for he, worthy man, was 
. generally napping in his chair after his day's labour 
when the interviews at the garden-gate took place; 
still, he had heard and seen enough to make him 
very uneasy. Even supposing that Crofton were 
in earnest and wished to marry Eliza, he felt sure 
that such an unequal marriage would not bring 
happiness to her. in any way. And besides, he had 
set his heart on her wedding Hogan, whom he 
cordially liked, with whom he could trust her; and 
everything would he open and straightforward, 
she living on the spot, and among the people with 
whom she had been brought up. He tried to 
represent the thing clearly to Eliza, how Charles 
Crofton's family would be offended, and bow he 
would needs break his engagement to Miss Court- 
ney. He tried to shew her all the unpleasantness 
that must result. 

She beard him in a silence that seemed dogged, 
pouting her lips when he spoke of the advantage 
she would have in always remaining amongst 
them as Hogan's wife. In the same manner she 
listened to all the rest who spoke to her on this 
subject ; but no promise could be extracted from 
her to discontinue her meetings with Crofton. 
Erom that time, however, the garden interviews 
were given up, but only, as it appeared, for a more 
secret meeting-place. 

One evening after dusk, as Hogan was walking 
along a path between some fields, he heard voices 
behind the hedge. He stood still a moment. He 
could not mistake that tone, with its accent of 


refinement. It was certainly Crofton and Eliza. 
They seemed as if taking leave of each other. He 
could not overhear their words, save a few dis- 
connected ones. 

* To-morrow morning,' Crofton was saying, 
‘ before any one' The remainder of the sen- 

tence was lost. 

Then came Eliza’s voice, low and somewhat 
tremulous ; and Crofton again, in tender impas- 
sioned tones. Then there was a few moments’ 
silence, and they seemed to part. But the foot- 
steps returned, *and again he heard their voices, 
as if they could not bear to tear themselves from 
each other "without more last fond words and 
(Hogan clenched his hand as the suggestion arose) 
caresses. A low miimiur only reached him now, 
followed by another short silence. How was it 
filled up? lie wondered; and he ground his teeth in 
angei’, and the hot blood mounted to his forehead. 
Steps now came along by the hedge. He walked 
on. He knew Crofton was behind him. In a few 
minutes the latter came up, and as he passed, 
looked at Hogan sharply, with an expression of 
annoyance on his handsome face; but he said 
gaily, though with a touch of insolence in his tone: 

‘ Wandering absorbed in thoughts of love, Hogan; 
or only considering what crops you will sow this 
year ? Which, may I inquire ? ' 

‘ It doesn’t concern any one hut myself, I think, 
sir ; hut my thoughts are honest at anyrate.’ 

‘ Which means that somebody else’s aren’t, and 
I suppose I am that somebody. But I assure you, 
my good fellow, I haven’t the slightest intention 
of filching anything from your barns, or commit- 
ting other depredation upon you.' 

‘I don’t know,’ muttered Hogan, as the other 
passed on whistling an air. 

‘ She must pass'" just now,' he said to himself, 
and stopping, leaned on part of a broken wall, 
half concealed from view. In a little while he 
heard the rustle of a dress and a light tread. Eliza 
came by, a bright flush on her cheek. She started 
a little on seeing him ; then with a nod and a 
careless ^ Good-evening,' was going on, when he 
detained her. 

^ You've just parted from Mr Crofton ?' he said. 

' Well,’ she answered, looking full at him; ‘ and 
what then?' 

^ Eliza ! ' he burst out passionately, ^ is it all over 
between us ? Tell me at once, and crush me with 
one word. I would rather know. This suspense 
is more than I can bear. It is killing me.' 

She hesitated, ‘Well, Will, I suppose so.' 

‘You sujppose so i You can say it thus coolly, 
and call me by the name you used to speak so 
tenderly once, and not so "long ago either. O 
Eliza!’ His voice fairly broke down, and he 
covered his face with his hand. 

She stood b}’", her cheeks a deep crimson, her 
eyes cast down, beating her palm with a flower 
she held, a rare hot-house flower. Hogan knew 
well who had given it to her. 

‘ And will he marry you ? ' he askecl. 

She ceased the restless movement and looked up 
quicklyi 

‘Will he marry me ?' she repeated indignantly. 

‘ Will I marry him ? Ask that, rather. E& thinks 
the compliment's there.' 

‘He is so much above you, Eliza. Take carq 
you are not making your own misery. I speak 
now only as a friend, one interested in you 
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welfare. Oh, take care ; I warn you before it is to read. It seemed short, for after a mmute or 
too late ! ’ * two he called to Hogan, and handed it to him. 

She stamped her foot on the ground in sudden It was from Eliza, addressed to her lather. She 
anger, and her eyes flashed. began by saying that wlien he read it she would be 

‘ I am sick of these warnings ! ^ she exclaimed, the wife of Charles Croftoii, As she saw that they 
^ I hii not bound to stand here and listen to them would all be against her marriage with him— - 
from you; and what’s more, I won’t either!’ though why, she did not know, unless some didn’t 
She darted past him aud sped swiftly along the wish to see her in a position so different from their 
path. own ; and as there would be so many obstacles 

* Good-bye, then, Eliza,’ called he after her. from Mr Crofton’s family, they thought it best to 
^ And maj’- you never feel the sorrow and desola- take this step, and avoid useless remonstrances, 
tion that I do this evening.’ She then mentioned the church where they had 

But she neither stopped nor glanced round at been married that morning and the name of the 
Mm. He walked on, sighing as he went. The clergyman. She hoped her father would not be 
chill November wind whistled drearily over the angry. He oughtn’t to be ; for should he not be 
ff.elds ; it was November too in his heart. All glad of her happiness and rejoice in her social 
that night he lay sleejAess, tossing about, unable elevation. ^ Now good-bye, clear old dad,’ she 
to find rest for body or mind. At one instant concluded, ^ I know Mary will take good cpe of 
he was cursing him who had alienated the heart you ; and believe that I am still your affectionate 
that had once been wholly his own, vowing ven- daughter, Eliza.— To-morrow, I may sign myself 
geance, and resolving to wrest Eliza from him by Eliza Crofton. Tell Will Hogan not to be fretting 
some means, liefore it was too late. The next after me.’ 

moment, he bitterly reproached her for her faith- ‘ Careless and cold enough ; isn’t it ? ’ said Daly 
lessness, called her vain, worldly, worthless, unde- sadly, as the other handed back Eliza’s letter to 
serving of serious love ; half hoped she might him. ‘ I ’m afraid she doesn’t mind much what 
suffer for her treatment of him, and proudly either of us feels, thinking of the grand life that ’s 
resolved to think no more of her ; then groaning, before her. I’ll go to town at once and see if it’s 
and covering his face with his hands, as the as she says.’ 

thought of ail she had been to him rushed over- Hogan made no reply. He walked away; and 
vdielmingly over his mind, and he felt how when he had gone a little distance, threw himself 
impossible it would be to forget her. down on the ground and groaned aloud in agony 

Next morning it was later than usual when he of spirit, 
rose, for about daybreak he had slumbered a little. Daly’s inquiries proved that the marriage had 
On going out, whether by accident or design, his actually taken place that morning in the church 
steps 'turned in the direction of Daly’s farm, and Eliza mentioned. He was even shewn her signa- 
his eyes sought the window of Eliza’s apartment, ture in the book ; and there remained not a doubt 
It seemed to him that there was an unusual com- that she was actually the lawful wife of Charles 
motion in the house. Figures moved hurriedly Crofton. Daly felt a certain pride in his daughter’s 
about the rooms and llitted past the windows. As position ; but he sorely missed her bright face and 
he gazed up, the house-door was suddenly thrown laughing teasing ways. He felt that he had lost his 
open, and some of the farm-servants, who slept in daughter for ever, and it sometimes almost seemed 
the house, rushed out and ran down the garden, to him as if she had died. 

At the same instant, Daly appeared, his face As time went on, an occasional letter came, dated 
pale and full of distress and agitation. Hogan at first from London, afterwards from the conti- 
huxried forward, some half-formed fear and alarm nent ; but they were as brief as they were far 
in his mind, to ask what w’as the matter. On between, and told almost nothing. She hoped he 
seeing him, Daly exclaimed: GShe’s gone, gone was in good health. She was well, and seeing 
from us for ever ! disappeared during the night !’ many things she had never even heard^ of before, 
‘Who?’ cried Hogan. ‘Not Eliza? It can’t have and going into a great deal of gay society. This 
come to that so soon ! You don’t mean that she was usually their substance, 
has fled, ff ed witli/im.^’ He asked the question From the time of Eliza’s departure, a great 
in a kind of desperation, hoping against hope and change came over Hogan. He grew so gloomy and 
probability, for what else could the words he had irritable, that those with whom he had formerly 
heard mean ? been a favourite began gradually to shrink from Mm. 

‘ Yes ; fled, and of a certainty with Mr Crofton,’ Few will take misery as an excuse for broken 
answered Daly. spirits, and all steal away from the stricken one — 

‘But they maybe overtaken. Let us try to save As the ancients shunned the token 

: her before it is too mte. Of a lightning-blasted tree, 

' ‘It is too late, I m afraid. From what I am 
told, she must have left about four o’clock this But there was one who never avoided Hogan, 
morning. Mary says she heard a slight stir in the Mary Conlan was often by his side, always ready 
house about that time, but didn’t mind it then.’ with smiles and cheering words. She never alluded 
Hogan turned away, and walked to a little to his grief ; but he saw by her actions and her sym- 
distance. ‘ Gone ! ’ he murmured in accents of pathetic eyes how she felt for Mm in Ms sorrow, 
deep despair. And though it seemed sometimes, when he tiirned 

At that moment Mary Conlan ran up to her from her with a dark brow and monosyllabic answer, 
uncle. She held a letter in her hand. ‘ See ! ’ she that her tesk was an ungracious one, yet he blespd 
exclaimed. ‘We found this on the floor, under the her in Ms heart that she still did not forsake him, 
table. It must have fallen down, and no one saw and cherished the kind and gentle words she spoke 
it till now.’ as the only thing that made life not utterly a 

Daly seized it eagerly, and tearing it open, began burden. 
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CHAPT13R lY.— 'THE GLAJIOUH FADES. 

In an elegantly furnished apartment of one of 
the most fashionable hotels of Paris, a young lady 
sat alone. The rich simshine of a warm July 
afternoon streamed through the rooih. Now and 
then a gentle breeze strayed in at the open window 
beside which she was seated, and sounds of life, 
careless, outwardly happy life, floated upwards. 

It was a brilliant and varied scene to look on : 
the handsome ec[uipages dashing by, the gaily 
attired ladies, the city itself, of which the window 
commanded a fine view, with its sungilt trees and 
white glittering domes ; a scene that might well 
attract the eye. 

But this gazer, though beautiful and young, not 
more apparently than twenty years of age, one for 
whom it might 'be supposed to have every attrac- 
tion, appeared indifferent to it Her attitude, as 
she leaned back in her chair, her head resting on its 
cushioned top, betokened rreariness ; and the beauti- 
ful large black eyes fixed so wustfully, appeared to 
look far away and beyond what lay before her. 
It might be that it w^as a scene she was well 
accustomed to from childhood—that she was worn 
out after last night’s gaiety. Yet she did not look 
like a born Parisian. There was a light in those 
eyes that seemed as if reflected from limpid, rip- 
pling streams, a something about that form which 
told of mountains and heath-covered paths. She 
roused herself from her reverie with a deep sigh 
and sat upright in her chair. 

‘ Oil, if I could see it once again !’ she murmured, 
‘the dear old place, and my father and all the 
familiar faces ! It is a long time since I wrote to 
i him. I never care to do it, because I can tell him 
! nothing. Yet why should I not ? What a relief 
i it would be if I might freely unburden my heart to 
I some one ! I must do it.’ 

I She rose, and walking to a small writing-table, 

I unlocked the desk that stood on it and took out a 
, letter. It was written in a large masculine hand. 

; She read it over -with fond brimming eyes, then 
seated herself at the table,, and taking a sheet of 
paper, began to write rapidly, seldom pausing for 
consideration, as if she wrote straight down the 
thoughts that were in her mind. The letter 
abounded in fond expressions of love and interest, 
that seemed as if wrung from a sad home-sick 
heart. 

‘ I sometimes think,’ she wrote, ‘ in the morning 
when I awake, that I am at home, and fancy 1 
hear the loud chirping of the birds among the ivy 
round my wdndow, the lowing of the cattle, your 
voice in the yard talking to the labourers, and all 
the sounds that used to rouse me. Shall I never, 
never hear any of these again? I left them 
heedlessly, thinking only of himi and the life of 
enjoyment I was going to. I do not think I cast 
one parting glance on the hills and fields that last 
evening, nor pressed a warmer kiss than usual on 
your cheek at night. There seemed some glamour 
over me that I could not resist, and that made 
me cold and unfeeling to all but the one. It is a 
just retribution that I should pine to return now, 
when I never can. He may tell me that I shall 
yet be there as mistress of Crofton Hall; but shall 
I ? Something in my heart tells me that I shall 
see it never, nevermore 1 Would you know me 
now, I wonder, if you saw me ? ' I am changed, I 
think, but the change within is the greatest of aU. 


I can hardly recognise myself sometimes, as the 
same lively, thoughtless Eliza Daly.’ 

She then went on to tell how she had at first 
enjoyed her entrance into society. It was plain 
that she had been greatly admired, and that she 
had been able to adapt herself quickly to her new 
sphere in life. But as her triumph became less 
new, spots began to tarnish its brightness. With 
the murmurs of admiration and praise that reached 
her ears, scornful reflections on her humble birth 
were mingled ; and she began to notice a tinge of 
condescension in the manner of many towards her, 
which at first, when absorbed in delight at the 
novelty and grandeur of everything, had not struck 
her. It was not possible even that with all her 
native quickness and tact, the humble farmer’s 
daughter could at once be transformed into the 
j>olished lady, and so occasionally slight breaches 
of etiquette were observable, which did not fail to 
excite criticism. She would have thought much 
less about all this, only she saw how her husband 
was annoyed by it. She found too that remarks 
which she made in conversation frequently dis- 
pleased him. He would accuse her of being too 
nalvef and of allowing her ignorance of some things 
wutli which she should be familiar, and her fami- 
liarity with others of which she ought to be 
ignorant, to appear. At first lie would reprove 
her laughingly ; but gradually, whenever she 
offended, with more and more displeasure. She 
soon learned to seal her lips on such subjects, and 
appear to know no more of the ways among which 
she had been brought up than any of them — 
learned even to deny all knowledge of the familiar 
spot itself. 

But the gloss had gone from her pleasure, and 
she saw that it was also fading from something 
more valued still — her husband’s love. She feared 
that he was becoming tired of her. She had 
amused him for a while, and he had lavished the 
most passionate fondness on her; but that was 
past now. She thought he repented, and was 
ashamed of the unequal match he had made ; and 
she resolved that her presence by his side should 
no loiiger remind people of it and wmund his pride. | 
Slie absented herself from every gaiety. At first 
he would ask her to accompany him as usual, and 
seem surprised when she refused ; but he never 
pressed her. He thought, or feigned to think, it 
was because of delicate health she would not go ; 
but she knew that he was glad. 

Withdrawn from the excitement in which she 
had lately lived, her spirits sank, and as they did 
so, her husband grew more and more careless and 
indifferent. Still, he %vas never unkind. He 
brought her presents and indulged every fancy; 
but she could not be content -with the light good- 
nature that prompted this. She was dependent 
on him only, and he left her alone and unhappy, 
scarcely seeming to know that she was so, or 
betraying impatience at it. 

As she finished her letter, the outpouring of a 
sad disappointed heart, which has found in the 
reality so mournful a contrast to the bright ideal, 
her tears fell heavily one by one. When she wrote 
the direction on the envelope, she sobbed aloud, 
and buried her face in her hands. In a few 
minutes she composed herself to read over what 
she had written. Having done soj she paused and 
seemed to consider. 

‘ No ; I will not send, it,’ she said aloud. * It | 
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with some commonplace remark, such as people JX i ix Li u ii> xu, 

make when they think it incuinbent on them to To Mr W. Jones' book on Finger Ring Lore^ 
say something, but are urged by no impulse from Historical, Legendary, Anecdotal, just published 
the heart . , , . t * , Ohatto and Windus (price 7s. 6d.), we are in- 

‘ 1 ai’is IS beginning to shew signs of getting thin, ciebted for the foUowing gossip, which may interest 
he continued lazily. ‘ We must leave it soon. I o o j 

think of Borne for the winter. What do you _ * „ . - . 

g In speaking ot wedding-rmgs, we learn that 

have no objection/ she answered, trying to these important symbols have not always been 
speak cheerfully; but there was a tremble in her manufactured from the precious metal, gold. We 
voice, and something that seemed to strike him are told that in lieu of a ring the church key has 
as unusual, for he turned round and looked at often been used ; and Walpole tells of an instance 
her. where a curtain-ring was employed. The Duke 

‘What is the matter?' he asked. of Hamilton fell so violently in love with the 

‘Nothing ; there is nothing the matter with me.' younger of the celebrated Misses Gunning at 
‘Very well; that's all right.' He closed his a party in Lord Chesterfield’s house, that two 
eyes. days after he sent for a parson to perform the 

She stood looking at him wistfully. Though marriage ceremony ; but as the Duke had neither 
her own love had grown dim and faint as his for license nor ring, the clergyman refused to act. 
her, and another face — that of him whom she had Nothing daunted, Hamilton declared ‘ he would 
turned from in her infatuation — was ever before send for the Archbishop ; at last they were married 
her, yet the change pained her. She went to him, with a ring of the bed-curtain, at half an hour 
and taking Ms hand, said gently, but with a thrill past twelve at night, at Mayfair Chapel.' For- ‘ 
in her voice that told of deep emotion : ‘ Do you getful bridegrooms have been reduced to greater 
remember that evening — it is nearly a year ago straits than this even ; in one instance a leather 
now — when you first told me that you loved me, ring had, on the spur of the moment, to be cut out 
and asked me to be your wife ? I was frightened, of a piece of kid from the bride’s glove. A tragic 
and said it was impossible the thing could ever be ; story of a forgotten wedding-ring is told in the 
but you knelt at my feet, and declared that the Lives of the Lindsays, When he should have been 
happiness of your life depended on me.' at church, Colin Lindsay, the young Earl of Bai- 

‘ Well, of course. And what then ?' he answered, earres, was quietly eating Ms breakfast in night- 
somewhat impatiently. gown and slippers ; when reminded that Mauritia 

‘It does not now, I'm afraid.' of Nassau was waiting for Mm at the altar, he 

‘Oh, do not talk such nonsense, dear. I. was hurried to chuph, hut forgot the ring; a friend 
courting you then; hut now such raptures and present gave him one, which he, without looking 
declarations would be ridiculous. Fon are altered, at, placed on the bride’s finger. After the cere- 
You always meet me with a sad face now. It is mony was over, the countess glanced at her hand 
not very pleasant, I assure you.' He spoke pee-- and beheld a grinning Death's-head on her ring, 
vishly, and getting up, walked to the window, and She fainted away ; and the omeh made such an 
stood looking out with a discontented- brow. impression on her, that on recovering, she declared^ 

She followed him and laid her hand on his arm. she was destiiM to die within the year ; a pre-* 
‘Oh, do not— do not withdraw your love alto- sentiment that probably brought about its own 
gether from me 1 ' she said pleadingly. ‘ You are fulfilment, for in a few months the careless Colin 
all I have. Think of all I left to go with you.' was a widower. 

‘ All you left 1 ' he repeated. ‘ And did I leave In medieval annals and ballads we find very 
nothing, give np nothing for your sake?' There frequent allusions to ‘ token '-rings ; that is, rings 
was a bitterness in Ms tone as ije asked the ques- given to prove identity ; as knightly gages, like the i 
tion, and she perceived it. ring of the ‘Fair Queen of France’ that James j 

‘Oh, yes, yes ; I know you did,’ she answered, wore at Flodden ; as pledges, <&c. Many examples j 
‘Much ; and that is what grieves me ; because I might be given of these uses of rings. ^ Perhaps as | 
fear,' she added in a lower, tone, ‘that if it were to good as any ‘.are the two memorable instances in 
do again you might act differently.' Queen Elizabeth’s life. She was peculiarly ^for- 

‘Oh, don’t bother yourself and me wuth such innate in her token-rings. When Essex; was in her 
fancies. Of conrse I do not, and never can regret favour she. gave him a ring, saying that if ever he 
that step, ■ There ; let us say no more about it. forfeited her esteem, and sent back this signet, the | 
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of it woultl insure her forgiveness. The . 
sferv is ivell known how, when^Sses: lay in 
nSL doomed to death, he sent the mg to the ( 
F)ueen • hnt Ladv Nottingham intercepted it, and 
& was allowed to die. documents tend . 

to wove the truth ot the romantic ending ot this . 
told the Queen how she had kept hack the^r o, ■ 

the effect on Elizabeth was so overpowermg tl|t . 

she died three days afterwards, ^he Vxr^ 
Queen’s other historical token-ring w^ “nd Mmv 
many gems that passed between her and Ma^ 
OaeOT of Scots. She sent Mary part a r^ng, 
witli T -nroniise similar to that in the case ot Essex, 

bu?tiio^nghMary,previoustoherf^M^^^^^^^ : 

England, wrote reminding Elizabeth ot her promise, 
we'all know how little effect it had. 

Bequests of rings in wills, as memonMs, were 
freauMt in the middle ages as weU as no^-. _ The 
sapphire ring that Mary sent from Eotheringay, 
juS before her execution, to Claude Hamilton 
is still in Hamilton palace ; M Gowan the anti- 
quary had another of the rings she distnkited 
amomr her faithful attendants, which the_^mM 
in 1857 traced to Broadstairs. Si^Ienry HaWord 
<rave Sir Walter Scott a look of Ckarles I.s hair, 
which Scott wore in a virgin gold setting with 
‘ Eememher ’ embossed upon it. Instances codd 
easily be multipEed, but one deserves special 
mention. The metal of the ball that slew Nelson 
was divided into three and set m j 
lead in each was cut a basso-relievo half-bust of 
the groat admiral Many special memorial rings of 
Nelson were made about Trafalgar-time, but none 
SO interesting as these. 

Besides other curious matter, Mr Jones gives us 
notices of the customs and incidpts in connection 
■with rings, and many anecdotes of remarkable rings, 
amongst the more remarkable of which were^ the 
wedding of the Adriatic^- by the 
ring into the bosom of the sea; the death- 
dims^ of Borgia and the medieval It^ban poi- 
soimrs ; the part rings have played in 
the living and the dead, as when Coeiir-de-Lion, 
returning from Palestine in disguise, was recog- 
nised at Gazam in Slavonia by his ring. The body 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, cast 
the rocks of Scilly in 1707, was identified by Ins 
emerald ring, and was removed to Westnunstei 
Abbey. Bings have saved life,^ have promoted 
diplomatic relations with semi-civilised nations, 
have been used as bribes; in short, have played 
an important part on many different occasions. 
The refiml of a brihe-ring was the first step I 
the ladder by w^hich the herdsmans son climbed 
UP to he Earl Godwin and the father of a king. 

Binas have been lost and found in many strange 
ways : a matron of East Lnlworth lost her ring one 
day; two years afterwards she found it inside a 
potato i A calf sucked off the ring of Mrs Mountjoy 
of Brechin : she kept the calf for three years, and 
when it became veal, or rather beef, ring was 
found in its inside. Moore tells us, in his of 
Byron, of the interesting recovery of the ring ins 
lordship’s mother had lost many years before, and 
which the gardener brought in just as Byron got 
the letter containing Miss Millbanke’s answer to 
Ms proposal of marriage. it contains a con- 
sent, I wdll be married with. tMs very ring, 

■ exclaimed Byron, before reading the lady’s accept- 
ance of his offer. SolomoMs ring, and the story 


Herodotus gives us of the recovery of Polycrates’ 
rin" from the inside of a fish, are the first examples 
of a great array of like legends. Glasgow got the 
salmon and the ring in her city arms from a 
recovery of this kind, of which, however, there are 
several conflicting accounts. In former pages ot 
this Journal we have noticed curious losses and 
subsequent recoveries of rings ; and those who 
are further interested in the subject will And much 
entertaining matter in the volume before us. 


MOTHEB GOOSE. 


This, it seems, is no fanciful name got up to 
please children. There 'vvas u 3 :eal Mrs Goose, 
or as she was familiarly called. Mother Goose, 
who signalised herself by her literature foi* the 
nursery! We learn this rather curious fact irom 
an American newspaper, the Gongregationah^, 
which, in describing a Christmas festival at the 
Old South Street Church, Boston, enters pretty 
largely into a biography of the lady. Her maiden 
name was Elizabeth Foster. She was born at 
Charlestown, where she resided until her marriage 
with Isaac Goose, when she became step-mother 
to ten children. As if that was not a sufficient 
family to look, after, she by-and-by added six 
children of her own to the number, making 
•^goslings’ ill all. It \va3 rather a heavy handlul, 
and we do not wonder that she poured out hei 
feelings in the celebrated lines — 


There was an old woman wffio lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know what to 
do. 


To entertain her young flock, Mrs Goose was in 
the habit of telling little stories in prose^ and 
verse, and singing songs, which were highly 
relished. Though tasked, she spent on the whole 
an agreeable existence. Pier children having grown 
up, she was very much at her ease. Her (mighter 
Elizabeth became the wdfe of Thomas Fleet, a 
printer in a small way in Boston, n ith this 
daughter, Mrs Goose, now a widow, went to live, 
and had the satisfaction of singing her old songs 
to an infant grandson. How begins the literary 
history of Mother Goose. Fleet, the son-in-law, 
was a shrewd fellow, and, as a printer, he thought 
he might turn the penny by noting down granny s 
nursery songs, and selling them in cheap and 
attractive form. They were issued in a book 
under the title, ' Songs for the Nursery ; or 
Mother Goose’s Melodies for Children. ^ Printed 
i by T. Fleet, at his Printing House, Pudding Lane, 
1719. Price two coppers? This title-page also 
bore a large cut of a veritable goose, with wide 
open mouth, shewing that the proverbial irre- 
verence of sons-in-law is not a thing of recent 
origin. We are told that old Mother Goose did 
not resent the pictorial illustration, but took it 
just as sw'eetly as she had taken all the other 
trials of life. Possessing her soul in patience, and 
gladdening the hearts of grandchildren, she lived 
until 1757, dying at the advanced age of ninety- 
two, There, then, as we are assured, is the true 
history of Mother Goose. How the little hooks 
which she originated have spread over the world, 
need not be specified. 
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the hearth, throwing sparldes of light here and 
SENKY DAYS OhT THE THAMES. there, and leaving the distant comers all dim and 
Wheu city folk, weary of heat and dust, are shadowy; or whether, as now, the windows stand 
beginning to think of distant flights — to Switzer- open to the summer air, and the rooms are invaded 
land and its eternal snows ; to the romantic legen- by the sweet country scents and the perfume of 
dary Rhine ; perhaps even farther afield, across the mignonette borders outside, 
the great Atlantic to wondrous Niagara ; or farther But better than all else of beauty here do I love 
yet, to that new old world on the shores of the old Father Thames, and I run rapidly through the 
Pacific — I too tire of the closeness and turmoil of house on to the lawn on the other side. There 
the town, and turn my steps towards the pleasant the river wanders at the foot of it, lying across the 
country. I am not going very far, scarcely more verdant fields like a silver ribbon on green velvet, 
than a few miles, but I doubt if any of the travel- Let us go to our drawing-room,’ says one of the 
iers on their long journeys will see a lovelier spot, girls who has followed me. ^ We shall just have 
It is late on an afternoon in early June as I time to do that before dinner.’ So we jump into 
drive along the shady green lanes from the quiet the boat and scull into a neighbouring back-water, 
country station, and stop before the gate of a dear where we have christened by the name of ‘ our 
old red brick house, which I know and love well, drawing-room’ a little creek which runs into the 
The door stands hospitably open, and in the porch bank, and is fringed with pollard willows, making 
I see kind and friendly faces framed in a wealth of a pleasant shade overhead. We chat cosily there 
glorious roses and many-tinted creepers, which for, half an hour, the water licking the sides of the 
cling lovingly to the time-stained walls. Good boat with a refreshing sound. A dear little brown 
old ‘ Belle’ the black retriever comes to meet me, water-rat comes and sits near us, and looks curi- 
■wagging her tail affectionately ; and looking up in ously at us out of his bright eyes; a kingfisher 
my face, seems to ask me what I have done with flashes by us like a sapphire ; then the midges come 
the curly black puppy I ruthlessly stole from her and dance gaily round us, singing a song of which 
the last time I was here. the ^ refrain’ is ever, ^ It will be fine to-morrow ! ’ 

How pleasant the sunny garden looks ! How 

sweet the flowers smell 1 How delightful does To-morrow has come, and the midges have 
everything appear after the bricks and mortar I foretold aright ! The sun pours a brilliant flood 
have left behind me ; and yet here are bricks and of light into my room, calling me to come to 
mortar too, but ah ! not town bricks and town the royal feast he has spread for me (poor 
mortar. Time touches the old house with tender weary citizen), of flowers and sweet perfumes and 
hands, and mellows it year by year into richer tints, soft balmy breezes. I open the window with 
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tli6 sun’s reflection, and flows like taolten gold 
'between tlie meadows. It is still early when I 
betake myself with a book to my farourite seat on 
the lawn. But I cannot read. The great book of 
Katiire lies open before nae, and dwarfs all other 
literature into insignificance. ,, 

After breakfast (even on sneli a morning as this 
we must breakfast), as is our wont, we load the 
boat with books, work, sketching materials, and 
lastly 'with ourselves. Two of us take the oars, 
and to their lazy cadence we glide down the 
sunlit river in the direction of one of our favourite 
haunts. The boys, <as we still call them, stalwart 
young Britons though they are, have already dis- 
appeared with their fishing-tackle in their canoes ; 
but we shall very likely meet by-and-by, as they 
know all our pet nooks and corners. 

"We take our way past the green banks, on which 
the wild-flowers make delicate jewelled mosaics ; ; 
by tall beds of graceful wandlike reeds, beneath | 
the shadows made by hanging woods bending to 
kiss their own reflections in the stream, until we 
come to a cool and shady retreat, hiding itself 
away modestly from the sun’s bold and ardent 
eyes. Here "we fasten tbe boat to a willow-stump 
and prepare to spend our morning happily in this 
sanctuary of Nature’s own making. Some of us 
begin to sketch a gnarled old tree crowned with a 
diadem of feathery foliage ; others take out their 
"work ; and one among us lays hands on a book, as 
an excuse for silent enjoyment. 

Though what silence is there here ? The merry 
insects hum and whirl around us, saying : ‘ Summer 
has come, summer has come ; ’ the weary winds, 
faint wuth their long winter’s strife, sigh softly in 
the tall tree-tops ; a moor-hen calls shrilly from her 
nest among the rushes ; a lark pours from the 
stainless heavens a rain of melody ; and the silence 
overflows with music. The bright motes dance 
in the still air, trying to get into our shadowy 
abode. 

Sol is in his kindliest humour to-day ; not 
harsh and fierce, as he will be later in the year, 
smiting with cruel hands the tender flowers, until 
they droop their sad heads beneath his hot anger ; 
but wmoing them with -warm and genial smiles 
from their gentle mother’s breast, beneath which 
they have been sleeping safely through the chill 
winter. All things beneath his beams rejoice. 
The river; the fields in their delicate green robes, 
which, as they grow bolder under his gaze, they 
will change for sweeping kirtles of ruddy gold ; the 
silver clouds cradled in the sky’s fair arms; even 
the modest' river-buds w^hich scarcely lift their 
shy eyes above the water. Around us float the 
pure cups of the water-lilies. The hanks by 
which ‘we sit are fringed with pale forget-me-not; 
and delicate ferns push their tender fronds through 
their beds of last year’s fallen leaves— life springing 
from death. The pale pink water-grasses rear 
their heads above the ripples, and the sun stares 
tlieni out of countenance, until by-and-by they 
■blush a celestial rosy red ; kingfishers gleam by, 
their blue wings flashing streaks of turquoise. 

How sharp and clear the shadows lie in the 
embrace of the soft stream I 'W'hich is the real 
world, I wonder ? The one shining so joyously 
around and beyond us, or that other lying cool 
and still beneath our keel 1 How I should like to 
plunge down and see I But perhaps if I did, the 
water-pixies might throir their spells around me, 


and I might never return to the wurld above, 
which after all is fair enough for me. 

As I make this reflection, we see the bow of a 
canoe peeping into our watery bower ; and I am 
brought hack to earth by hearing a merry young 
voice inquiring if we have any lunch to spare. 
So we unpack our baskets, and landing, spread 
our sweet country fare on the sward— crisp home- 
made bread, pats of golden butter, fragrant honey, 
and fresh creamy milk. Then the talk, which has 
languished before, becomes brisk ; and many a gay 
jest is bandied round the fallen moss-clad tree 
wdiich forms our rustic table. 

"'Head us something,’ says one of the merry 
group — ^something suited to the scene.’ So^ a 
book is taken up by willing hands, and a voice 
we all love reads us fair thoughts which have 
arisen in poet-minds while gazing on Nature’s 
lovely works. High and noble thoughts they are, 
and to me they are dear familiar friends; but 
to-day, my eyes wander to the poetry in God’s 
creations round me, and I whisper to myself : 

Ye are living poems. 

And all the rest are dead. 

So the bright 'afternoon wears away, pleasant 
talk alternating with snatches of luxurious silence, 
and the evening draws on apace. The shadows 
begin to lengthen, and lie like swartly-clad giants 
along the grass. The birds hush their song, and 
here and there the curious fishes spring from 
their cool bed to take a last look at the dying day. 
Eeluctantly we turn our faces homewards. 

Bight before us the sun is sinking with passion- 
ate giowng cheeks into the murky arms of Night. 
The gates of heaven open to let Phoebus |>ass 
through, and from out them streams a sea of 
wondrous light, in which pearl and opal clouds 
float in a lake of delicate green and amber. The 
trees look inky black against the sky’s pure spiri- 
tual face. An owl hoots mournfully from yonder 
stately poplar ; the silent bat flits by on noiseless 
wing; here and there a glow-worm is lighting 
its tiny lamp; and the frogs croak us a cheery 
‘Good-nightl’ as our boat glides softly by the 
rushes. But not yet do w'e return it. We say: 

^ We will come out again when the moon is up.’ 

And so we do. In defiance of any rheumatic or 
neuralgic future which our elders prophesy for us, 
evening after evening we come out to watch the 
fair Night lighting her beacon-fires overhead. 

The mist-wreathed elms stand by the water like 
rows of ghostly sentinel monks with gray cowls 
drawn over their heads ; the willo-ws look Ipre 
silver trees transplanted from some far Peruvian 
garden ; and the water drops from the wet blades 
of the oars in little showers of diamond dew. 
Above our heads the nightingale is pouring his 
liquid melody over the land. We listen, still and 
hushed. Surely our hearts grow purified, and the 
cares and sorrows of the world drop from us 
unheeded as we listen. 

Philomela’s song makes the silence round us 
seem deeper and more calm. The flowers have 
folded their delicate, robes more closely around 
them, and have lain down to dream beneath the 
stars ; even the river seems asleep, and the dark 
shadows clasped so tightly to his breast. Slowly 
the pale moon climbs the purple vault of heaven, 
casts from her her gauzy veil, and looks down 
on us with her pure and vestal eyes. The stars 
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awaken one by one, and come forth to do her was not There was no cause for further anxiety 
homage. The gold-hearted cups of the water- upon that score. Had I only l3een right in iny 
. lilies drink long draughts of silver dew. The fancy about Robert Wentworth, how pleasantly 
willows, like Harcissus of old, gaze wistfiiliy at naight things now have arranged themselves 1 
their owii fair faces in the stream ; ^d the aspens Again I felt obliged to postpone telling Lilian 
qmver with eerie thoughts unknown to Swely, ^ ^ my coming happineel It had seemed diffi- 

riding on the moonbeam which rests on yonder 7. . /it ^ • t . 1 

ripple, I see a water-pisie ; and resting beae^h the ^ engagement the n.ght b^ore, 

shadow of the dock-leaves, I spy a wood-elf I But how much more so now~on Arthur Trafford’s 
some one speaks, and they are gone. We drift wedding-day. I must still wait for a more fitting 
silently homewards ; silently, for_ our enjoyment season, 1 told myself. 

has become too deep for words. Silently we land, Mrs Tipper had done her best to make the 
and still silently I seek my chamber, and open- little parlour appear as cheerful and home-like 
ing my window, gaze into the moonlit garden possible ; and I saw that she watched Lilian 
beyond. t t i i 4.1 with loving anxiety. She had prepared quite a. 

.«d.y If no. 

iu the dim and tender light ; the air is laden with cakes and eveijthing else the dear little woman 
their fragrant breath, ’which is always sweetest could think of in the way of dainties had been 
when they lie dreaming beneath the summer stars, remedies for disappointed love, Lilian might have 
The flame-coloured geraniums, the white and wand- owed her recovery to them, so plentifully were 
like lilies, and the many-tinted roses, axe all alike, they provided. She had the comfort of seeing 
misty and indistinct; and the sinuous and mossy niece partake of the good things with an 
paths, touched here pd there by the soft light, appetite which quite set her mind at rest 
lose themselves in darlpess beneath the dusky something so to gratify 

hedges Beyond- them lies my beloved river, on j ° 

which the starry nver-buds float tremulously. Ihe .1 1 4. t t *. i * 

earth is aU at rest, and above it the moon hangs *0° ker thoughts had not been absent during 
like a silver lamp in the star-lit sky ; and overhead ow morning’s work, by joining very earnestly in my 
one nightingale, the last, for the rest have sunk narration of what had taken place, and giving a 
into silence, trills forth iiis Elysian chant, and very decided opinion about Mrs Gower, Before we 
mingles with the dreams of the sleeping flowers. hade each other good- night, Lilian had succeeded 
What a fair world ! Is it possible that sorrow jxi satisfying Mrs Tipper, as she had satisfied me, 
exists, that these, God’s ineffable works, can ever <jiot in love with another woman’s 

he defaced by sin ? husband ’ 

Such are the days and nights I spend when I . ‘ 

make holiday in thi old housl by the W. Alas! “ my news remained _ sUU 

that ever the day should dawn when turning my cintold. Something seemed jl^ays to be mter- 
back on its poetry, I return once more to the vening to cause me to put oii the telling it until 
prose of our work-a-day world. the morrow. Looking hack, I see how very slight 

some of the causes which I allowed to pre- 
vent me from opening my heart to my com- 
THE LAST OF THE HADDOISTS. panions; although at the time they appeared 

CHAPTER XXV. — IN THE LANE. SUfldcient. , 

Meantime we were occupied from momiBg tiu 
I HAD had a motive, _ which I fancied she did not j^ight, Lilian and I working together as with one 
perceive, in asking Lilian to accompany me on my But we presently began to miss our master, 

errand to the Home that morning. It was Arthur Lilian laughingly termed him, and I grew 
Trafford’s wedding-day. Mrs Tipper and I had raore than anxious as the days he had accustomed 
done our best to keep the knowdedge of it from ^s to expect him passed without our seeing him. 
her nntil it was over, and flattered ourselves that Hot once had we heard from or seen him since 
we had succeeded, that never-to-be-forgotten night. Bid he really 

As we drew nearer home the sound of bells blame me? Could be not forgive me ? I tormented 

ringing merrily in the distance reached my ears ; sorts of doubts and fears, in my 

f ® ^ T 4. n j heart of hearts dreading something even worse 

and m the hope of diverting her attention I talked ° Wentworth was 

on, apropos ot anything or nothing. I fancied either to judge harshly or to be 

she was heeding, nntil she said gently ; ^ It is for- unfor^ivino’. 

tunate they have so fine a day, Mary,’ ft nearly a fortnight since we had seen him, 

^ I suppose it is,’ I replied ungraciously. Then when one evening Becky mysteriously beckoned 
I presently added more pleasantly : ‘ But it is even me out of the room. Lilian was playing one of 
more fortunate that you can say so.’ pur fayourite sonatas, and I made my escape 
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' Wliat kind of woman is slie, Becky V I asked, I suppose situations are not so plentiful, and any- 


my thouglits at once reverting to Kancy Dean. 

mure disagreeable one I never see,’ very 
decidedly returned Becky. * And as to bebaviour, 
slie seemed just ready to snap my nose off when I 


thing is better than ^ 

‘ \Vliat is it you have come to say to me I 
asked shortly. 

‘ You are very masterful, and know how to get 


asked what name I should tell you. JSTo name at your way when you want it. You two are a match 
all,” she said.’ for each other ; and I knew you would find that 

^ I will go, Becky.’ out. I knew no good would come of it when I 

* Poor Nancy ! ’ was my mental ejaculation ; * she let you get the better of me that clay ; and I kl 
has got into trouble again. It was perhaps too sooner clo anything than come to you now. Yoii 
much to expect her to remain with people who may be sure of that.’ 

believe her to be so much worse than she really ^ I know that for some foolish reason you took 
is, just when she needs to be encouraged and a prejudice against me ; but being disliked defoj'e 
strengthened.’ I was stepping from the porch, one is known, ought not to clistress one, though 
when Becky earnestly pleaded for permission to I should prefer not being disliked.’ 
accomjxany me. ‘If you ’re not hurt you needn’t complain,’ she 


comjxany me. ‘If you ’re not hurt you needn’t complain,’ she 

‘ Do, please, let me come too, Miss Haddon, re])lied, as though determined not to yield an inch, 
dear ! ’ she whispered. ^ I could stand a little way ‘ What have you come to say to me ?’ I repeated. 

off, so as not to hear ; and if she touches you ’ ‘ I suppose you did not come all this way to 

‘ She will not hurt me, Becky. Do not fear it. remind me that you are prejudiced against me ? ’ 


I know w*ho she is.’ 

Becky stood aside, silenced if not convinced. 


‘ No.’ She looked over the hedge and around in 
all directions before continuing; then said in a 


I went out into the summer-scented air, and just low voice : ‘You thought my master’s looked but 
pausing by the way to gather a rose for Nancy, a poor place for a gentleman born to live in, that 


passed on down the lane. 


day. I saw how sharp you was to notice, and 


Not the slightest doubt as to whom I should how poor and shabby you thought it all was.’ 
see for a moment crossed, my mind. My surprise ‘ You are too ready to ascribe thoughts to me,’ 
was all the greater when I came in sight of a I replied. 

%roman standing erect by the stile with her arms ‘ But yon did now ; didn’t you ? You can’t say 
folded across her chest ; who, a moment’s glance that you didn’t think things looked a bit poor ? ’ 
told me, was not at all like Nancy — a tall thin ‘Mr Wentworth can afford to be more careless 
%voman, dressed in a long old-fashioned cloak, and about appearances than can most people,’ I said, 


what used to be termed a coal-scuttle bonnet 


not in the least comprehending her drift. 


Quite taken by surprise, I paused a moment to all well enough for a bachelor’s home.’ 


reconnoitre before advancing. She turned her 
face towards me, and although I did not imme- 
diately recognise who she was, I knew that I had 
seen her before. 

‘Do you wish to speak to me? I am Miss 
Haddon.’ 

‘ Yes ; I know you are.’ ■ 

Then it ff ashed upon me who she was. 

‘You are Mr lYent worth’s housekeeper ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

My heart sank with a foreboding of some evil, 


ned her ‘Ay, well enough for a bachelor’s home perhaps ; 
)t imme- but not for a married couple, eh ?’ 
at I had ‘Eeallyl’ 

‘ Try to keep your temper for another five 
am Miss minutes, if yoio please, Miss. I know there’s no 
love lost between us tw’o ; but I ’ve come here 
because I ’ve got something to say ; and proud and 
masterful as you are, I know yon are the sort to 
V 'he trusted, and I’m going to trust you. I carried 

Master Eobert in my arms when he was a baby, 
■me evil, and I know him and love him more than any 


and for a moment I could not utter a word. Then fine madam ever can. He "was left very poor, 
screwing up my courage, I asked in as matter-of- and he worked very hard, and a better master 


course a tone as I could assume : ‘ He is quite or kinder gentleman- 


well, I hope ?’ 

^Nobody cares whether he’s ill or well, I expect.’ 


But that’s not what 


I ’ve come to say ; nobody will ever know his 
goodness as I do ’ — jealously. ‘ He was poor, and I 


‘You are %^er 7 much mistaken!’ I replied, in was poor, and I’ve had some ado to keep things 
some agitation. ‘Every one who knows him together for him. But about three years ago my 
would care a great deal 1 You ought to know brother died, and things changed for me. De was 


that they would.’ 


a small farmer down in Gloucestershire, and every- 


I siij^pose my face and tone satisfied her that I body called him a miser ; but it is not for me 


was so far saying what I thought, though she only 
shifted her ground of offence in consequence. 


to complain of his scraping and saving, for he left 
all he had to me, and a nice' little nest-egg it 


‘If he was ill he wouldn’t be wanting people’s turned out to be. It’s been down in my will for 
pity.’ Master Eobert from the first day I had it ; and it 

‘But I hope Is he ill ?’ has been ’cumulating ever since ; not a penny of 

‘ "Why should he be ill V she rejoined angrily, it have I ever touched. The pleasure has been to 
Then endeavouring to command herself^ she went think that there it was all. ready for him, though 
on : ‘ But I haven’t come here to talk about that. I was too proud to see liow much he liked working 
III or well, he doesn’t know I Ve come here, and his way up in the 'world, to tell him about it 
would be very angiy if he did. You must please before he wanted it’ 

to recollect that I should have been here before, ‘ I am sincerely glad to know he has so faithful 
but it took me two days, putting this and that a friend,’ I said, holding out my hand to her. 
together, to find out W^here yon live. You are ‘Wait a bit, Miss; let me say my say. To- 
living with the ladies at the cottage down there morrow morning that money will be made over to 
‘ “ Master Eobert, and he will be told that he ’ll never 

‘Weil, that can’t be much of a place; but I see no more of me if he won’t take it; and the 
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lawyer he says it brin,a:s in pretty nigh ninety 
pounds a year, now P Pausing a moment to give 
me time to recover that 

What could I say ? Growing hot and confused 
and pained as her meaning began to dawn upon 
me, I murmured : ‘ It is a good sum — and ’ 

^And that's not all/ she said eagerly. ‘You 
must remember Master Bobert is getting on now 
and being talked about I brought this paper 
down with me that you may see his name in it 
for yourself ; ’ taking a newspaper from her pocket, 
hastily unfolding it and pointing out with trem- 
bling fmger a short but eulogistic notice of a 
pamphlet by B. Wentworth. ‘There's no gain- 
saying that, you know.’ Slipping it into her 
pocket again, she earnestly went on, laying her 
hand upon my arm, and seeing only him in her 
increased anxiety : ‘ I don't say that prudence isn't 
a good thing ; I 'm not for foolish marriages when 
there 's nothing to depend on ; but there 's the 
ninety pounds a year, and what he earns, besides 
a house to live in, and my services for nothing ; 
and master says my bark 's worse than my bite ; 
bless you, Ms wife ’s no call to be afraid of me P 

‘Hush, pray hush !’ I murmured, seeing all her 
meaning now. ‘ Do you think any one who loved 
Bobert Wentworth would care about all that !’ 

‘ Then it is that he isn't loved ? God help him P 
The cold, hard, set look came into her face again 
— though she would seem cold and hard now to 
me never again — and she folded her cloak about 
her. 

‘Will you tell me how Mr Wentworth is?’ I 
could not help asking. 

‘ Oh, he 's well enough ; nobody need think he 's 
going to die of a broken heart. And you must 
please to remember that he knows nothing about 
my coming, here, ma'am. And perhaps it isn't too 
much to ask you not to mention what a foolish 
old woman has been talking about ? ' 

‘I should be as much grieved as you could 
possibly be for him to know anything about it, 
Hester/ I replied in all sincerity. 

‘ Then I wish you good-night. Miss.’ 

‘ Will not you shake hands with me ?* 

‘ I 'm never much for shaking hands, Miss, thank 
you’ — stiffly, both hands folded in her cloak. 

‘ Not for your master's sake ? Mr Wentworth is 
my friend, and I think he would be sorry’ 

'‘He can’t be sorry about what he doesn’t 
know.’ 

‘Well, you cannot prevent my respecting yon, 
and that I shall do as long as I live.’ 

She went on down the lane, and I turned away, 
burying my face in my hands. Could I ever for- 
give myself ! 

Something — for a moment I thought it was a 
falling leaf— lightly touched my arm, and looking 
round I saw a large bony hand put from behind. 

I clasped it without a word; without a word it 
was withdrawn, and I presently found myself 
alone. I turned and walked slowly and thought- 
fully homewards. How completely though uncon- 
sciously she had shewn me her motive for seeking 
an interview with me I She had divined that her 
master had had a disappointment, and must hav'e 
drawn the conclusion that he had been refused 
solely from prudential motives. Consequently she 
had come for the purpose of giving me a better 
knowledge of his prospects than he himself could 
have done, and w'as ready for his sake to try to, 


overcome her prejudice against me. Nevertheless, 
my interview with old Hester tended to make me 
more rather than less anxious respecting her 
master. 

SE A-EGGB. 

The visitor to the sea-side must frequently in his 
rambles along the beach have picked up speci- 
mens of the curious animals which are popularly 
known as ‘Sea-eggs’ and ‘Sea-urchins.’ The former 
name is applied to these creatures when they 
are found cast upon the shore and present the 
appearance of rounded or ball-shaped objects, 
each inclosed within a hard but brittle limy 
shell. Whilst the term ‘urchin’ is given to the 
same objects when they are seen in their more 
natural and perfect state, and when the outside of 
the shell literally bristles with spines. The name 
‘urchin,’ in fact originally applied to the hedge- 
hog, has been extended to denominate the sea- 
eggs, from their presenting the spiny appearance 
so familiarly seen in the common tenant of our 
woods and hedgerows. Thus the sea-egg is the 
sea-urchin with its spines detached and rubbed off 
by the unkindly force of the waves; and the 
animal thus popularly designated is the Echinus 
of the zoologist, and belongs to the large class of 
animals of which the Star-fishes are well-known 
representatives. 

The entire history of the sea- egg is of so curious 
a nature that the most casual reader may well 
feel interested in the account of the animal’s 
present and past life ; whilst the feeling of mere 
curiosity to know something of one of the most 
‘common objects of the shore/ should prompt 
every sea-side visitor to make the closer acquaint- 
ance of the Echinus. 

Suppose that we begin our examination by 
looking at the hard case or ‘ shell ’ in which the 
soft parts of the animal are inclosed. We find on 
referring to the development of the animal, that 
this ‘ shell ’ actually represents the hardened skin 
of the animal, and that viewed in this light, it' 
closely corresponds to the shell of the lobster 
or crab. The shell is flattened at each pole^ 
and we can readily perceive that it is composed 
of rows of little limy plates, which are disposed 
in a regular manner from pole to pole, or after 
the fashion of the meridian lines on a globe. 
Counting the series of plates, we find the shell 
to be composed of twenty rows ; but we may 
also perceive a difference between certain of the 
plates of which the rows are composed. Thus 
we find two adjoining rows of plates, which are 
perforated with holes. The next two rows are 
not so perforated ; whilst the third two rows possess 
holes like the first rows. We may, in fact, proceed 
round the shell, and come back to the point at 
which our examination began, with the result of 
finding that we may group the whole of the 
twenty rows of plates of this curious limy box 
into two sets — those with holes and those mthout ; 
and we may further discover that there are ' 
five double rows of, perforated plates, and that , 
these alternate with other five double rows which 
do not possess holes. I 

Each little plate of the sea-egg’s shell maybe ^ 
most accurately described as being hexagonal or ! 
six-sided in form ; but this shape may be more j 
or less modified in certain regions of the shell* , 


r 
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The fiTO double rows of the shell which are per- 
forated with holes, it may be remarked, are those 
through the apertures in which the small ^tube- 
feet’ of the animal are protruded. And it may 
also be noted that in some* of the sea-eggs these 
perforated rows do not extend from pole to pole 
of the shell, as in the common species, but are 
limited so as to form a rosette-like figure, on the 
upper surface or at the upper pole of the shell 
This modification is well seen in a group of sea- 
eggs, not uncommon round our coasts, and which 
arc popularly named ^ Heart-urchins ' from their 
peculiar shape. 

The outside of the shell presents us with some 
curious features ; the zoologist’s study leading him 
thus to carefully note points wdiich an ordinary 
observer would hardly deem worthy his attention. 

• When we examine the outer surface of the shell, 
we find it to be thickly studded over with little 
rounded knobs or ^ tubercles,’ which are, if any- 
thing, most numerous on those parts or rows of 
plates which are not perforated. And if we care- 
iuliy study one of the spines we shall find that it 
is hollowed out or is concave at its base. Clearly 
then, the spines are meant to articulate by means 
of these hollowed or cup-shaped bases with the 
rounded knobs on the outside of the^ shell, and 
in each case a true ball-and-socket joint is thus 
formed. The spines are thus intended to be 
moved, and they are not only firmly attached by a 
ligament or band of fibres to the surfaces of their 
tubercles, but appear to be moved by special 
muscles, which form a thin investing layer on the 
outer surface of the shell The spines undoubt- i 
edly serve as organs of defence, but in some species | 
they are employed as boring-organs to scoop out I 

holes in the sand or shallow beds in rooks, in j 

wdiich their possessors lie snugly ensconced. ! 

The outer surface of the shell also bears certain i 
very peculiar appendages, known as * Pedicellarim.’ 
These little organisms also occur on the outer 
surface of Star-fishes and other members of the 
sea-egg’s class ; but regarding tlieir exact nature 
and functions, zoologists are still in doubt. The 
form of one of these pedicellarians may be best 
imagined by figuring to one’s self a small or 

minute stalk attached to the shell, and bearing 

at its free extremity two or three little jaws, 
which move actively upon one another, with a 
quick snapping motion. These little jaws can be 
seen to seize particles of food, and there is no 
doubt whatever that they possess a life and vitality 
independently of the sea-egg or other organism 
upon which they reside ; since their movements 
.are seen to continue after the death of the animal 
which affords them lodgment. Some naturalists 
have regarded them as ^peculiarly modified spines 
but the reasons or grounds for this belief are 
anything but clear, since it is difficult to imagine 
any reasonable explanation of the means whereby 
a spine could acquire an active living and indepen- 
dent nature. By good authorities, who have not 
ventured to theorise so boldly, the pedicellarim 
have been regarded as parasites of some kind or 
other ; and they may also possibly represent 
stages in the as yet imknown development of 
some organisms. Whilst, assuming them to be 
fully-grown beings, /their function, as they exist 
on the shell of our sea-egg, has been supposed 
to be that of seizing particles of food, and of 
removing wmte or etfete matters. 


The internal structure of the sea-egg shews its 
near relationship with the Star-fishes and Sea- 
cucumbers. The mouth is the large orifice opening 
at the lower pole of the shell ; so that as our sea- 
egg crawls slowly and mouth downwards over the 
bed of the sea, or over the floor of its native pools, 
it can procure food without any very great trouble 
as regards its conveyance to the mouth. The 
internal furnishings of the body include a stomach 
and complete digestive system, along with, a very 
peculiar set of jaws or teeth, lying just within the 
mouth, the points or tips of the jaws being usually 
protruded from the mouth-opening. This arrange- 
ment of teeth is named the ‘Lantern of Aristotle,’ 
and comprises five conical pieces, so arranged 
together and so provided with muscles, as to be 
perfectly adapted for bruising the sea-weeds and 
other forms of nutriment on which the sea-eggs 
subsist. Their near neighbours the Star-fishes do 
not possess any teeth ; although curiously enough, 
the unarmed sea-stars prefer a richer dietary than 
that which contents their sea-egg neighbours, 
since they devour large quantities of oysters and 
other molluscs. Our sea-egg possesses a heart for 
circulating its blood, in the form of a simple tube ; 
and although no distinct breathing-organs are 
developed, naturalists believe that the blood may 
be purified by being circulated through a delicate 
membrane which is named the ‘mesentery,’ and 
which serves to suspend and support the digestive ■ 
organs to the wall of the shell The fact that this j 
membrane is richly provided with the delicate 
vibratile filaments known as ‘ cilia,’ and that it is 
bathed in the sea-'water — necessarily containing 
oxygen — and which is admitted within the shell, 
would seein to favour the idea that it constitutes 
the breathing- organ of these animals. 

The sea-egg is not destitute of means for obtain- 
ing some degree of knowledge regarding its sur- 
roundings ; and it obtains its qiiantum of infor- 
mation through the same channel by which man 
is brought into relation with the world in which 
he lives — namely the nervous system. The sea- 
urchin possesses no structure corresponding to a 
brain — indeed in all animals of its nature, the 
nervous system exists in a comparatively Iotv and 
unspecialised condition. We do not find, in other 
words, that development and concentration of the 
parts of the nervous system seen in the highest ’ 
groups of animals, and which enables these latter 
to form definite ideas regarding their surroundings 
and respecting the world at large. A cord of 
nervous matter surrounds the gullet of the sea- 
egg, and from this central portion five great nerves 
are given ofi ; one nerve-trunk passing along the 
inner surface of each of the perforated double rows 
of plates of the shell, to terminate at the upper 
pole of the body. The only organs of sense 
developed in the sea-eggs appear to consist of five 
little ‘eyes ’ of rudimentary nature, each consisting 
of a little spot of colouring matter and a lens. 
These eyes are situated on five special plates of 
the shell, developed at the upper pole or extremity 
of that structure. We thus remark that the parts 
of the nervous system, along with other portions 
of the sea-egg’s structure, are developed in a 
kind of five-membered symmetry — if we may so 
express it. And it is a singular fact that not only 
throughout the sea-egg’s class do we find the num- 
ber five to represent the typical arrangement of 
parts and organs — as is well exemplified in the 
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live rays of tlie coinmoa star-fish. — but we also dis- 
cover that this number is one exceedingly common 
in the symmetry of iiowers. This fact apparently 
struck an old writer— Sir Thomas Browne-^as 
being a curious and noteworthy feature of the 
Star-fishes and their allies, since we find him 
inquiring ^Why, among Sea-stars, Nature chiefly 
delighteth in ii?e points ? ^ — although to this sug- 
gestive query, the learned and eccentric author of 
the Eeligio Medici gives no exact or satisfactory 
reply. 

The movements of our sea- egg are effected by 
means of an apparatus, which forms one of the 
most noteworthy ]parts of its structure. If a star- 
fish be dropped into a rock-pool, it may be 
seen to glide slowly but easily over the bottom 
of the miniature sea in which we have placed it. 
When we examine the lower surface of this 
animars body, we at once perceive the meps 
whereby its movements are performed ; for exist- 
ing in hundreds, in the deep groove which runs i 
along the under surface of each ray, we see the | 
little tube-feet nr amlulacra, each consisting of a 
little muscular tube, terminated in a sucker-like 
tip. By means of an apparatus of essentially 
similar kind, the sea-egg is enabled to crawl slowly 
over the floor of the sea. The tube-feet exist- 
ing to the number of many hundreds in the sea- 
egg, are protruded, as has already been remarked, 
through the holes existing in each of the five 
! double rows of perforated plates of the shell. The 
mechanism of their protrusion depends on the 
presence of a special system of vessels, known as 
the ‘ambulacral’ vessels, which carry water to the 
little feet, for the purpose of their inflation and 
distension. 

Thus on the upper surface of the shell we find 
a single large plate perforated with holes like the 
lid of a pepper-box. This plate opens into a long 
tube called the ^sand-canal’ — a name which is 
decidedly a misnomer, since the function of the 
plate resembling the pepper-box lid is to allow 
water to enter this tube, but at the same time to 
exclude particles of sand and like matters. The 
sand-canal terminates in a circular vessel, which, 
like the nerve-cord, surrounds the gullet ; and from 
this central ring a great vessel, like a main water- 
pipe, runs up each of the five rows of perforated 
plates in company with the nerve-cord. At the 
base of each little tube-foot is a little muscular sac 
or bag, and into these sacs the water admitted by 
the sand-canal ultimately passes. When there- 
fore the sea-egg wishes to distend its feet for the 
purpose of protruding them through the shell- 
pores, and of thus walking by applying their 
sucker-like tips to fixed objects, the water in the 
little sacs is forced into the feet, which are thus 
distended. Whilst conversely, when the feet are 
to be withdrawn, the water is forced back, by the 
contraction of the feet into the sacs, or may be 
allowed to escape from the perforated tips of the 
feet, so as to admit of a fresh supply being brought 
in from the interior. 

The development of the sea-egg may be briefly 
glanced at by way of conclusion, along mth a few 
points in its economic history. The animal, solid 
as it appears in its adult state, is developed from 
a small egg, which gives origin to a little body, 
usually named the ^ larva,’ but which, from its re- 
semblance in form to a painter’s easel, has received^ 
the name of Fluteus. This little body does not in' 


the least resemble the sea-egg ; possesses a mouth 
and digestive system of its own, and swims freely 
through the sea. Sooner or later, however, a 
second body begins to be formed within and at the 
expense of this Pluteus-larva ; whilst as develop- 
ment proceeds and ends, the sea-egg appears as the 
result of this secondary development, and the now 
useless remainder of the first-formed being is cast 
off and simply perishes. Thus the development 
of the sea-egg is by^ no means the least curious part 
of the animal’s history, and presents a singular 
resemblance to the production of the Star-fishes 
and their neighbours. 

The mere mention of the economic or rather 
gastronomic relations of the sea-eggs may appro- 
,priately form a concluding remark to our gossip- 
ing remarks concerning these animals. With our 
British prejudices in favour of eating only what 
our forefathers were accustomed to consider whole- 
some, it is not likely that the sea-e^gs will appeal 
with success to be included as culinary dainties. 
Yet on the continent these animals are much 
esteemed as articles of dietary and even of luxury. 
The Corsicans and Algerians eat one species, whilst 
the Neapolitans relish another kind ; and in classic 
times, when variety rather than quantity or quality 
was the chief feature of high-class entertainments, 
the Echini were esteemed morsels at the tables of 
the Creeks and Komans. Here then is an oppor- 
tunity for another Soyer to tempt the modem 
cultivated appetite with a new and wholesome 
dish. Considering that crabs and lobsters are so 
I highly esteemed, the sea-eggs but wait a suitable 
i introduction to become, it may be, the favourite 
[ tit-hits of future generations. 

A wise philosopher — the great Newton himself 
— remarked concerning the limitation of our know- 
ledge, that we were but as children, picking up at 
most a few stray grains of sand on the sea-shore, 
whilst around us lies the great region of the un- 
known. Our present study may not inaptly be 
related to Newton’s comparison, since it serves to 
shew that even the brief and imperfect history of 
a stray shell picked up on the sea-beach may teem 
with features so curious and with problems so 
deep, that the furthest science may be unequal to 
the explanation of the one or the elucidation' of 
the other. Whilst the subject no less powerfully 
pleads for the wider extension of the knowledge 
of this world and its living tenants-— knowledge 
which in every aspect reveals things which are not 
only wondrously grand, but also ^ lair to see.’ 

THE TWELFTH. BIG. 

IN SIX CHAPTEES, 

CHAPTER V. — THE WORKINC^ OF THE CHARM. 

The theatre was crowded with an assemblage of 
fashion and beauty, and many were the glances 
directed towards the boxes, and numerous the 
comments of those who came to see rather than 
to hear, on the beauties who shone there like so 
many stars striving to outsparkle each other. 

In one of the side-boxes Eliza was seated with 
her husband. Passionately fond of music, she 
seemed to have forgotten her sorrows, till, on 
turning to Charles to make some observation, she 
perceived that some young men, acquaintances^ of 
his, had entered and were conversing mth him. 
One of them was directing his attention to a 
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particxilar box. Following their eyes, she observed they are torture to me. I know you meant it 
a young lady, all in fleecy white and pale blue, kindly, dear friend— thought to rouse and cheer 
with pearls glimmering in her dark hair, A most me ; but it will not do ; I cannot be gay like 
radiant beauty, her eyes sparkling with extra- others while iny heart is breaking. Oh, take me 
ordinary brilliancy, and seeming to far outshine far away to some quiet spot, where I may pass 
the lustre of the diamonds that gleamed around ; the short time that remains to me in peace and 


the rich damask of her cheek putting to shame the seclusion ! 


roses she held in. her hand. Several gentlemen ^ Darling, we shall leave Paris to-morrow, if you 


stood around her, attentive to every word and really wish it/ returned the middle-aged lady ; 
look, each striving to win her special regard. She and her tone betrayed alarm, as if she feared for 


appeared in buoyant spirits, and conversed with the result of so much emotion, 
great animation, smiling often with singular sweet- 
ness. But her smiles, though so bewitching, were ‘Eliza V said Charles, somewhat roughly ; ‘ don^t 
distributed carelessly, and she never distinguished you see all is over and everybody is going away ? 
any one of those about her above the rest. Are you dreaming 

Eliza, struck with admiration, gazed at her She started and looked up with a bewildered 
earnestly. The young lady looked in that direc- air ; then she saw how dark his brow was, and 
tion. Their eyes met. A thrill passed through the cause puzzled her. 

. '.1 . ..11.. Alt j1. ...j_ 1. Tni*... 1. 1... . J. ... .'T. 'T 


Elizals frame. All at once the gay assemblage All that night Eliza lay awake tossing feverishly ; 


seemed to vanish from her sight, the lights burned she made an effort to dispel the thoughts that dis- 
dim and lurid, and the air grew heavy as if with tracted her and compose herself to sleep ; but when 


The voices of the singers retreated far she closed her eyes, faces seemed to press close up 
She heard the murmur of mountain rivu- to hers, familiar faces, that she used to see every 


lets, and the soughing of the wind over a wide day. It was useless to think of sleep, and she lay 
space. Before her eyes uprose a lonely field, with watching wearily till dawn. 


the moonbeams shimmering over its dark ridges. In the morning, Eliza was so feverish and ill 


She saw herself, and fronting her a shadowy white that she felt unable to rise. A doctor was sent 
face and form, like the dim reflection in a stream, for. Before he arrived, she had become deliri- 


of a human figure. Then, mingling with the ous, and raved pitifully about her old home 
distant mixsic, the words ‘Doomed, doomed*^ smote and her father. Another name too was often on 


on her ears like a wailing cry of agony, or the her lips. The doctor, who was an Englishman, as 


scornful laugh of a mocking fiend. 


he stood by her bedside, supposed it might be that 


With this scene before her, with these words of her husband. ‘Willi Will P she repeated over 
ringing around her, she sat on, as if in a dream, and over, sometimes in tender loving accents, 


Had she looked towards her husband, she would then in tones of wild despair. When the physi- 
have seen a dark cloud on his forehead and a cian took her hand she seemed to become con- 
moody look in his eye. Could she have seen into scions of who he was and of her own illness, 
his mind, it would have troubled her more. ‘ I shall die,' she said in a sad quiet tone. ‘ I 

‘ How lovely I ’ he thought, ‘ What grace, what know I shall. There 's no use in your coming to 
ease and animation! And she mi»ht have been me. You may be the greatest doctor in Europe, 
my wife. What a fool I was ! Eliza is pretty but all your skill won’t save me. I am doomed, 
enough still, but compared to her' — he turned, that doomed!' 


he might make the comiDarison, but she was un- He thought her still raving, in spite of her calm 


conscious of it. ^ ‘ Ah I mere country prettiness, tone ; but in reality she was not so now. Her > 


which loses half its charm out of its place. Yiva- youth and beauty, joined to her piteous look and 


city was her attraction, and that gone, what has tones, moved him. Some of her wanderings 
she ■? She looks now as if she did not know what seemed to shew that she had once been accustomed 


was going on around her. And for her I gave up to a sphere of life far beneath that in which he- 
the beauty that brings all Paris to its feet, lost found her. He thought some sorrow or trouble 


a handsome fortune, alienated my family, and weighed on her mind, and tried to discover if such 

endangered my prospects from them. Yet that were the case. But in answer to his kind qnestion- 

is^ not the worst. I see now that iny marriage ‘ing she only shook her head or moaned feebly, 
with Eliza was a mistake in every way. I was On leaving his patient, the doctor sought 
mad to throw away my prospects and happiness Crofton. He found him lounging, with a very 
thus ; to forsake her whom I really loved, and gloomy brow, over a late breakfast, 

who loved me— then at least. Blind fool that I ‘I have seen Mrs Crofton/ he said. ‘ I do not 

^ ^ ^ apprehend any danger at present. It is a touch of 

There was a stir* in that box towards which, so fever, which will pass. But I wish to mention that 
many glances were directed. The young lady had change of air and scene are absolutely necessary for- 
risen, and pale as death, leaning heavily on the her. I was told by her maid that she has been in 
arm of a middle-aged lady, prepared to leave the the habit of remaining very much wuthin doors of 
theatre. ‘ She is fainting ; the heat is too much late, and that she has been depressed in spirits.' 
for her/ was whispered around, A dozen gentle- ‘ She need not have remained within doors if* 
men sprang forwpd to wrap her in her mantle' she did not choose,' returned Charles coldly; ‘and 


and ‘call her carriage ; she thanked them with a if she was depressed, it was totally without cause.' 
faint sweet smile, but uttered no word. When The other looked at him. It was a strange tone 


laint sweet smile, but uttered no word. When The other looked at him. It was a strange tone 
the carriage had driven away and all were out for the husband of one so young and beautiful ; and 
of sight, she cast herself sobbing- on her com- not long wedded, as he had been given to under- 
pamon's breast, and trembled frem head to foot. stand. 


‘Oh, do not Ijiing me to these^scenes any morel' ‘ Well/ he replied after a pause, ‘ I recommend 
she cried ; ‘ I cannot bear it ; indeed I cannot ; that she should be removed to a quiet country 



as possible — to-morrow, if she is able 


place as soon i 
to bear the journey.’ 

^ As you say so, of course it sball be done. My 
own arrangements do not permit of my leaving 

’ ' ueed make no difference ; 

tpanied .by .ber maid/ ■ 


ivirs uroiton can go accompanied by iier maid. 

Again tbe doctor looked at him, the tone was so 
indifferent, as if he wished to dispose of the matter 
at once, and be troubled no more. Merely men- 
tioning the place he thought most suitable for his 
patient, a quiet little town in the south of Prance, 
he bowed coldly, and ^withdrew. 

Charles rose and sauntered to the mantel-piece. 

^ She acts the fine lady -well,’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘ 111 and out of spirits I She has no cause to 
be so. As much as I lost she has gained. Yet she 
acts and speaks sometimes as if she had made a 
sacrifice for me. I could almost fancy that she 
regrets that clodhopping fellow. It is a pity, after 
all, she was so ready to jilt him. She can’t expect 
that I will coop myself up in a wretched dreary 
place. We are not so very devoted now, either of 
us, that we require no other company than that of 
the other.’ 

In the evening Eliza was better ; the feverish- 
ness had passed, and it was thought she would be 
able to leave next day; so Charles went to her 
room to inform her of the doctor’s command, and 
the fact that the journey was to be made without 
him. 

^ I have arranged to remain here yet, and can’t 
alter my plans,’ he said. ‘ But my presence could 
do you no good ; and when you are better you can 
join me ; tiiat is, if you wish to do so.’ 

If she wished to do so ! He would not then 
care if she did not join him ! His words and 
manner implied that she had become a burden to 
him, which he would willingly cast off, were it 
possible ; since it was not possible, absent himseK 
from her as much as he could. She turned, sigh- 
ing, away ; and Charles left the room without i 
another word, without a kiss. | 

It had come now that he was actually estranged 
from her ! He could let her go from him alone, 
ill as she was, and in a foreign land, the land he 
had brought her to ! It was not with any wild 
passionate pang, such as she would have felt had 
she loved him, that she thought this ; but a dead 
cold weight pressed on her heart, and a sense of 
utter desolation came over her. 

^ Alone, alone !’ she murmured. ‘ Father, lover, 
friends, home — I abandoned them all, and for 
what?— for what 


force herself through the stone. A low si^h 
sounded, a faint tremulous voice spoke; *Twic6 
before have ^jou started up to bewilder and affright 
me : in the lonely field, when the night-wind was. 
sighing; in the gay assemblage ; and here again, the 
third time. Who and what are ^ou, let me ask ? ’ 

Eliza rose. ^One who is lonely and unhappy/ 
she answered ; ‘ who, having deserted others, is- 
herself left alone now. If you would know my 
name, it is Eliza Crofton.’ 

There was a pause, then in low, awestruck 
tones, the last word was repeated : ' Crofton 1 And 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Next day Eliza set out, accompanied only by her 
maid. No one, to see her, would have fancied she 
was not yet one year a wife. 

In the sweet quiet spot to which she went her 
illness passed away; but she was weaker than 
before, and her health precarious. Her spirits 
too sank daily, and the rich glow of her cheek, 
dimmer during the last few months than it used each other, though I have often heard your name, 
to be, faded more and more. The sparkling smile and you mine i Did you too, then, go to the. 
of other days, or the discontented pout which had Twelfth Big last Hallow-eve night ^ 
always betrayed any little ^ temper,’ never dwelt on ^ Listen, and I will tell yon. He did not come 
her iips now, A softened subdued shade settled home that evening— he, I mean, who is- now your 
on her countenance. In her sadness and loneliness, husband. There was company at the house, and 
forsaken by him to whom she would still have he was expected. There was dancing and music, 
clung even when love was gone, she turned, in her but I could not join in it. I stole away to my 
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would have broke, and I should have died all the 
same. You have my forgiveness fully and entirely 

and he has too. Do not fret yourself for the 

lover you forsook. His wound is healed. He has 
found happiness with one who long loved him in 
secret. This was the appointed day for his mar- 
riage with your cousin, Mary Conlan,^ 

Eliza started, and the blood rushed to her face. 
He then had forgotten her ; and the thought sent 
a bitter pang through her heart ; yet she thanked 
heaven that it was so. 

' Part of the weight is lifted from my soul,' she 
said. "And I have your forgiveness too. Lay 
your hand on my head, and say again that you 
forgive me, and breathe a blessing on me.' 

the shadowy white hand was raised. It lay like 
a spotless lily, emblem of heaven's pity and forgive- 
ness, on the dark bowed head. 

" I forgive you from my heart. If my earnest 
wishes can make you happy, be so.— How I must 
go.' She rose, but tottered as she attempted to 
walk, . ■ . ■: " 

-"You are weak,' exclaimed Eliza. "Let me go 
with you.' 

" No, no ; there is no need. I have not far to 
go.’ 

" But still, let me walk with you, and lean on 
me. I shall think you cannot bear my presence 
near you, if you refuse.' 

" Be it so then.' 

They left the chapel together. Not a word was 
spoken as they walked slowly on till Ellen i)aused 
before the gate of a villa. 

" Good-bye, Eliza. "We shall never meet again 
on earth. This third meeting, in which each first 
knows the other, is the last. Even if I lived, , we 
could not be friends, our paths should lie far 
asunder ; though your words, and stiU more your 
1 looks, tell me how it is with you, that we are sisters 
ill disappointment and misfortune. But there'— 
she lifted her eyes, calm and serene, to the sky, 
where the moon, now fully risen, gleamed fair and 
radiant— " there we may meet and be friends for 
ever. Farewell, Eliza.' 

Overcome with emotion, Eliza cast herself, weep- 
ing, on the other’s breast. For a few moments 
they mingled their tears together. "Farewell, 
Eliza;' "Farewell, Ellen.' A faint breeze swept 
through the beechen wood. It came wandering 
by them, and seemed to murmur in unknown 
tongue some sentence or benediction over, their 
heads. 

There was silence. Eliza felt her companion 
lean heavily on her. She grew alarmed. At last 
she said : " It is not well for you to linger in the 
night-air. Will you not go into the house now ? ' 

Ellen replied not. Heavier and heavier she 
leant, with a helpless weight that almost over- 
powered the other. Eliza raised the drooping 
head. A white, white face, a dim fast-glazing eye, 
met her gaze. It was the dead that lay on her 
bosom. 

■ That night Eliza was very ill, so ill that a 
telegram was despatched in haste to her husband 
to come at once, if he wished to see her alive. He 
arrived next day, but only in time to gaze on a 
sweet marble face, that changed not even in the 
presence of the dread remorse that then awoke in 
his heart, and to clasp’ in his arms a fair but lifeless 
child, w^hose tender eyes had never opened on this 
world's light— wdiose only baptism was tears. 


own room, and afterwards wandered out into the 
fields. I had heard of the charm of the Twelfth 
Eig but it was not with any settled intention oi 
it that I went out. When I got to the held, 
overcome with sorrow and weariness, for I had 
walked a long distance, I sank down ; and thinking 
that nothing stirred in that lonely spot but the 
nifdit- wind, "gave loose to the grief and despair 
that filled my heart. ^ When at last I rose up, I 
saw a figure wrapped in a cloak standing motion- 
less in the centre of one of the ridges, pale, with 
wild eyes, and black dishevelled hair. As I ga^ed, 
it uttered a dreadful scream, and turning, fled. 
I had heard stories of the banshee, and I thought 
this must be it, or some spirit of doom, that had 
appeared to warn me of my approaching death. 
I believe I sank down again on the ground. My 
senses seemed to leave me. I know not what I 
did, hut I heard a voice crying ""Doomed, doomed 
and I think it was myself that uttered the vroids. 

"I heard it,' said Eliza. "It pursued me as I 
fled, repeated, I suppose, by the mountain echoes. 
Ah ! how it has haunted me. I tried to criisli 
back the thought ; but it was there still, though I 
wouldn’t face it, and I felt in my heart that my 
days were numbered. Has the clea^ciug up come 
too late ? I have suffered so much, I scarcely feel 
fit for life now.' 

" It comes too late for me. Though it was no 
spirit that stood in the midst of the Twelfth Eig, 
the charm will work still. I was ill after that night, 
very ill, else we might have met before you left, 
and recognised each other. Then came the shock 
that tore up by the roots the last hopes that lin- 
gered in my heart. You know to what I allude. I 
may speak of it now with calmness, standing as I 
do on the brink of the grave.— Why do you look 
so shocked ? Have you never heard that Ellen 
Courtney was dying — dying of a broken heart ? ' 

"No, no! I never heard it, never dreamt of it. 
O heaven ! '—wringing her hands, and raising 
them above her head, with a despairing gesture— 
"then I am a murderess ! The punishment has 
descended in full force now. A curse could not 
but attend my marriage. Did not friends warn me 
again and again ? and yet I persisted— persisted, 
though faith had to be broken on both sides, a 
heart cast aside, and trampled on. It was am 
unholy marriage, and the blessing of heaven could 
not sanctify it. It was that which made my 
husband cease to love me, shrivelled up my own 
heart, and made everjdhing become valueless in 
my eyes. I was content to suffer myself ; it was 
only reaping what I had sowed. But that you 
should suffer— suffer and die ; you, who never in- 
jured any one, who must be gentle and good as an 
angel. But oh!' she pursued, dropping on her knees, 
and raising her dark eyes pleadingly, as sinner 
might to saint, " remove the curse before you die 
— heaven so wills — before t die, as perhaps I 
shall, and give me back my husband's love, the 
only thing that remains to me now.' The last 
-words were littered in a piteous moan. 

"Do not speak so wildly,' entreated Ellen, 
sitting down on one of the seats, and raising her 
hand (Eliza marked its transparency) to her damp 
white forehead. "You are not so much to blame. 
Life and happiness could never have been mine, 
even bad you not intervened. If he ceased to love 
me, as he must have done soon, for he never loved 
me truly, I could not have borne it. My heart 
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tin the village the usual salutation included ex- top of the hills, and notivithstanding my light 

* O t' ^ -"Li—. "(Xr/in • I-I-ItI- ™ 


pressions of fear that no ship woalcl arrive. But diet, felt remarkably well ; bnt^ slipping when 
my anxiety about the arrival of a ship was natu- twenty yards - from home,^ I sprained niy ankle, 


rally less than theirs, for they were "burning to and lay for some time in torture. I crawled 
receive further intelligence afiout the boat that into the house, and after a time succeeded in 


was supposed to have been lost fourteen years ago. cooking my dinner. I slept none ; and next day 

1 ix Jin . ..T _ -s f' • -t 


Is ray poor wife alive? Is my mother, my brother, my room was filled with sympathising male friends 


my son, my father, living or dead ? Was my hiis- and ministering angels. Some brought me presents 


band saved in some mysterious way, like Donald of potatoes and salt mutton, turf and fulmar-oil.. 
MacKinnon? Is he married again? Are all the On the 10th I held a levee, the whole people 


women black in Africa ? ^ Such were the agitating coming to see me between fore and afternoon 
questions that passed through the minds of the services. The men about this time began to 


people, and often found expression. Every time I weave the thread which the women had spun. 

•'tx. ' ‘ii V "I 1- - ' - 


went up the hill with my glass I would be qiies- Both sexes worked from dawn of day until an 


tioned by some one on my return whether any hour or two after midnight. Their industry 
vessel was visible, and my answer that there was astonished me. I soon began to limp about in 


not, was shouted from one end of the village to the evening ; and when the nights were dark I 
the other. The poor T)eople were straitened for got a live peat stuck on the end of a stick, to let 

. 1 X • ,1 • , „ X J* aX.. . , . __ _ aX- ... ' 'X . . , A i AX A." T .X * . 


oatmeal, which was anxiously expected from the me see the road home. At this time I made a 

n . ' * i • • . . X. .*.- : X . .-A . X -AI •_ Al _ X. -X X .* 


miniature ship and put a letter in the hold, in 


On the 5th of October in the evening, whilst I the hope that she might reach the mainland. I 
was sitting alone in a cloud of peat-smoke, gazing was anxious that my Mends should know that I 


at nothing by the dull light of an iron lamp, my was alive. Shortly afterwards I made a lantern 
door 'was suddenly thrown open, and a woman in a out of a piece of copper that had come off a. 


state of alarm bawled out that there were strangers ship’s bottom. A large limpet-shell filled with 
in the glen. I suggested that they were probably fulmar-oil served for a lamp inside. This lantern. 


shipwrecked sailors, whom it wotild not be right a clumsy affair, was more admired than my 
to leave in the glen all night, cold, hungry, and sketches. On the 12th of January, which is Kew- 


without shelter. This seemed to move the women ; yeai’’s-day in St Kilda, service was held in the 
and it was arranged that five men armed with church ; and to celebrate the occasion, the minister 


staves should go to the top of the hill that preached a sermon. 


separates the village from the glen and shout. On the 17th the most remarkable event occurred 


In an hour or two the five men returned wet to that had happened in St Kilda for many years, 
the skin, and reported that, although they had The people had just gone to church when, happen- 


whistled and shouted loudly, they had got no ing to look out at my door, I was startled to- 
reply, and that they were sure there must be a observe a boat in the bay. I had been nearly 


mistake. But the woman still insisted that there seven months on the island, and had never seen 
were strangers in the glen. Hext day a steamer any ship or strange boat near it all that time. 


^yas seen bearing away from the island, and it Bobinson Crusoe scarcely felt more surprised 
was no doubt her fog- whistle which had created when he saw the foot-print on the sand, than I did 


the alarm. 


on beholding this apparition. I ran to the shore. 


In October, when the nights were getting long, where there was a heavy sea rolling, and shouted 
s|)iniiing- wheels began to be busy in every*“house, to the people in the boat ; but my voice was- 


making the thread which the men afterwards wove drowned by the roar of the waves. A woman wha 
into cloth ; and I spent the evening in one or other had followed me gave notice to the congrega- 


of the cottages, chatting with the people, and tion, and all jioured out of the church. The St 
endeavouring to improve my Gaelic, and penetrate Kildans ran round the rocks to a spot where 

aX*.— T-.* a: T A '-.I A. A. XX Al A- X-' I... /« 


into their unsophisticated minds. I tried to tell there seemed to be less surf, and waved on 
them stories — such as Blue Beard — in which they the boat to follow. I went with the others. 


seemed to feel a deep interest ; the women some- When %ve arrived at the place indicated, the 
times improving my grammar, and helping me islanders threw ropes from the low cliffs to the 


out of any difficulty. They would also teU me men in the boat ; but the latter declined to be 



sgmlachdan or tales. 


I drawn up, the captain bawling ‘Mooch better clere/ 


On the 21st October and for many days after- pointing to the shore before the village, and putting, 
wards all the inhabitants went down the cliffs to about the boat. All ran back ; but before we not 

T - 1*1 . . il 1 *1 . *1 » T -t ^ P. 


pluck grass for their cattle. I saw the women to the shore the strange boat had run through the 
lying on the narrow sloping ledges on the face of surf. Instantly all the men in her leaped into the 


the rocks. .A false 'step, and they would have sea and swam to the land, where they were grasped 
fallen into the sea, hundreds of feet below, or by the St Kildans. In a few minutes their boat 


been mangled on the, projecting crags. About was knocked to pieces on the rocks. 


this time 1 gave ^ up all hope of getting off the The strangers were invited into the minister’s^ 


island until the , following summer. My oatmeal house and dry clothes given them. They proved 
■was done, and after that I was obliged to depend to be the captain and eight of the crew of the 
on the people for a share of theirs. But I never Austrian ship Beti DabrovacJd, eight hundred 
wanted, although I put myself on short allowance, and eighty tons, which had left Glasgow for Kew 
On the 7th November a meeting was held in York five days before. The vessel had encountered 
the church to return thanks for the harvest. A bad weather; her ballast had shifted, and she lay 
sudden change occurred in the weather : the sky on her beam-ends about eight miles west of St 
became charged with thick vapour, and there was Kilda. Seven men had remained in her, and no* 
a heavy fall of hail accompanied by thunder and doubt perished. The ship was not to be seen next 
lightning. On the 8th December 1 w^ent to the da 3 % When the survivors had got their clothes- 
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shifted, they %vere distributed amongst the sixteen 
families that compose the community, the minister 
keeping the captain, and every two families taking 
charge of one man, and providing him with a bed 
and board and clean clothes. I myself saw one 
man (Tormad Gillies) take a new jacket out of the 
box in which it had been carefully packed, and 
give it to the mate to wear during his stay, the 
young man having no coat but an oilskin. The 
oatmeal being done, the islanders took the grain 
they had kept for seed and ground it to feed the 
shipwrecked men. The hospitable conduct of the 
St Eiidans wavS all the more commendable when 
one considers that their guests were all foreigners. 
But long before the five weeks had elapsed during 
%\ddch the Austrians lived on the island, they had 
by their good behaviour removed the prejudice 
that had prevailed against them at first. They 
were polite and obliging to the women, and went 
from house to house to assist in grinding the 
grain. 

On the 28th January 1877 the wind blew violently 
from the north-west W' ith heav;f showers of sleet. 
It was the worst day I had seen in St Kiida. The 
huge waves came rolling into the bay against the 
wind, which caught them as they fell on the shore 
and carried them ofi’ in spin-drift. Yet many of 
the women went to church barefoot. 

On the 29tli the captain and sailors called on me 
and felt interested in seeing a canoe I had hewn 
out of a log. They helped me to rig her and to 
put the ballast right ; hut we had to wait iintil the 
wind was favourable. We put two bottles in her 
hold containing letters, which we hoped would 
find their way to the mainland and be posted. 

This canoe carried a small sail, and was despatched 
on the 5th of February, the -wind being in the north- 
west, and continuing so for some days. I thought 
she would reach. Uist ; but the Gulf Stream was 
, stronger than I calculated on, and she went to 
Poolewe in Boss-shire, where she was found lying 
on a sandbank on the 27th by a Mr John Mac- 
kenzie, who posted the letters. Five days previous 
to the date when we launched the canoe, we sent 
off a life-buoy belonging to the lost ship. I 
suggested that a. bottle containing a letter should 
be^'lashed to it and a small sail put up. This was 
done ; but no one had much hope that this 
circular vessel would be of service. She was sent 
off on the 30th January, and strange to relate, 
drifted to Birsay in Orkney, and was forwarded to 
Lloyd's agent in Stromness on the 8th February, 
having performed the passage in nine days. 
During my residence in St Kilda, several canes 
that the Gulf Stream had brought from some 
tropical clime were picked up by the men. One 
was hollow and several inches in diameter. The 
St Kildans split these canes and make them into 
reeds for their looms. 

On 17th February the Austrian skipper offered 
ten pounds for a passage to Harris in the new boat,, 
for himself and men. The St Kildans accepted the 
offer, and arranged to send seven of their own men 
to bring her back. They would not allow the 
Austrians to go alone, being afraid that they (the 
St Kildans) might be left without a boat, and have 
no means of getting seed-corn and provisions. 
They drew lots who were to go, and it was stipu- 
lated that I was to be one of them. All was settled 
except the weather. We were waiting for a pro- 
mising day, when, on the 22d, about seven in the 


morning, as I was lying iu bed and thinking of 
getting up to make my breakfast, I was startled 
by hearing the sound of a steam-whistle. I lay 
back again muttering: ^It was the wind;' when 
hark I the whistle is repeated. I leaped up, ran 
to the door, and saw, sure enough, a steamer in the 
bay! Huddling on ip.y clothes, I rushed barefoot 
up the village, rattling at every door, and shouting 
^ Steamer — strangers 1' In a few minutes all the 
people %ver 0 astir and hurrying to the shore. I had 
just tirne to throw the articles that lay handy into 
my trunk and to get on board the steamer’s boat, 
which I saw belonged to Her Majesty. Then I 
discovered that I had left my purse and other 
property in the house ; but the surf was too great 
to allow me to land again. I got on board the 
steamer, which I found to be the / acJcal, ‘ How 
did you know we were here ? ' I inquired of one 
of the officers who stood on the quarter-deck. 

‘ From the letter you wrote and put into the bottle 
lashed to the life-buoy.' I ran to the side of the 
ship muttering to myself : ^ There is a Providence 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will ; ' 

. and bawled to the St Kildans in the boat along- 
side : ‘ It was the life-buoy brought this steamer 
here, you incredulous people;' for they had smiled, 
although good-humouredly, at my efforts to send a 
, letter home. A small supply of biscuits and oat- 
meal was given to them ; and waving an adieu 
to my good St Kildan friends, we were speedily 
receding from the island. 

I found all the officers extremely friendly and 
agreeable, and here beg to return my hearty thanks. 

I was made to feel -quite at home. The ship- 
•wrecked captain and I were accommodated in the 
cabin. The Austrian sailors were well taken care 
of forward, and seemed particularly delighted at 
again having as much tobacco as they could use. 
We had been all smoking dried moss. 

The wind had risen and the sea become rough ; 
and if the Jaohcd had been half an hour later, 
she would have been obliged to return with her 
errand unexecuted ; for it would have been impos- 
sible for a boat to approach the shore. We reached 
Harris the same evening, and anchored in the, 
Sound all night. But as this part of the journey 
has appeared in the newspapers, I need not 
repeat it. Suffice it that I arrived barefoot and 
penniless, but in good health and spirits, in 
Greenock on the 26th. Here my narrative ends. - 

[Many of the facts related in the foregoing nar- 
rative were published in various newspapers in 
the early part of the present year, and led to con- 
siderable discussion. Stormy seasons, as we have 
seen, may set in, and communication with the 
proprietor or his factor be rendered impossible ; 
the most anxious efforts to transmit provisions 
may be rendered abortive, and famine, if not 
actual starvation, be the result, Yarious hints for 
the melioration of the poor St Kildans have been » 
thrown out, amongst others that those isolated , , 
beings should quit the island for good, and seek a 
new home in the more civilised Hebrides or else- 
where. One thing is sufficiently obvious, if the 
people are to remain on the island, they should be ^ 
taught to speak and write English. Their adhe- 
rence to Gaelic condemns them to innumerable 
privations, above all it excludes them from com- 
munication with the outer world, on whose sym- 
pathy they are forced to rely. Half a century ago, 
jt)r John Macculloch lamented this exclusive use li 


if 
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of Gaelic ; aiid we echo all he said on the subject, by gifts from scientific men, and by a contribution 

We hav^e no objection to Gaelic being made a Irom the Royal Astronomical Society, 

philolomcal study, but its continuance as a spoken The formation of meteorites is a question which 
Wruage is in all respects to be xegrctted.-^ED.] has long been discussed by mineralogists and 

physicists. Professor Tschennak, after much study, 

— has come to the conclusion that the active agent 

rn XT ■!?« M n XT TT • in the process is volcanic. He points out that the 

iJnij muiNiii: meteorites which fail to the earth are angular in 

SCIENCE AHB AETS. fom, that they have no concentric structure even 

^ , „ . , , in their interior, that their external crust is not 

The ‘ season' is at its busiest: crowds of sight- original characteristic, and that they are evi- 
seers are looking at the pictures in the Royal ^leiitly fragmentary. Examination of the crust has 
Academy, the Grosvenor Gallery, and in other siiewn that during the later stages of flight, dis- 
resorts, and painting and sculpture are every- ruption of the meteorite itself sometimes takes 
where talked about ; while fine art rejoices in its place ; and it is a fact worth record, that guided 
annual holiday, and ‘art sales' (which are too by the appearance of the crust and peculiarity 
often artful) draw throngs of competing buyers. shape, Professor Maskelyne once succeeded in 

Th. » „r™ o,^. ** 

versitiea have revived tRe education question, and p’rom much evidence of this character Professor 
sanguine talkers who believe that education can TsePermak has been confirmed in his views. He 
do everything, have had to be reminded once argues that ‘ the finding of hydrogen in meteoric 
more that endowments however ample cannot iron is a proof that permanent gases and perhaps 
create genius ; that our greatest achievements in vapours, which are the great agents in transmitting 
science, art, or literature have been wrought by volcanic energy, have played some part in the 
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that tlie> well, situated in a valley surrounded hy 
moim tains, furnishes heat and light to the whole 
neighbourhood. Prom one of its pipes, three 
inches in diameter, a flame rushes, ^the noise of 
which shakes the hills, and is heard at a distance 
of fifteen miles. For a distance of fifty feet around 
the earth is burnt ; but farther off, the vegetation 
is tropical, and enjoys a perpetual summer.' 

It is known to chemists that turpentine w'^hen 
oxidised in a current of air in presence of water, 
yields peroxide of hydrogen, camphoric acid, acetic 
acid, camphor, and certain other less defined sub- 
stances. The progress of the oxidation is an inter- 
esting study, and the solution produced is found to 
have'^great power as an antiseptic and disinfectant. 
White of egg, milk, and beer treated therewith 
are kept fresh for some time. ^ From a series of 
experiments undertaken with the view of ascertain- 
ing to which constituents of the solution the anti- 
septic and disinfecting property is to be ascribed, 
the power was found to be distributed between the 
peroxide of hydrogen and camphoric acid ; but the 
former of these is able to evolve large quantities 
of oxygen, which in this state is nascent, and of a 
powerful oxidising nature.' i 

A curious case of glass-making is published in 
the Proceedings of the Newcastle-on-Tyne Chemi- 
cal Society. A large mass of esparto grass was 
burnt by accident. Lumps -which might be called 
grass clinkers were found among the ashes ; and 
these on being properly treated in a kiln pro- 
duced glass which is described as H very good 
sample of bottle-glass.' From this it is easy to 
understand that in past ages some great bonfire of 
vegetable matter may have led to the discovery of 
glass. Farmers who are unfortunate enough to 
: have their stack-yards burned, might possibly find 
j straw clinkers among the debris. This would be 
' worth noting, for silica enters largely into the 
I composition of all grasses and cereals. 

In South Russia, Hungary, parts of Italy, in 
Egypt, India, and other parts of the world where 
no coal is to he had, different kinds of vegetable 
refuse are used as fuel for steam-engines. In a 
paper read at a meeting of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a table is given of the heating value of 
the refuse as compared with coal. It has been 
found in Russia that a little more than four acres 
can be cultivated with the waste straw of one acre, 
which when compared with the results of steam- 
plough trials at Wolverhampton shews that one 
pound of coal is equivalent to four and one-sixth 
pounds of straw. An engine to burn vegetable 
waste requires a greater heating surface than an 
ordinary engine ; and those of the most improved 
construction are self-feeding. In Egypt the stalks 
of the cotton-plant and megass, or -waste sugar- 
cane, are the principal fuel ; and the equivalent 
quantity of these to one pound of coal is less than 
of straw. But there are engines in England which 
himi vegetable waste ; and the author of the paper 
above mentioned is of opinion that ‘ as the demand 
for mechanical appliances increases, so will the 
difficulties increase of obtaining the .best qualities 
of fuel for steam-boilers in rural districts.’ And 
he suggests that the only method of rendering 
the use of steam-power universal, particularly for 
agriculture, would be to construct the boiler of the 
engine so as to utilise the local supplies of com- 
bustible material of every kind.’ 

Among scientific novelties worthy of notice are 


the Harmonograph, an instrument constructed by 
Messrs Tisley and Spiller. It combines a series 
of i^endulums, susceptible of motion in every 
direction, one of which carrying a pen, traces 
curves of remarkable forms on a sheet of paper. 
Some of these curves represent waves of sound as 
given off by a musical instrument, and certain 
waves of light. Thus the invisible is, so to speak, 
made visible, with manifest advantage to natural 
23hilosophy. — Next, the Otheoscope, a modification 
of the radiometer designed by Mr Crookes. In 
this little instrument the vanes do not rotate, but 
are fixed near a horizontal disc free to move. The 
influence acting on the vanes is throwm from them 
upon the disc, and the disc spins round with 
great rapidity. The useful applications of this 
novelty have yet to be discovered. — And Mr IST. J. 
Holmes has invented a flaring projectile or shell 
which when fired from a ship at sea falls into the 
water at a distance of two miles if required ; floats 
for an hour, and throws out a powerful light, which 
in dark nights would be useful in detecting the 
position and watching the movements of a hostile i 
fleet. 

The Registrar-general pursuing the even tenor 
of his way amid the world’s excitements, has just 
published his Report on the public health of 1876. 
lie tells us that the area of London (taking the 
registration division) is one hundred and twenty- 
two square miles, with fifteen hundred miles of 
.streets, about two . thousand miles of sewers, and 
417,767 inhabited houses. The population num- 
bered nearly three millions and a half; but taking 
in the outlying districts, ^ greater London ’ as the 
Registrar calls it, contains 4,286,607 inhabitants, 
among whom the births were 153,192, and the 
deaths 91,171. Some of these inhabitants live in 
the Plumstead Marshes, eleven feet below, while 
the dwellers at Hampstead are 429 feet above high- 
“water mark. These differences of level imply 
different conditions of health ; but the death-rate 
was not more than 21*3 per thousand,; which con- 
trasts favourably with the death-rate in other towns 
and cities within the kingdom and in other parts 
of the world. 

Economy is an important element in the main- 
tenance of health, and Dr Farr points out what, 
looks like a waste of resources. He says ; ‘ The 
capital engaged in the gas and water companies 
of London is L.22,492,157, which realised in the 
year ending April 1876, a profit of not less than 
L. 1,676,542, or seven and a half per cent, all round. 
Now, if this amount of capital were required to 
construct all the works necessary to supply London 
-with the best gas and pure soft water at high-pres- 
sure, it could probably be raised at four, or cer- 
tainly three and a half per cent, less than is now 
paid in dividends. If the capital were raised at 
four per cent. L. 776,856 would be set free ; out of 
which, after the companies were adequately com- 
pensated, there would be a large revenue for edu- 
cation and many municipal purposes.' The facte 
set forth in this paragraph should be taken into 
serious consideration by all concerned. 

A paper on the Climate of Scarborough in the . 
Quarterly Journal of the Meteorological Society 
is worth attention, as it sets forth’ the atmospheric 
movements to which that fashionable watering- 
place owes the amenity of its summer climate. 
The highest summer temperature, we are informed, 
is seventy degrees ; and the temperature of the sea 
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is commonly five degrees below the temperature of 
the air. ^Another noticeable fact is^ that in hot 
weather, with a tolerably clear sky and a tempera- 
ture between eight and nine A.M. of about sixty 
degrees, rising to a maximum during the day of 
nearly seventy, the wind, which in the morning is 
blowing from south-west or west-south-west, gene- 
rally backs to the south-south-east by the middle 
of the day, bringing in a cool refreshing breeze 
from the sea. This backward movement- of the 
wdnd is easily accounted for, when it is remem- 
bered that with such a high temperature and an 
almost cloudless sky, the ground becomes much 
heated, causing the lower stratum of Tvarm and 
rarefied air to ascend, while the cooler and heavier 
air is then drawn in from the sea to supply its 
place and the moisture in this sea-breeze by 
tempering the sunshine renders outdoor life the 
more agreeable. 

As Fiji is now one of our colonial possessions, 
enterprising emigrants will perhaps resort thither. 
They may find information concerning the pro- 
ductions and weather of the group of islands in a 
paper by Mr R. L. Holmes, published in the last 
number of the Quarterly J ournal of the Meteoro- 
logical Society. The first quarter of the year com- 
prehends the ‘hurricane months;’ from January 
1 to March 28, 1875, ninety inches of rain fell; 
an inch a day. The driest month is J nly ; the 
south-east trade-winds are then strong ; so strong 
indeed as to blow away the cotton, Avhich then 
‘ breaks out with a rush,’ unless it be quickly 
gathered. The climate generally is described as 
healthy; fevers, liver-complaints, and cholera, dis- 
eases almost always fatal in a tropical country, 
being almost unknown. But a painful disease of 
the eyes is common ; and small wounds, even 
mosquito bites, have a tendency to become serious i 
sores, very difficult to heal. The natives are a 
decidedly healthy race, notwithstanding that they 
prefer to build their villages on swampy ground. 
That no harmful consequences ensue may be due i 
to the position of the islands in the region of the | 
trade-winds, whereby breezes always prevail. Emi- 
grants from Europe soon lose much of their fresh 
ruddy ai^pearance, their blood gets thin, and they 
probably lose in w^eight ; but if they will abstain 
from indulgence in ardent spirits they may become 
acclimatised with but little risk of health. 


SICILIAN BRIGANDAGE. 

A WHITER on this subject in the Bdinburgli Review 
for April more than confirms all that we stated on 
Italian Brigandage in an article last January. We 
have in particular from this writer a clear account 
of that system of organised iniquity known as the 
Mafia, with its kindred associations the Gamorras, 
The Mafia, in fact, has an endless ramification of 
spontaneous and illegal societies, and it comes- 
pretty much to this, that society in Sicily, high 
and low, official and non-official, is one great con- 
federacy to rob and murder at will, and otherwise 
defy or circumvent the law in any way that seems 
best. The curious thing is how any show of 
orderly civilised usages can he maintained. Ex- 
ternally, in Palermo and other places, there is an 
aspect of peacefulness and honesty ; but beneath 
the surface nearly all proceedings are regulated by 
force and deceit. The very attempt, to seek pro- 


tection from the law brings down vengeance so 
remorseless that well-disposed persons are fain to 
be silent under extortion. ^ There are three hun- 
dred and sixty communes in Sicily, and every one 
of them, says this writer, has its own Mafia, of 
which the character varies according to local 
tendencies and interests. In one place its energies 
are devoted to the conduct of the elections 
and the manipulations of the ballot-box ; in 
another, to directing, by means of a Gainorra, the 
sale of church and crown lands ; in a third, to the 
apportionment of contracts for public works. . . . 
By a singular anomaly, the middle class— that 
very class of which the absence is deplored in the 
rest of Sicily as the absence of an element of 
order — forms in Palermo the chief strength of the 
Mafia. Its proverbial virtues of prudence, industry, 
and foresight are here exercised in the calling of 
crime. The so-called Oapi-mo&a are men of sub- 
stance and education. To them is due the con- 
summate ability with which the affairs of their 
association are managed — the unity of direction, 
precision of purpose, and fatality of stroke. They 
determine with unerring tact all the nice points 
of their profession ; in what cases life may be 
taken, and in wdiat others the end in view can be 
attained by mere destruction of property ; when 
an important caj)ture is to be effected ; when a 
threatening letter sent, or a shot of persuasion 
fired ; when it is advisable to suspend operations, 
and when to inspire terror by increased ferocity. 
By them, relations are maintained with govern- 
ment offices in Rome, whose intn^ues are gene- 
rally successful in obtaining the dismissal or re- 
moval of obnoxious officials; so that complicity 
with crime is an almost necessary condition of 
permanence in any responsible position.’ 

For this state of affairs, which violates all our 
conceptions of a civilised community, the reviewer 
offers no practical scheme for redress. Reform, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the word, seems im- 
practicable. Society is leagued to maintain a 
universal terrorism. Judges, magistrates, police- 
officers are incorporated in the gang of evil-doers. 
Tlie military sent to j^reserve order are ineffi- 
cient. Whether from fear or ffivour, brigandage is 
triumphant. Evidently the Italian government 
is powerless to cure the disorderly condition of 
Sicily. The very members of the government labour 
under suspicion of complicity. More probably, 
they are afraid to give offence by acting with per- 
sistent vigour. Constitutionalism carried to excess 
in a region wholly unprepared for it, even in a 
moderate degree, might be described as the bane of 
the country. It is in vain to appoint new native 
magistrates and new police, for all are had to- 
gether. The feeble military force sent to support 
the law is out-manoeuvred or laughed at. With- 
out denying that things may mend in the course 
of ages, we should say, that what Italy wants is a 
Cromwell with his Ironsides to stamp out by 
military execution the ingrained villainy which 
now afflicts one of the finest and most productive 
islands in the world. As there is, however, no 
chance of a soldier of the Cromwell type casting 
up, Sicily, we presume, must continue to be a 
disgrace to Italy and as great a scandal to Europe 
as Turkey. w. c. 
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WINDOW WILLIE 


I A TWEEDSIDE TEADITIOIN, BY W. CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

OEOSSIN0 tlie tall and narrow old bridge of several lights, and it is not surprising f 
arches which spans the Tweed at Peebles, is seen an good humour people are a little af] 
aged gentleman riding composedly on a small white Is Window Willie going to i 
pony. liis head is bent droopingly down, as if in that old weather-beaten cliatea 
meditating on some important mission. Erom his Traquair ? Not at all. He is a c 
general aspect, he may be a gentleman-farmer, Earl, and what his particular bus: 
disposed to take things easily at his time of life ; or be on the present occasion will afi 
he may be some retired public official who keeps a In the meantime, as paving the ^ 
pony, and in good weather pops about for amuse- Willie’s interview, we may run 
ment. His dress has nothing particular about it. ticulars concerning the Traquair 
He wears a blue coat with metal buttons and need be the less ceremony in spea 
capacious outside pockets. His legs are endued all have gone to their rest. The f 
in huff breeches, white rig-ahd-fur woollen stock- leaving not a shred behind, 
ings, and black spats, a kind of short gaiters, over The Stewarts of Traquair come i 
the ankles. Any one may observe that he is no into notice in the reign of Charle 
common person. At the end of his w^atch-chain Sir John Stewart of Traquair, Kn 
dangle a gold seal, a Queen Anne sixpence, a small to the peerage as Lord Stewart o 
and very pretty shell, and a flexible watch-key. shortly afterwards elevated to the 
Instead of using a riding- whip, he has in his right of Traquair, Lord Linton, and 
hand a perfectly respectable gold-headed cane, looking into history, we cannot d; 
with which he occasionally gives a gentle pat on gentleman had a single good qus 
the side of the pony. Altogether a creditable many at that period, he was a tiin 
affair, as things went towards the end of last of anything like settled princip 
century. and religion he discreetly sided i 

This imposing personage, according to tradition, most— a Puritan or an Anglican of 
was proceeding in a southerly direction across the whichever seemed to promise to pa; 
bridge from his residence at Cabbage Hall, on There is a very curious old he 
Tweed Green, in order to jDursue his way down know anything about, called the ' 
the right hank of the river to the mansion of of Scots Statesmen, for one Imndi 
Traquair. It is a j^^Q^sant ride of seven to 15.50 to 1650, by Sir John Scot of 1 
eight miles; and looking to the leisurely pro- was printed from a manuscript i: 
gress of the little nag, it is not unlikely he may exceedingly . rare. This little be 
reach his destination in an hour and a half. So amusing gossip about the wretch 
far well. But who is this venerable gentleman ? noblemen and officers of state at 
His proper designation is of no consequence, period of Scottish history, during 
Locally, and somewhat irreverently, he is known of which the central ruling author 
as Window Willie, a man of genial temperament, don, and only a delegation of sul 


but who professionally commands a degree of 
respect in the neighbourhood; for he is the dis- 
trict inspector 'in relation to the tax on window-* 
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They cli<l as they liked, plundered and tyrannised 
without mercy. The Staggering State gives an 
awful account of them. Among the whole, none 
w^as such an adept at looking to his own interest 
as the new'ly created Earl of Traquair. Appointed 
Lord High Treasurer, he * managed matters so 
nimhly^ that in a short time he was able, by 
purchase, to vastly extend the possessions of the 
family. He also enlarged the old mansion ^ at 
Traquair, and made a handsome avenue lined with 
trees as an approach. 

When Charles I got into trouble, the Earl^ of 
Traquair for a time stuck to his cause, which 
in a half-hearted way he afterwards thought fit 
to desert. The Commonwealth under Cromwell 
proved a sore trial to every class of home-rulers 
in Scotland. A stern system of honesty and justice 
was introduced, at w’^hich the native nobility and 
judges stood aghast. Monopolies were abolished. 
Free trade was established between England and 
Scotland. Yery hard all this on tho>se who had 
been pocketing the public money, thriving on 
monopolies, and selling justice to the highest 
bidder. Turned out of office, and his estate being 
sejpiestrated, the Earl of Traquair was ruined. 
By some mancouvre, liis son Lord Linton had the 
address to save for himself and his heirs at least 
a portion of the family property, and was able to 
keep house at Traquair, while the Earl was exposed 
to vicissitudes, nneheered by public respect or 
sympathy. Lord Linton can hardly be acquitted of 
having acted an unnatural part towards his father. 
He allowed him to drop into such extreme poverty 
that he was fain to accept an alms from, an old 
friend, and to dine on a salt herring and an 
onion. Broken in spirit, he died in 1659 ; and as 
evidenciiig the meanness of his circumstances, it is 
recorded that at his burial there was no pall, hut 
only a black apron over the coffin. 

So ended the first Earl, wffio though not without 
the faults common to the period, w’-as at least an 
historical personage. His son, the second Earl, wms 
noted only for scandalous irregularities, and by ■ 
him Eoman Catholicism was introduced into the ^ 
family, through his marriage with Lady Anne Seton. 
He was succeeded by his elder son, William, as third i 
Earl; and he was succeeded by his brother, Charles, 
as fourth Earl, who married Lady Mary Maxwell, 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Mthsdale. We need 
say nothing of the fifth EarL In the sixth Earl 
we begin to have a living interest. , He had a son, 
Charles, and three daughters, Christiana, Mary, 
and Lucy. Lady Christiana caused serious trouble 
ill the family by what was deemed a mesalliance. 
The story is that she fell in love with a young 
man named Griffiths, who as a lawyer’s clerk had 
visited Traquair on some piece of business, married 
Mm — and was disowned. There is no doubt of 
the marriage, whatever might have been the posi- 
tion of hH Griffiths; for it is recorded in the 
Peerage of Sir Bobert Douglas. Descendants of 
Lady Christiana are still living, we believe, in 
America. 


The Ladies Mary and Lucy do not appear to 
have been married. As genteel spinsters they 
lived in the Canongate, Edinburgh, which even 
I in their time had not been entirely deserted by 
noble families. Charles, their brother, who 
succeeded as seventh Earl in 1779, and was 
already married, dwelt for a time in Edinburgh. 
There to him -was born a daughter, Louisa, 20t]i 
March 1776; and a son, Charles, 31st January 
1781. After the birth of the two children, the 
Earl and his Countess spent most of their time 
at Traquair House. Here, for a number of years 
the Earl fiourished, if it can he called flourishing, 
the more appropriate term being vegetating, at 
the period when Window Willie w\as in his glory. 

There lingered some traditions of the Countess 
of Traquair in our young clays. She w^as an 
invalid. The rumour in Peebles was that she 
had been afflicted with an ' eating cancer in her 
great toe.’ Whether there was any truth in the 
report we cannot tell. All we know is, that the 
ailment of her Ladyship gave rise to a droll and 
popular myth. The cancer being an ^ eating ’ 
cancer, required something to eat. If it T-vas not 
properly provided with food, it would eat off her 
Ladyship’s foot, and finally eat her up bodily. To 
avert this calamity, it w^as customary— so ran the 
legend in Peebles— to provide the cancer every 
morning regularly with a fresh pigeon, which it 
devoured with a relish in the course of the day, 
and so the foot of the Countess w^as luckily saved. 
The gossip about tbe daily consumption of a pigeon 
was possibly a piece of nonsense. At anyrate, the 
Countess having been much of an invalid, the old 
Earl her husband sought to amuse himself in a 
way, immediately to be specified. 

We are now ready for the interview with 
Window Willie, who has been jogging on his 
way to Traquair. For the last hour the Earl had 
been expecting him, and now and then looks 
out from a small apartment with a low ceiling 
to see his approach down a side avenue. There 
at length he comes on his little white pony ; and 
giving the animal to a groom, he enters the anti- 
ejiuated mansion. 

^ Glad to see you,’ said the EarL ^ I ’ve been out 
of work for a week ; at least hardly anything to do. 
I hope you have brought something. How many 
have you got?’ 

^ Well, my Lord,’ replied Willie, ‘ I think I have 
made a pretty good haul. I have just returned, 
from my circuit in the western district of the 
county, and have managed to pick up a round 
dozen.’ 

^ That will do capitally. Lay them out carefully 
in a row, and tell me to whom they belong.’ 

So requested, Window Willie disburdened him- 
self by drawing from his pockets a dozen razors in 
their respective cases, some of them having a very 
common appearance, and he proceeded to arrange 
and specify them as follows : 

‘ There’s one from Dickson of Hartree ; one from 
Loch of Eachan; one from Murray at Drachal; 
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in ills own to steady it, giving me a reassuring 
look before releasing it. 

But Lilian could not get over the shock which 
the first sight of him had given her» involuntarily 
exclaiming : ^ But I fear you have been ill — very 

ill ; and it has made you quite ’ She paused, 

not liking to go on ; but he lightly replied : 
^ Gray, do' you mean ? My dear Lilian, the gray 
season had" set in long ago, only you saw me too 
frequently to notice it.^ 

Mrs Tipper laid her hand for a moment on his 
shoulder as she passed him on her way out of the 
I'oom to prepare some special dainty to tempt him 
at tea-time; and I noticed that she was looking 
much graver than usual. 

^ And how' have you been going on witli your 
work during my absence?^ he asked ; ‘^not care- 
lessly, I hope ? I am in the humour to be very 
exacting and critical to-night ; so you must not 
expect me to treat sins of omission or commission 
with my usual amiability,’ 

^ Amiability, indeed ! ’ ejaculated Lilian. ‘ The 
idea of your setting up for being amiable ! I do not 
consider you at all considerate and good-natured to 
failure, sir.’ 

He smiled. certainly have not much sym- 
pathy with hiilure ; it would not be orthodox, you 
know. But get out your work, and let me fnd 
a safe outlet for my savage propensity.’ 

He saw that it did me good to be taken to task 
in the old fashion ; and was quite as unsparing as 
I could desire, when he came upon any error. 
Whatever it cost him, Robert Wentworth succeeded 
in setting my heart as well as theirs at rest before 
he took his departure that night. If Mrs Ti^^per 
saw something of the truth, she shewed her con- 
siderutioii for me by carefully avoiding to give 
any expression to her thoughts. Lilian evidently 
guessed nothing. She openly expressed her sur- 
prise and regret at the alteration which she per- 
ceived in him. 

‘I really felt quite shocked for the first few 
moments,’ she said. ‘Even serious illness does 
not seem quite to account for such an alteration as 
there is in liim. He looks as though he had 
suddenly growm old. Do not you think so, auntie ? 
— Don’t you, Mary ? ’ 

Mrs Tipper was silent, leaving me to reply, 
though I knew that she w'as watching me some- 
what closely the while. It required all the nerve 
and self-command I could muster to make some- 
thing like a suitable reply ; but I did make it ; 
and Lilian at anyrate remained in ignorance of 
the true state of the case, although her ignorance 
occasioned me almost as much pain as her know'- 
ledge of it would have done, so very closely did 
she sometimes approach to the truth, in her 
speculations as to the possible and probable cause 
of the change which had taken place in Robert 
Wentworth. 

I was becoming restless and anxious from more 
causes than one. The time of Philip’s expected 
arrival was drawing near, and my news remained 
still untold. Whilst I was ashamed of my 
reticence with two such friends, the difficulty of 
approaching the subject seemed rather to increase 
than diminish. My nneasiness was becoming 
apparent too ; even Lilian and Mrs Tipper were 
beginning to notice a diference in me, which they 
could not account for. 

The dear little lady once ventured .a few words 


to me to the effect that no good man could be the 
worse for loving a woman, though she could not 
return his love ; fancying, I believe, tliat possibly 
I was uneasy upon Robert Wentworth’s account. 
I could only kiss the hand laid so lovingly upon 
mine. 

It BO happened that just at this juncture Mrs 
Tipper required sundry little housekeeping errands 
done ill town ; and partly to be alone a few hours, 
partly to do a little shopping for myself, I volun- 
teered to go for her. 

‘Are you sure you would prefer going, dear 
Mary 'I ’ said hlrs "Tipper anxiously ; ‘ the days 
are so hot, and tlic things could be sent down, if 
we write, you know.’ 

I murmured something about wanting to re- 
plenish my wardrobe a little, and she easily 
acquiesced : ‘ To tell the truth, my dear, I should 
prefer your choosing the patty-pans,’ she candidly 
allowed, when she found I really wished to go. 

‘ Becky and I will think over all we require, and 
make a list,’ she added, trotting off in high-feather 
to compare notes with Becky in the kitchen. If 
we were proud of our ‘ drawing-room,’ Mrs Tipper 
was quite as proud of her kitchen. ‘There is a 
place for everything and everything in its place, 
my dear, clean and ready to hand.’ Becky in the 
evening, seated in state, surronnded by her bril- 
liantly"" burnished tins, was a sight to behold. 
Fothing would have delighted her mistress and 
herself more than a sudden invasion of company 
as a test of their resources. Lilian and I were 
sometimes taxed beyond our powers, in our en- 
I deavours to shew our appreciation of the little 
! dainty cakes, patties, &c. set before us. Indeed we 
i had more than once consulted together upon the 
advisability of suggesting a party of children from 
the village to relieve us. 

Lilian looked, I thought, a little surprised at 
not being invited to accompany me on my expe- 
dition to town. But if she was surprised, she was 
not offended; sensitive as she was, there w'as as 
little self-love in Lilian as it is possible for any 
human being to have. Hers was not fine-weather 
friendship. Bhe was content to stand quietly aside 
until I should need her, without any complaints 
about being neglected, or what not, which half- 
hearted people are so apt to make at a fancied 
slight. She knew that I loved her, and I knew 
that she loved me, a,nd we could trust each other, 
without the repeated assurance of it, which some 
people seem to require. 

She was only a shade or two more tender and 
loving in bidding me good-bye, when I set forth in 
the morning, anxious to make me feel that my 
return would be eagerly looked for ; and whisper- 
ing a little jest about the necessity for bringing 
back a good appetite. ‘ Auntie and Becky will be 
sure to he busily engaged in preparing treats all 
day, you know ; so you must come home hungry, 
whatever you do. And do not forget your promise 
to buy a pretty bonnet, Mary, and leave off that 
old dowdy thing; it makes you look as though 
nobody loved you, w'hich is not fair to your sister 
Lilian. And oh, Mary, I had almost forgotten ; if 
you bring any of this back, I shall say you don’t 
care for me in real earnest pressing a little roll of 
paper into my hand. 

I knew that she was genuinely disappointed 
when I proved to her that I had as much as live- 
and-twenty pounds in hand ; and so I was obliged 
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to promise to take from her store for my next of my shell, and appealed to the sliopwoman for 
need. ^ Or else one may just as well not be a assistance, taking her so far into niy confidence 
sister/ she said, with a discontented little shake of as to confess a desire to be modernised and made 


the head. 

How cheering it was — how precious the know- 


more attractive. 

She displayed more interest in the matter than 


ledge that I was cared for in this way I And there I had ventured to hope for ; and we gravely dis- 
was dear old Mrs Tipper too! I thought I knew cussed my capability of improvement. But I found 
why she was desirous just at that season to make that the complications %voaid be so many, and 
me feel that my x^resence was so much req_iiired at the changes in the way of adaptation of hair, iigure, 
the cottage. . &c. so endless, that I presently began to grow very 

^ I wanted to ask .you to cutout the little pina- impatient ; and when she said something about 
fores for Mercy Green’s child, ]\Iary ; but they the possibility of the ]>resent hxshion only lasting 
must wait till to-morrow, I suppose. And there ’s another two months, I gave it up in despair. If 
the curtains for my bed, dear ; nobody ■would fit I were quite sure it would serve for the rest of my 
them to please me but you;’ and so forth, and so life, I would go through it all ; but for the fashion 


forth, until the last moment, when Lilian aceom- of an hour; no! would be content with a 
panied me as far as the stile. simply made dress or two, and depend upon my 

As I walked across the fields in that lovely own taste for the finishing touches. Some of my 
August morning, while the bright sun was mother’s old point, and a crimson bow or two for 

Kissing with golden face tlio meadows green, % ^ gray dress, and amber with the black 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy, silk, and snob like, I trusted might please Philip s 

. , artistic taste as well as though I were m the latest 

my thoughts attuned themselves to the summp fashion. And I pleased myself with the remem- 
sights and sounds, and I shook ofi the morbid brance that he used to admire my method of dress- 
doubts and fears which had so beset me of late. I ing my }iair in large coils round a comb ; saying 
resolved to be no longer so weak and mifriendly as that it suited my head and Spanish style of lace, 
to keep the truth from Mrs Tipper and Lilian. It ‘ Spanish! Yes ; that certainly was the word,’ I 
really was unirieiidly not to tell them what I told myself, clwelling pleasantly upon the one only 
knew they would both be glad to hear ! That compliment I could recollect having received from 
very evening my secret should be told, and I Philip. 

would at once begin brushing u|) for Philip, mak- I tried to satisfy myself this way; nevertheless 
mg up my mind to overcome my shyness for finery, i ^as a little out of spirits at finding myself so 
and render myself as attractive as possible within different fcom other women whom I met as I walked 
the compass of five-and-twenty pounds.^ E ap- through the park on my way to the railway sta- 
pearedto me a very la’rge sum to spend at once tion, and whom I scanned with curious critical eyes, 
upon finery, and I could^ only hope the end would trying to understand the intricacies of their toilets, 
justify the means. As it chanced, I really knew and failing to obtain anything more than a general 
very Iff tie about Philip s taste m such matters, imiiression that the tout ensemUe was very efiec- 
The selection 01 the modest outfit which was pur- tive. The home dress might be compassed ; but 
chased for me nine years ago, I had been only too how if it turned out that Philip wished his wife 
glad to leave to my dear mother’s judgment, and to look picturesque aud attractive out of doors— 
we had been neither of us inclined to trouble not in Mrs Trafford’s style, but in Lilian’s more 


Philip with chiffon talk. 

But I told myself that I really must make a 


refined way of being in the mode ? I would take 
Lilian into my confidence at once, and she would 


beginning now, as I stood in the milliner’s show- help me. That very night I had determined to 
room, somewhat dolefully contrasting my appear- nrake the truth known to her and to Mrs Tipper; 
ance with that of the elegant-looking beings and after it was once known, the dress question 
around me ; %vondering whether Philip would could be entered upon. 

wish me to look like them, and in that case, 

whether it would be possible to make me do so. 

' I had been striving so earnestly and anxiously THE STOEY OF THE PEISM. 
to make myself worthy to be his companion, and we see the brilliant colours reflected by the 

^ ® consequence \vhat I i^istres and chandeliers which are now so 

looked like during his absence, beyond being ® i i a- i i 

attired with the dainty neatness befitting a gentle- commonly used for decorative purposes, we seldom 
woman, that I now appeared quite behmd the ’bestow a thought upon them, regarding them as 
times. I suddenly began to realise that I had tilings too common, perhaps too trivial to be 
carried my disregard of pretty things too far ; and worthy of any iiarticular attention. We are con- 
was seized with a desire to try what extraneous tent to know that a triangular piece of glass will 
aid could do for me. exhibit certain bright colours — they look very 

I anxiously studied my face and figure in pretty, and it does not matter much how they 
the large glass, and then those of the obliging happen to be there. This is the common way of 
shopwoman, who displayed an endless assortment dealing with the natural phenomena which meet 
of pretty things for my selection. She was about us at every turn in this wonderful -^vorld in which 
my own age, and possessed no greater natural we live. The progress of civilisation, with all its 
advantages than I myself could boast of ; and yet triumphs of Science and Art, would indeed have 
how very different was the general effect of her been slow, if not altogether at a dead-lock, if every 
appearance ; how dowdy I looked beside her. one had been content to treat such matters in this 
Yes; Lilian was quite right; ^ dowdy’ was the summary fashion. But happily, this has not been 
proper word for me, from head to foot. the case, for certain intellectual giants have from 

A little shyly and consciously, I ventured out time to time arisen, who have grappled with these 
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and have devoted their lives to their tinctive for each metal, it might be possible by 
i investigation. these means to work out a new system of analysis. 

Budf a one was Sir Isaac ijTewton, who just A familiar instance of this property in certain 
aboiit two centuries ago, with rough appliances metals may be seen in the red and green fire which 
fashioned by his own hands, inc^uired into the is burned so lavishly during the pantomime season 
i meaning of the colours to which we have just at our theatres ; the red owing its colour to a pre- 
I alluded’ We cannot do better than quote his own paration of the metal strontium, and the green 
1 words, from a letter which he addressed to the in like manner to barium. Pyrotechnists also 
' Poyal' Society in 1672 ; for his statement is so depend for their tints not only upon the two 
I clear that a child can easily understand what he metals just named, but also upon sodium, anti- 
; means. ^ I procured me a triangular glass prisme,^ mony, copper, potassium, and magnesium. Wheat- 
! writes he, * to try therewith the celebrated phe- stone also noticed the same phenomena w^hen he 
' nomena of colours. And in order thereto having subjected metals to the intense heat of the electric 
i darkened my chamber and made a small hole in current ; but it was reserved for others to examine 
! my window-shuts to let in a convenient quantity these colours by means of the spectroscope. This 
I o f the sun’s light, I placed my prisme at his was done by Bunsen and KirchhofF^ in 1860, who 
j -entrance, that it might he thereby refracted to by their researches in this direction, kid the 


the opposite wall.’ 


foundation of a totally new branch of science. 


He goes on to say how surprised he was to find They discovered that each metal when in an 
that the ray of light, after passing through the incandescent state exhibited through the prism 
prism, instead of being thrown ixpon the wall in certain distinctive brilliant lines. They also found 
the form of a round spot, w'as spread out into a that these brilliant lines were identical in position 
beautiful coloured ribbon ; this ribbon being red with many of Prauenhofer’s dark lines ; or to put 
at one end, and passing through orange yellow it more clearly, each bright line given by a burning 
green and blue, to violet at its other extremity, metal found its exact counterpart in a dark line 
Upon this experiment is founded the theory of on the solar spectrum. It thus became evident 
colour, whicli with few modifications, stili remains that there was some subtle connection between 
unquestioned. " these brilliant lines and the dark bands which had 

It was not untn the beginning of the present puzzled observers for so many years. Having this 
century that this experiment of Newton’s (re- clue, experiments were pushed on with renewed 
peated as it had doubtless been in the meantime vigour, until by some happy chance, the mjpours 
by many philosophers) w’as found by Dr Wollaston of the burning metals were examined through the 
to possess certain peculiarities which defied all agency of the electric light That is to say, the 
explanation. > Pie found that, by substituting a light from the electric lamp was permitted to shine 
slit in tlie shutter of the darkened room for the through the vapour of the burning metal under 
round hole which Newton had used, the ribbon of examination, forming, so to speak, a background 
colour, or spectrum as it is now called, was inter- for the expected lines. It was now seen that "what 
sected by certain dark lines. This announcement, before were bright hands on a dark ground, were 
although at the time it did not excite much now dark bands on a bright ground. This dis- 
attention, led to further experiments by different covery of the reversal of the lines peculiar to a 
investigators, who, however, vainly endeavoured to burning metal, wdien such metal was examined in 
solve the meaning of these band.s of darkness. It the form of vapour, led to the enunciation of the 
was first observed by an optician of Munich that great principle, that ^ vapours of metals at a lower 
they never varied, but always occuj)ied a certain temperature absorb exactly those rays whicli they 
■fixed position in the spectrum ; moreover he sue- emit at a higher.’ 

■ceeded in mapping them to the number of nearly To make this important fact more clear, ^ve will 
-six hundred, for which reason they have been sii]pj)03e that upon the red-hot cinders in an ordi- 
identified with his name, as ‘ Frauenhofer’s lines.’ nary fire-grate is thrown a handful of saltpetre. 

In 1830, when improved apparatus came into (This salt is, as many of our readers will know, a 
use,, it was found that the number of these lines chemical combination of the metal j^otassium with 
could be reckoned by thousands rather than him- nitric acid — hence called nitrate of potash, or more 
dreds but their meaning still remained a puzzle commonly nitre.) On looking through the spectro- 
to^ ail. By this time Newton’s darkened room scope at the dazzling^ molten mass thus produced, 
with the hole in the ^window-shuts’ had been, we should fi.ncl that (instead of the coloured ribbon 
as we have just said, greatly improved upon. The which the sunlight gives) all was black, with the 
prism was now placed in a tube, at one end of exception of a brilliant violet line at the one end 
which was a slit to admit the light, while the retina of the spectrum, and an equally brilliant red line 
of the observer’s eye received the impression of at the other end. This is the spectrum peculiar to 
the spectrum at the other end. This is the simplest potassium; so that, had we not been previously 
form of the instrument now known as the spectro- cognisant of the presence of that metal, and had 
■scope, and which is, as we have shewn, a copy in been requested to name the source of the flame 
miniature of Newton’s arrangement for the decom- produced, the spectroscope would have enabled us 
position of white light into its constituent colours, to do so wutliout ditficulty. We will now sup- 

We must now go back a few years to record pose that we again examine this burning saltpetre 
some experiments carried out by Herschel, which, under altered conditions. We will place the red- 
qiiite independent of the spectroscope, helped hot cinders in a shovel, and remove them to the 
others to solve the problem connected with, the open, air, throwing upon them a fresh supply of 
dark lines. He pointed out that metals, when the nitre. We can now examine its vapour, whilst 
rendered incandescent tinder the, fiame ■ of the the sunlight forms a background to it ; when we 
Mow-pipe, exhibited various tints.. He further shall see that the two bright coloured lines have 
suggested that as the colour thus shewn was di.s- given place to dark ones. This experiment will 
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prove the triitk of Kirclilioff’s law so fai^ as potas- 
sium is concerned, for the molten mass first gave 
ns the bright lines, and afterwards by examining 
the cooler vapour we saw that they were trans- 
formed to bands of darkness ; in other words they 
were absorbed. (In describing the foregoing experi- 
ment, we have purposely chosen a well-known 
substance, such as saltpetre, for illustration ; but in 
practice,' for reasons of a technical nature, a diffe- 
rent form of potassium would be employed.) Kirch- 
hoff's discovery forms by far the most important 
incident in the history of the spectroscope, for 
upon it are based the new sciences of Solar and 
Stellar Chemistry, to which we will now direct 
our readers’ attention. 

The examination of the heavenly bodies by ; 
means of the spectroscope has not only corrobo- 
rated in a very marvellous manner the discoveries 
of various astronomers, but it has also been instru- 
mental in correcting certain theories and giving 
rise to new ones. Tiie existence of a feebly lumi- 
nous envelope extending for hundreds of thousands 
of miles beyond the actual surface of the sun, has 
been made evident whenever an eclipse has shut 
off the greater light, and so permitted -it to he 
viewed. The prism has shewn this envelope, or 
chromosphere as it is called, to consist of a vast 
sea of hydrogen gas, into which enormous fi.ames 
of magnesium are occasionally injected with great 
force. (We need hardly remark that these facts 
are arrived at analogously by identifying the absorp- 
tion lines with those given by the same elements 
when prepared artificially in the laboratory.) This 
chromosphere can, by the peculiar lines w’hicli it 
exhibits in the spectroscope, be made manifest 
whenever the sun itself is shining. 

The foregoing discovery has given astronomers 
the advantage-— during a transit of Venus — of 
viewing the position of the planet both before and 
after its passage across the sun’s disc ; for it is 
evident that the presence of an opaque body in 
front of the chromosphere will cut off the spectral 
lines in the path which it follows; so that although 
the planet is invisible its exact place can be noted, 
From a comparison of these lines with those that 
can be produced in the laboratory, it is rendered 
probable that no less than thirteen different metals 
, are in active combustion in the body of the sun. 
From certain geological appearances, it is conjec- 
tured that our own earth was once in this state of 
igneous fusion, and although our atmosphere is now 
reduced to a few simple elements, it must once have 
possessed a composition as varied as that of the sun. 
As it is, the air which we breathe gives certain 
spectral lines. These are much increased in number 
when the sun is low, and when therefore it is 
viewed through a thicker medium. In this case the 
blue and green rays are quickly absorbed, while 
the red pass without difficulty through the denser 
mass of air, thus giving the setting sun his blood- 
red colour. It will now be readily understood 
how, by means of the spectroscope, the existence of 
atmosphere in the superior planets can be verified. 
What a world of conjecture is thus opened ont to 
ns ! for the existence of atmosphere in the planets 
argues that there are seas,, lakes, and rivers there 
subject to the same laws of evaporation as those 
upon our own earth. And if this is so, what kind 
of beings are they who inhabit these worlds ? The ■ 
moon shews no trace of atmosphere, so that we 
may assume that if there be living beings there,. 


they must exist without air and without water. 
The lines given by the mooii and planets being in 
number and position identical with those belong- 
ing to the solar spectrum, is a further proof, if any 
were needed, that their light is horromd from iihe 
sun. 

The varied colours of the fixed stars may be 
assumed to be due (from what we have already 
stated with regard to metallic combustion) to their 
chemical composition ; and the spectroscope, by th.e 
distinctive lines which it registers, renders this 
still more certain. Their distance from us is so 
vast, so immeasurably beyond any conception of 
’ space that we can command, that the detection of 
their composition is indeed a triumph of scientific 
knowledge. It has been calculated that if a model 
of the universe w^ere made in which our earth 
were depicted as the size of a pea, the earth itself 
would not be one-fifth large enough to contain that 
universe. 

If we marvel at the extraordinary skill tvhich 
has brought these distant spheres under command 
of an analytical instrument, we must wonder still 
more when we are told that the spectra of these 
bodies can he brought within range of the photo- 
graphic camera. This has lately been done by the 
aid of the most complicated and delicate mecha- 
nism ; the difficulty of keeping the image station- 
ary on the sensitive collodion film during the 
apparent motion of the stars from east to 'west, 
haying only just been surmounted. This power 
of photographing the spectrum is (as we hinted 
in a recent paper on Photographic Progress) likely 
to lead to very great results, for the records thus 
obtained are absolutely correct, and far surpass in 
accuracy the efforts of the most skilful draughts- 
man. It must be understood that in all these 
researches the spectroscope is allied with the tele- 
scope, otherwise the small amount of light fur- 
nished by some of the bodies under examination 
would not be enough to yield any practical result. 

The clusters of matter which are called nebulse, 
and which the most powerful telescopes have re- 
solved into stars, are shewn by the prism to be 
nothing but patches of luminous gas, possibly the 
first beginnings of uncreated worlds. Comet-tails 
are of the same nature, a doubt existing as to 
-whether their nuclei borrow their light from the 
sun or emit light of themselves. We may close 
a necessarily brief outline of this part of our sub- 
ject by stating that it is possible that the spectro- 
scope may some day supplant the barometer, more 
than one observer having stated that he has dis- 
covered by its aid signs of corning rain, when the 
latter instrument told a flattering tale of continued 
fine weather. 

We have merely shewn hitherto how the spectro- 
scope is capable of identifying a metal ; but its 
powers are not limited to this ; for by a careful 
measurement of the length of the ahsor|>tion lines, 
a very exact estimate of the quantity present can 
be arrived at. This method of analysis is so 
delicate that in experiments carried on at the 
Royal Mint, a difference of one ten-thousandth 
part in an alloy has been recognised. Neither 
must it be supposed that the services of the 
spectroscope are confined to metals, for nearly 
all coloured matter can also be subjected to its 
scrutiny. Even the most minute substances, when 
examined by the microscope in conjunction with 
the pijisin, shew a particular spectrum by which 
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they can always be identified. Nor does the form 
; of the substance present any difficulty in its 
examination, for a solution will shew the neces- 
sary absorption bands. Blood, for instance, can 
be "discoYcred %vhen in a most diluted form.^ To 
the physician the detection, of the vital fluid in 
any of the secretions is obviously a great help to 
the diagnosis of an obscure case. But in forensic 
medicine (where it might he assumed that ^this 
test would be of value in the detection of crime) 
the microscope can identify blood-stains in a more 
ready manner. 

The simple glass prism as used by Newton, 
although it is the parent of the modern spectro- 
scope, bears very little resemblance to its gifted 
successor. The complicated and costly instrument 
now used consists of a train of several prisms, 
through which the ray of light under examination 
can be passed by reflection more than once. By 
these means greater dispersion is gained ; that is to 
say, the resiilting spectrum is longer, and conse- 
(pienidy far easier of examination. A detailed 
description of the instrument would be impossible 
without diagrams, ljut enough has been said to 
enable the reader to understand theoretically its 
construction and application. 

It will be understood that we have but lightly 
touched upon a phase of science Avliicli is at present 
1 quite in its infancy. It is probable that many 
, more remarkable discoveries will in course of time 
be due to the prism. Already, within the past 
twenty years, four new metals have by its aid 
been separated from the substances with which 
they were before confounded ; and although they 
have not at present any commercial value, we may 
feel sure that they have been created for some good 
purpose not yet revealed to us. There are signs 
that the spectroscope will some day become a recog- 
nised adjunct to our educational apx^liances. It 
I is even now included under the head of Chemistry 
; in the examination of candidates for university 
I honours, and there is no doubt that it will gradu- 
I ally have a more extended use. Many years hence, 

' when generations of School-Boards have banished 
ignorance from the land, the spectroscope may 
become a common toy in the hands of children, 
enabling them to lisp : 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 

We know exactly what you are. 

THE ROMANCE OF A LODGING. 

IN TWO CHAPTEES. — CHAP. I. 

* Where to, ma’am V inquired cabby as he opened 
the door of his vehicle to a lady and her son who 
had juwst arrived by the evening train at Victoria 
Station. 

‘I want apartments somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chelsea ; drive on until you find 
them: they are procurable, I suppose?^ the lady 
replied as she took her seat, 

^ I do hope we may find a lodging/ she remarked 
to her companion, after they had been driving what 
appeared to her a very long time. The lad made 
no reply, being of a phlegmatic temperament, that 
finds sx)eecli an exertion unless distinctly necessary. 

The lateness of the hour together with the 
influx of visitors, owing to the London season 
being then in full swing, made the search a diffi- 
cult one ; they were about to give up its continu- 


ance and go to an hotel, when the cabman good- 
naturedly proposed making one more attempt, and ■ 
drove down a fresh street. Stopping at a baker’s 
shop on the ’ivay, he invited the assistance of those 
serving, as it was growing too dark to discern the 
cards of advertisement. 

They directed him to a private house in a street 
adjoining, but added : ^ The chances are they are 
let; still you might just as \veli try, as Mrs 
Griffiths has a yearly lodger who allows her to 
sublet sometimes" ; perhaps he is away now.’ 

y Shall we chance it, ma’am?’ inquired the 
cabman. 

^ Do ; I am so w^eary. She may be able to give 
us a corner for the night at least.’ 

When they reached the house, Mrs Griffiths-late 
cook in a nobleman’s ianiily, who had married the 
footman— axDpeared, and in answer to the appeal, 
asked hesitatingly : ^ For how long ? ’ 

^We should take them for a week of course/ 
said the lady. 

*I cannot let for so long/ she replied, after a 
brief calculation ; ‘ but I can accommodate yon 
for a couple of days, if you please ; that will give 
you time to find other rooms.’ 

® Thank you very much/ said the wearied tra- 
veller gratefully, as she followed the landlady 
into a good-sized room on the right of the entrance- 
hall, and begged for lights and tea as soon as 
Mrs Griffiths could make it convenient to send 
them. 

‘How very fortunate we are to have found a 
night’s lodging/ she said to the lad, who now joined 
her. ‘ I think I see an easy- chair in that corner ; 

; what a comfort ! ’ and she sat down to rest, removing 
some of her heavy wraps as she spoke. ‘Now at 
I least we shall have breathing-time to consider what 
I is best to be done after your examinations are over. 

I can go in search of rooms to-morrow while you 
are at them. I wdsh she would hasten with the 
light and tea ; this darkness is oppressive. Where 
are you, Fred ?’ 

‘ Here,’ he replied, from the opposite side of the 
room. ‘ Can I do any thing for you '? I Ve seen to 
the luggage and j)aid the cabman, and now am 
quite read}^ to do justice to some tea.’ i 

They were soon put out of their discomfort by 
the entrance of the landlady, bearing a handsome 
lamp which gave a brilliant light, 

‘ I ’ve brought you my gentleman’s lamp, ma’am ; i 
he is away just now ; that is why I have been able 
to accommodate you ; for he ’s most obliging, and 
don’t mind my letting his rooms — this one and the 
one inside behind the folding-doors, together with 
the one I have given the young gentleman up- 
stairs, which belongs to his man-servant. May I 
ask what name, ma’am ?’ 

‘ Mrs Arlington ; and the young gentleman is 
my son.’ 

Mrs Griffiths glanced at the tall elegant woman 
in widow’s weeds, and thought to herself: ‘She 
looks more fit to be his sister than his mother ; and 
is a sweet-looking lady anyway, whoever she is 
and she was glad she had taken her in and her j 
son, if such he were. And then she bustled out of 
the room to prepare their meal. 

As soon as they were alone, Mrs Arlington gazed 
around the room indifferently. It was of the 
usual stamp of lodging-house apartment, furnished 
according to the taste and means of those who take ■ 
to letting for a livelihood. A dismal horse-hair (| 
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suite were the chief articles of ftirniture, supple- 
mented hj others which stood out in contrast 
against the horse-hair background — a good piano, 
an harmonium, a bookcase with glass doors filled 
with a choice selection of the best works, and an 
easel. On the walls liuiig several good paintings, 
one of which was the portrait 'of a beautiful young 
girL 

‘ Some artist must live here, I imagine/ said the 
lad, as he went from picture to picture examining 
them, finally stopping before the portrait of the 
young girl, that Iiiing immediately over the chair 
in which Mrs Arlington sat. 

‘ I daresay,’ she replied weariedly, as though it 
were a speculation •which could not x>ossibly con- 
cern her ; and too glad of repose to be roused to 
any sense of curiosity upon the subject. 

* J list look at this, mother ; it is so pretty.’ 

^ I cannot, Fred ; I am too exhausted to turn 
round. I cannot possibly think of or look at any 
thing until I have had a cup of tea. — Ah ! here it i 
comes. Go and pour it out for me, and never mind | 
the picture. But I forget. I am unfeeling and 
unnatural to tell you not to mind, for you are just 
at an age when young girls are beginning to 
possess a powerful attraction for you ; but you 
must put the pleasing delusions out of your bead 
' until you have passed your examination for Sand- 
hurst ; that is the move-in-chief towards which all 
yonr energies must now be directed. I long to see 
your poor father’s wishes fulfilled ; and shall not 
feel quite contented until you are gazetted into the 
army; then my trust will have been accomplished. 
How many years is it now, Fred, since you first 
became my child ? ’ 

‘Ten.’ 

‘Yes; you were a little fellow when I first took 
you in hand as your governess, and you learnt to 
love me so well that your father asked me to be 
your mother,’ 

‘ Was that -why you married him ? ’ inquired the 
lad, as he brought her a cup of tea. ‘ Didn’t you 
care for him for his own sake? You always 
seemed to.’ 

‘ Yes, since you could observe ; but not at first,. 
Fred — not at first. I had no heart for any one or 
anything just at that time but mayhap for a 
little child like yourself, who was motherless and 
needed tenderness. It was just such an uncared- 
for flower which alone could have saved me then, 
for I had gone through a bitter sorrow, born of 
my own caprice and foolishness ; and through it I 
lost what could never be mine again. I must 
have died of despair, had I not set myself the 
task of working out my wrong-doing in atone- 
ment, if not to the person — that was impossible — 
at least to some one of God’s creatures who might 
need me ; and it was at that very time I took 
up the paper containing your father’s adver- 
tisement for a governess. It served me for a 
suggestion and a field wherein I might find 
that for which I sought. I had never been a 
governess ; but I determined to become one, not- 
withstanding the opposition of my family, -who 
could not comprehend, and strongly disapproved 
of my taking such a step ; but I carried rny point 
through our doctor telling my mother she was 
wrong to oppose me, as my mind needed distrac- 
tion after alb I had gone through ; and that my 
choice, so far from being reproved, *ought rather 
to be commended, since I had preferred it to the 


injurious remedy of a round of amusements, so 
invariably prescribed for distraught spirits ; which 
need instead the healthy medicine of some reason- 
able duty to restore them to their former mental 
composure. Thus I became free to answer your 
poor father’s advertisement, and was accepted by 
him for the post, oddly enough. And that is how 
I became your mother, Fred. I have tried to fulfil 
my trust perhaps that has atoned.’ 

Atoned for what ? ’ 

‘Ah, never mindl I was only a young girl 
then, vain and imperious, because I found I pos- 
sessed a most dangerous power — the power of 
making whom I would love me — a precious gift, 
which I did not know how to value rightly until 

But never mind, I hate recalling by-gones. 

Life is such a perpetual stumbling up hill with 
most of us, it is no use retarding our journey by 
useless retrospection ; so when I am inclined to 
indulge in vain regrets, I always think of that 
heart-stirring line of the poet’s, “ Act, act in the 
Iwing present ; ” and therefore, Fred, please to 
cut me another slice of bread and butter and give 
me another cup of tea, my child ; ’ and she laughed 
at the application she had given to her words, ' 
: which was comnionidace enough to destroy all 
i their poetry. 

The way in which the boy watched and waited 
on her, and the look of quiet amusement and 
interest on his face as she spoke, shewed how 
thoroughly she had won his heart, and was indeed 
his mother, sister, friend, all in one. Yes ; what- 
ever might have been the fault of her girlhood, 
her subsequent years had fully atoned for it ; she 
had used her gifts rightly in the case of her step- 
son, and his father, who had died about a year 
ago, blessing her for her unwearied devotion, and 
the happiness she had given him, leaving her the 
undisputed guardianship of his only child. 

As soon as their meal was concluded she went 
into the adjoining room, divided by folding-doors 
from the one in which they had been sitting. It 
bore no traces of a previous occupant like the other, 
say^e for a few perfectly executed pictures which 
huhg above the mantel-piece. She had her travel- 
ling bag in her hand as she entered, which she was 
about to deposit upon a table, when her eye caught 
sight of one of the pictures, and the bag fell to the 
ground as she started forward to examine the 
pencil-sketch. 

‘ Impossible 1 ’ she exclaimed ; and she gazed 
around the room helplessly, to see if she could by 
any means find aught therein that would throw a 
light upon the mystery before her; but all was 
void : tables, chairs, wardrobe, and dressing appli- 
ances 'were what met her gaze ; while, like one 
fascinated, she continued standing before the sketch 
as if spell-bound. 

‘ Are you coming soon ?’ inquired Fred, knocking, 
who, notwithstanding Ms disinclination to free 
converse, could never bear her long out of his 
sight when they were together. 

‘I will be with you in a moment,’ she returned, 
recalling herself with no slight effort. 

‘What is the matter?’ he exclaimed as soon as 
she joined him. ‘You look as white as a ghost ; 
you are over-tired, I suspect : had you not better get 
to sleep as soon as you can ? ’ he inquired with con- 
cern, as he noticed that she was suffering from an 
amount of nervous exhaustion that alarmed him. 

‘It is nothing,’ she returned: ‘the Journey was 
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and tlien lier eye stole round the room i^revious occupant. Quite foiled, she sat down 
witS supinessed interest. and Ml into a profound reverie which continued 

^ Is thit tiie pretty girl you wanted me to admire, until the landlady knocked at the door, and 
Fred, lust now when I was too hungry to oblige entered to inquire it there was anything more she 
you wanted, and when she would like her breakfast 

^ Yes. Is she not a picture ? What I should in the morning. x. • i ^ i i i 

call a stunner ! ” ' ' ' you ; nothing more to-niglit ; and break- 

^ When shall I ever knock the school-boy out of fast at nine. By the way , have you any other 
you, Fred ? ^ she cried, laughing. ‘You are a long lodgers in the house V , i i . 

wav off from that refined phraseology I am labour- ^ Yes, ma’am ; the first floors are taken by a hidy 
to inculcate. But you are right in this case. It and gentleman for a month, leastwap so they told 
is a beautiful picture, of what I should call a detest- me when they came ; but the lady has got a maid 
able character. She is, as von remark, a stunner.’^ who is that vexing I can’t abear her ; and I would 
There is not the least soul in her face ; nothing be glad to give them notice to go il i could be 
!)ut proud self-consciousness, as if she were sayiug: sure of another party for the same time ; but you 
am a beauty, and I know it." Poor thing I she is see, ma’am, we w'ho live by letting cant aflordto 
to be pitiecL if that is a true picture, and it looks as have our rooms empty.' 

if it were.’ cannot let me have these rooms, you say, 

' How is she to be pitied ? I don’t see that at beyond a couple of days ?’ 

^No, ma’am. Mr Meredith— the ^ gentleman— 
^ Because you can’t see yet, Fred, from your brief takes them by the year on the condition that they 
study of her face, that a girl like that may learn to are always to be ready for him when he writes ; 
feel at some time or another ; and when she does, and only this afternoon he sent me a letter to say 
the lesson is generally such a painful one that few he would be liere on Wednesday.’ 
liave the courage to rise above it. The artist who 'Mr Meredith, did you sa: 7 , was his name? An 
drew her was in no lenient mood ; he could detect artist, I siipjiose 2 if I may judge by the pictures 
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Mutually satisfied with, their bargain, landlady , and Turner, that they both essayed, without fear of 
and lodger parted for the night. On the face of consequences, to dig up and examine for themselves 
the latter could be discerned a compression of the the dreaded mandrake, and lost no time in pub- 
lips, which bespoke a sudden resolve she was bent ijgijing the faUaoy of the weird stories told of it. 
upon carrymg out, even, though it tolled m the Saturnine and poisonous plants were those most 
end to prove successful. 

necromancers and witches — plants 
" dwelling in shady groves like that described hy 
MYSTICAL PLANTS. Dryden in (Edipus: 

PIuMAiS' cunning and human credulity have -u j. t ^ 

dowered with mysterj^ certain plants which are Grows here out what is fed with magic juices, 

,> e 1 -1 Txi 1 All full of human souls, that cleave the bark 

worthy of being considered the most beautiful aance at midnight by the moon’s pale beams j 

and passive of created objects. One plant at , o ^ 

least has been said to utter shrieks on being or on wild heaths, like the potent moonwort, which 

torn from the earth, and to have avenged the opened locks and uushoed horses ; or amidst soli- 
violence by causing the death of him who re- tary churchyards and old ruins, like the deadly 
moved it. This plant was the mandragora of the nightshade and fetid henbane, hound’s-tongue, and 
poets, the mandrake of Scripture, a species of digitalis. Plants with dusky or sad-green leaves, 
the Solance or Nightshade tribe ; the belief in whose and lurid-coloured flowers for the most part, and an 
qualities as a sedative or a charm was as old as ill-fevoured soporific scent. Nature heraelf distin- 
the days of the childless Eaohel. Indigenous to guishes hemlock from all others of the umbellife- 
the East, where probably its uses as an anodyne rous tribe by. the pink or purplish spots vrith which 
and soporific were early known to the initiated, it its taU smooth stem is variegated. It grows by 
may be that in order to enhance the wonder of hedgerows and in waste places ; its large- winged, 
its effects, and prevent the extirpation of the root finely-cut_ leaves and white umbels of flowers 
by its too common use, miraculous powers were give no indication of its dangerous nature ; but 
imputed to it, and superstition hedged it round ito speckled cuticle betrays it, and prevents its 
with fabled terrors. being rashly meddled with by rustic herb-gatherei's 

The evil reputation of the plant procured it S'Od children, 
subsequently the name of Afropa mandragora, hj Wolf’s-bane or monk’s-hood, a herb of Satuin, 
whicb our oldest botanists distinguish it ; a name sacred to Hecate, and which has since figured in | 
borrowed from the most terrible of the Eates, tlie floral calendar of witchcraft, had its first 
Atropos, and since transferred to its relative Atropa name from the use the Anglo-Saxons made of the 
belladonna (Dwale, or ‘Deadly Nightshade’). So juice, in which they dipped their arrows, and 
potent and valuable were the medical uses of the literally kept the wolf from the doors of^ their 
root at a time when few anodynes were known, wattled huts. It was and is a brave herb for all 
that the ancient Homans made it the subject of a evil purposes. Its root resembles the tail of a ; 
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nations. Its pale lilac spike of mintite flowers 
scarcely attracts attention, except from those who 
know "its aiKiient history and nses. In the sun- 
worship of the ancient Persians, their magi carried 
hranelies of verrain in their hands when approach- 
ing the altar. So did the pagan priests of ancient 
Greece and Borne ; and ages subsequently, the 
Druids in the forest temples of Gaul and Britain. 
With the Greeks and Emnaiis, it was never 
absent from their religious rites. The plant was 
long considered to be good against %vitchcraft and 
the bites of venomous creatures ; and being under 
the dominion of Venus, was a great beautifier ; 
and when nsed in the batlis of delicate women, 
made a fair face and took away freckles. It 
were ‘perhaps well/ as Lord Bacon would sa}^ 
to notice the agreement between various -writers 
as to the cephalic virtues of the plant, and its 
remedial eflicacy in taking away headache, and 
the ‘pin and web/ or clouds and mists which 
darken the optic nerve. From medical to magical 
uses was but a step in those days, sometimes a 
very short one ; and accordingly we find a spray 
of vervain used as a charm to keep houses and 
persons from harm, and especially from evil 
spirits and witchcraft. A relic of the later super- 
stition lingers in the rhyme — 

Vervain and dill hinder witches of then will. 

St Johifs -wort, by virtue of its dedication to 
the saint, whose birthday, according to the reli- 
gious calendar, is the anniversary of the summer 
solstice, was said to have the power of putting to 
flight ghosts, demons, and even Satan himself. 
Jeremy Taylor, in his Dissuasions from Poijery, 
enumerating certain speciftes used hy the priests 
to discover the presence of the evil one, adds, ‘ and 
specially St Jolin^s wort, which therefore they call 
“ Devil’s Flight,’’’ which is an anglicised rendering 
of the old pagan name Fuga Demonium^ which 
Pliny tells us it received from its property of 
scaring demons ; and retained in more modern 
times in allusion to its supposed virtues in the 
cure of distraction and melancholy. The Irish 
peasant at the present day firmly believes in the 
powers of St John’s wort which his Clinrch origi- 
nally endorsed ; and on the vigil of the saint’s 
day, gathers bunches of the bright yellow, starry, 
almost scintillating flowers, and after sprinkling 
them with holy water, hangs them at the bed’s 
head, and over the door, with a firm faith in the 
potency of the plant to j)reserve him and his 
household from evil spirits, fairies, and witchcraft. 
Armed with this floral charm, the wanderer 
through the most solitary places is as safe as on 
the fire-lit hill, amidst the youth of a whole 
village, who are dancing and making merrjq and 
leaping through the fire to I^Ioloch — without an 
idea that the revels of the sainted summer’s night 
once meant the worshij^ of the sun-god Belus. In 
days when the occult powers of certain plants were 
universally believed, it made part of the champion’s 
oath, that he carried not about him any herh, spell, 
or enchantment, by which he might procure the 
victory. 

Nowaday^, the mistletoe generally affects old 
crab and apple trees, and the boughs of beech and 
ash ; but in so-called Druidical times it appears 
to have flourished in the oak-groves, which these 
strange worshij>pers are said to have made their 
temples, and under the name of the ‘All-heal 


plant,’ was, -^ve are told, severed from these trees 
with solemn ceremonies. The mystery of its 
appearance — its aerial place of growth — the pale 
green antlered branches putting forth their pearly 
berries in honour, as it were, of the high festival 
of the winter solstice, ‘ the mother of the nights ’ — 
probably conduced to render it a miraculous plant. 
Long after Druidisni was but a name, the xilant 
retained its healing and protective properties for 
the populace, whose teachers strengthened their 
superstitious reverence for it, by calling it Lignum 
BaiicUe Orucis (wood of the holy cross). Amulets 
were made of it, and worn round the neck, to 
defend the wearer from enchantment and other 
dangers ; and in more modern times, as a charm 
against the falling- sickness and the plague. 

The yew, like the oak, was sacred to the 
Druids. Branches of it were anciently carried 
by the mourners at funeral processions, and were 
thrown into the grave before the coffin %vas 
lowered. The awe in which it was originally 
held is traceable in the traditions yet extant of 
its dangerous and even deadly properties. The 
beautiful crimson drux)es scattered amongst its 
dark-green linear leaves were reputed poisonous 
if eaten. In clipping the tree, the ^greatest 
care was necessary that the operator might not 
inhale its dangerous fumes ; while to sleep 
under the shade of its widespread branches, 
ragged and dusl^y as a raven’s wing, was to risk 
sickness and even death. 

The mountain-asli or rowan-tree has for ages 
been endowed with mystical x^roperties in Scot- 
land. The custom of carrying sprigs of it in 
the pocket still obtains in the Isle of Man, where 
it is extensively grown and cherished for warding 
off demons, w-itchcraft, and the evil-eye. There, 
on St John’s Eve, crosses arc made of it and 
hung upon the cattle, and placed over the doors, 
and in the eaves of barns and houses, to avert the 
evil influences supx^osed to be perternaturally 
active on that night. Eot snch the reputation of 
the Lunaria, described by Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Drayton as one of the most powerful of vegetable 
charms, and an ingredient in the most subtle spells 
of night-hags and enchanters. This, the homely 
‘ Honesty ’ of the cottage garden, the satin flower 
that our grandmothers cherished, is a plant than 
which none more apparently harmless is to be 
found in the floral calendars of herbmeii and 
gardeners. But in days when plants were supposed 
to bear witness in many instances to their own 
attributes, when certain features were sought for 
and believed in, as affording a key to the sym- 
pathies and properties of herbs, its round flat 
silvery frond shewed it to be under the do- 
minion of the moon, and endowed with magic 
influences. 

After all, a child’s hand might have clasped the 
plants that were under the ban of our ancestors. 
Amongst the most potent of these herbal talis- 
mans were the trefoil and the wood-sorrel, the 
trixfle leaves of which symbolised the Trinity, and 
were on that account noisome to witches. Hence 
arose the custom in Ireland for the lord of the soil 
as well as the peasant to wear the shamrock as 
a preservative from evil influences, a custom 
annually returned to, without distinction of creed 
or rank, by all true Irishmen on the anniversary of 
St Patrick’s Day — a saint it will be remembered so 
pure that all venomous things fled before him. 


MEMORY. 


In that country, as in this, there still lingers in an exact plan of the parish of St Andrew ; and he 
■shady, rustic places an aged moribund belief in offered to do the same with that of St Giles. St 


the occult power of plants in the hands of weird Paul, Covent Garden, St Clement, and Newehuroh. 
wminen w^ho know how to use them. particular house in any given street "was 

— — mentioned, he would tell at once what trade was 

M E M 0 B Y. carried on in it, the position and appearance of the 

• ‘ j ' 1 1 1 1 • i i. 'i* shop, and its contents. In going through a large 

Ir IS maintained hy many psychologists that if an completely furnished, he was able to retain 


impression is once made upon the memory, it everything and make an inventory from memory, 
remains for ever. And it is undoubted that there ^csse,ssed a most inechanioal menioiy ; and he 
are certain seasons ot lite or certain circumstances ^ ^ ^ newspaper ovemigirt, repeat 

when memory IS peculiarly susceptible, and when the wholLf it next morninV He died in Pel,™..,. v 


, , , T the whole of it next morning. He died in Eebriiarf I 

the impressions made are deep and slmrp and eighty-six. Mr Paxton Hood 

defanite The objects amiliar m childhood and ^ ^ 

youth, the texts, the liymns, and lessons then ^ ^ m-, 

mastered become a lifelong bequest ; the memory the AdverLr ovor- 

has petrified them on its tablet for ever. Some- „i i,t/and repeat it word for woid next morning. ' 

T.imaci rha iviaTyn AYnr icr o C!»rrtfiCi r\r daatito ’ naAiics o ? i, cj 


times the memory is in a state of spontaneous 
receptivity, and without any trouble on the part of 


As a contrast to this, on the other hand we 
know an individual who travelled through a 
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the suhjeoi^ the mind retinas its interesting objects considerable extent of country, and passed fcough 

TAT* tmOTiC! 'AOY»h<iYvo rhYrmirch rhra tstHaIa i.tc “ ^ i A' 


for years, perhaps through the whole life. 

Memory develops in every sound mind almost 


several towns he had visited before, yet %vas 
ignorant of the fact until informed of it by another 


1 , -y /• 1 j « 1 iT aavu vijLXUJLL jiJj.jLVXiJj.uu. ux xu v y cvixuuuwx 

as early as the powers of observation ; and the f 

objects about which it is employed in the earlier py the seventh book of his Natural 

stage are much alike m all individuals, l^it very History, makes mention of one Charmidas or Char- 
early we discern a difference in the natural affinities: Q 

one smiithiul reminiscent evinces a talent m find- ^ 

y. j • o j T ^ 1 -I ^ 1 01 so singular a memory tnat lie was able to 

mg 11s way 0 ^ le ™ ^.n sc 00 , w 1 s a e- ^gjjygj. fgj. .jirord the entire contents of any 
wiMered companion of the same class-uses leadmg- ^ 

, 1* ,1 ouf having read it This, however, we should be 

In g ancing through the records of all ages ^ 

and aii nations, we meet with certain indi- « x i i? t, • 

,, iixii? X Some cases are quoted of persons having a 

viduals who have been celebrated for their e^ra- ^g,^gri,3,Ug of leLing any Lmher of foreign 

ordinary powem of memory ; and some of these Hnguages in an incredibly short time. Mithri- 
would appear to ns so wonderful that we are 

tempted to disbelieve them and place them in t^^ca^a-twenty languages were spoken; yet it 

t ? .1 is asserted tLt he had not a subject with 

be denied that there are numberless instmces upon not converse in his own dialect, 

record, both ancient and modem, and ^50 m om 1 y i3t ^gga 

own day, of persons retaining an almost inoredihle. a by the late Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 

recollection of a grea^fc diversity of matters consist- ^ He had a wonderful memoiy for 

ingin some cases oflong lists of dates and names, ^„^as, and with a grammatical 

or m others comitenances and circumstances, long explained, 

since forgotten by the majority of mankind, through j^g gj, acquiring languages, till at the age of 


a lapse of time intervening. 


seventy he could converse in upwards of fifty. 


We propose in this paper to submit to the reader besides having an acquaintance with at least twenty 
a few of the many most authentic examples of more. He was at home in both of the dialects 
retentive memory on record, of the Basque language, the most difficult in 

lYithin the range of their own experience, many Europe ; also in the difierent dialects of German ; 
of our readers must have noticed examples of Englishn^n he never misapplied the sign 

cpiick or retentive memory.- F^yently, however ^'least Ssl’dhderihat 

these powerful memories are filled with matters of dgUvered a set speech to Chinese students at 
questionable value. Of such we may mention an ^j^g Yatican. So conversant was he with all the 
individual well known in London by the name of dialects of each tongue that he could at once 
^ Memory-Corner Thompson,^ who was remarkable detect the particular county, province, or district 
for an astonishing local memory. In the space of to which a speaker belonged. He himself was 
twenty-four hours and at two sittings, he drew upon several occasions^ mistaken for a native of 
from memory a correct plan of the whole iparish of totally different countries. _ According 
St James. This plan contained all the squares, ^ related to his friend Oardmal Wiseman, 

1 ? T-.,- cfnrltTTnrr' si npvtr IsiTimi^iO'A WflS t.A 


streets, lanes, courts, passages, markets, churches, 


Ms method of studying a new language was to 
read straight through the grammar, and when he 


chapels, houses, stables, angles of houses; and a ^ arrive'Jl at the end he was master of the whole, 
great number of other objects, as wells, parapets, jje never forgot anything he had once heard or 
stones, trees, &c., and an exact plan of Carlton read. 

House and St James’s Palace. He made out also ' Sir William Jones, in spite of his many duties 
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: as a legal student, liad before hia death acquired 
BO intiniate a knowledge of fourteen languages, 
that hi translated from the most difficult and 
obscure. I>r Alexander Murray, the learned 
author of The History of European Languages, 
was another of Britain’s greatest linguists, who 
rcinenibered every word he ever read; he had 
the whole of l^filton by heart. The Emperor 
Claudius wus another great niemorist, also repeating 
hy heart tlie Iliad and Odyssey, 

It is recorded of Dr Leyden the distinguished 
oriental scholar, that when at Calcutta, a ^ case 
occurred in which it was necessary, before deciding 
the issue, to know tlie exact wording of an act of 
parliament, of which, however, a copy could not be 
found in the Presidency. Leyden had had occasion 
before leaving home to read the act, and under- 
took to supply it from memory ; and wdien nearly 
a year afterwards a printed copy was obtained from 
England, it was found to he identical with what 

' Leyden had dictated. 

I Eicliard Porson had a remarkable memory. 

! Being one day in tlie shop of Priestly the book- 
seller, a gentleman came in and asked for a par- 
ticular edition of Demosthenes. Priestly did not 
possess it; and as the gentleman seemed a good 
deal disappointed, Porson inquired if he wished to 
consult any particular passage. The gentleman 
mentioned a quotation of which he was in search, 
when Porson opened the Aldine edition of Demos- 
thenes, and after turning over a few leaves, put 
his finger on the passage. On another occasion he 
happened to be in a stage-coach ; |)resently there 
entered into it a young undergraduate with two 
ladies. This young gentleman endeavoured to 
make himself seem very learned ; presently quot- ' 
ing a Greek passage, which he said was from 
Euripides. The great Greek scholar, who was 
dozing at the other end of the coach, awoke 
at the familiar sounds, and drawing a copy of 
Euripides from the folds of his cloak, politely 
asked him to iavour him wdth the passage, i 
The student could not ; and the ladies began to 
titter. Beddening, the youth said that on second 
thoughts, the passage he was sure was in Sopho- 
cles, Porson thereupon produced a copy of 
Sophocles, and again asked him to favour him 
with the passage. The undergraduate again 
failed ; the ladies tittered greatly. ‘ Catch me ! ' 
said he, ‘ if ever I quote Greek in a coach again.’ 
Stung by the laughter of his fellow-passengers, he 
said : ^ I recollect no\v, sir ; I perfectly recollect 
that tiie passage is in iEschyius.’ His inexorable 
tormentor, diving again in the capacious folds of 
his cloak, produced a copy of iEschylus, and again 
asked him to favour him with the passage. The 
boiling-point was now reached. ‘ Stop I stop ! ’ 
shouted he to the coachman. ‘ Let me out 1 There 
is a man inside who has got the whole Bodleian 
libraiy in his pocket !’ On another occasion, calling 
upon a friend, Porson found him reading Thucy- 
dides. Being asked casually the meaning of some 
word, he immediately repeated the context. ^ But 
how do you know that it was this passage I was 
reading?’ asked his friend, ‘Because,’ replied 
Porson, Ghe word only occurs twice in Thucy- 
dides ; once on the right-hand page in the edition 
which yon are now rising, and once on the left. I 
observed on which side you looked, and accordingly 
I knew to which passage you .referred.’ 

Once when in the house of Dr Burney at Ham- 


mersmith, with some friends, examining some old 
newspapers which detailed the execution of Charles 
I., he came across various particulars thought by 
some of them to have been overlooked by Hapi’u 
and Hume ; but Porson instantly repeated a long 
passage from Bapin in which these circumstances 
w’ere all recounted. Upon one occasion he under- 
took to learn hy heart the entire contents of the 
Morning Chronicle in a week ; and he used to say 
he could repeat Boclerich Random from beginning 
to end. His stupendous memory, however, on 
account of his excesses, failed at last. 

Dr Thomas Fuller, the wa^rthy historian and 
divine, was said to have been able to repeat five 
hundred and nine strange names correctly after 
having twice heard them ; and he was known to 
make use of a sermon verbatim if he once heard it. 
He once undertook to name exactly backwards and 
forwards every shop-sign from Temple Bar to the 
extremity of Gheapside, on both sides of the way — 
a feat ot* no ordinary magnitude, when we con- 
sider that ill his day every house had its sign. 

‘IMeniory’ Thompson boasted he could re- 
member every shop from Ludgate Hill to the end 
of Piccadilly ; and another person who had earned 
for himself the prefix of ‘Memory’ was William 
Woodfall, the printer of the famous Letters of 
Junius, who used to relate how he could put a 
speech away upon a shelf in his mind for fiiture 
reference ; and he was known to he able to re- 
member a debate for a fortnight, after many nights’ 
speaking upon other matters. 

Dr Johnson was in the habit of writing abridged 
reports of debates for the Gentleman^s Magazine 
from memory. 

Two noted frequenters of the Chapter Coffee- 
House in Paternoster Bow, in the last century, 
w-ere Murray and Hammond. Murray had read 
through every morning and evening paper pub- 
lished in London for thirty years, and his memory 
was such that he ivas always applied to for dates 
and facts by literary men and others. 

Jedediah Buxton, "who resided for some weeks 
at St John’s Gate Clerkenwell, in 1754, had such 
a memory that ‘ he could conduct the most intri- 
cate calculations by his memory alone, and such 
was bis power of abstraction that no noise could 
disturb him.’ Singular to relate, he never learned 
to read or write, though he was the son of a 
schoolmaster. 

Eugenia Jullian, a precocious child, wxfil known 
to the writer of this, at the age of five years had 
a book given her to read; and looking through 
it, she at length read a poem of several hundred 
lines (it must be mentioned she knew her alphabet 
at eleven months old, and could read at three years 
of age) once through ; and being asked what she 
had read, she handed her mother tlie book, and 
repeated the whole without a mistake. Unfor- 
tunately, like most precocious children, her mind 
proved "too powerful for a delicate constitution, 
and she died at an early age. 

Among other possessors of very retentive memo- 
ries may be mentioned the learned Pope Clement 
YL ; Dr Monsey, who died at Chelsea at the' age 
of ninety-five ; and Mozart, who almost in every 
case composed his pieces before he committed 
them to paper. 

At the present time, Elihii Burritt possesses a 
remarkable memory. Born in America in 1811, 
he hiid, at the age of twenty-seven, ‘and while work- 
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ing at Ills trade, learned fifty languages. In 1846 
he came to England, and was for some time United 
States consul at BirmiTjghani. Gustave Dore is 
the owner of a good memory ; and we have it from 
a reliable authority, that Thomas Carlyle, ‘the 
philosopher of Chelsea,' lays a hook aside when 
he has read it, it being of no more use to Mm, 
having abstracted and stored up in his mind all 
the contents which he deems worthy of retention. 

Every one has a memory, but every one has not 
the same natural affinities, and therefore every one 
docs not retain with equal facility the same sort of 
tiring. One man, from taking a glance at an object, 


wards, half an hour of such absorption and con- 
centration is worth more than the longest day of 
day-dreaming — though day-dreaming, as an occa- 
sional relaxation, is not to be despised. 

nowadays we are not at all surprised to see 
placarded about our towns large announcements 
of an ‘ eminent professor ' about to arrive, under 
whose tuition we may be initiated into the ‘ Art of 
Memory,’ whereby we may be taught to remember 
at will the heights of mountains, rows of dates, 
chronological events, and all things coming within 
the range of memory. It may be interesting 
to learn that this is no new art, for by reference 
to Pliny we find that the Art of Memory was 
invented by Simonides des Melicus, and afterwards 
perfected by Metrodorus Sepsius, ‘by which a 
man might learne to rehearse againe the same 
words of any discourse whatsoever after once 
hearing.' 

It does not fall within the scope of this paper 
to enter upon the merits or demerits of this art ; 
but we may conveniently bring our subject to a 
close by relating a couple of anecdotes that bear 
upon it. 

Upon one occasion, Fuller said: ‘hTone alive 
ever heard me pretend to the art of memory, who 
in mj book have decried it as a trick, no art ; 
and indeed, is more fancy than memory. I 
confess, some years since, when I came out of 
the pulpit of St Dunstaffis East, one (who since 
wrote a book thereof) told me in the vestry, before 
credible people, that he, in Sidney College, had 
taught me th& art of memory, I retmaied unto 
Mm : That it was not so, for I could not remember 


GOSSIP ABOUT TAILS. 

Everybody knows that tails serve a great variety 

The horse and ox 


of purposes. To mention a few 
use their tail to drive off troublesome insects. Some 
kinds of apes have long prehensile tails with which 
they swing themselves from branches or reach 
distant fruit. The kangaroo’s tail forms a kind of 
extra leg, and is also serviceable in jumping. The 
beaver is said to beat with its tail the mud of 
which its house or dam is built, as w-ell as to use 
the organ in swimming. The tails of fishes act 
like rudders, and in whales, for example, they, are 
powerful propellers, as also a means of attack or 
defence. Birds of high flight have their tail 



Tlierc U a good deal of expression in tails. A skinned a little portion of the tip of the rat’s tail, 
cat wlien nnexcited has her tail bent towards the made an incision in the back of the animal, in- 
grotincl and quiet ; but when the animal is under serted the skinned tip in this hole, and fixed it 
lively emotion, the tail shews movements which there. In course of time the wound healed, and 
are not of chance character, but predetermined by the animal -went about with its tail thus trans- 
nature — such and such an emotion causing such formed into something like the handle of a teapot, 
and such a movement. When the cat feels afraid After eight months the savant cut ^ the handle in 


when seized, for example by the neck, the tail two ; then on pinching the end of the part left 
goes down between her legs. On sight of an in the back,' the rat appeared to feel pain, and tried 
aLu-eeable morsel of meat, the tail is raised straight to escape. It was thus shewn that the sensitive 


up. When angry, the cat bends her tail into two nerves in tlie^ end of the tail had formed ^a true 


curves of opposite direction — the greater curve at 
the base, the lesser at the extremity —while the 
fur is erect throughout. When on the alert for 


connection with the nerves in tlie back issuing 
from the spinal cord ; and that they conveyed an 
excitation in an opposite direction to that in which 


prey, she lashes her tail from side to side. On they convey it normally. 

the*" other hand, the dog wags his tail to tes- The trick which came under the notice of the 
tify joy; while (as with the cat) fear sends it French correctional police will perhaps here recur 


clown ‘'between his legs. We are all familiar, to recollection. A person complained that he had 
again, with the comical appearance of a herd been imposed upon by the purchase of an animal 
of cattle, driven to despair by insects, rushing represented to be ^ an elephant rat ; ’ that is, a rat 
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about a field on a hot day with their tufted tails with a trunk and tusks resembling those of an 
erect as posts. Br John Brown, in one of his elephant. The trunk was nothing more than part 


racy sketches, tells of a dog of his whose tail had of a rat’s tail stuck into the snout of the animal, 
rather a peculiar kind of expressiveness. This tail wdiere it grew as if natural. As for the tusks, they 


of Toby’s was ‘ a tail per se ; it was of immense were two of the teeth in the upper jaw which had 
girth, and not short, equal throughout like a police- been suffered to grow by removing the two corre- 
Knt.nn • tliA rnn.Ahi'npT’v' fnv wnvlriiicp it wns nf Rumiflinp' teeth in the lower iaw acrninst which thev 


man’s baton ; the machinery for working it was of sponding teeth in the lower jaw against which they 
great power, and acted in a -way, as far as I have used to grind and be kept short. More ingenious 


been able to discover, quite original. We called it I than honest, the fraud was duly punished. 


his ruler. When he wished to get into the house, Crocodiles have enormous tails ; of sixty verte- 


he first whined gently, then growled, then gave a brte there are more than forty which are caudal, 
sharp hark, and then came a resounding mighty The organ is rather cumbrous to them on land, 


stroke, which shook the house. This, after much and this fact affords an opportunity of escaping 
study and watching, we found was done by his from them by making quick turns, which they do 


bringing the entire length of his soM tail flat not readily follow. But their powerful tail must 
upon the door with a sudden and vigorous stroke, be of immense value to them in swimming. 


It was quite a tour de force or a coup de queiie^ and 
he was perfect in it at once, Ms first hang autho- 


There is strong probability that the tail of some 
animals covered with fur serves the purpose of a 


ritative having been as masterly and telliiig as his protection to the air-passages of mouth and nose 


during sleep, as also the retention of heat. This 


There seems to be good reason for believing that will be apparent to any one who observes the 


rats sometimes use their tails for feeding purposes position into which the tail is curled in such cases, 


where the food to be eaten is contained in ve.ssels and the face brought into contact with it. 


too narrow to admit the entire body of the animal. Frogs have no proper tails, but in the tadpole 


A rat "will push down liis tail into the tall-shaped stage they have, and their locomotion by means of 
bottle of preserves, and lick it after lie has pulled them is familiar to everybody. A similar mode of 


it out. A gentleman put two such jars of jpreserves locomotion is observable in the minute animals 
covered with a bladder, in a place frequented by termed Flagellata, wMch advance by lashing their 
rats ; and afterwards found the jelly reduced in each tails from side to side. The motions of several of 


to the same extent, and a small aperture gnawed those microscopic organisms known as Bacteria^ 
in the bladder just siifiicient to admit the tail, found in putrefying infusions of organic matter, 


Another experiment was more decisive. Having are at present somewhat enigmatical. But they 
refilled the jars to about half an inch above the are to a certain extent explained b,y an interest- 


level left by the rats, he put some moist paper over ing observation made lately by ]\IM. Cohn and 


the jelly and let it stand in a place where there Warming. With sufficient magnifying power 


were no rats or mice, till the paper got covered by these naturalists have found tails in several of the 
mould. Then he covered the jars with a bladder Bacteria. They vary in number from one to three, 
and’ put them where the rats were niiineroiis ; as are situated at one end of the axis of length, and 
before, next morning the bladder had again been capable of rapid motion; by which the movements, 
eaten thmugh, and on the mould there were nume- of these minute creatures may fairly be accounted 
rolls distinct tracings of rats’ tails, evidently caused for. 

by the animals sweeping these appendages about, T^ last tMng we have to say on the subject 
in the Iruitless endeavour to find a hole in the is to express our gratification at the change wliieh 
circle of paper which covered the jelly. ^ has taken place in treating the tails of horses. 

An example of the practice of vivisection (which The odious and cruel practice of clocking them, 
is Imppily less common in this country than on the once so prevalent, has been happily abandoned, 
continent) is presented in an experiment made and the horse’s tail is now left to attain its natural 
lately by an eminent French physiologist with graceful dimensions. 

the tail of a young rat Headers are doubtless — — 

aware of the curious results that may be obtained printed and Published by 'W. & E. Chambees, 47 Pater- 
by slan-graiting. The experimenter referred to noster Eow, Loxnox, and 339 High Street, Edixeuegh. 
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foster-parents who will do the duty of real ones to 
THE BOARDIHG-OUT SYSTEAI. the children assigned under joroper precautions to 
Eorty years ago or thereabouts, we happened to their custody. We are aware tliat this may not be 
make a visit to an hospital for pauper orphan always practicable, and where it is not, the grouping 
children in a large city. It was a dismal spectacle, of children in some Mud of asylum must still he 
The little creatures, seated on forms, and dressed in perpetuated. Some countries appear to be more 
a poor garb, had a W’oe-begone appearance. Their favourable than others to the plan of boarding out 
faces were pallid, and a number of them had sore children with foster-parents. For the plan to have 
eyes. The sentiment which arose in our inind.was a chance of success, there must be a prevalent 
that the whole affair %vas unnatural, and morally intelligence, with a sense of moral responsibilities, 
and physically unwholesome. Here was a spa- and that special condition as concerns means of 
cious mansion kept up for the accommodation of livelihood ‘which would induce a family to board a 
-some hundreds of poor children whom destiny had child alien to them in name and birth. 

■deprived of their parents. Treated well, as it was In certain parts of Scotland, the plan, of board- 
thought, according to regulations, they were evi- ing out pauper children has been so j^eculiarly suc- 
dently unhappy, and pined for that species of free- cessful, that we purpose to give some account of it. 
dom which is only to be obtained by children The children so treated are not all orphans ; some 
brought up within the domestic circle. are children deserted by worthless parents ; some 

Since that time, so far as Scotland is concerned, are the children of sick, infirm, or lunatic parents ; 
there has been a considerable revolution in the some are the children of parents who are in prison 
matter of juvenile pauper management. The plan or are convicts. In all cases, deep considerations of 
of immuring a horde of orplmn pauper children in humanity have guided the poor-law authorities in 
large buildings under the charge of nurses and dealing with them. Throughout Scotland at Isfc 
teachers is pretty generally abandoned, not so January 1875, the number of pauper children 
much on the score of economy as of common-sense, boarded out was 4512, among whom there was 
Nature has clearly ordained that children are to nearly an eq^uality of hoys and girls. The cost of 
be reared, instructed, and familiarised with the each did not exceed ten pounds per annum ; that is 
world under the direct charge and responsibility to say, for the sum of about four shillings a week a 
of their parents. That has been tlie way since the child is respectably brought up in the house of a 
beginning, and it ‘will be so till the end of time, foster-parent. This sum covers cost of bed and 
The family system is the foundation of every- board, school fees, and extras of all kinds. The child 
thing that is valued in our institutions. Our whole participates in the ordinary meals of the family ; 
structure of society rests on it. Any attempt to it goes to the nearest school with its companions, 
rear children artificially on a wholesale principle, plays about with them, and acquires a knowledge 
is necessarily defective, will prove abortive, and of country life along with a love of natural scenery, 
be attended, one way and another, with bad effects. Instead of being confined in a dull mansion under 
Unfortunately there are exceptions to a sweeping a dismal routine of discipline, with the chance of 
rule. There can be no family system where acquiring bad or at least narrow notions, the 
parents are removed by death, or what is more boarded-out child grows up a stout country lad or 
dreadful, where the parents are so grossly dissolute lass, and is endued with such general intelligence 
as to be unfitted for their aj)propriate duties. In as is likely to pertain to the class amidst ■whom 
either case arises the question as to what is to be he or she moves. By these means, the hoarded- 
.done with children who are so haplessly thrown on out pauper children cease to be paupers. Forget- 
public charity. An answer to this brings us to the ting their unfortunate origin, they drop insensibly 
root of the matter. If at all possible, we must find into the general population. The catastrophe of 
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oiplianisni or deserted infancy ivS robbed of its 
horrors. Surely, this must be deemed one of the 
greatest triumphs of humanity. 

Of course, the thing could not be done unless 
under a scrupulous system of management and 
general supervision. The parochial board, with 
whom rests the administration, needs to exercise 
the greatest vigilance in selecting families to whom 
children may be assigned. Agricultural labourers 
and small shopkeepers in country villages are, we 
believe, considered to bo eligible, should character 
and everything else bear investigation. Nor, 
though boarded out, are the children lost sight of 
by the poor-law authorities. They are subject to 
the visits of Inspectors, who report on their con- 
dition. In a number of cases, the children are 
boarded with relatives, who may be supposed to 
take some special interest in them, and are not 
disinclined to accept a lesser board than 'would 
have to be paid to strangers. Yet the parochial 
boards do not appear to view with favour the 
practice of boarding children with relatives who 
are perhaps aged and infirm, or are in receipt of 
parochial relief on their own account. The person 
thoroughly suitable should be in middle life, 
engaged in active duties, and fit to act the part of 
a foster-parent. For the success of his endeavours 
he should be aided in every reasonable way. The 
child put under his charge must not wear clothes 
bearing the pauper stamp, but be dressed like the 
other children in the place. An Inspector reports 
on the good effects produced by the removal of 
pauper uniform. ‘'The Iiang-dog look of pauper- 
ism gradually disappeared from the faces of the 
children — they saw themselves treated as other 
children, and soon became as others.' 

In the Keports of the Inspectors generally, we 
have many pleasing instances of the social value 
of the boarding-out system. The significant fact 
strongly brought out is tliat the children do not 
return to pauperism. ‘ When they leave school, 
the boys learn trades or become farm-servants, 
and the girls go to service like other country girls, 
and many of them get respectably married. When 
the children go to service, the family relationship 
is still liept up, and they return to their foster- 
parents as other children do to their homes, bring- 
ing at term-times, wdaeii they get their wages, pre- 
sents of tea and sugar, articles of clothing, and 
other tokens of affectionate regard.’ We learn that 
in some cases the children adopt the name of the 
family with whom they are boarded, and as a rule 
they are not distinguishable from the younger 
members of the family. Did our space permit, 
many valuable particulars could be added. Those 
who take an interest in this important question in 
social economics may be referred to an able and 
handy digest, ^ Pauperism and the Boarding-out of 
Pauper Children in Scotland, by John Skelton, 
Advocate ’ (Blackwood and Sons, 1 877)^ The system, 
it is to be observed, bears no resemblance lo that 
vicious practice of farming-out children, which, 
has been productWe of so much dempr^sation 


and infant mortality. In the boarding-out of 
pauper children as described in the work of Mr 
Skelton, and now very general in Scotland, the 
I care that is taken in selecting foster-parents, and 
■ the constant supervision to which they are sub- 
jected, give to the system its peculiar value. 
Whether such a system would be applicable to 
all parts of the United Kingdom is perhaps doubt- 
ful. It is at anyrate important to know that in 
Scotland it has been eminently successful, and is 
the theme of praise by authorities on the subject. 
The Inspector of the poor of Glasgow tells ns 
i that it has been in use in that city for upwards 
of a hundred years. How suggestive is this 
remarkable fact — how curious to find that in this 
; as in some other valued public institutions, a 
' thing may flourish and be spoken of approvingly 
for upwards of a century in one end of Great 
Britain, and yet be hardly known in another, 
or if known, be only treated with scex:)ticisLn and 
indifierence. w. o, 

THE LAST OF THE HADDONS. 

CHAPTER XXVII.— PHILIP. 

I ARRIVED at the Grayleigli Station ahout seven 
o’clock in the evening, and walked slowly and 
enjoyably across the fields, altogether forgetting 
my dress-troubles as I watched the effects of the 
red sunset, a more than usually beautiful one. ^ I 
must treat myself to just one look at the dear old 
beeches, in this light,’* I murmured; forgetting 
fatigue and every other discomfort as I turned 
from the stile and went down the lane towards the 
woods. I was standing in mute contemplation of 
the sunset effects upon the different trees. The 
air was calm and still ; not a leaf moved, as the 
sunlight stole amongst the majestic trees, crowning 
one, and robing another from head to foot with its ■ 
red glory. I was accepting the rebuke with bowed 
head and clasped hands, when suddenly a sweet, 
low, girlish laugh — Lilian’s laugh — rang out in the 
stillness, near me. 

‘ There ! I told you how it would be. I am not 
artist enough for that I ’ 

‘Try again,’ returned a man’s voice, clear and 
strong and in its way as musical as her own. 

Whose voice — whose ? For a moment I felt as 
though I were transfixed to the spot where I stood; 
then with trembling hands, softly parted the 
thicldy covered branches which intervened be- 
tween me and the speakers. Philip 1 My heart 
had already told me that it was he; and one swift 
glance shewed me that it was the Philip of my 
dreams — so improved as to bear only an ideal 
resemblance to the boy-lover I had parted with. 
He had developed grandly during the nine years 
we had been separated. Taller and larger in 
figure, his handsome bronzed face adorned with an 
auburn beard, whilst his gray eyes retained their 
old frank kindliness of expression, he looked the 
personification of manly strength, physical and 
mental 
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Impulsively I advanced a step or two, then moment’s pause, Philip introduced me to them as 
shyly and nervously shrank back again, clinging his promised wife. 

to the low outspreading branches of the tree, ^ We have been engaged for the last ten years/ 
Presently, when my foolish heart did not beat he said hurriedly, * and I have just been taking 
quite so wildly — presently. Mary to task for not having told you so/ 

^ Yes ; that is better. How a few bold strokes ‘ Dear Mary, dear sister, when you ought to 
athwart the horizon. Have you not a coarser have known how much good it woiiki have done 
brush V us to know I ’ said Lilian with tender reproach. 

^ Yes. I will run in and fetch one.’ ‘Better late than never, my dear/ cheerfully put 

‘ Cannot I, Miss Maitland Allow me.’ in clear old Mrs Tipper, eyeing me rather anxiously, 

‘ 0 no ; auntie could not tell you where to hnd I fancied, 

it/ And away she ran, in the opposite direction The ground seemed to be slipping from beneath 

to where I stood. my feet and everything whirling round. I suppose 

Without a moment’s pause, in my anxiety for I was looking very white and ill, for Philip gently 
our meeting to take place whilst he and I were placed me on the couch, and Lilian knelt by my 
alone, I stepped hastily forward. He w’as exaniin- side, murmuring tender words of love, as she 
ing Lilian’s drawing, when he caught the sound chafed my hands, whilst Mrs Tipper was bending 
of my footstep and looked up. His eyes met mine anxiously over me with smelling-salts, &e. But 
— ah Philip ! ah me ! — with the grave calm gaze I shook my head, and tried to smile into their 
of a stranger! anxious faces, as I said: ‘I am not given to 

I stood utterly powerless to move or speak ; and fainting, you know — only a little tired/ 

perhaps I looked more than ever unlike my past ‘ The truth is, you have sacrificed yourself for 

self in tliat moment of bitter anguish. But sud- us all this time, and it is now beginning to teE 
denly the truth flashed upon him. upon you ! ’ said Lilian, Turning towards Philip, 

‘ Great heavens — Mary /’ he ejaculated, catching she added : ‘We have all needed her so much, and 
me in his arms as I swayed towards him. she has been so true a friend to us in our time of 

I was still speechless ; and looking down into trouble, that she has forgotten herself, Mr Dallas/ 
my face, he added gently, it seemed to me sorrow- He murmured something to the effect that he 
fully : ‘ My poor Mary 1 ’ could quite understand my doing that. 

‘ Am I so changed as that, Philip ? ’ I murmured ‘ But of course it will all be very different now/ 
in a low broken voice. said Lilian. ‘ It will be our turn ; and^ we must 

‘ I — I fear you have gone through more than try what we can do to pay back some of the debt 
you would allow me to know about,’ he replied, we owe to her. — How, don’t look fierce, it’s 

reddening. Adding a little confusedly : ‘ How was not the least use, for petted you will have to be.’ 
it that I "did not find you at home, Mary ? ’ ‘ Then I am afraid fierce I shall remain/ I 

‘ I did not expect you quite so soon as this,’ I replied, trying to speak lightly, 
stammered out quite as confusedly. ‘You said a ‘That is more like yourself, dear. You are 
month or six weeks, and it is only three weeks feeling better now, are you not ? ’ asked Lilian, 
since I received your letter.’ ‘ 0 yes, quite well *, only a little tired from. 

< I — found myself free sooner than I exxDected ; walking farther than I need have done/ was my 
and of course set my face homewards at once. I reply. 

arrived at Liverpool last evening, and travelled all ‘ To think of my talking “ Mary ” to you all day 
night, in order to be here in good time in the without knowing you were more than friends!’ 
morning/ ^ said Lilian, looking up smilingly into Philip’s 

‘ Did you get here this morning ? ’ face. ‘ I know now why you bore the waiting so 

‘ Yes ; you had only left half an hour or so patiently, and why we got on so well together.— I 
when I arrived. I should have met you, they felt at home with Mr Dallas at once, Mary. I 

told mo, had I not taken the wrong turning from think we both felt that we two ought to foe friends, 

the stile/ —Did we not.?’ 

‘ Had — ^you a pleasant voyage ? ’ I asked, terribly He bowed assent, 
conscious that this was not the kind of talk which ‘ And you must please try to like me more than 
might be expected between him and me at such a an ordinary friend, Mr Dallas, or I shall be jealous., 
moment. Mary is my sister, you know, or at least you will 

I think he was. conscious of this also. He stood know by-and-by ; and we cannot be separated for 
a moment without replying, then every line in very long ; so you must be considerate,’ 

Ms face seemed to grow'set and firm, and he said ‘ Philip knows more about you than you do 

gravely : ‘ How is it that your friends here do about him, Lilian,’ I jmt in, 

not know that I have come to claim my wife, ‘ I am glad he knows about me, of course, Mary ; 
Mary ? ’ but it will take a little time to quite forgive your^ 

‘I put off telling them from time to time/ I reticence about him. — Will it not, auntie 
repHed in a low voice; ‘but I fully intended ‘Auntie’ thought that forgiveness might just as 
telling them this evening.’ well come soon as late, in her simple placid way. 

‘ Let us go in at once/ he said hurriedly. Then, to mj great relief, a diversion was caused by 

He drew my hand under his arm, keeping it tea being brought in. If Philip bad not won the 
firmly cla.sped in his own, and we went silently heart of his dear little hostess before, he would 
towards the cottaga Lilian was turning over the, have won it now by his hearty appreoMon of the 
contents of a box in search of the brush she wanted, good things set before him. I quite understood 
and Mrs Tipper was nodding over her knitting, why, for the fimt time since Becky had been at the 
fatigued with her day’s exertion. Heither saw us cottage, her mistress had some cause to complain 
approach, and both looked up with astonished of her awkwardness. Becky’s whole attention was 
eyes when we entered the room ; and without a concentrated upon Philip ; and she placed things 
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OH tixe table in a somewhat hap-liazard fashion, 
gazing at him the while with curious speculative 

eyes* 

Afterwards they commenced asMng Philip ques- 
tions about his voyage and so forth ; and the con- 
veTsatioii became less personal He gave us an. 
amusing account of his passage, humorously describ- 
ing the peculiarities of life on board ship. Then 
as' night drew on, Mrs Tipper very earnestly pressed 
the hospitalities of the cottage upon him. Of course 
he would be lier guest— a room was already pre- 
I^ared, and she knew that she need not apologise to 
him for its homeliness. She had, I found, arranged 
to give up her own room for his use, and share 
Lilian’s. But he explained that he was going back 
to an hotel in town, having arranged to stay there 
for the present. 

am afraid I shall very frequently trespass 
upon your kindness nevertheless, Mrs Tipper. 
You will only get rid of me by giving up Mary, 
■■ now/ ■ 

At which Lilian laughingly replied, that would 
be paying too dearly for getling rid of him. ^ The 
better way would be to put up with you, for Mary’s 
sake, and' so secure you both.’ 

In truth, Lilian was a great deal more cheerful, 
I might say merry, than I had seen her for many a 
long^day, in her unselfish rejoicing over my happi- 
ness. And the sweet, girlish, modest freedom — 
the freedom which is so diametrically ojxposite to 
fastness — of her inauner with Philip, was so plea- 
sant to witness ! It \vas the kind of playfulness 
which is so charming in a sister towards an elder 
brother, and which so well became her. 

When at length Philip was obliged to take his 
departure, in order to catch the last up-train from 
Oraybrook, he bade me, in the matter-of-course 
way which seems so delightful in those we love : 

* Come out and set me on my way, Mary; just as 
far as the stile, if you feel rested enough.’ 

Yes ; of course I felt rested enough. I went 
out with him into the starlit lanes, walking silently 
on by liis side, happy in the belief that Ids thoughts 
also "were too deep for words. How could words 
express my proud humility — the deep tender joy 
— the love* half-afraid of its own strength which I 
felt ! Would ho evf^r know the heights and depths 
of my love ? Would a lifetime be long enough to 
express it ? With it all, I was conscious of a shy- 
ness and awkwardness of manner, born of the 
indescribable feeling which accompanies, and. gives 
a tinge of pathos to, great happiness in some 
minds. What was I, to be so blessed? What 
other women find their ideal fall short of the 
reality, as I was doing ? Noble and true as I knew 
him to be, I had not hitherto, I think, sufficiently 
appreciated the geniality of Philip’s temperament 
and his keen sense of humour. I do not know 
whether it was more noticeable in contrast with 
Robert Wentworth, who certainly impressed one 
with the idea that he was older than he was ; whilst 
Philip seemed younger than his age. His fine 

f hysique too. How very handsome he was, in the 
est wmg and how grandly careless about it ! The 
most cynical observer could not have detected the 
slightest trace of conceit or self-consciousness in 
his tone or bearing. In fine, his was the rare 
combination of physical and mental power. Whilst 
he possessed the rydete de m%r almost of a boy, an 
appeal to his intellect would call forth the cool 
vigorous reasoning of a well-informed thinker. 


He had won liis -way to wealth by dint of intel- 
ligence, persistence, and temperate living, in a 
ciimate which gives some excuse for, if it does not 
foster, all kinds of excess, and returned strong in 
mind and body to reap the fruits of Ms labour. 
Moreover, he had not been tempted to continue 
accumulating wealth for its own sake, nor acquired 
the huxtering s^Dirit wdiicli self-made men so 
frequently do acquire. 

‘ I think I must not go any farther, Philip,’ I 
said, as we reached the stile. ^You have only to 
cross the two fields, and turn to thejight wdieii 
you get into the road — that leads direct to the 
station.’ 

For a moment he made no reply, and something, 

I hardly knew what, brought vividly back to my 
mind the remembrance of another who had stood 
there on such a night as this, silent beneath the 
stars — a remeinlnance which struck upon my 
happiness as might a sudden sword- thrust upon 
an enraptured dreamer. 

He gathered my hands into liis ^own, and 
looking down into my face, said in a low 
earnest voice : ^ There can be no necessity for 
delay between you and me, Mary. When will you 
let me take you away from here ? ’ 

^ Take me away from here ? ’ I repeated, rather 
startled by the siiddenness of the proposal. 

^ I mean, when will you marry me, Mary ? ’ 

HYe -will talk about that by-and-by,’ I replied,' 
overwhelmed with happiness again, yet afraid lest 
I might shew it more plainly than it is womanly 
to do if I said more. 

‘ Why should there be any delay between you 
and me ? I — beg of you not to make any unne- 
cessary delay, Mary. You ought to have been my 
wife long ago. I know you would prefer a quiet 
w^edding, and — afterwards — wouldn’t you like to 
travel a few months before settling down ? You 
used to have a fancy for seeing some of the old 
continental towns.’ 

I could only whisper that it would be very 
delightful — wdth him — lowering my head until my 
cheek rested upon his hand. Then to keep my 
reeling senses firm, I looked up into his face and 
made a little attempt at a jest about his not know- 
ing me when first we met. 

‘ Only for a second,’ he replied. And even in 
that light I could see that his colour was height- 
ened. He looked pained too ; and I certainly , 
had not meant to pain him. Amongst my fail- 
ings was not that of the desire to be always trying 
little wiles to test those I love, as we women 
are sometimes accused of doing. I had used the 
words solely in jest and to steady myself. 

^ Only for a second,’ he repeated ; adding gently, 
‘and we will soon have you blooming again, 
Mary.’ 

Blooming again 1 I caught in my breath with a 
little half-sob. Then making a strong effort, telling 
myself that I must and would behave better than 
a love-sick hysterical girl, I lightly replied : ‘ What 
if' my blooming days are over, Philip ’ 

He bent lower down, to get a better look into 
my face, as he said : ‘ Nonsense ! What makes you 
talk in that strain ? It is not fair to me.’ Then he 
added more gravely: ‘You have always told me 
that your friends here are real ones, Mary ; and 
they seem, to be very much attached to you. It 
was very pleasant to hear them talk of you in 
your absence,’ 
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‘TJiey are everything and more than I have 
described them to be^ Philip. Mrs Tipper has 
been like a dear old mother to me ; and Lilian — 
the best and truest thing I can say about Lilian is, 
that she is what she looks. No one could be mis- 
taken about Lilian. Hers is the kind of loveliness 
itvliich takes its expression from the mind.’ 

^Yes; it is just that The fellow who could 
not appreciate her deserves to lose her.’ I had 
given him an account of Lilian’s troubles in my 
letters ; indeed he was well acquainted w'ith all 
that was connected with my life at Fairview. ^ I 
only regret tiiat I was not in England at the time. 

I suppose it is too late now for ’ 

‘ It is too late for any kind of intervention now ; 
but if vengeance is in your thoughts, you may rest 
content. It will be, 1 think, quite punishment 
enough to be the husband of the girl he has married, 
with the remembrance of Lilian. He certainly ^ 
loved Lilian.’ ; 

^Ali, that is something! ^Yhen were they 
married ? ’ 

‘ About three weeks ago,’ I told him. And then 
we got talking over the Farrar history, until the 
chiming of a distant clock reminded "us that he 
had but twenty minutes in which to reach the 
railway station, in order to catch the last up- 
train. 

‘ I shall do it !’ he ejaculated; and with a part- 
ing word and hurried kiss he vaulted over the 
stile, and ran across the field, turning once on 
the way to wave his hand to me. 


SUBMARINE CABLES. 

LAYING. 

Befoee the days of steam-ships it wmuld have 
been almost if not quite impracticable to lay ocean 
cables ; for in order to do so with accuracy and 
success, it is necessary to be independent of wind 
and weather as far as possible. The course and 
speed of the ship must be under tlie control of the 
navigator, not at the mercy of the winds and 
currents, so that he may economise cable, and 
prevent undue strain upon it as the depth varies. 
Then too it is necessary that the ship should 
answer swiftly and surely to his will ; that she 
should vary her speed, stop, or turn round, as 
promptly as he desires. The telegraph-ship is 
the helot of her cargo, and should be completely 
subservient to the work of laying the cable. A 
well-found steam-sliip answers all requirements. 
Up till a few years ago no specially built telegraph- 
ship existed. The majority of cables have been 
laid from ordinary iron screw-steamers, fitted with 
tanks to contain the cable and paying-out gear. 
Recently, however, the steam-ships Hooper and 
Faraday (the first belonging to Messrs Hooper, 
the other to Messrs Siemens) "were specially con- 
structed as telegraph-ships for their respective 
owners. These vessels are very much on a par 
in size and carrying capacity. The Faraday is a 
ship of five thousand tons burden, and capable of 
carrying fifteen hundred miles of main or deep- 
sea cable. She is fitted with screws both fore and 
aft, so that her motion can be reversed without 
turning her in the water. She can thus, without 
changing her position, begin hauling in a cable 
which she had previously been paying out. Both 
of these ships are fitted with three large iron 
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water-tight tanks for containing the cable — one 
fore, one amidships, and one aft. The depth of 
these tanks varies from thirty to forty-five feet, and 
they are upwards of fifty feet in diameter. The 
Hooper has laid the Brazilian coast cables, and 
the Faraday the Direct United States Atlantic 
cable. Besides the tanks for holding the cable, 
the only other peculiarities of a cable-ship, as 
distinct from other steamers, are the heavy deck 
machinery for paying out the cable and for pick- 
ing it up if necessary ; the electrical testing-room ; 
and the stock of large iron buoys she carries lasbed 
to her gunwales for use in laying. 

The cable-ship having been moored alongside 
the works where the cable is stored, shipment 
begins. The cable presents three aspects of in- 
creasing thickness, namely the shore-end, inter- 
mediate, and main ; and thus graduated it is payed 
! out of the tanks in the %vorks into the tanks of the 
ship. When all is aboard, the tanks are filled with 
salt-water till the cable is soaked, and the ship 
puts to sea. 

During her voyage to the place from which she 
is to start laying, electrical tests are taken daily 
of the cables on board, to see that they continue 
sound, and the machinery for laying is got ready. 

The souls on board may be divided into three 
classes. The engineers^ or those in charge of the 
mechanical work of the laying, and their helps 
^ the cable-hands,’ who do the rough work in the 
tanks and on deck, or in putting out buoys from 
the ship. The electricians, or those in charge of 
the electrical work of the laying, whose duty it is 
to see that the cable is all right electrically. The 
namgators, or those in charge of the sailing of the 
ship, including captain, officers, and seamen. The 
engineer-in-chief is generally the head of the 
entire expedition ; he requires reports from the 
chief electrician, and instructs the captain where 
to put the ship. 

Before laying a submarine cable between the 
proposed places it is extremely important to take, 
soundings and otherwise survey the ocean, so as to 
determine the exact route the cable should take. 

A cable is too costly to he dung away anywhere 
on the sea-bottom, and the sea-bottom is some- 
times of a very unfavourable character. It may 
be said that too little attention has hitherto been 
paid to this point in cable-/a//f? 2 f/. Expensive 
cables have been manufactured at home, with 
their relative lengths of shore-end, intermediate, 
and main determined by formula , or usage, and 
then hid away in seas whose character had been 
largely taken for granted ; the consequence being 
that weighty and very costly shore-end has been 
deposited in mud soft as butter where it would 
be out of harm’s ’way ; wiiile unprotected main 
has been laid along the jagged surface of coral 
reefs. The depth and nature of the bottom, the 
strength ,.and direction of currents, the tempe- 
rature at the bottom, should all be ascertained 
beforehand by a special ship appointed to survey 
the proposed track of the cable. The best route 
for the cable is then laid down on the charts, as a 
guide to the navigator and engineers engaged' in 
the laying. 

Great improvements have recently been made 
in the method of taking deep-sea soundings. The 
ordinary plan is to carry the lead- line (a strong 
line or small rope of fine tanned Manilla yarn) 
from the stern along the ship’s side to the bows, 

S 
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drop the lead into the sea. Ib it slhhs 
^pe runs out oif the dram on %vhicli it is 
and when the lead strikes bottom the riiu- 
ning ceases. The introduction of fine steel piano- 
forte-wire for the rope, by Sir William Thomson, 
is a great improvement upon this clumsy method. 
The wire sinks quickly through the water, and is 
pullwl in again with a very great saving of time 
and labour. But the most ingenious of all con- 
trivances for finding the depth of the sea^ is 
Biernoxds Bathometer, a very recent invention. 
The bathometer simply stands in the captain’s 
cabin like a barometer, and indicates the depth of 
the sea over which the ship is passing, just as a 
barometer indicates the height of the atmosphere 
above. The action of this Ingenious contrivance 
depends on the attraction of the earth on a column 
of mercury. This attraction is proportional to the 
earth’s density, and the relative distance of ^its 
crust from the mercury column. Earth being 
denser than water, exercises a greater downward 
attraction on the mercury. If then there are say 
a hundred fathoms of water just under the mer- 
cury instead of a hundred fathoms of earth or 
rock, there W'ill be less downward attraction on it. 
Taking advantage of this law, the mercury column 
is adjusted so as to indicate the power of the attrac- 
tion 'and give tlie depth of water it corresponds to. 
Arrived at the place from which the cable is to 
kid, the first thing done is the laying of the 
from the ship at her anchorage to the 
on the beach. The cable-hut is generally 
a small erection of galvanised iron or stone and 
lime to contain the end of the cable and a few’ 
instruments. Gables are never if possible landed 
in harbours, or W'here there is danger from 
anchors. A suitable retired cove is generally 
selected, not far distant from the town where the 
telegraph office is, and a short land-line connects 
the end of the cable to the office. In the cable- 
hut the land-line and cable meet and are connected 
together. 

The distance from the ship to the cable-hut is 
accurately measured by the ship’s boats or steam- 
launch, so as to fix the amount of shore-end neces- 
sary to reach the shore. This is then coiled in a 
flat barge or raft, and payed out by hand as the 
launch tugs the raft ashore. When the water 
becomes too shallow for the raft to float, the men 
jump into the ivater and drag the heavy end 
ashore. A trench lias been cut in the beach up 
to the cable-hut, and into this the end is laid. In 
a few moments a test from the cable-hut to the 
ship announces that the shore-end is siiccessfullv 
fixed. 

Everything is now ready for the shq^ to begin 
paying out. The anchor has been got up ; the 
paying-out gear is all in W’orking order ; the men 
are ail at their appointed places. The cable is 
being held fast at the ship’s stern, and the running 
out by its own weight is prevented. But directly 
ail are aboard again, the word is given, the screw 
revolves, the cable is let go at the stern, and the 
real work of paying out begins. 

, The cable passes from the tank to the stern of 
the ship, and from thence to the bottom of the sea. 
The w*eiglit of that part which hangs in the w’ater 
betw’een the ship and the bottom pulls it out 
of the ship as the latter moves along. If the 
ship w’-ere stationary, still the cable would run out, 
but then it would simply coil or ki -nk itself up on 


the bottom. The object is, how’ever, to lay it 
evenly along the bottom, neither too tight nor too 
slack, so as at once to economise cable, and to 
allow of its being easily hooked and hauled up 
again from the bottom without breaking from over- 
tightness. The speed of the ship has therefore to 
be adjusted to the rate at which the cable runs 
out. It should he a little under the rate of the 
paying out, so that there is a slight excess of cable 
for the distance travelled over, N'ow the rate at 
w’hicli the cable runs out from the ship is greater, 
the greater the depth ; therefore the sjoeed of the 
sliip must be varied as the depth changes. The 
rate at which the cable runs out, however, is not 
entirely dependent on the depth. It can be con- 
trolled on board by mechanism. The cable can 
be held back against the force pulling it over- 
board. But there is a limit to the extent to which 
it may be held back, and the tension on it must 
not be so great as to overstrain it. It is necessary, 
therefore, to know what tension there is on the 
cable at any time. To achieve this, two apparatus 
are used : the friction brake (for holding the cable 
back) and the dynamometer (for indicating its 
tension). 

The cable is made to run cleanly out of the 
tank by being allowed to escape through a funnel- 
shaped iron framework called a ^ crinoline.’ This 
prevents it from lashing about or flying off as the 
ship rolls. It then passes over pulleys to the 
paying-out drum, round which it is passed several 
times. The paying-out drum is controlled by an 
Appold’s friction brake, which is simply a belt 
or strap of iron wtith blocks of wood studded to it 
clasping the periphery of the drum and restraining 
its revolution by the friction of the wooden blocks. 
The tighter the "belt is made to clasp the drum, the 
greater the friction on the drum, and the greater 
the force required to make’ it revolve. After 
passing several times round the drum, so as to 
get a good hold of it, the cable passes through 
the dynamometer to the sheave or grooved pulley 
projecting from the stern, and from thence it 
passes to the water. The dynamometer is simply 
a ^jockey pulley’ riding on the cable; that is 
to say the cable is made to suj3];)ort a pulley 
of a certain •weight ; and according as the tension 
on the cable, clue to the weight of cable in the 
water, is greater or less, so will the weight of this 
jockey pulley supported by the cable cause the 
ca])le to bend less or more. Although this jockey 
pulley is the essential part of the dynamometer, 
there are three pulleys altogether, two fixed pulleys 
at the same level, %vith the riding pulley between. , 
The cable passes over both the fixed pulleys and 
under the riding pulley. The w’eiglit of the latter 
bends the cable into a Y shape ; and as explained 
above, the depth of this Y is greater as the tension 
on the cable is less. In short the tension of the 
cable can be told from the depth of the Y, which is 
therefore graduated into a scale of tensions. 

By regulating the friction on the brake the cable 
can he held back, under restrictions of tension 
indicated by the dynamometer, and the speed of 
the ship adjusted to give the proper percentage 
of slack. &xteen per cent, for a depth of two 
thousand fathoms is a usual allowance. The slack 
should vary with the depth, because of the possi- 
bility of having to hook the cable and raise it up 
from the bottom to the surface to repair it The 
revolutions of the drum, the tension on the cable, 
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this trial time it remains good and sound, it passes 
into the hands of the Coinpanj for whose nse it has 
been laid, and is then employed for regular traffic 
and public benefit. In a concindiBg article we 
will describe the %mrhwg of submarine cables. 


the number of turns of the ship’s screw, are con- 
stantly observed night and day as the laying goes 
on. 

In the electrical testing-room the same watchful 
activity prevails. A continuous test is kept ap- 
plied to the cable, to see that its insulating power 
keeps steady ; in other w’ords, to detect any ^ fault’ 
that may occur in the cable wliieli is being laid. 
This is done by charging the cable throughout, 
from the end on board the ship to the end left 
behind in the cable-hut, with a current of electri- 
city, and observing on a galvanometer (an instru- 
ment described in a recent paper) the amount of 
electricity which leaks through the gutta-percha 
from the copper wire inside to tlie sea-water out- 
side. To shew that the copper wire too keeps con- 
tinuous from ship to shore, a pulse of electricity 
is sent along the cable at stated intervals, usually 
every live minutes. This is either sent from the 
ship to the ca])le-hut, or from the cable-hut to the 
ship by the electricians left on duty there. The 
7mstance too of the copper conductor is regularly 
taken at times, to see whether the conductor 
remains intact ; for the pulse test only shews that 
it is continuous, and would not shew, for instance, 
that it had been half broken through. 

The navigators of the ship are meanwhile as 
busy as the rest on board. It is important to 
keep the ship as nearly as possible up to the pre- 
scribed course marked on the chart, and in any case 
to determine accurately her place whatever it may 
be, so that the precise position of the cable on the 
bottom may be known, in order to facilitate future 
repairs, if necessary. Observations of the sun and 
other heavenly bodies are therefore made as often 
as feasible, and the navigation of the ship very 
carefully attended to. 

If a fault should be reported from the testing- 
room, the engines are at once reversed and the 
ship stopped. The length of cable being payed 
out is cut in two within the ship, and that section 
still on board is tested first. If the fault is found 
to be there, a new length of cable is jointed 
on to the section in the sea, and the laying is 
again proceeded with. If, however, the fault is 
in the section already laid, special tests must 
be applied to locate the fault. If it should be 
proved to be but a few miles from the ship, 
she is ^put about;’ the end of the section is, 
taken to the bows, where the picking-up gear is 
situated, and the cable is hauled in slowly from the 
sea by the help of a steam- winch, the ship going 
slowly back the wav she has come as the cable 
comes on board. This goes on until the fault is 
reached and cut out. If the fault should be 
proved to be twenty or more miles away, the end 
of the cable is buoyed, and the ship proceeds 
backward to the locality of the fault. Here she 
grapples for the cable, hooks it, and draws it up to 
the surface, where it is cut and the two parts tested 
separately. The fiaw is then cut out of the faulty 
part and the cable made good. She then returns 
to her buoy, picks up the end there, joints on the 
cable on board to be paid out, and continues her 
voyage. 

Arrived at her destination, the shore-end there 
is landed to its cable-hut A test taken from 
there and signals exchanged between the t-wo 
cable-huts proclaim the completion of her work. 
It only remains to test the cable daily for a speci- | 
fied period, generally thirty days ; and if during | 
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two chapters. — chaptek ix. 

^ Well, Fred, wdiat will you say to all my sermons 
on extravagance, when I tell you that I have 
actually taken the landlady’s first-fioor rooms for 
a month ; and that without any view to your 
advantage, which has hitherto actuated my move- 
ments? You will say it is only a preliminary step 
to my employing the artist — wlio by the way is 
not an artist after all — to take my portrait I ’ 

Thus did Mrs Arlington, announce her jfians 
next morning at breakfast to Fred, who ofiered no 
remonstrance. It was enough for him that she 
chose to do it ; he was too well satisfied and. 
accustomed to her guidance and good sense not to 
fall in readily with everything she did, as the best 
possible that could be done ; and so he assented 
wuthout a remark. 

‘You don’t scold me, Fred! I expected your 
reproaches ; hut they will come later ; you are too 
engrossed at the present moment with the pros- 
pect of the examination before you to-day ; out I 
have no fear for you ; so have none for yourseii’ 

‘ What will you do while I am away ?’ 

‘Stay where I am ; study the pictures ; read the 
backs of all the books through the glass doors of 
the bookcase ; and think what a churl the owner 
is to have locked them up. And this amusement 
over, I shall go in search of a piano ; we cannot 
live for a whole month without one ; can we ? So 
I shall order it to be sent on Wednesday morning 
to our new c^uarters.’ 

‘ Suppose the “ gentleman ” unlocks his, and sets 
up an opposition tune ; the jumble of melodies will 
be the reverse of harmonious.’ 

‘ Possibly ; but then, you phlegmatic youngster, 
you wouldn’t keep me without such a rmource, for 
fear of an occasional discord 1 Let us hope the 
gentleman in question will give place to the ladies, 
and be amiable enough to listen without creating 
a discord ; or he may decamp altogether, if he does 
not approve of our performances.’ 

‘ But tell me what has put it into your head to 
stay a whole month in London? I thought you 
said we had only funds for a week’ 

‘ Well, my dear boy, it is just this : I have been 
thinking that we may as well wait and hear the 
issue of the examination ; as in the event of your 
being among the successful candidates, of which I 
have'^ very little doubt, you wmuld be ready to go 
to Sandhurst without having to incur the double 
expense of the journey home and back again. 
Besides, I should like to see the last of you before 
I sink into my future oblivion, with no further 
call in the world upon my time and attention 
beyond writing to you.’ 

‘ What nonsense you can talk, mother, when yon 
once begin 1 I suppose you expect me to believe 
you are one of . the sort that is allowed to go into 
oblivion. I bet you ten to one some fellow will 
be wanting to marry you when I am at college 1’ 
,‘Hush, Fredi’ she said, with a solemnity of 
manner she well knew how to assume, that 
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He walked round the room, j)laciu^ his desk and 
other articles he had brought with him in order ; 
examined his pictures, to see that they had not 
undergone ruthless treatment at the hands of 
deputy-lodgers during Ms absence. After looking 
at them all he paused opposite the portrait of the 
young girl, and exclaimed mentally : ‘ Yes, there 
jmu are still, heartless mocker I just as you looked 
when you defied me and flung back my love in 
scorn. And yet*— and yet — perhaps had I but 
been a little gentler, I might have softened you ! ' 
he cried in remorseful thought as he turned away ; 
and the look of genuine regret he wore shewed 
how deep had been the wound that had the power 
still .. to call up a thrill of pain. ‘ Yes, I tried 
to break her proud spirit and make it subservient 
to mine, and I broke my heart instead ! She was 
but young ; I ought to have known better ; but I 
was hard and determined, and could brook no 
opposition to my will. I bad studied life, and 
established my views on most points, until I grew 
intolerant— a disease natural to culture as well as 
creed — and could ill bear to have my opinion 
questioned, especially by those who aspired to my 
friendship or affection: it interfered with my 
visions of harmony. Harmony 1 It was but a 
monotonous dreary unison I was cultivating, to 
foster my intense self-love. Bitter delusion ! And 
from her, above all others, I demanded a slavish 
bending of her will to mine. I was jealous of her 
possessing an individuality or free right of being 
or thought apart from me. I was not content 
with her affection ; I wanted her blind worship. 
No wonder her proud spirit revolted at such a 
[prospect of bondage, and flung me and my love 
far from me. She was wise and right, and I was* 
too headstrong to humble myself to sue for her 
forgiveness, or seek to win her by a nobler course. 
My heart was a flint, which it needed lier loss to 
soften, for I have never seen another like my 
darling! Yes, my poor girl, I %vas unjust and 
cruel, and Providence was kind to you in rousing 
you to resist ! ’ 

In such a strain did his thoughts run, as he 
sat waiting for dinner, of which he j)artook in no 
very elated mood. When the spirit wanders in 
the sad lone land of irreparable regret, and sur- 
veys with the light of experience how different all 
might have been, had our hearts and wills been 
differently tuned to action, it is then our foot- 
steps linger, painfully borne down by a weight, 
well nigh fatal to that courage which bids us bury 
our dead out of sight, and wander no more amid 
the graves of the past, but live afresh in the 
light of a new and better dtay, with high hope and 
stern resolve. 

Something of this he had done, but not all, for 
the torment of self-reproach was at times power- 
ful to waste his endeavours in fruitless action 
or torpid reverie. He was about to sink into the 
latter at the close of dinner, as, left alone with his 
coffee and cigar, he sat meditating on the past 
which he had invoked, when he was startled by 
the sound of music and the strains of a melody 
which seemed to float to him across the distant 
years, and rea^vaken his heart’s sweetest and 
bitterest memories. Ah ! how well he remembered 
it. It was one he had written and composed for 
her of whom he had been thinking; and when 
she sang it to him, he could scarce restrain his 
tears; but there came a little ^rift within the 


effectually quenched any conversation the subject 
of which she did not approve. ^ It is time you 
startcj].’ 

‘ Forgive me ; and good-bye/ he said, with a 
smile, as lie prepared to go. 

Wishing him ^ God-speed,’ she saw him depart, 
ami then rung for the landlady. 

There is no difficulty, I hope, about the rooms ? ’ 
she asked. 

^ None whatever, ma’am. I ’ve told the lady ; 
and they leave to-night.’ 

* TJiank you. I wished to know positively before 
I ordered a inano. I suppose there is no objection 
to my having one, since there is another in the 
house 1 ’ 

‘ None whatever, ma’am. Leastways Mr Mere- 
dith is mostly playing and singing wdien he isn’t 
reading or painting, or at his meals ; so that I am 
well accustomed to the sound by this time. I 
like it wdien he plays lively music. But dear me, 
ma’am I there are times when his spirits are low, 
or so J. take it to be, and then he plays such dreary 
doleful tunes, it is for all the world as bad as the 
Old Hundred on them barrel-organs.’ 

^ He is not married, then ^ ’ 

* 0 my ! no ; not he ; nor never likely to be,’ 
she exclaimed, repudiating the idea of losing her 
lucrative lodger under such unfortunate circum- 
stances. ^His man James says as how he once 
painted that there lovely faced young creature to 
remind him that women w^ere one and all. as 

false as I 'wouldn’t like to offend your ears, 

ma’am, by naming the unholy gentleman as he 
likens them to ; which I took to be no great com- 
pliment to myself, seeing I am a woman as ’^^as 
never false to none, which is saying a good deal, 
seeing how selfish and tiresome men are, as a rule, 
that it needs us women to be born saints and angels 
to put up with them.’ 

‘ I am afraid I can’t quite agree with you there,’ 
said Mrs Arlington, smiling. * I rather think we 
give as much trouble as w^e get, and a little more 
sometimes.’ 


Wednesday morning saw^ her installed in the 
rooms above, which she busied herself in arranging 
tastefull}^ wdth a view to making their lengthened 
sojourn comfortable. Towards evening the piano 
came, and she "was just about to try it, when an 
unusual bustle below-stairs announced the arrival 
of the gentleman, Mr Meredith. He 'was evidently 
a person of consideration in the eyes of the house- 
hold ; such hurrying to and fro and up and down 
to have everything as he w'ould like, had not before 
been experienced. 

, ^ Glad to vsee you home, sir,’ said Mrs Griffiths, 

courtesy ing, and beaming with pleasure. 

* Thank you. Have the rooms been occupied V 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘ I should say you ought rather to be sorry I 
have come, then,’ 

‘ Not at all, sir. I’ve been able to accommodate 
the lady up-stairs ; and right glad I was that she 
came when she did, for she has got no troublesome 
hussy of a maid to come bothering about my 
kitchen.’ 

‘ The same old story, Mrs Griffiths V he remarked, 
as he smiled pleasantly at her inability to hide her 
ruling mania ; ‘ and now please let me have dinner 
as soon as you can, as I have an engagement this 
evening.’ ■ ; ' ■ 
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lute* one day, that soon ^made all the music asking’s sake. Give my compliments and thanks, 
mute.’ Some slight alteration that she had asked nothing more.’ 

for, jarred upon his sense of its perfection— and The newspapers paid their regular daily visit for a 

his own — and he refused half haughtily, which she week, during which time Mrs Arlington never once 
resented; words succeeded words, until that was touched the piano wlien she knew that Mr Meredith 
said which could never be forgiven or undone ; was at home ; although he had purposely remained 
and then she asked to have her freedom hack, indoors, hoping he might again hear the song 
and he gave it: yes, he gave it! and had never which so roused his memory on the evening of his 
seen or heard of her after, until now — he hears arrival; but after seven nights of waiting and 
the echo of the melody; but the voice — * Can that' disappointment, and ineffectual efforts to catch a 
voice be hers '? ’ he cries passionately. Starting glimpse of the lady, who did not go out once 
np in his chair he listens, with every nerve vibrat- during that time, he grew so restless and impatient,, 
ing to the sound, until it is finished. ^My own that in desperation he summoned the landlady 
song 1 ’ he exclaims aloud ; and then he rings the once more to his assistance, 
bell nervously and summons the landlady. ‘Who ‘Well, Mrs Griffiths, is your lodger gone or 
is your new lodger 1 ’ he inquires with assumed dead ? She is a very silent person.’ 
calmness. _ ^ ‘0 dear, no, sir,’ said the landlady, smiling. 

‘ Mrs Arlington, sir.’ ‘She took the rooms for a month, certain ; but she’s 

‘ Arlington ? Arlington he mutters. ‘ Never been suffering from a cold ; and the young gentle- 

heard of her. What is she Hke ? ’ man has been away most days at his examinations ; 

‘ A tall sweet-looking lady, sir : I w'as that taken but he’s that quiet 3 mu’d never know he was in 

“With I hadn’t it in my heart to turn her from the the house but for his boots.’ 
door the night she come here ; so I gave her your ‘ Had she any visitors the first evening I 
rooms for a couple of days, for her son and arrived?’ 

herself.’ ^ ‘ None, sir. She ‘hasn’t told any of her friends, 

‘Son ! did you say ? How old ?’ I imagine, that she is here ; as it is not to be sup- 

‘ About sixteen, I should reckon : he has come posed as how such a well-to-do lady as she seems 

up for his examinations.’ is without a whole score of friends, as would keep 

‘ No ; it is not she,’ he thought sadly ; ‘ she me busy at the door if they only knew where she 

could never have had a son so old. But it may was.’ 

be some friend of hers. How else came she by that ‘Do you think she objects to visitors then ?’ 
song, I must find out. — Thank you, Mrs Griffiths,’ ‘ How can I say, sir ? Were you pleased to wish 
he said aloud; ‘you did quite right to let the to call? ’ she inquired somewhat slily. ‘I ’ll speak 
rooms ; and since she is such a favourite with you, to the lady, and find out if it would be agreeable, 
you are welcome to the newspapers for her. Per- if you like, sir'?’ 

haps you had better take them to her every day ‘ Please yourself about that,’ he returned with 
with my compliments.’ feigned indifference. ‘If I can be of any service 

‘ Thank you, sir ; I am sure you are most kind ; to her or her son, beyond the newspapers, I shall 
and I ’ll tell her what you say.’ he happy to call.’ 

. ‘You are very good, sir, I am sure, and I ’ll tell 
‘ I never will believe, ma’am, half as these good her. She was most grateful for the newspapers.’ 
gentlemen say who profess so loud against women- 

kind. Here Mr Meredith down-stairs, as James With a glow of triumph on her face, Mrs Griffiths 

says swears against a petticoat even if he sees it next morning appeared before Mrs Arlington, It 
hanging, in a shop- window, which is most unfeel- was now her settled conviction that her theories 
ing-like, to say the least of it — here ’s he been a concerning the unreality of the enmity of certain 
begging I ’ll bring you the newspapers every day, men for women was as ‘ true as gospel,’ to use her 
with his compliments 1 ’ own phrase; and as there is nothing dearer to 

‘ Indeed 1 That is very thoughtful of him/ said human nature, from the deepest philosopher even 
Mrs Arlington, smiling at her landlady’s erithusi- to a speculating landlady, than to feel that they have 
astic sense of victory. ‘ Pray give him my compli- hit upon an infallible vein of truth, her rejoicing 
merits, and say how very much obliged I feel, was very natural. 

W'hat did you tell me his name was V She had been planning all the way up the stairs 

‘ Meredith, ma’am.’ how she might best introduce such a delicate topic 

‘ Of what family, do you know ? ’ with due acceptance, for Mrs Arlington was a lady, 

‘ That ’s more than I can say, ma’am. Pamilies, she felt, who was not to be taken liberties with ; 
to my mind, is like fiowers — a great lot all alike, but impulse overinled discretion, and she burst out 
but divided into so many branches, it were always plumply with the question : ‘Would you please 
a puzzle I stopped at. I call a pink a pink, and to like the gentleman to call ? I think, ma’am, 
a carnation a carnation^ though the gardener where for all he feigns to hate he ’s about dying to 
I lived in service could tell you they were different come up.’ 

branches of one family, with a long Latin name, Mrs Arlington fairly laughed aloud at the 
as I never could see not the least bit of good to partnership in the compliment assumed by her 
remember. So I just follow the same plan with good-natured landlady. ‘ What do you say, Fred? *■ 
families, call them by the names as- they liold .at she inquired, appealing to her son, as though 
birth and baptism ; and I only know my gentle- declining the matter for herself, 
man by the label on his box: “Mr Firman Mere- ‘By all means have him up., We should be 
dith.” But if you were pleased to wish to know, Goths to accept his papers, and say “ No, thank 
I ’ll ask his man James.’ you/’ to himself? 

‘Not on any account/ said Mrs Arlington; ‘I ‘You can tell him then, Mrs Griffiths, that we 
am not in the least curious ; I merely asked for shall be happy to see him this afternoon.’ 
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* You wili, you mean/ said JFred. ‘ You know I 
promised Oaliiearfc to go out with him, at yester- 
day exam., and spend the afternoon upon the 
Serpentine, after our week’s fag/ 

: * V eij well ; then I will receiTe him. Tmtt mieux. 

I I can judge if he is likely to prove a desirable 
I friencl for you' Fred/ 

IVitli the afternoon came Mr Meredith’s servant 
'^rith his master’s card, requesting to know if Mrs 
Arlington could receive him. 

Having granted the permission, her face be- 
trayed unwonted agitation, wdiich it required all 
her nerve to control before the door opened and 
he entered. Ho had advanced half-way up the 
room to wdiere she stood waiting to receive him, 
when their eyes met, and flashed one mutual heart- , 
stirring glance of recognition, -which she was the 
bravest to bear, as he started exclaiming : ‘ Gertrude 
Bancroft 1 ’ 

^Firman Meredith !’ she cried, but with calm- 
ness, for she at least was in a measure the more 
prepared of the two. They shook hands ; nay more ; 
they met as we meet the loved and mourned, after 
years of parting ; and then she whispered, as she 
held his hand : ‘ I am Gertrude, but not the 

f roud, soulless, imperious girl whose portrait you 
ave so faithfully preserved. I am now Gertrude 
Arlington, whose life, I hope, has not been alto- 
gether spent in vain. And yet mine was not the 
whole -wrong ; was it Firman 1 ’ 

; my poor girl ; God knows it was not To 
myself alone I take all blame.’ 

Nay ; I cannot allow that’ 

^But it is the truth all the same,’ he sighed. 

^ Had you yielded to my will, I might have slain 
you with my cruel stony heart ; -when you resisted, 
as you must have done, matters might have ended 
I know not how. Indeed, I might have destroyed 
yon, as surely as he who takes weapon of steel or 
drops of poison to rid himself of her of whom he 
has wearied ! A merciful God saved you from, such 
a fate, and me from the worse one of causing it’ 
^You judge yourself too harshly, Firman; I 
have no such thought about you.’ - 

‘Not so, Gertrude, believe me. There are 
many gone to their rest w-ho, if they could return, 
‘would tell yon “he speaks truly;” poor souls, 
who have gone to their graves thanking God for 
their release from a life which left them nothing 
to hope for hut death ! ’ 

‘Then, Firman, there is nothing to regret be- 
tween us ; for across the gulf of precious years, 
wherein we have each learned so much, we can 
clasp hands faithfully as truest friends. May I tell 
you, it was lor this I remained ; for I recognised 
the sting I had left in your heart when I saw the 
pencil sketch of the portrait you had made ; and I 
thought that if we could meet once more, and 
leave happier impressions than those remaining, it 
would be wise and right to thus overcome past evil 
with future good. And now once more you are 
' my friend ; are you not V 

‘And nothing morel Ah, Gertrude, have you 
no clearer name to promise me, after all these 
years of sorrow and loneliness without you?’ he 
pleaded. 

‘ Yes ; my whole life shall be yours, if you think 
I can make you happy/ she murmured ; ‘ but not 
unless — have no misgivings, Firman/ 

‘ Happy ! That is a poor word to express the 
intensity of my gratitude for this meeting, and 


your promise that we shall never part again. Oh 1 
1 too have a past to repair, of wdiiclx I hope your 
future life may he the witness I You are mj 
Gertrude ; and yet, now I look well at you, you 
are not mine, for your face has altered, and wears 
a softened look, different from the old Gertrude. 

‘Let us forget her altogether, and paint me 
afresh as I am — a -woman, who for years has 
prayed for nought else but what is born of 
a humble, tender, loving heart. If you find I 
possess it, then, Firman, our long parting has not 
been in vain. But now we have much to tell 
each other of our past lives.’ 

‘ I shall feel more interested in planning our 
future/ lie remarked, smiling. 

‘ Ah, well, whatever -^ve may arrange about that, 
I shall consider it a point of lionour not to rob Mrs 
Griffiths of her pet lodger 1 It would be base of 
me to rec^uite the good Samaritan by running off 
with the ass ! ’ she added merrily ; ‘ so we must 
keep her rooms for the present’ 

‘I'll take the whole house, if that is all, and 
then you -will be obliged to stay altogether ; for 
where I am, there you must be also.’ 

‘ And I leave it to you to tell Fred, my boy/ she 
added with a pretty blush, ‘for I feel a guilty 
cheat to-ivards him ; he lias looked upon me as his 
mother, I may say, for so many years, I shall 
seem like a deserter.’ 

‘Say rather you have been one, and are now 
returning to your colours.’ 

‘ Strange to say, Fred was struck with the por- 
trait, but found no resemblance to the original.’ 

‘Because you are no longer the same woman ; 
the original has gone.’ 

And thus were happily reunited for life two 
who, though severed for a while, had been all 
along intended for each other — this was the 
Bomance of the lodging. 

. BOUGHING IT. 

' The explorer traversing a hitherto unknowm 
country, the soldier engaged in a campaign, the 
hunter, the trader, and the settler in the border- 
lands of civilisation, have every day and sometimes, 
every hour to supply by their own ingenuityneeds 
which for us are satisfied by the sinqfle expedient 
of sending to a w^ell-stocked shop for what we 
rec|uire, or calling in a skilled w’orkman to do a 
job for us. Accustomed as we have been all our 
lives to procuring our bread and meat from the 
baker and butcher, sleeping every night in comfort- 
able bedrooms, trusting for protection to ‘ Police- 
man X’ and his brethren of the blue coat and 
helmet, and making our journey by rail at fifty 
miles an hour— -we can hardly realise the position 
of a man who is thrown on his own resources for 
food and shelter in a wild country, where perhaps 
his road lies over scorched plains or through dense 
forests. Yet if he only knows how to set about it, 
such a man can live and travel or do his work in 
comparative safety and comfort. Even on his own 
ground the uncivilised is inferior to the civilised 
man, for the latter has learned or can learn from 
the savage all that is most useful in a wild country, 
and can add this local knowiedge to the resources 
which civilisation has placed at his command. His 
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natural pliysical po^vers are generally superior to 
those of an uncultured people, and he can supide- 
ment them by aids derived from art. What is the 
piercing sight of an Indian or an Arab scout to the 
power of a good field-glass or telescope ? And in 
the chase or the fight the assegai or the flint-lock 
musket stand but a poor chance against the rifle. 
Moreover the savage knows - only a few shifts or 
^ dodges ^ peculiar to his own people ; but the 
explorer has at his command at once the arts of 
civilisation and those of Imndreds of uncivilised 
tribes. He learns from the Eskimo to traverse 
the snow on snow-shoes, or make long journeys 
with the dog- sledge ; he takes the canoe of the 
Indian, and the Malayan outrigger ; he can build 
a half-buried hut like a Tartar, or a palm-leaf 
cottage like a negro ; he learns from the Guacho to 
stop a wild-horse with the lasso ; and in the pursuit 
of game, the traditional lore of the trappers and 
hunters of every land is at his service. If he is 
strong, active, and hardy, and can use a few tools, 
he can learn in this w'ay a hundred . ‘ shifts and 
expedients,^ either from oral instruction, or from 
books such as that which lies before us : Shifts a7id 
Ex'pedieuts of Camp Life^ Travel^ and Exploration, 
By W. B. Lord, R.A., and T. Baines, F.R.G.S. 
E‘kld Office. (30s.) 

We have seen other works of the same kind, but 
none so complete as this. To the explorer, the 
soldier, the settler, and the missionary, it will be 
invaluable; and even stay-at-home pebple who 
lead an active life in the country, will gather 
many valuable hints from it. To all it -will be 
of interest, on account of its numberless anec- 
dotes of successful struggle with difficulties of 
every kind, sketches of the arts and customs of 
uncivilised man, and notes on the topography 
of many lands and the natural history of their 
W'inged and four-footed inhabitants. Here we are 
told how to set about building a boat of wood 
dr skin; how to make a birch-bark canoe; how 
to repair a broken axle or ’vvagon-wheel ; how to 
cross a bridgeless river; how to build a hut or 
pitch a tent ; to picket horses and secure camels ; 
to trap wild beasts or snare birds ; to find a dinner 
where there are no shops, and to cook it without a 
kitchen. These are a few of the many subjects 
treated by our authors, who are themselves veteran 
travellers and explorers, and have learned in the 
field much of the knowledge which they here 
communicate to others. 

It would seem that one of the chief difficulties 
in organising an exploring expedition is to decide 
upon the stores and provisions to be carried. If 
there is not enough of these, the party may be 
crippled far from its base of operations ; if there is 
too much, its movements will be seriously impeded 
by the necessity of transport. Much depends upon 
the nature of the country. One of the Australian 
expeditions which had to traverse districts where 
food of all kinds was scarce, had to cany. an 
enormous amount of stores, the first item in the 
list being seventeen thousand pounds of flour ; but 


then the party consisted of twenty-one men. 
Generally an explorer is in the best position who 
can start off with only one or two white followers, 
the rest of his party being hired natives, well used 
to the ways of the country; and we believe the 
most successful explorers have been those who, as 
far as white men are concerned, have worked 
alone or almost alone, Livingstone^s success is a 
good proof of this. Mr Lord suggests that in 
countries where riding is i>racticable, explorers 
should make up their minds to eat horse-flesh occa- 
sionally, and start with a good train of pack-horses, 
each horse being shot and eaten as soon as its 
burden is disposed of. He does not appear to 
have ever tried the xfian himself ; and we fear that 
at the end of a long march the flesh of a hard- 
worked pack-horse w’ould be a very poor substi- 
tute for roast-beef. It is a pity that oxen cannot 
be used as pack-animals. They are turned to a 
stranger purpose in South Africa, where the 
Hottentots and Kaffirs saddle and ride them ; and 
one of the authors of this book of travel tells us 
that he has more than once had a very comfortable 
ride on one of these horned steeds. 

The Tartars use dogs to carry packs ; in the far 
north they do the chief work in pulling the sledges, 
though the Laplanders chiefly use the reindeer for 
this purpose. The Eskimo sledge-dogs are fine 
strong animals, nearly allied to the wolf.; and 
Messrs Lord and Baines give some amusing hints 
about their management The sledge-driver must 
never leave his sledgo without securing it to a spear 
driven into the snow, or the dogs will perhaps start 
off of their own accord and distance all pursuit. 
They are very quarrelsome ; but generally in every 
team there is one master-dog, with a very deter- 
mined will and strong sharp teeth ; and when he 
sees the others fighting, he will dash in amongst 
them, and vigorously assist his master in restoring 
order. When rough ice is to be traversed, the dogs'^ 

E aws are protected by little bags or moccasins of 
ide. They are not fed till the day^s work is over ; 
and great care has to be taken that each gets his 
proper, share, for ' some are so desperately artful 
and cunning that they do all in their power to 
delude their master into a belief that instead of 
having had their full allowance, it is yet to come.' 
The Lapland sled or herres is different from the 
low flat Eskimo dog-sledge. It is shaped some- 
thing like a big shoe, and is diwn by the^ rein- 
deer, which is used in the same way in Siberia, 
and also for riding and carrying packs. In many 
countries summer sleds are Used. One of the, 
easiest to make is formed of a forked branch, with 
pieces of wood nailed across the fork, the horse or 
mule being harnessed to the pointed end. This 
is often used by the settler for dragging loads of 
all kinds over level ground. 

These forked branches and sticks can be turned 
to an endless number of uses. Grindstones are 
mounted' between them ; they form yokes for 
hanging weights over the shoulders ; hooks for 
suspending small objects in the hut or tent ; racks 
for arms and harness. In many countries the 
native plough is formed of two forked branches 
tied together and dragged by one man, while 
another holds it down, and thus scratches a furrow 
in the ground. The frontier settler has sometimes 
to be content with a similar contrivance, made on 
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a lar^^er scale, of bigger brandies, and drawn by a 
couple of liis oxen. 

Some of the architectural ‘shifts^ are very inter- 
esting, for there is a wide field for ingenuity^ in 
the construction of lint and boat. In the tropics, 
liuts are very easily constructed by building up a 
framework of poles, branches, or bamboos, the 
sticks being not nailed but lashed together where 
they cross ; this rough outline of walls and roof is 
then filled in with mats, bundles of rushes, or the 
broad leaves of the fan-palm. Another method is 
to build the hut of slabs ingeniously formed out of 
a very unpromising material — long reeds. A few 
sticks are cut and laid parallel to each other on 
the ground ; then across these a thick bed of reeds 
is carefully arranged ; another stick is laid on this 
bed, exactly over each of the sticks below ; the 
projecting ends of each pair of rods are then tied 
together; and the solid mass of reeds thus secured 
can be raised on its lower edge and supported by 
props or by other slabs meeting it at an angle, 
much as children build houses of cards. In this 
way very serviceable stables and outhouses are 
often made in India. Having erected his light 
hut or pitched his tent, the travelier, if he is 
making a pjrolonged halt, proceeds to furnish it. 
Planks and boxes supply seats ; and if there is a 

t ole in the centre, a serviceable table can be made 
y fixing a wagon-wlieel on it about two and a 
half feet from the ground, the pole passing through 
the centre of the wheel, and the spokes being 
covered with a few small boards. , A comfortable 
bed is easily improvised. Livingstone had a new 
one made every night under his own supervision. 
This was his plan. First, he had two straight poles 
cut, two or three inches in diameter, which were 
laid parallel to each other at a distance of two feet 
apart ; across these poles were placed short sticks, 
saplings three feet long ; and over these was laid a 
thick pile of long grass ; then came the usual 
waterproof ground sheet and the blankets. ‘ Thus,^ 
writes Stanley, Svas improvised a bed fit for a 
king.' The wagon used by the colonists at the 
Cape is very like a long hut on wheels, and forms 
a very comfortable sleeping-place ; while a large 
tent can be made by halting the wagon, driving in 
a few poles near it, and stretching the tent canvas 
from these to the wagon-roof. It has been pro- 
jDOsed too that this roof should be an inverted boat 
of waterproof canvas, which could he removed at 
pleasure and used in crossing rivers. The wagon 
is so large that this seems to be quite a practicable 
idea. 

Every explorer and traveller must carry some 
kind of a boat or' canoe with him. If he is with- 
out one, the natives will often make most extortion- 
ate demands for the hire of their own to liim ; but 
if he has one, no matter how small, he can bargain 
on much more equal terms. But even if no boats 
can be procured, the mere crossing of a river can 
always be effected by means of rafts. These can 
be made of almost anything ; casks, boxes, planks, 
reeds, bamboos, all can be pressed into the service ; 
but we are told, it must be borne, in mind ^ that 
the cargo a raft can carry above water is always 
small, and not at all like the mountain of treasure 
invariably represented on that of Eobinson Crusoe.’ 
These rafts are often constructed of very strange 
materials. On the Nile they are made of jars, 
which are thus brought clown the river to be sold 
at Cairo. On many of the African rivers they are 


made of bundles of sedge-grass ; and lying down 
on these, the hipjpopotamiis hunters approach the 
huge beast ; the raft looking so like a natural 
accumulation that he does not attempt to get out 
of the waj^ till it is too late. On such a raft, made 
on a larger scale, the Swedish naturalist Lindholm 
and his 'assistant successfully descended one of the 
rivers that feed Lake Ngami. The voyage was a 
strange one. The raft was built in a quiet nook 
by throwing hundreds of bundles of sedge across 
each other, without any other fastening than their 
natural cohesion and entanglement On this huge 
floating mass a hut was built, and the two adven- 
turers then poled it out into the stream, and it went 
down the current at the rate of about forty or fifty 
miles a day. Occasionally it took the ground at 
the bottom, but when a little of the grass tore oftV 
it floated clear again. As the lower layers became 
sodden and pressed together, fresh grass had to be 
cut every day and laid on top, till at last there 
was six feet of the raft under water. Occasionally 
overhanging branches tore off some of the grass,, 
and once a large projecting trunk lay so close to 
the water that it ^swept the decks fore and aft.’ The 
hut was destroyed, and with much of its contents 
was carried away into the river ; but the travel- 
lers saved themselves by climbing over the bough, 
and then repaired the damage and resumed their 
voyage. Sir Samuel Baker constructed a much 
more singular raft to cross the Atbara Eiver in 
Equatorial Africa. A bedstead su^Dported by eight 
inflated hides formed the basis of the structure 
and on this was secured a large sponging bath 
three feet eight inches in diameter, which formed 
a dry receptacle for the ammunition and other 
baggage. 

One of the most remarkable features of uncivi- 
lised life is the power savages shew of tracking men 
and beasts over immense distances. Many tr£ivel- 
lers have spoken of this as something almost 
miraculous, yet it is only the result of careful 
observation of certain well-known signs ; and we 
have here before us a collection of very common- ' 
sense hints on the subject. In countries like ours- j 
' every trace of foot- print or wheel-track on roads and ■ 
paths is soon obliterated or hopelessly confused • 
but it is otherwise in the wilderness, where neither 
man nor beast can conceal his track. In Kaflir- 
land, when cattle are stolen, if their foot-prints are 
traced to a village, the headman is held respon- 
sible for them, unless he can shew the same track 
going out. A wagon-track in a new country is 
practically indelible. ^ More especially,’ say our 
authors, ^ is this the case if a fire sweeps over the 
plain immediately after, or if the wagon passes 
during or after a j)rairie fire. We have knowui a 
fellow-traveller recognise in this manner the tracks 
his wagon had made seve?i years before, the lines of 
charred stumps crushed short down remaining to 
indicate the passage of the wheels, though all 
other impressions had been obliterated by the 
rank annual groudh of grass fully twelve feet high.’ 
Sometimes the original soil being disturbed, a new 
vegetation will spring up along the wagon-track^ 
and thus mark out the road for miles. Even on 
hard rock a man’s bare foot will leave the dust 
caked together by perspiration, so that a practised 
eye will see it ; and even if there is no track, a stone 
will be disturbed here and there, the side of the 
pebble which has long lain next the ground being 
turned up. If it is still damp, the man or beast 
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tliat turned it has passed very recently. If a 
shower of rain lias fallen, tlie track will tell 
whether it was made before, during, or after the 
shower ; similar indications can be obtained from 
the dew ; and another indication of the time that 
has elapsed since a man passed by is furnished by 
the state of the crushed grass, which will be more 
or less withered as the time is longer or shorter. 
Other indications are drawn from the direction in 
which the grass lies ; this tells how' the wdnd was 
blowing at the time the grass was crushed ; and 
by noting previous changes of tlie wind, one learns 
the time at which each part of the track ivas 
made. Much too can be learned from the form of 
the foot-prints. Savages generally turn their toes 
in, in walking ; white men turn theirs out. A 
nioccasin print with the toes turned out would 
indicate that a white man in Indian walking-gear 
had gone by ; and almost every foot has a print 
of its own, which enables an experienced tracker 
to follow a single track amongst a dozen others. 
Similarly the character of the print will tell 
whether the man who made it walked freely or i 
was led by others ; whether he was in a hurry or j 
travelling slowly ; whether he carried a burden ; 
and if he were sober or tipsy. A horse-track 
is equally well marked. It tells when the horse 
galloped, where he walked, when he stopped to 
feed or drink ; and a scattering of sand and gravel 
will tell when he was startled by any strange 
sight. In ail this two things are needed — sharp 
sight and careful training. The elephant often 
makes a very curious track as he walks ; if he 
suspects danger, he scents the ground with the tip 
of his trunk, and this makes a well-marked ser- 
pentine line ill the dust. Elephants have changed 
their tactics since rifle-pits were introduced, 
formerly, when their chief danger was a pitfall, 
the leader of the herd felt the ground inch by 
inch ; and if he detected the covering of a trap, tore 
it off and left it open. Now they rely much more i 
on scent, and in this way, often from a great dis- ! 
tance, detect the hunter lurking near their drinking- 
places. If so, they will sometimes travel fifty or 
.a hundred miles to another stream or pool. — Such 
is a specimen of this generally amusing book. 


FANCHETTE, THE GOAT OF BOULAIN- 
VILLIEBS. 

AN EPISODE OP THE SIEGE OP PARIS. 

While the German army inclosed in its iron 
grasp the most brilliant and pleasure-loving city of 
Europe, transforming in a moment its epicurean 
population into a people of heroes, the environs 
once so gay and so beautiful had experienced a 
-change almost as great. Most of the detached 
villas were deserted, or occupied by the enemy, and 
the villages whose regular inhabitants had either 
taken refuge in Paris or fied to a distance, were 
xepopulated by a singular assemblage of indivi- 
duals belonging to all classes of society, and bound 
together only By the tie of a common nationality, 
and the necessity of finding a shelter and pro- 
viding for their daily wants. 

The hamlet of Bouiaiiivilliers, which had been 
thus abandoned, had received an entirely new 
colony, and its beautiful avenue carpeted with 
turf of the most lovely green, had all the appearance 
of a camp. As long as the season would permit, 


, cooking was carried on in the open air, and 
groups were constantly to be seen surrounding the 
fires and exchanging accounts of their mutual 
misfortunes. 

A painter of Fleurs, bearing the English or 
rather Scotch name of I^IacHenry, was among these 
, refugees. He ha<l brought with him from Colombes, 
where he had before resided, a remarkably beauti- 
ful white goat called Fanchette. This creature, to 
which her master was much attached, figures in 
the most of his pictures. Light and graceful as 
a gazelle, she is represented sometimes cropping 
delicately the green branches of the hedgerows and 
bushes, sometimes entangled in a maze of brier- 
roses, their pink blossoms and green leaves falling 
around her in elegant garlands, and contrasting 
well with the snowy whiteness of her skin. 

Fanchette was a universal favourite ; and few 
there were at Boulainviliiers who wmiild not have 
deprived themselves of a morsel of the bread some- 
times so hard to procure, that they might reserve 
a mouthful for the goat, which, however, the saucy 
thing would only accept from her particular 
friends. 

The grace and rare intelligence of the animal 
frequently relieved the miseries of the siege. 
All were surprised at the w’-onderful education her 
master had succeeded in giving her. He had even 
taught her something of his art ; and it was really 
extraordinary to see the sensible creature busily 
employed in arranging pebbles on the ground, so 
as to form a rude resemblance to a human profile, 
often grotesque enough, but still such as one occa- 
sionally sees on human shoulders; and looking 
at her work, one could not help thinking that 
after all the lower animals are perhaps not so far 
inferior to us as we suppose. 

The art with which Fanchette selected from a 
bunch of flowers each one that was named to her 
was really marvellous. Hoses, wallflowers, tulips, 
camellias, were promptly chosen from the number, 
and it was rare indeed that she made the least 
inistake. Two centuries ago they would have- 
burned the poor beast for a witch. 

The exercise which she j^referred to all others 
consisted in catching on her horns a series of brass 
rings which her master threw up in the air. This 
she did with the greatest address and when she 
had got a dozen or so of them, encircling her brow- 
like a diadem, she would begin jumping and 
■galloping and shaking her head to make them 
jingle, till, over-excited by their rough music, she 
woulcl end by dancing in the most fantastic style 
on her hind-feet, till tired at length with her 
exertions, she would bound towards her master 
and throw the rings at his feet 

Among those who had found refuge in the 
hamlet was a child of five years old, called Marie, 
the daughter of a peasant whose farm had been 
burned by the invaders. She was an object of 
general interest in the little colony on account of 
her gentle manners, and the sweet but suffering 
expression of her pale infantine features, A year 
or two previously she had been so severely bitten 
in the arm by a vicious dog that the limb had to 
be amputated, and her delicate constitution had 
never recovered the shock. Fanchette soon took a 
great fancy to the little girl ; and the doctor having 
advised her to be fed as much as possible upon 
milk, MacHenry offered that of the goat. It was 
beautiful to see the pleasure %vith which the affec- 
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tioxiate creature took upon herself the office of Christmas of that dismal winter. 


nurse, and the avidity with which the child sacked Marie suffered so severely from it, that after a vain 


in the .ofrateful nourisbrnent which was giving her attempt to recall some warmth by lighting a fire 
new life. Fanchette became every day more and of brushwood, the only fuel that could be procured, 


more attached to Marie. She rarely left her, except her mother, as a last resource, put her into her 
when wanted by her master for some new study ; little bed, in the hope that by heaping upon her 


and w’hen it was ended, and MacHenry set her at all the clotlring she could procure, the child might 
liberty, saying : ‘ iSTow be off to Mat*ie/ with what regain a little heat ; but it was in vain : no heat 


joy the creature bounded away, and how rejoiced came, and the blood had almost ceased to circulate 
w’as the little one to have again by her side her in her frozen limbs. At this moment Fanchette 
darling Fanchette ! Nestling her head under the arrived, and without waiting for _ an invitation, 

r-Tn'Ifl’Q "hnnrl tTrAi'hl nrimrinrr thlnfrc \vat*a intfir- ft-nrantT nnnrs the herb Tt wa.R in vain thev ti'ind t,n 


child’s hand, a world of loving things were inter- 
changed in their mute caresses. 


sprang upon the bed. It was in vain they tried to 
drive her away ; she only dung the closer to her 


It once happened that a lady having in her hand nursling, and covering the child with her body, 
a crowm of artificial ivy wduch she had picked up soon restored her to warmth and animation. 

1 1 rm- 4.7™ „ i. 


somewhere, prol^ably the cUhris of a school fete There was one among the temporary inhabitants 


during happier times, placed it on the head of the of Boulainvilliers for whom Fanchette entertained 


little Marie. Fanchette, rising on her hind-legs, an unmitigated aversion ; this was a kniie-grinder 


examined it with comical curiosity; and having of the name of Massicault. His appearance w’-as 
made up her mind on the subject, scampered off certainly not calculated to produce a favourable 


to an old tree close by, around whose trunk the impression, for his features were repulsive and his 


real ivy twined in thick and glossy wreaths, expression disagreeable. A low forehead, a scowl- 


butted at it with her horns, tw'isting it round ing eye, and a short thick-set figure w^ere the 
them, and tearing off long trailing garlands. She principal physical traits of this personage ; nor 


then ran back in triumph to throw her treasures were they redeemed by those of his moral cliar- 
at the child’s feet, saying as clearly as if she had acter. He had for his constant companion a large 


the gift of speech : ‘ Look I This is better than ill-favoured bull-dog with a spiked collar, who 
the coarse imitation they have decked you with ; seemed to share all the evil instincts of -his master. 


this is the real thing ! ’ 


Every one wondered how the knife-gi'inder man- 


Another day the child was looking at herself in aged to feed this animal at a time when it was 
a minor, and Fanchette immediately began to . do so hard to find the merest necessaries of life for 


the same. The expression of sadness and wonder human beings — and that too without ever seem- 
in her eyes seemed to say so plainly; M¥hy are ing to do a hand’s turn of work; for all day long 
Marie and I so different '] If I were like her I he was lounging about, and it was rare indeed to 


could speak to her, and then we should love each hear the noise of his wheel. When any one- 


other still better 


alarmed at the threatening aspect of the brute, 


One evening Marie, who was sitting by her who never failed to growl and shew his fangs when 
mother’s side, began to fidget and complain of an approached — asked his master to call liim ofi'^ 


uneasy sensation in her back. Her mother, busily Massicault used only to reply with an ill-natured 
engaged with some work, and thinking the child laugh : ^ He has not begun yet to eat such big 


was only disposed to be troublesome, examined it morsels as you; but there’s no saying what he 
slightly, and told her to be quiet; but the poor may do one of these days ! ’ 

little thing ^ continued to complain, when, the ilacHenry was sorry that his goat partook of 
mother getting out of temper, gave her a sharp the general dislike to this man. He would have 
slap. Fanchette, who was present at this scene, rather wished that she should have tried by her 
presented her horns in a threatening attitude to winning caresses to soften his rugged nature, and 
the woman, and gentl}- stroked the shoulders of bring him to love the gentle creature that had 
her little friend with her ibot. At the sight of the gained all other hearts ; but as we shall see in the 
dumb animal’s eloquent appeal, the woman began sequel, things turned out very differently, 
to relent, and calling the child to her, examined On one of the last fine days of that sad year, 
more carefully the state of things, nvhen she found, a crowd having gathered round her while her 
to her horror, one of those large and poisonous master was amusing himself by exhibiting her 
caterpillars called in French ‘ processionnaires,’ intelligence in the selection of the fruit and flowers 
which ^ had painfully irritated the delicate skin of he named, in which she acquitted herself with her 
the child, ^ ^ ^ ^ usual sagacity, MacHenry bade her fetch an aj^ple. 

^ It wp about this time that MacHenry, continuing There were some still hanging on a tree in a 
his artistic labours in sj^ite of all the difficulties of neighbouring garden ; but instead of running off 


the situation, resolved on taking for the subject of as usual tn the well-known place, she went right 


a new picture his goat Fanchette nimsing the little up to the knife-grinder, and pushing aside with 
Marie. Fanchette lent herself with her usual her paws the skirts of his coat displayed two 


intelligence and docility to his wishes ; and Marie 


her paws the skirts of his coat, displayed two 
pockets stuffed with something, which the crowd. 


was represented lying among grass and flowers amid shouts of laughter, declared to be stolen 


with her four-footed friend bending over her. apples. The artist tried to call off his goat, and 


This picture, which was afterwards regarded as one the man drove her aw^ay "with curses; but two 
of MacHenry’s best works, obtained the • most vigorous peasants immediately laid hold of him, 
signal success at the Paris Exhibition of Modern and insisted on seeing the contents of the suspi- 
Art—tlie truthfulness of the design, the freshness cious pockets ; which proved to be, as all had sup- 
ot ^the colouring, and the grace of the composition posed, apples stolen from the tree in question, 
bemg equally striking. Tlie discovery only increased the rage of Massi- 

But these bright autumn days soon passed away, cault, who swore with the most fearful oaths that 
and many may recollect the bitter cold of the sad he had never touched one of them, and that the 



LIME-JniOE. 


master’s care of her sooa effected a complete cure. 
The inhabitants of the hainlefc, howeverj resolved 
not to let slip the opportunity for getting rid of 
the obnoxious knife-grind(3r. This ill-favoured 
individual was received whenever he shewed him- 
self with cries of ^ Be off and quickly too, and be 
thankful we do not throttle your wretch of a dog 

■first/'':' 

‘Unable to resist the general storm of indigua-- 
tion, the man and his worthy companion were 
about to take their departure ; but they had hardly 
reached the entrance of the village, when they 
were met by a party bringing along with them an 
orphan boy of about six or seven years of age, 
dog approached her, she would lower her horns, whose parents had been found murdered some 
ig and defy her enemy, days previously in one of the detached cottages of 
. were generally the neighbourhood, which some still ventured to 
successful, the dog slinking off with glaring eyes inhabit. The child, at the sight of the knife- 
and drooping tail. grinder and his dog, uttered a loud cry and covered 

One day Fanchette nestled up close to her his eyes with his hands, 
master, putting her foot upon his arm, and having H^hat is the matter, my poor little fellow?' 
succeeded in gaining his attention, ran off to a asked one of the by-standers. At length he was 
particular spot, where she stopped to sniff the grass, able with difficulty to reply, his words interrupted 
and then trotting back, she renewed several times with deep sobs; ‘That man! that dog! It was 
the same manoeuvre. MacHenry, persuaded that they that killed my mother ! I saw it all from 
something extraordinary must be the matter, rose behind the curtain in which I was hid.' 
and followed her. When she reached the spot, Every one looked in astonishment at his neigh- 
putting aside like a terrier dog the long herbage hour, not knowing whether to believe the strange 
with her feet, she displayed to view a leather assertion of the child ; when MacHenry produced, 
pocket-book, which the artist picked up and exam- the pocket-book and informed those around him of 
ined. An instant sufficed to shew that it belonged its contents. The child immediately cried out that 
to the knife-grinder, and its contents proved that it was his mother’s ; and had any doubt remained 
this man was one of the numerous spies the it would have been dispelled by looking at the 
Germans had constantly and everywhere in their portrait that was contained in it, for its resem- 
service. He found besides in tliis pocket-book, biance to the poor little boy was striking, 
pushed under the covering, the picture of a child, In presence of such proof, there could be no 
one of those common photographs which have no hesitation, and two men immediately set off in 
other merit than a certain resemblance. pursuit of the fugitive ; but he had already got 

The very day that this pocket-book was found a considerable advance, and fear lent him wings, 

a frightful scene took place. Little Marie was so that before they could reach him lie had gained 
sitting on a low stool eating a morsel of bread, the protection of the German outposts. He did 
which she was sharing wdth Fanchette, when the not succeed, however, in evading the fate he 
bull-dog chanced to pass. The animal stopped for merited, for shortly after the news arrived that 
a moment, and looked at her ; then as if over- the wretched man had fallen into the hands of .a 
come by the tem|>tation, he suddenly darted at detachment of French ffancs-tireum, and having 

her and snatched at the bread. He was pre- been convicted of being concerned in tlie burning 

vented, however, by the goat, and wuth a toss of of a farm, wras immediately condemned and shot, 
her horns she sent" the ferocious beast sprawling MacHenry adopted the orphan hoy^ and never 
to some distance; but lie was only stunned, not had cause to repent of his generous action. ‘I 
seriously hurt ; and furious at his repulse, he have now two children,* he used gaily to say ; ‘ for 
sprang upon the poor goat, seized her by the throat, my gentle intelligent Fanchette is almost as dear 
and shook her with rage. Marie uttered piercing to me as if she were a human creature I ' 

shrieks, and MacHenry having got hold of a stick, — — ^ 

ran to the rescue. A sharp blow on the head LIME-JUICE 

caused the dog to lose his grip of poor Fanchette, 

and turn against his new enemy, seizing him by Some interesting facts have been communicated 
the shoulder ; but a peasant coming to the assist- to us, arising out of the publication of^our recent 
ance of the artist, forced the dog again to let go ; article on ‘Lime-Juice' (March 24, 1877). It ap- 
and limping off and growling, he at last took pears that some years ago Messrs Sturge of Bir- 
refuge beside his master, wdio all the while had mingham estabHshed a Company for developing 
been an unmoved spectator of the scene. the resources of the island of Montserrat in the 

Great wms the general grief at the sight of poor West Indies. Attention w^as directed chiefiy to 
Fanchette motionless on the grass, bleeding pro- the production of genuine lime-juice, mainly fe 
fiisely from the wound in her throat ; and strong, the extraction therefrom of citric acid, of wMcli - 


him by a friend. Though none believed him, 
several, in order to get rid of a disagreeable affair, 
feigned to do so, and he was finally let off ; but 
many thought they had thus got a clew to the 
authorship of several robberies recently committed 
to the prejudice of different members of the little 
community. 

This misadventure excited in the knife-grinder 
a violent hatred against Fanchette, wrhich was 
heartily shared by his worthy companion the bull- 
an object of special terror 
Fanchette seemed to under- 
stand the fears of the child, and whenever the 
^ she would lower her horns, 
as if to protect her nursling 
These demonstrations of valour 

off with 


dog. The latter wms 
to poor little Marie. 
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lenaghluten, 

A WATEEFALL IN AEGrEESIIIKB. 

’Mono crags where the purple heather grows, 
’Mid rocks where blooms the mountain rose, 
Onward the river calmly flows 

To Lenachluten. 


The waters dash on the rocks beneath 
In a mad wild rash, they surge and seethe, 
While dancing spray with a snowy wreath 
Crowns Lenachluten. 


Thus ever the stream of life flows on, 
With faces happy and faces wan, 

A moment here on this earth, then gone, 
Like Lenachluten. 


Some lives pass on like a peaceful dream , 
Untouched hy sorrow or care, they seem 
To glide as the river whose waters stream 
^ Towards Lenachluten. 
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* duohs ; the one designated Mr YeUow- 

bill being wonderfully mteUig^t, 

fun. My little son and he have great games 
tosether.^ The lad throws out an indm-rubbtr haU 
a longer or shorter distance, leaving it 
to decide whether it shall be .1? O 

or a running movement. In ei&er case, the hall 
is Bwittlv afized by duokie, and returned to the 
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Others career on their restless way , 
Whate’er betide, they are ever gay, 

As gleams the sparkling sunlit spray 
On Lenachluten. 


Some lives with folly and sin are fraught , 
They dim earth’s beauty with stain and spot, 
As surges the scum, an ugly blot 

On Lenachluten. 


4.ncl now and again a genius bright 
Dazzles the earth with his spirit’s flight. 
As shimmers the rainbow’-’s tinted light 
O’er Lenachluten. 
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US a sparkling description of Lakeland. He begins 
with. Windermere, because, as lie says, ^ tlie scenery 
of the northern lakes is unquestionably grander 
and wilder, and they should therefore be seen after 
their southern sisters.' Almost every one has seen 
Windermere, the queen of English lakes. Many 
have seen it as Mr Payn says it is best seen — by a 

Pair couple linked in happy nuptial league 

Alone. 

To such, a magic charm clings ever afterwards to 
each tree and shrub, investing those never-to-be- 
forgotten days of delicious idling on its pleasant 
shores with a glory peculiarly their own. 

Among the distinguished people who have done 
AVindermere and climbed Orrest Head, to gaze 
from thence upon the panorama of lake and 
mountain and wooded hill and sea which stretch 
around, was Beau Brummel, who was, however, 
much too fine a gentleman to get up any unfash- 
ionable enthusiasm upon the subject ^Charles/ 
he would drawl out to his valet, when he was 
asked which of the lakes was his favourite — 
‘ Charles, which lake was it we liked best ? ' 

Immediately beneath the tourist, as he stands on 
Orrest Head, is Elleray, where ^Christopher E'orth' 
spent so much of his time. He loved the moun- 
tains around, and might be met upon them in all 
weathers, in shine or shower; the shower of course, 
as is the case all throughout Lakeland, predomi- 
nating greatly. As a rule the weather is moist and 
often wet, although the dalesmen do not like to 
have it called so, or to have any exceptions taken 
to the lack of sunshine. They are as irritable upon 
the subject as a certain Parsee grandee was, who 
when Ms venerable ecclesiastical host, finding a 
dearth of topics of conversation, fell hack upon 
that standing British theme the weather, and 
blandly observed: ‘We have not seen the sun, Sir 
Jamsetjee, for many a day,' shut him up abruptly 
with a stern : ‘ And wdiat is that to you, sir 1 The 
sun is my god/ 

In like manner mist and rain, the tutelary genii 
of Lakeland, are under the special inotection of 
the aborigines. There are a number of pretty 


A HOLIDAY m THE LAKE-COHHTKY. 
•Let those who have not as yet made up their 
minds how or where to spend their summer holi- 
day, turn their steps towards Lakeland. There, 
beauty ever changing and ever charming in all 
her multiform varieties, lies in wait for them at 
every turn. Life too among the hills has a free 
hearty zest, horn of the invigorating mountain 
breezes, which you search for in vain elsew^here. 
The wind, as it sweeps along the hill-side, recalls, 
as it fans the weary brow, the quick glad feeling 
of existence, the exuberance of gay animal spirits, 
which were natural and unprized in careless boy- 
hood, but which are too often extinguished by the 
-cares assumed with advancing years. 

The steep roads, the green hill-slopes, the peace- 
ful mossy boulders, the picturesque nooks, in which 
nestle quaint little homesteads, and the broad calm 
lake stretching out like a great embossed silver 
shield at your feet, with the deep shadows of the 
hills shading into purple gloom in its shining 
ripples — who that has once seen such a picture, 
particularly in sunshine, can ever forget it ? 

In winter evenings, when the curtains are snugly 
drawn, and the howding storm shut out, and the 
firelight tinges all around with its warm ruddy 
■glow, pleasant visions of the breezy fells, and the 
great hills with their changeful lights and shadows, 
and the leafy copses running down to the edge of 
the water, recur to tlie memory. You are again 
in the swiftly gliding boat ; you lean over to gather 
the wLater-lilies, or to gaze into the clear pebbly- 
hottomed abysses of that softly yielding flood. 
Again you see mirrored in its crystal depths the 
straggling rifts of vapour, or the long rippling | 
beaches of cloud. The sweet do-nothingness oi 
the hour, its gay insouciance, or its vanished 
romance, are with you once more, and charm you 
as of old. It is with a feeling of half-sad tender- 
ness that you turn away from the mental photo- 
graph, and leaving it safe in memory's keeping, go 
back to your busy commonplace world. 

Mr Payn, in his beautiful volume entitled The 
Lalces in Sunshine (AA'indermere : J. Garnett), gives 
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houses in the vicinity of Windermere, and land for 
builtling ]uirposes is in great demand, and very 
diificult to be liad; for a dalesman, altliougli seldom 
caring a straw about the beauty of the scenery, 
is passionately attached to the little bit of land he 
has inherited from his father, and tenaciously 
determined, as he will tell you, Ho hand it forat/ 
that his son may he no worse off than he was 
himself. Unfortunately, he has no ambition to 
make him better; and the authoress of the Cot- 
tagers of Glenhurnu^ could she revisit the earth, 
might lind work enough and to spare amid the 
untidy and half-ruinous homesteads of the Lake 
country. 

Towards the southern end of the lake is Storrs 
Hall, where once upon a time a brilliant company 
were xvont to assemble, Canning, Sir Walter Scott, ' 
Wordsworth, Southey, and Christopher North. 
Intellectual Titans I A.11 that of yore awoke your 
adxniration. is here, but not one of your number 
lingers to admire ! There still are the wooded 
coombs and knolls rich in myriad shifting lights 
of beauty, the might of the silent hills, the placid 
loveliness of the romantic lake ; but ye have gone, 
and the place that knoivs you no more preaches to 
I the musing stranger an eloquent homily upon the 
transitoriness of life, and even of that fame which 
we fondly call immortal. 

There is not in all Lakeland a more picturesque 
town than Ambleside. Here, as most people know, 
is the Kuoll, the pretty little villa in which Miss 
Martin eaii spent the long tranquil autumn of her 
life. She built it for herself, and was commended 
for the wisdom of her choice by Wordsworth, who 
did not break into any poetic raptures over the 
lovely scenery ; but taking a commonplace view 
of the case, said shrewdly: ‘You have made a 
capital investment ; it will double its value in ten 
years.' He also gave her a p>iece of advice about 
her housekeeping, which had more of calculating 
frugality in it than a superficial observer would 
have expected from the poetic temperament. 

< You will have many visitors/ quoth the prudent 
hard of Lakeland. ^ You must do as we do. You 
must say to them : “ If you will have some tea 
with us, 3 ^ou are welcome ; but if you want any 
meat along with it, you must pay for it as boarders 
do.”' 

Eydal Mount, Wordsworth's home, is in the 
close vicinity of Anableside, a sanctuary which Mr 
Fayn would have closed against all pilgrims except 
those who can understand Wordsworth's works as 
well as quote them— a too severe ordeal, •which 
would well nigh make a solitude of this classic spot. 
^This intellectual winnowing-rnachine,' he says, 

^ would exclude about ninety out of a hundred of 
the well-meaning hut really inexcusable folks who 
now request admittance at that sacred. gate.' 

Opposite the principal hotel at Grasmere, upon 
the roadside that leads to the Wishing Gate, is 
the white cottage in which Wordsworth spent his 
early married life, and where He Quineey lived 
after him, and filled the little drawing-^room with 


his library of five thousand books. Here, invigo- 
rated by the mountain breezes, or absorbed in hU 
books and the beautiful sceneiy, the far-farned 
Opium-eater made a sudden descent from three 
hundred and twenty grains (eight thousand drops) 
per diem of Ms favourite drug to forty grains, and 
found himself, Mr Payii says, in the novel position 
of a man with opium to give away. 

One day when he was lounging among the J une 
roses, a tawny stranger beturbaned and travel- 
stained asked an alms of him in the Malay tongue. 
Of this half-barbarous vernacular De Quineey was 
profoundly ignorant, as indeed he was of all 
Eastern languages, the only two Asiatic words he 
knew being the Arabic word for barley, and the 
Turkish name for opium. So he tried the dusky 
suppliant with Greek, which he replied to glibly 
in Malay. The end of the strange colloquy being 
that De Quineey, divining from the stranger’s 
aspect that he also was an opium-eater, bestowed 
upon him a large cake of the precious drug ; enough^ 
he calculated, to* serve him a fortnight. The 
Malay took it, and without more ado, swallowmd 
it outright, leaving his benefactor transfixed with 
horror, staring dumbly after him as he went upon 
i his way. 

For some days aftervrards De Quineey was not 
unnaturally much exercised in mind, and very 
curious to learn from all i>asBers-by if a man with 
a turban had been found dead on the road between 
Grasmere and Whitehaven. He was not ; hut 
he might as well have been, as far as De Quineey 
was concerned; for no shade returning from the 
ghostly shores of Avernus to haunt a living foe 
ever exacted a more terrible vengeance for unin- 
tentional wrong than did the Grasmere Malay. 
For months he haunted with persistent animus 
the opium dreams of De Quineey, and was not 
exorcised until he had run the gantlet of every 
unimaginable horror, far transcending any atrocity 
of which a Malay in the ffesh could have been 
capable. 

As a matter of course, in Lakeland there is, for 
those who like it, climbing enough and to spare ; 
hut there are not a few sagacious individuals who 
have no relish for this exercise, and are ready to 
exclaim with Mr Payn ; ^ Of what use arc photo- 
graphs if they do not convey so accurate an idea 
of the locality as to save us the trouble and exertion 
of conveying ourselves thither ! For what is the 
effect of the barbarism of walking uphill until 
the human frame beconxes somewhat inured to it, 
just as it becomes inured to taking arsenic or any 
other deleterious habit ? Why, a trembling of the 
legs, excessive pain in the knee-joints, determina- 
tion of blood to the head, singing in the ears, 
inordinate perspiration, and a desperate desire for 
liquids.' Let all holiday wanderers, not being 
members of the Alpine Olub, take note of this. 
Leaving climbing to those adventurous spirits 
who love it, there is no lack of beautiful walks 
for more humble-minded pedestrians, only they 
must beware not of the dog, but of the bull These 





THE LAST OF THE HADDOm 


How did Abbot Rogerus answer these questions ? 
I Bid St Bernard aid in his hour of need this dege- 
' nerate son It is to bo feared not ; for from this 
splendid bouse — and sure never was poor Cister- 
cian more richly housed — the abbot and hi$ 
monks, obeying the monarches stern decree, went 
forth for ever. 

Hawes- watcTj a lonely seel tided lake, with no 
good inn accommodation near it, is visited by but 
few tourists, which is rather a pity, as it is one of 
the grandest of the sisterhood of meres, althoitgh 
inferior in picturesque beauty to TJilswater, of 
which ^Ir Payn says, contrasting it with Winder- 
mere, Hhat Windermere is very homelike, an? I 
makes one wish to live for ever (or even die) ir. 
one of its many pleasant dwellings ; but for gran- 
deur, it is certainly not to be compared to 
northern sister.’ 

Thus one by one the sweet smiling lakes pass 
by, the bright summer days fade away, and the 
pleasant holiday season comes to an end. The 
long shadows lengthen lovingly over Lakeland ; the 
giant hills, like sleepy Titans, nod a last fidieii ; tlic 
darkling copse wood grows shadowy and indintinct : 
the sweet suimy mere in the hollow glimmers in 
the distance ; the purple haze cree|>s up the wull- 
knowa glens, golden with happy memories ; and 
the lofty mountains we have or have not climbed, 
gloom with deeper shadows. What thanks do we 
not owe to all, lake, river, forest, and moimtain, 
for many delightful hours and pleasant memories ! 
Again would we recommend our holiday-making 


formidable quadrupeds abound or did abound; and 
to find yourself face to face in a bowery gla<le with 
a huge bellowing brute, pawing the ground, dis* 
tending Ills nostrils, glaring at you with his fierce 
red eyes, and otherwise unnecessarily exciting 
himself, is, to say the least, a Bitiiation in which 
it would bc‘. very diOicult even for a Sir Charles 


Club, or qualifying for that honour, do the Old 
Man of Coniston ; ^biit to recommend the ascent 
of such a monster is altogether,’ IJ.Ir Payn says, 
‘contrary to his principles.’ He rather recom- 
mends the ascent of Black Coomb, a sombre but 
majestic hill, from which, said W^ordsworth, 
‘there is the most extensive sea- view in Britain.’ 

Perhaps, however, 0 weary tourist, your head 
may not be of the steadiest at giddy heights, and 
it may be as well to pause in lowly but safe ob- 
scurity at its base, and there solace yourself with 
a description of its glories : 

Close to the sea, lone sen Line], 

Black Coomb his forward station keeps ; 

He breaks the waves’ tumultuous swell, 

And ponders o’er the level deeps ; 

He listens to the bugle -horn 
Where Eskdale’s lovely valley bonds ; 

Eyes Walney’s early fields of corn ; 

Sea-birds to Holker’s woods he sends. 

Beneath his feet the sunk ship rests 
In Buddoii sands, with black masts bare. 

Opposite Wallabarrow Crag is the hamlet of 
Hew held, where lived in days gone by a worthy 
clergyman, who was known hxr and near througli- 
out the little world of the Bales by the name of 
Wonderful Walker. In a worldly sense, less blest 
than he of whom the poet sings, ‘that he was 
passing rich with forty pounds a year,’ for he had 
but eighteen, he yet with the help of this slender 
income maintained and educated a family of twelve, 
and died at the age of ninety worth two thousand 
pounds ! This of course was not all saved out of 
the eighteen pounds a year. He acted as doctor, 
schoolmaster, and lawyer for Ms parishioners, and 
lent a hand besides at sheep-shearing and hay- 
harvest ; for all which diverse services he exacted 
and obtained a modest fee. 

Furness Abbey, with its vast piles of splendid 
ruins, with its lonely aisles, and roofless dormi- 
tories deserted and time-stricken, appeals to the 
gazer with a sense of beauty so full and exquisite 
in its calm decay, that content with the love- 
liness that remains, he scarcely cares to recall 
the glories that have "one hy. Dire have been 
the alternations of fate through which this 
magnificent house of Our Lady of Furness has 
passed. In the spacious building which is now , 
used as the railway hotel, Eogerus Pele, the last , 
abbot, held his state. Here he was so unwise 
as to countenance a local rising against Henry 
YIII. ; and here, when that Defender of the Faith 
had triumphed over all his enemies, he received 
from the ecclesiastical commission a list of ques- 
tions, one or two of which bothered him not a 
little. Had not he, vowed as he was to the stem 
Cistercian rule, two wives ? Had not one of his 
monks one, and another five ? — an excess of bless- 
ing which Henry perhaps wisely thought ought 
to be included in the special rights of kings only. 


friends to point their route to Ijakeland, comment 
ing say at Windermere. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDONS, 

CHAPTER XXVIIX.— COiTGRATlILATIOyS. 

I WALKED slowly back towards the cottage, taking 
myself to task for the foolish doubts and fean>; 
which had so oppressed me. How could I have 
been so disloyal as to have a moment’s doubt ? 
Philip was right ; it was not fair to him t As 
themgh the love of a man such as he wus, would 


depend upon a woman looking more or lesB 
blooming ! 

Ho doubt I had looked my very worst, standing 
there in the wood, pale and fagged and travel- 
stained, in my shabby old bonnet and mean-look- 
ing cloak ; a great contrast to Lilian, in her fresh, 
white pique dress, and with her delicately beautiiul 
colouring of eyes and hair and complexion. Oi‘ 
course it wus perfectly natural that he should b(; 
sorry to see me looking so worn and faded ; all 
the more sorry because he loved me. Should not 
I have felt pained to see him looking in any way 
worse than I had expected to see him ; and so 
forth ; until I had argued myself into a state of 
perfect content again, quite convinced that I was 
the happiest of women. 
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^ Yes, dear, he is ^ood beginning at last to find 
it pleasant to talk about him. 

‘ The idea of your having such a lover hidden up 
in your thoughts all the time we were worrying 
your life out with our troubles ! How could you 
have so much patience and sympathy vrith us— 
with me ?’ 

^ Perhaps, Lilian, for the very reason that he ms 
hidden up in my thoughts.’ 

' Wcdi, perhaps it was : yes ; I can xmderstand 
that, Mary ; ’ adding with a little sigh,^ and I 
think I can guess now why you did not like talk- 
ing about your happiness to me, dear kind sister 
that you arc P 

^ I am glad that you like Philip, Lilian.’ 

^ Like him i Of course I do ; though there is 
not much credit in liking one so nice as he is, I 
suppose. He knows hoxv to pay compliments too. 
Do yon know he paid me such a nice one, Mary ? 
He said that I reminded him of you, and that he 
could trace the influence of your mind upon mine. 
I stupidly all the while never guessing the truth ! 
The idea of your having been engaged for ten 
years, and once so nearly married, without your 
sister knowing anything about it! ’ 

Afterwards there were dear old Mrs Tipper’s 
congratulations to listen to. But although^ she 
was quite as ready fis Lilian to say kind things, 
and evidently wished to make me understand that 
she was pleased for my sake, there was the shadow 
of a regret in her eyes, and I thought I knew the 
reason why. 

Pleasant as it all wns, it xvas even pleasanter to 
be once more alone with my thoughts. I sat by 
the open windo\r half through the summer night, 
my elbows on the sill and my chin in my hand.s, 
trying to get xised to my happiness. ‘ Tired 
nature sunk into repose, scarce told of life;’ but a 
light breath of sound— the faint twitter of a bird— 
the whispering of the air amongst the roses cluster- 
ing round the window — or the soft rustle of a leaf, 
seemed to hint that it w'as dreaming musically, as 
befitte<l a world watched over by the ^ silent senti- 
nels of the night.’ It was early dawn before I was 
sufficiently .sobered to betake myself to bed and 
attempt to sleep. 

When at length sleep came, it was no love- 
visions which visited me, only a miserable distor- 
tion of what had taken place, as though some evil 
spirit “were mocking ray hopes. I rose pale and 
unre freshed. The bloouiing process had certainly 
not commenced yet, I jestingly informed myself, 
as I tried to smile at the lieavy lack-lustre eyes 
and white face which my glass reflected. I could 
afford no more star-gazing; requiring all the pro- 
verbial beauty-sleep> I was able to compass. But I 
made the best of myself ; and in my pretty fresh 
morning-dress xvas, I flattered myself, somewhat 
brighter and pleasanter to look upon than I had 
been the night before. Lilian came in before I 
had quite finished, to ‘ see after me,’ she said, with 
a tender greeting, 

‘ To begin with ; I will not have that beautiful 
throat so muffled up ; and I will have a bow in 
your hair and this flower in your dress. How 
don’t be olastreperous. Where is the use of being 
a sister, if I may not have such little privileges 
as this, I should like to know! ’ busily putting a 
little touch here and a little touch there to my 
toilet, 

‘Yes; that is certainly better — ^now you look 


Idssable, my dear ; ’ with a gay little laugh at my 
consciousness. ^ It shews beautifully now ! ’ 

‘What shews, goosyP 

‘ The love and happiness, and all the rest of it, 
child. Only look like that when he comes in, and 
I shall be quite satisfied. And remember, Mary, 
not that mean old bonnet again — not for the 
world! Did yon order a new and fashionable one 
as I bade you, madam ? ’ 

I murmured something about a new bonnet 
being on its way, but could not speak positively 
as to its pleasing her. 

‘If you have ordered another old-fflshionecl-look- 
ing thing, it wdll have to be taken back to the place 
from whence it came ; that’s all, my dear. And 
until it comes, you must, xvear your garden-hat ; 
it is twenty times more becoming than tliat old 
do wdv thing of a bonnet ; and I have been up 
since ‘'five o’clock, if you please,^ making it pretty 
with new ribbon and a few poppies.’ 

‘ Dear Lilian— sister ! ’ 

‘Tears ! Good gracious, Mary, what are you 
thinking of? Pray, consider yonr nose ; pray, do 
not spoil the eflect! Yes; that’s better; that 
will do, my dear;’ with a grave little nod of 
approval, as I broke into a smile again. 

It certainly was rather amusing. To judge by 
her tone, and without looking at her, she might 
have been supposed to be an elder sister admon- 
ishing and encouraging a shy young girl. Ah 
me ! ‘'the diffidence I felt arose from a very dilFer- 
ent cause, and was of a very diflerent kind from 
the diffidence of a young girl It was nevertheless 
very delightful to have her hovering about me 
thus; her love so palpable in every word, and 
look, and tone. It was doubly precious to me 
just now; and perhaps she guessed that it was. 
By the time we were summoned to breakfast, she 
had .succeeded in chasing away some of my morbid 
fancies ; and she did not allow me to fall back 
again, keeping up a constant patter of merry 
speeches ; at which her aunt and I were forced to 
smile. 

Whether Lilian was beginning to see deeper 
into my mind than she had heretofore clone, I 
know not ; but one thing was evident : she could 
see the kind of treatment I required, and talked 
no sentiment. Mrs Tipper looked a little surprised 
at her unwonted gaiety, but very agreeably sur- 
prised. Lilian never appeared to greater advantage 
than in these playful moods. 

‘ Of course you and I must be considerate when 
Mr Dallas is here, aunty; in the w'ay of finding 
our presence required elsewhere, and making occa- 
sional discreet little disappearances, you know.’ 

‘ Nonsense 1 as though I woulcl allow such a 
thing ! ’ I replied laughingly. 

‘ And as though such an experienced person as 
I did not know the right and proper thing to do ! ’ 
She could even jest about her experience. 

‘Then I mean to shew you that the most 
experienced people may sometimes err in their 
notions as to what is right and proper,’ I rejoined 
lightly. 

But xvlien, just as we had flnished breakfast, 
Lilian descriecl Philip coming down the lane, she 
ran off with a gay look over her shoulder at me. 
Mrs Tipper was already in the kitchen, in 
solemn consultation with Becky over the contents 
of the larder, intent upon making Philip an 
honoured guest. Of course I very quickly had 
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Lilian in with ns, and allowed no more discreet 
disappearances. Indeed in the first moments of 
iny happiness it was sufficient to me to feel 
tliafc Philip was present. There was even a kind 
of relief in having Lilian with us ; and he soon 
found that anything which interested him and 
me might be freely discussed in her presence. 

It was a glorious morning, and we betook our- 
selves to the ^ drawing-room.’ The windows were 
liung wide ; and it was delightful to look from the 
cool shaded room to the lovely scene beyond, 
bathed in sunshine, the shadows of the light fleecy 
clouds sailing in the bright blue sky cliasing each 
other up the hillside ; whilst an occasional sound, 
the few-and-ffir-bfatween strokes of the blacksmith’s 
hammer, or the laugh of a child at play, floated 
lazily towards iis from the village ; even the pro- 
verbially busy bee seemed to hum drowsily in the 
perfume-laden air. 

We agreed that it was a morning expressly, 
intended to be spent in the half-idle wholly enjoy- 
able way we spent it : renewing acquaintance 
with bits from our favourite authors, trying scraps 
of songs, &c., Lilian now accompanying him, and 
now me. Then there were our sketches to be 
examined and criticised^ — have I said Philip w'as 
no mean artist ? — and our studies to be talked over, 
wdiich brought us to Eobert Wentworth. 

! I had already made Philip acquainted with him, 
so fill' as it could be clone by letter, and unfortu- 
nately, as I now felt it to be, 1 had given more than 
one hint of my hopes and expectations respecting 
Lilian and Eobert Wentworth. It was therefore 
natural enough that Philip should watch her a 
little curiously wffien the others name was men- 
tioned. 

^ He must be a fine fellow 1 ’ heartily said Philip, 
when Lilian quoted some remark of Eobert 
Wentworth’s. 

Hie is good,’ simply replied Lilian. 'Not very ; 
fme, but good.’ 

'If you interpret what I say so very literally as 
all that, I shall have to be very careful in the 
choice of my words, Miss Maitland,’ laughed 
Phili]). 

' I do not w'ant you to be disappointed in Mm, 
even at first ; and he is plain, and rather old.’ 

Plain, and rather old 1 That was not Eobert 
Wentworth to me; but I recollected that I was 
not a girl between seventeen and eighteen, and 
made no comment. 

Lilian looked flushed and nervous as she slipped 
her hand into mine, and went on in a low grave 
voice to him; 'Could not Mary’s sister be — 
Lilian ? ’ 

He bowmcl low, with a murmured word or two 
about his appreciation of the privilege;, and 
seeing that her face was still shadowed by the 
recoliection which his use of her mother’s name 
had called up, he presently contrived to lead to 
less embarrassing subjects. 

After early dinner — Philip had begged that no 
difierence should be made in the hour on his 
account*— we went into the wmods, to pass the 
afternoon under the grand old trees ; taking with 
us books, needlework, sketching materials, and 
what not, with the persuasion that we did not 
mean to be wholly idle. Philip . said that it was 
done for the purpose of impressing him with due 
reverence for our talents ; but declared that it was 
only idle people who could not enjoy being idle. 

to-;''--- 


He spread all tlie aids and' appliances pictu- 
resquely about us. 

' There ; that ought to do, I think. The most 
conscientious of workers ought to be satisfied with 
that — no one would venture'" to call you idle now V 
he ejaculated, throwing himself on to the turf 
beside us, his hands clasped at the back of his 
head and his gray eyes full of fun and mischief. 

'The idea of your thinking you will have 
nothing to do but ■watch us f’ said Lilian. 'We 
shall want lots of help ; shall we not, Mary ? water 

fetched, and pencils cut, and ’ 

'No, no ; I arn sure you are above that sort of 
thing. Isn’t it becoming the fashion for ladies to 
be independent ? ’ — persuasively. 

'We are old-fashioned, and like to be waited 
upon.’ 

He laughed. 'I should like to be useful, of 
course. But wouldn’t you find me useful to point 
a moral ? Suppose you were to illustrate the evils 
of laziness, for instance, and make me the example ; 
eh, Mary ? ’-—tossing a bit of twig on to my work. 
'As though I would encourage you that way 1 ’ 
'Shew that dimple again, if you please, Miss 
Haddon I ’ 

' You absurd person !’ 

'Thank you.’ 

' I feel an inclination to be discreet coming on,’ 
whispered Lilian. 

' Eepress it at once,’ I replied very decidedly. 

! Ah, what pleasant nonsense it was I The woods 
I rang out with many a merry laugh at our quips 
I and cranks and gay hadinago that afternoon. 

I Philip affirmed that our lives had been too sombre 
and severe, and that he had only arrived just in 
time to rescue us from becoming 'superior ’ women. 
The brightening-iip process devolved upon him. 
We could not deny that he had the poiver. Lilian 
altogether got rid of her sh}mes3, and was almost 
as frank and outspoken with him as with me. 
She gaily claimed to be considered his sister by- 
and-by; and drew an amusing picture of herself . 
in the future as a model old maid. ' Not prim 
and proper, you knoAV — no, indeed ; I intend to 
be a nice little round woman, to go about loving 
and comforting people.’ 

Philip confessed that he did not greatly affect 
old maids, btit gravely opined that being round 
might make a difference. 

I defended them as a 'worshipful body/ round 
or square ; though I did not believe that Lilian 
Avould be allowed to be of the guild. 

Lilian thought she would use her own judgment 
about it; but I recommended her asking Mr 
Wyatt’s advice. At which I was pelted witli bits 
of grass. 

And so passed the hours away until Becky came 
to summon us to tea. She gazed so long and so 
curiously at Philip, who happened to be talking to 
Lilian whilst she gave Mrs Tipper’s message, that 
I touched his arm and explained in a little aside 
that this was the Becky I had told him about, and 
that Becky’s good opinion -was worth something. 

. 0 yes ; he had not forgotten ; she was my 
protegee, he replied ; going on to address himself 
to her, asking her whether she approved of Iiis 
coming to take me away by-and-by. 

Perhaps it was his jesting manner which she 
could not understand ; perhaps it was some defect 
in herself— whatever might be the cause, I saw 
that Becky was not so much impressed in his 

to--'- 
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i favour as the others had been. Her quiet decided 
j ‘ Ko, sir r highly amused him, 

I ‘ Not if Miss tiaddoii wishes to be taJcen away, 

Becky V 

But he could not get her to say any more, 
Vi^lien he asked for reasons, she only shook her 
i;ead, turning her eyes from him to me. 

He tried banter. understood that Miss 

I } la.-ldon %vas a favourite of yours, Becky/ 
j She did not appear to be at all anxious to defend 
J herself to liirn, and she knew^ that it was not 
I necessary to me. She stood aside for us to pass 
I without a word ; though I saw she eyed him 
■; steadily the while. Moreover, I found Becky a 
I little cross-grained, when later I made occasion to 
ask wluit she thought of Mr Dallas. ‘ He is not so 
f nice-looking as Mr Wentworth, Miss, to my mind,' 
! was ail she would say; and as I knew that those 
whom Becky liked were always good-looking, and 
those wdiom she did not affect were plain, I could 
•iraw my own conclusions. I w^as foolish enough 
I to be a little annoyed, replying somewhat sharply: 
j ‘ If you do not like Mr Dallas, you yourself, and 
I not he, win be to blame for it, Becky/ 

* ^Yery well, Miss/ 

[ I Something in the expression of her eyes as she 
I turned away made me add : ‘ Do not you think 

I you ought to be inclined a little favourably 
towanls the gentleman I am going to marry, 
j Becky r 

I j es, Miss ; I know I ought in a low faltering 
1 1 voice. And that was all I got out of Becky. 


RUSSIA AND HEE PEOPLE. 

A SKETCH, 

i j 'fHE outbreak of war in the east of Europe has 
p directed the attention of the English people to 

I i'lussiu, with a pretty generally expressed desire to 
become more acquainted with a country which 
Ttiay be destined in the future to play a greater 
I part than it has yet done in the history of the 
“ ! world. This djsire is a commendable one, for 
’vhen two nations shew a mutual longing to 
( j become better known to each other, the risk of 
^ quarrediing is eventually reduced to a minimum, 
and as in the case of England and France, a free, ; 
hearty, and unchecked intercourse removes in a 
wonderfully short time whole ages of prejudice and 
ill- will.'" . ■■■ 

Russia is, liowever, a difficult country to become 
acquainted with, for the traveller finds himself in 
an unfamiliar land, peopled by a race of whose 
thoughts and feelings he knows as little as he does 
of their language ; and the information he receh’-es 
from the persons he questions is either meagre or 
UBtrastwoTthy. 

Her police regulations are vexatious ; and on 
entering an hotel the traveller is bound, under 
awkward penalties, to give an exhaustive account 
of himself in a book kept for the purpose, and not 
only to enter into intimate relations with the 
authorities, but to have his mind made up as to 
liis plans, and to purchase a immis de s^mtr or de 
Toyaqe for a certain number of days ; and this 
leave must not l>e exceeded without an authorita- 
tive extension of it, 

j The travelling arrangements for . those who 
: 


choose to use rail or steamer are pleasant, if one 
does not object to a rather oppressive atmosphere 
in the carriages, for during tlie greater part of the 
year the Eussiau’s chief idea is to protect himself 
against the inclement cliniate; and as he keeps 
the windows and doors of the public conveyances’ 
henneticaily closed, involuntary contact with 
him becomes axndliing but agreeable. But if the 
traveller wishes to gain an intimate acquaintance 
with Russia, and to see what is the real life of the 
people apart from towns and highways, he must be 
prepared to take many a long and tedious journey 
in a kind of lumbering cradle on wheels, or 
peasant's springless cart; for in some vehicle of 
this kind he will have to be bumped and jolted 
the livelong day, plagued with dust and heat in 
the summer, and in winter liable to frost-bite and 
snow-blindness ; wffiiie he will probably be unable 
to get any food beyond what he carries with him 
except black bread, pickled cucumbers, and some- 
times eggs. He will also have to sleep at night in 
fusty rooms, which are often without beds, and 
are almost invariably teeming with insects. 

The northern portion of Russia consists cliieiiy 
of forest-land and morass, plentifully supplied with 
water, and broken up by numerous patches of cul- 
tivation ; and the villages are generally composed 
of gray huts built on each side" of a straight road 
which at times becomes a river of mud. 

The big white church %vith its fine pear-shaped 
cupolas rising out of a bright green roof ; the 
meadow in the foreground, through which mean- 
ders a sluggish stream ; the whitewashed manor- 
house, with a verandah in front, standing on a bit 
of rising ground, and half concealed by a cluster of 
old rich-coloured pines : none of these details are 
beautiful in themselves, but all combine to form a 
very pleasant picture when seen from, a distance, 
especially in the soft evening twilight. Every 
I little household in these villages is a kind of 
primitive labour association, the members of which 
have all things in. common, and submit to the 
arbitrary will of the Kbosain or head of the 
' family ; while the wife of the Russian peasant is 
a very iinro mantle style of female, with very little 
sentiment in lier otlierwise kindly nature ; but she 
manages to bring up her children on what is the 
veriest pittance of a wage, in a niianiiGr that would 
do credit to many better situated English peasant- 
women. In the north-eastern provinces of Russia 
the peasant has an exti-emely hard fight to main- 
tain against the hostile forces of Nature, his field- 
labour sometimes resulting in no gain at all He 
makes a living in various ways ; and for whole 
days he wanders through the trackless forests in 
search of game ; or he spends a month away from 
his home, fishing in some distant lake ; or else 
devotes the summer to deep-sea fishing, bringing 
home, if lie is lucky and frugal, enough money to 
tide him and his family over the ■winter. 

In the excellent work, ^ Russia, by D. IMac- 
kenzie Wallace, M.A., 1877/ from which we derive 
many of our facts, the author presents us with a 
Mamily budget,’ which will give a good idea of 
the expenditure of a peasant household in the far 
north. Its income during a tolerably prosperous 
year was L.i2, bs., chiefly obtained from the sale 
of game and fish. The expenditure was L.7, spent 
on ryemeal (2240 pounds), to supply the deficit 
of the harvest ; L.3 on clothes, tackle, and ammu- 
nition; and L.2, 5s. paid in taxes. 
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be tbe essential characteristic of Eussian provincial 
life. 

We come now to the nobles of Biissia, of whom, 
there is a very considerable number ; but very 
small value is attached to a mere title, and there 
are hundreds of princes and princesses who 
have not the right to appear at court, and^ who 
' would not be admitted into what is called in St 
, Petersburg La Societe, or for the matter of that, 
into refined society in any country. Por instance, 
not long ago a certain Prince Erapotkiii gained 
his living as a cabman in the "Russian capital.. 
The only genuine Russian title is Knyaz, which is 
commonly translated ‘ Prince.’ The bearers of this 
title are the descendants of Rurilc, of the Lithu- 
anian Ghedimin, of the Tartar chiefs who were 
officially recognised by the czars, and o! fourteen 
families who adopted^ it by imperial command 
during the last two centuries. Peter the Great 
introduced the foreign titles of Count and Baron, 
he and his successors conferring the title of count 
on sixty-seven families, and of baron on ten. Of 
the noble families, very few are rich, and none of 
them possess a shadow of political influence. 

There are more tliaii a liiindred thousand landed 
proprietors in Russia, but it must not be inferred 
from this that they are equal in point ^ of wealth 
to our landed gentry at home. Such is very far 
from being the case, for many of them are in a 
state of poverty, the wealthy ones not exceed- 
ing four thousand in number. This latter clas.s 
includes two distinct schools of landowners, so to 
speak ; those of the old school being described as 
^ contented, good-natured, hospitable, but indolent, 
apathetic, and dull p wdiile those of the later are 
a roystering boisterous set, fond of drinking and 
dissipation, and possessing a morbid passion for 
sport of all kinds, however demoralising or de- 
grading it may be. 

All travellers in Russia, from Dr Clarke down- 
wards, have been astonished, and not a little dis- 
gusted with the depravity of official life. The 
taking of bribes by persons in authority seems to 
be universal, and has been represented as arising 
in some measure from the inadequacy of salaries. 
From whatever cause, this forms a blot on Russian 
society, and which we hope may disappear with 
the ^srogress of education and intelligence. 

In Russia, it is somewhat satisfactory to learn, 
Mohammedans and Christians get on very well 
together, and not only help each other, but take 
it in turns to be at the head of their several 
communes. This shews that under a tolerably 
good government the two races may enjoy a great 
amount of good-fellowship and freedom, without 
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ence paiil to his sovereignty might he rudely 
shaken. 

The saddest sight in Russia to a traveller is the 
manner in which civil prisoners are treated. It is 
a connuon spectacle to see three or four hundred 
X^oor wietclies on their way to Siberia under a 
i!iilitary escort ; for most of them are chained 
togtithcr in couples, while the women and children 
wiio have elected to share their bread-winners' lot 
liaY<‘ also to submit to be treated as criminals. 
Poorly clad, and apx>arently half starved, the wonder 
is that any of the party should ever survive the 
dreadful journejn A Russian criminal condemned 
to exile *is sent away with very little ceremony; 
but when an olhcor 'of the army or other person 
of note lias been sentenced to banisliineiit for life, 
he is dressed in full uniform, and led to a scaffold 
in some public place. In the presence of the crowd 
he is made to kneel while his epaulets and decora- 
tions are torn from his coat and his sword broken 
over his head. He is declared legally dead; his 
estates are confiscated, and his wife can consider 
herself a widow if she so chooses. From the 
scaifold he starts on his journey for Siberia. Plis 
wife and children, sisters or mother, can follow 
or accompany him if they choose, but only on con- 
dition that they share his exile. 

Mr Arnold in his book entitled Through Persia 
hy Oaramn, relates how, when passing through 
Russia, he saw a X3arty of prisoners embarked on 
board a steamer on the river Volga. They were 
positively caged amid-ships, so that every part 
of the interior could be seen, just as in the iion- 
lioiises of the Zoological Gardens, with this differ- 
ence — that in the case of the prisoners there 
was no overhanging roof to prevent rain or sun- 
shine from piomdng in upon their wretchedness. 
At the back of the cage there was a kdr common 
to all, without distinction of sex or age. And 
when all were secured, including the guiltless 
j women and children, fights occurred for the places 
I least exposed to the east wind. This is a system 
I which must surely fade away beneath that jiublic 
I opinion which is fast becoming too strong for even 
: autoeratio monarclis to despise ; for we are told 
that the emancipation of the Russian serfs has 
made a vast legal, social, and material improve- 
ment in the lower orders of the people ; and it 
is to the people that the world will look for that 
much-needed reform, which will enable Russia, 
perhaps at no distant clay, to take an honourable 
place amongst civilised nations. 

An anecdote is related by Mr Wallace, Who, 
upon one occasion wlien travelling on the great 
plain which stretches from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, observed on the map the name Shotland- 
shmja Koloniya (Scotch colony). Being curious to 
ascertain why a village was so called, he made a 
pilgrimage thither and made inquiry. No one 
could tell him ; but at last he was advised to 
ask an old Circassian, who was supposed to be 
learned in local antiquities. To this man he 
put a question in the Russian tongue, explaining 
that he was a Scotchman, and hoped to be able to 
find a fellow-countryman in the village ; wdiere- 
Tipon the old Circassian replied in broad Scotch : 

^ Why, man, I 'm a Scotchman tool' He explained, 
however, ^ that he was only a ^ Circassian Scotch- 
man,' being a native of the Caucasus; and as a 
child, had been purchased and brought up by the 
Scotch missionaries, who were then patronised by 


Alexander I., but w’ere suppressed in the year 18J15 
by Nicholas. 

Those of our readers who may wish for detailed 
information as to the general condition of Russia 
and her people, may safely be referred to Mr 
Wallace’s interesting work. 


THE DUKE'S PIPER: 

A STORY OF THE WEST HIGHLAXDS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS,— CHAPTER I. 

It was an unfortunate business— most unfortunate ; 
for the Duke’s piper and the Duke's game-keeper 
were the best of friends ; they never met at the 
Glengolly clachan but they had their ‘ glass ’ to- 
gether ; nay, when friends met, such as they — 
and it was astonishing how often accident led the 
steps of both men to the smoky chimney-cheek of 
Betty MacDonald's clachan — the glass had to pass 
to and fro jjretty often before the men j)arted. 
And as Betty knew full well that J ohn Cameron 
the piper, and Donald 2>IacTavish the game- 
i keepei’, her best customers all the year round, 
were critics upon w^hom no adulterated or diluted 
fluid could impose, Betty was careful that to them 
at -least nothing but the best of whisky and 
stoup-measures— erring, if they erred at all, on 
the roomy side — should be served. The natural 
result of such comxDanioiiship and mutual con- 
sumption of frequent gills was that John loved 
Donald Mike a vera brither;' while Donald fre- 
quently assured John, as they stumbled over the 
moor together in the gloaming, or more often 
when the horned moon was high, that not one of 
his own eight brothers was to be mentioned in the 
same breath with John — as regarded his, the game- 
keeper’s, emotions towards him. 

'What then were Betty's feelings, late one un- 
lucky autumn evening on her return from the 
byre, where she had gone to milk her solitary cow, 
to find the two friends in the midst of a hot argu- 
ment, loiid-moutlied both, and looking at each 
other across the table, on which stood the almost 
empty measure and glasses, with expressions on 
their honest gnarled faces that could hardly by 
any interpretation be termed mild ? And this 
before a third guest too, a hairy-visaged gentleman 
whom Betty reckoned half-daft, seeing that he . 
had spent the last three weeks ‘ sj>lashiii' a bit o’ 
auld canvas -wi' jaaint, and ca’ed it Ben Sluaigh,' 
but to whom it nevertheless behoved her to be 
polite, taking into account the liberal rent he paid 
' for her best room. The gentleman sat in his 

■ chair with a tumbler of whisky-aiid-water before 

■ him, taking little part in the discussion, but smok- 
ing diligently with a broad grin, as Betty noted in- 
dignantly as she went ^ ben ' with her knitting, sorry 
to hear the voices of the disputants waxing louder 
and louder. Betty had a feminine dislike of argu- 
ment; arguments in the clachan were generally 
the prelude to blows. Her idea of a ^good crack' 
admitted only of varying shades, not differences of 
opinion, softened by frequent application to the 
bottle — a good story being not one whit the less 
welcome because oft-told. But here were John 
and Donald glaring at each other with knit brows, 
and John, who could never brook contradiction, 
bringing his massive fist down on the table so 
that the stoup-ineasiire and glasses swayed. 


A 


I 


‘Ye're wrang, Toiiald^ I tell ye agala ye’re 
wrang — it toas$ biied I ’ 

The game-keeper thus addressed, only shook Ms 
bald head slowly from side to side, remarking 
after a pause, with a smile of superior knowledge 
that seemed to fan the flame of his friend's anger: 
‘Na, John, na : it iss nefer biied.’ 

‘ But it iss biied, and iss aye biied, I ’m telling 
ye, and biied in sweet milk too. — 1 ’in not like 
some folk, sir/ said the piper, turning to address 
the stranger in the arm-chair, ‘that talk a lot o’ 
nonsense apoot what they ken naething apoot.’ 

‘ Whether his oil- cake was boiled or not boiled/ 
said the stranger, ‘the bull is as fine an animal 
as I have seen in the Highlands; though I was 
not sorry, as I sketched him, to have the stream ^ 
and a good steep bank between us.’ | 

‘ISToo, Jolm, you are trying to impose on the 
ignorance o’ the shentleman ; that iss what ye 
are trying to do, John, and that iss no like ye. 
It iss verra pad to let the English shentleman go 
away, and it iss savages that he ’ll pe thinkin’ we 
are in the Hielants, to pe feeding oor young bulls’ 
(pronounced bills) ‘wi biied oil-cake, as if oor 
young bulls needet oil-cake when they hef cood 
green grass and plenty ; or allooin’ they do need it, 
to hef it biied, and them wd’ teeth that if they 
wanted wad crack whinstanes. Oh, but it iss a 
fine joke to hear ye talk o’ biied oil-cake, John 
Cameron ! ’ 

‘I’m telling ye, ye’re wrang/ said the piper 
hotly; ‘and it iss nonsense ye’re talking apoot, 
Tonald MacTavish ! — Though, sir/ again appealing 
to the stranger’s intelligence, ‘it iss not muckle 
that a game-keeper can ken apoot the rearing o’ 
young bulls ; they can tell a grouse from a part- 
ridge in a stubble-field on a dark nicht, I ’ll alloo 
that/ in a tone implying that he conceded the 
utraost ; ‘ but the rearing o’ young bulls iss oot o’ 
their line ; and for a man that has nefer peen oot 
o’ his ain county from the tay he wass born till 
the tay o’ his death, to teach anither man wha has 
peen roond the whole world moreofer wi’ his 

Grace the Teuk — to tell him apoot savages ’ 

‘I alloo/ interrupted Donald with a friendly 
wave of the hand, having filled and emptied a 
glass while John was spealcing — ‘I alloo that there 
iss no petter piper in the county— no, nor in the 
whole Hielants moreofer, than yoursel’, John • 
Cameron ; and it iss the Teuk himself I hef heard 
say as muckle many ’s the time that ; and prood 
I hef peen to hear it ; and I hope it iss to this 
shentleman and me that ye will pe giving a tune 
afore we jjairt the nicht ; but I canna alloo that 
ye are petter acquaint wT the subject on hand. 
And ye can ask Sandy the Deuk’s grieve yoursel’ 
apoot it, and he wass in the byre when the bull 

was called, and he will’ 

/ Teflie a tune ye ’ll get from me this nicht ; and 
it iss a obstinate mule ye are, Tonald MacTavish, 
and always vrass; and as for Sandy MacIntyre, 
the Teuk’s grieve, it iss all the parish that kens 
him for a foolish ignorant liar !’ 

The two men pushed their respective chairs a 
foot or so^ farther apart, and looked at each other 
in no amiable mood. John the piper was a tall 
thin Celt with fiery eyes, that flamed out from a 
mass of tangled hair as brown as heather, covering 
a low square brow ; he was of a much more 
inflammable temperament than his friend, whose 
high cheek-bones, wide surly mouth, and cheeks 

—I ' " 


that seemed to have gathered black forests of hair 
at the expense of his crown, which %vas of the 
shiny bald order, indicated a vein of Saxon blood 
in some progenitor, although his accent and fluency 
in Gaelic proved that he w'as a native of the west. 
Under the chair of the piper, Fingal the piper’s 
collie, almost as excitable as his master, lay asleep ; 
and in a corner by the game-keeper’s gun, Jet, 
Donald’s placid pointer, lay stretched at full length. 
Betty laid down her knitting in some trepidation 
when the argument reached this point, and came 
I in to see if she could not pour oil on the 
! troubled waters. She found the piper on his feet 
wdth his bagpipes under his arm, evidently much 
offended, looking about in the dark ibr his 
bonnet. 

‘ It iss anither gless o’ wliusky ye ’ll pe taking 
now, Mr Cameron, pefore ye tak’ the road this 
canid nicht?’ 

‘ And it iss verra pad wdiusky ye hef peen giving 
us the nicht, Mrs MacTonald, eneuch to tak’ the 
temper away from any man/ said the piper in 
his severest tones. 

‘And ye are quite riclit there, Mr Cameron/ 
said Betty timidly, wdlling to appease her guest 
at the expense of' her own reputation ; ‘ and it 
iss myself that iss glad ye mentioned it, for I had 
to offer ye some o’ the Cawm’lton-still the nicht, 
cass the gentry wdien they wass on the moor 
yesterday shooting took every drop o’ the rale 
heather- w'at ter away in their flasks, and left no a 
drop wi’ me. But 1 ’m sure, Mr Cameron, ye ’ll no 
pe so angry wi’ me as that comes to as to go away 
angry like that/ 

‘The whusky iss cood eneuch, if taken wi’ a 
thankful spirit, Mrs MacTonald,’ said Mr Mac- 
Tavish. ‘ But when a man iss prood and stuck-up 
cass he has travellet at the heels o’ his betters — 
but the Teuk’s dog has done as muckle — while his 
own neibors have bided at home, he thinks maype 
that naepody kens the tifterence atween a reel and 
a hornpipe but himself! Gif me another gless, 
Mrs MacTonald, — Cood-nicht, John ; I drink to 
your petter manners.’ 

John was at the door, having found his bonnet, 
but came back to say, shaking his fist in Donald’s 
face : ‘ It iss an ignorant prate ye are, Tonald 
MacTavish, and I scorn to pit my fingers upon ye ; 
but nae doot ye’ll want me to bring my pipes to 
the clachan anither nicht ; and nae doot your son 
Angus -will pe wanting me to learn him to play 
the pipes too ; and nae doot, when lie comes for 
that purpose, he will look to have his crack wB 
Maggie 1 Ye will live, Tonald, my man, to ken it 
wass an ill nicht when ye thocht fit to drink to 
my petter manners I’ 

With which flourish, wound up by an emphatic 
and defiant snap of the piper’s fore-finger and 
thumb in close proximity to the nose of the calmer 
game-keeper, the piper marched with what dignity 
he could muster, seeing that he carried half a pint 
of fierce whisky beneath his belt, from the clachan 
to the pathway across the moor, homewards ; and 
so absorbed was he in cherishing his anger, that 
he would not indulge himself on his solitary way 
with one of his favourite Jacobite lilts, lest the 
sound of the pipes might charm away his wrath. 
And his collie Fingal followed sadly at his 
heels. 

The game-keeper sat ior only a short time after 
his friend was gone ; he gave utterance to a low hard 
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laugh as the piper disappeared, and, then relapsed 
into sulky silence. Presently he said, rising to 
leave : * I VI petter pay ye for my share o' the 
wbiisky, Mrs 3IacToiiald.' 

j ; that can remain. Ye will pe here the day 

; after to-morrow or so, I daresay, to make it np.' 
j ^ Take the money/ said Mr MacTavish firmly ; 

1 * he will peg pardon pefore I drink another 
i drop in his company.' 

I ^ A bad job ! ^ said poor Betty, with tears in 
i her eyes, as she slowly counted out to him tlie 
j change. 

I On the afternoon of the same day, Sfaggie 
Cameron the piper's daughter was in her father's 
dairy busily at work. The piper’s cottage and 
small farm-steading stood white and solitary at the 
moutli of Glen Heath, barely half a mile from 
Inversnow. The score of sheep that strayed about 
the glen with the red mark J. C, branded on^ their 
woolly sides belonged to the piper ; so also did the 
three or four cows that stood cooling their feet in 
the heat of the day, in the peat-brown burn that 
coursed through the heart of the glen past the 
piper's fields and garden, to the loch. He was 
in a moderate way a prosperous man, and after 
the manner of men conscious of a bigger balance 
than their neighbours at the local bank, he thought 
he had a right to dogmatise on occasions. Folks 
who knew the piper knew that whoever ultimately 
^Yas lucky enough to vrin the hand of his only 
I daughter ^faggie, would not take her dowerless ; 

and ^ that the 'dower would be something by no 
i means to be sneezed at, was evident when the 
Inversnow intellect began to reckon on its finger- 
ends the various sources of the piper's income. 
There was first and foremost the farm ; the piper's 
crops were ever the earliest and the heaviest ; his 
mutton was always prime, and the piper knew 
w^ell when and to Vhat market to send. Nor on 
the Duke's whole estate were better turnips grown. 
Then what milk was to be compared to that which ' 
came from the piper's byre j and as for the piper’s 
blitter — eburned by Maggie's own pretty hands— 
why, better butter was not to be had in or out of 
the parish for love or money. Besides which, 
the juper’s white cottage, built on the slope facing 
the loch on one side arid looking towards the 
glen on the other, within a few minutes' walk of 
the best scenery, the best sbooting, and the best 
fishing in South-western Scotland, fetched — ^well, 
Inversnow did not know how much per month. Let 
to the ‘ gentry ' during spring, summer, and autumn 
of every year, it was in itself another tap of gold 
flowing' into the piper’s pockets. 

For several months in each year the Duke enter- 
tained guests at Inversnow Castle ; and it was the 
piper’s duty, as it was his pleasure, to march daily 
(Sundays excepted, and he grudged Sundays) for 
two hours to and fro in the hall of the castle while 
the Duke and his guests dined, the sonorous bag- 
pipes discoursing appetising and digestatory music ; 
aiiil he was Indeed a mean or thoughtless guest 
who departed without remembering the piper in 
some shape tangible to the piper. Dearly he loved 
his money. Nor was he a man likely to let money 
readily slip from his grasp when he once fingered 
it, and no man in Inversnow was more fertile in 
resources for adding to his, store. But dearly as 
he loved gold, dearly as he loved his sheep, his 
cattle, and horses, his dram and his bagpipes, his 


one primary treasure w'as his winsome daughter 
Maggie. Eoiigh he might be, but beneath the 
hard shell was a true human heart that beat 
warmly and tenderly towards her. 

Maggie stood, as has been said, busily at work 
on the clean paved floor of the dairy, her bur- 
nished milk-pans full of creamy richness, arranged 
on slicdves along the walls. The dairy was cool 
and shady, and the sweet fragrance of the fresh 
milk mingled sweetly with odour of late honey- 
suckles and fuchsias clambering in at the ■window. 
Between the leaves of honeysuckle there was to 
be seen from the window, far oil’ across the sloping 
fields, a peep of the loch, the blue sky, and the 
heather-clad lulls in the distance. The door was 
open, and the afternoon light fell upon no more 
pleasant sight than the bright shapely Highland 
lassie, whose sleeves w^ere tucked up to the elbow, 
her dress pinned behind, while her hands were 
deftly shaping butter wdtii the aid of a pair of 
wooden ^ clatters ' into tempting rounded pats, 
each pat being dropped, by a quick grace fill turn 
of her skill'ul hands, into a dish of clear spring- 
water beside her. Maggie hummed in a sweet 
low treble as she worked, an old Gaelic air 
that had a touch of melancholy in it, her sole 
audience the piper's monstrous bull-dog, that lay 
all her length in the sunshine asleep on the 
threshold. Presently the formidable-looking ani- 
mal raised her head, pricked her ears and growled ; 
then, at the sound of footsteps, rose and bounded 
down the path ; and Maggie, as she paused in 
singing, heard a well-known voice cry : ^ Down, 
Diana ; down, I tell ye ; keep down V The High- 
land girl w’ent on with her work, with perhaps 
a tinge of crimson shewing through the sun- 
browned face, while a man's voice rang out 
^Maggie!' from the kitchen door, and then the 
steps turned to the open dairy dooi\ 

‘ Weil, Angus/ Maggie said in a tone of surprise 
that "was hardly meant to be taken as real ; ‘ and 
iss it you again ? I thought you said yesterday 
that the yacht was going to meet some of the 
castle-folks at Sheep fell ?' 

^The Teuk changed his mind, or had a telegram 
or something. But are ye not glad to see me, 
Maggie, that ye won’t shake hands wi’ a body V 

^I)eed and I am fery glad to see yourself, 
Angus, and well ye ken that ; but my hands are 
wet wi' the waiter and the butter ; and indeed ye 
must excuse me.' 

‘But it iss a cold greeting to gif a body, that 
iss what it iss, no to shake a hand, Maggie/ said 
Angus ; ‘ or maybe/ plucking up courage from 
the laughter in Maggie’s eyes and the pose of 
Maggie’s cheek, ‘maybe that iss what you wanted !' 
And Angus boldly . bestowed a kiss upon the girl's 
cheek. 

‘Oh, Angus MacTavish, and how could ye do 
the like o' that, when ye see I could not protect 
myself w'i' my hands among the butter V 

‘ Then gif it to me back again, as the song says/ 
said Angus, taking his own again, before Maggie 
could make any show of resistance. 

‘ But it iss a wild fellow ye are, and no deserving 
this drink o’ new-drawn warm milk I am going to 
give ye 1 ' 

Maggie wiped her hands in the long white 
apron she wore, and turned to fill a tumbler full 
of milk from one of the pans. 

‘ Well, Maggie Cameron, it iss maybe more than 
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I deRcrv’e/ said AngaSy as he took the tumbler from working/ Maggie was made the more jealous of 
her hand and raised it to his mouth ; ‘ but here iss her reputation as a good housekeeper, by receiving 
to your ferry good-health, Maggie 1 ’ a surprised nod at that moment from Mr MAlister 

‘"l believe ye would rather it had been a dram/ the grocer^ who stood lazily on the door-step of 

said the girl, as she watched the milk swiftly his shop. 

disappear down the young sailor's throat But ^Nefer mind what folk say, Maggie. This iss 
Angus declared that in saying so she libelled Mm. the way ; ’ and Angus turned oif the main street 
And now, Maggie, ye must put on your hat to the pier, 
and come with rne/ said Angus seriously, when he ‘ Eh, Angus, wdiat a pretty little poat — what a 
had emptied the tumbler. ^ ^ ^ fery pretty poat ! ' said Maggie as they reached the 

^ Go with you, Angus ! You 're joking. Wass it end of the pier and looked dowm on a tiny boat 
not for your lesson on the pipes ye came ? But resting placidly on the loch, 
dad iss not at home this afternoon — he w'-ent the And ye think her a pretty poat now', do ye, 

clauhan-wajr with your father—but he "will be Maggie?' looking proudly from his achievement 

disappointed to hef missed you.’ ^ to his companion's interested face. 

^ i want you to come to the shore with me, ^ I nefer saw anything prettier. She sits on the 
Maggie ; I have something to shew you, and I will water like a sea-gull/ replied the girl warmly, 
take no denial for this once.' ‘ And you can read her name on the stern now, 

^ To shew me, Angus ? But dad might not be can't you, Maggie— eli ? ' 
pleased, if he came home wiien I wass out, to fond The maid looked down fixedly and, as she looked, 

1 wass away trifling with you on the shore/ changed colour. Angus was wmtdnng her with 

‘ I will answ’er for that, Maggie Cameron/ beaming eyes. Painted in distinct blue letters on 

< Well, it iss true my churning is over, and the an oak ground were the words, ‘Ma^ggie Cameroh 
brdiing o' the scones can be done when I get back, — Iivversnow/ 

but’ The maiden hesitated. ■. .• 

But there and Angus lilted the dish of "p a tt avt Anr^TTVTrxr’TQ 

butter-pats and marched off with them, followed \\ A x AOOi JJ it JN i b. 

by Maggie, to the kitchen. ^ Now put on your hat The fact that during last year (1876) no fewer 
and come with me/ than 1245 persons "^vere killed and 4724 injured 

While Maggie went to her room, Angus turned ^ railways of Great Britain, 

ttekeyinthedairy<loor,and]iungito_ttam^^ is sufficiently startling; for these numher^ we 
the kitchen: and leaving Janet the maid to bring , , *1 t j 

in the cattle and milk them, the couple started oS afi 

their expedition with light hearts. killed and w'oiinded in many a great 

They were a winsome couple, and Janet — a battle. The average number killed per annum 
goodly lass herself — stood admiring them from the daring the last five years has been 1295, and of 
doorstep, not without certain longings on her own those 'injured 4333* 

account, as they walked along the pathway that Fortunatehn however, for the peace of mind of 
skirted themeadow to the bridge at the gate; and passenger, these numbers are 

irom thence over the stile and across a field, . i ^ L - 0 ..-.+ 

towards the loch. Margaret Cameron was a tali not quite so alarming as . hey at first sight appear 
well-built girl, yet her head was just on a level That this is so, we shall shew by an analysio oi 
with her companion’s shoulder. Her face w'as causes which led last year to the above-men- 
fresh and sunny, light and shadow playing on tioned losses. Of those killed, no fewer than 305 


it in quick responsive movement to the mental 
mood that happened to rule her. She was young, 


were trespassers upon railway lines ; and between 
thirty and forty of these were trespassers with 


not yet out oi her teens, full of youthiul iinpulae, deliberate intention of committing suicide, 

that expressed itself in Irequeiit peals of i^'^erry j^jore than one half of the total number of 


tears when she was moved by any tale of woe, or 
touched by the chill finger of disappointment. 
Angus was a broad-shouldered six-foot sailor, 
stooping slightly as he ivalked, with a bronzed 


same class furnished no fewer than 2600 of the 
4724 cases of injury recorded in the returns. 
From their own misconduct or want of caution, 
101 passengers lost their lives, and 604 sustained 


cheery face, and the kindest of honest eyes, that injuries. Level crossings are each , year a very 
looked you straight in the face fearlessly. He had j-gj-yig cause of accidents, and to them no fewer 
been formanyyoars one of the most tostworthy fifty-nine of the deaths of 1876 mnst be 

Invranow lith all ih. du. M • livonrite »l“cb u mdoobledlr a fact ol tha almost sraMjj 

of the Chief's, and to one whose ideas had been namely, that thirty-eight passengers were kilied 
expanded by frequent visits to the Mediterranean, and 1279 injured from causes over -which they 
‘ Where are we going ?' asked the girl by-and-b^g had no control, upon the railways of Great Britain, 
as Angus struck into a road leading to the town. |a, 1874, a Koyal Commission was issued at the 
‘It iss .xiefer^ into Inversnow we are going like request of parliament to inquire into the causes 
tMs together r railway accidents in Great Britain. 

And are yo. ashamed to be seen walking with years and a half the Commissioners 

'''^AsSdj''ToT'Eut it 133 not well to be and their Eeport now Hes 

I'.aving folk talking idle gossip apoot us in the before us. From it we gather that the Commis- 
daytime, when maybe I ought to be at home sioners examined several hundreds oi witnesses, 
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including odicer^^ of tlie Botird of Trade, general would prevent the possibility of one train running 
managers of railway companies, traffic managers, into another from behind, wiiidi as we all know 
superintendents and assistant-superintendents of has been a frequent cause of accidents, 
railways, inspectors and sub-inspectors of various We are not quite certain whether the Commis- 
classes, foremen of shunters, station-masters, engine- sioners have done well in advising that ‘ increased 
drivers, guards, brakemen, shunters, plate-layers, facilities be afforded to the public to obtain redress 
signalmen, pointsmen, boilersmiths, porters, and by cheap and summary process when trains are 
clerks. The Commissioners likewise arranged for a late.’ In the first place the Commissioners have 
most valuable series of practical experiments upon not attempted to define ulien a train shall be 
the merits of the various systems of applying held to be unpunctual ; that is, whether one or 
brake-power to trains, to be performed before them five or fifteen or fifty minutes is to be held to 
upon a portion of the Midland Company’s railway constitute unpunctuality ; and also whether the 
near Newark. Of the important results disclosed distance which the train has run is, or is not, 
by the elaborate system of experiments thus per- to be taken into account. If every passenger by 
formed we shall have something to say iDresently. j the Flying Scotchman from Edinburgh to London 
In addition to all this, the Commissioners per - 1 is to have a right to an action against the railway 
sonally inspected railway premises and works in | companies, in the event of that train being, say 
various places throughout the kingdom, and investi - 1 five minutes late upon its long journey of four 
gated upon their own behalf certain typical cases ’ j hundred miles, the prospect of litigation thereby 
of railway accidents. Whatever conclusions, there- ] opened is sufficient to appal the hearts of share- 
fore, they may have arrived at claim at least holders in the North British, North-Eastern, and 
the ^respectful consideration of all interested— Great Northern Railways, and to make glad those 
and who is not -in the prevention of railway of lawyers. Moreover, the Commissioners do not 
accidents. attempt to define what they mean by ^ a cheap and 

Regret has, w'c observe, been freely expressed in summary process ’ being afforded to passengers of 
certain quarters that the Commissioners have not bringing actions against railway companies. At 
seen fit to advise the establishment of a govern- present such actions are occasionally brought in 
ment department wdiich should exercise a general the County Courts, and it wmuld be difficult, we 
control over the practical administration of British think, to imagine ‘a cheaper or more summary pro- 
raihvays. To have done so would, however, the cess ’ than they already afford. 

Commissioners say, not have been in their opinion At present, as most of our readers are aware, 

' either prudent " or desirable.’ A government every passenger train which runs a distance of 
authority placed in such a position would, they twenty miles without stopping is bound to carry 
remark, "'be exposed to the danger either of appear- with it some means whereby passengers can com- 
ing indirectly to guarantee work, appliances, and municate with the guard or engine-driver of the 
arrangements which might practically prove faulty train. The Royal Commissioners, however, have 
or insufficient, or else of ^ interfering with railway resolved to recommend that every train wffiicli 
management to an extent wiiicli would soon alie- runs for even eight miles without stoiDping is to 
nate from it juihlic sympathy and confidence, and he provided with a means of communication 
thus de^itroy its moral influence, and with it its between the passengers and the servants of the 
capacity lor usefulness.’ Whilst, howrever, the Corn- company. Why this limit of eight miles has 
missioiiers are thus strongly of opinion that any been arbitrarily fixed upon can only be left to 
change wiiich wmuld relieve the railway companies conjecture. If some simple method could be 
from the responsibility which now rests upon devised - wiierehy a passenger could instantane- 
them to provide for the safety of their traffic ously communicate with the servants of the train,, 
wmiild be undesirable, they are nevertheless dis- an important benefit would be secured ; but so 


posed to believe that legislation — ^by which the long as the railway companies continue to call 
adoption of certain recognised im2:)rovements, and a small cord hidden away somewhere or other 


the construction of certain necessary works for the outside of the carriages, ' a means of communica- 
greater safety of the traffic, should be made com- tioii between passengers and the servants of the 


pulsory upon the railway companies — would be a company,’ -we confess that we do not attach much 
public gain. Amongst these improvements and imactical importance to this last recommendation 
necessary works are included by the Commissioners of the Rqyal Commissioners. 


the compulsory adoption of the block and inter- We have already mentioned that the Royal 


locking systems. The object of the block-system, Commissioners caused an extensive series of ex- 


we may here remark, is to preserve an, arbitrary periments to be |)erformed in tiieir presence upon 
interval of space between aU trains which are portion of the Midland Company’s system near 


interval of space between aU trains which are portion ot tiie JMxdiand Company's^ system near 
moving in the same direction upon the same line of in order to test the various methods 


^ils. This is acconxplished by dividing the line 


xo .v.x,,xxixxx=xx.xx vxx , xxuuj- .xxc xxxxc T3rafee-power to trains. Before, EoWver, the trials 

mto sections 5 _anc not until a tel^aphio message the\arious continuous ‘bkkes’ wke made, 


has been received announeing that a tram has trials of the amount of brake-power usualhj sup- 
passed out of one section, is another permitted to plied to the trains of some of the chief raihvay 


enter that section. If properly carried out, this companies in Great Britain were made. From 
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these experiments it appeared tliat with the amount 
of hand brake-power usually supplied, a train 
going at between forty-five and fifty miles an hour 
could not as a rule brought to a full stop in 
much less than half a mile. During the trials at 
Newark, the merits of eight different kinds of ^con- 
tinuous brakes ^ were tried ; and ‘ amply proved the 
necessity for some greater control over fast pas- 
senger-trains than that hitherto provided in this 
country.’ Speaking approximately indeed, it was 
shewn conclusively at these trials that a good con- 
tinuous brake will reduce the stopping distances 
of fast trains to one-third of the distance within 
which they can be stopped by the present ordinary 
ineans. With regard to the efiect upon passengers 
of any sudden stoppages by means of these con- 
tinuous brakes, it is satisfactory to know that ^ by 
none of the systems used in the trials could the 
brakes be applied too powerfully or too suddenly for 
the safety of the passengers/ 

As the result of these Newark trials, the Eoyal 
Commissioners recommend that it should be made 
obligatory upon railway companies to provide 
every train with sufficient brake-power to bring it, 
at the highest speed at which it may be travelling 
and upon, any gradients, to an absolute stop within 
five hundred yards. They also advise that a large 
proportion of the brake-power should be in the 
hands of the engine-driver. He is usually the 
man who first espies danger ; and as wdieii a train 
is travelling at the rate of sixty miles an hour, it 
passes over eighty-eight feet per second, it will 
easily be seen, that however slight may be the 
interval necessary for the driver to attract the 
attention of the guard, and for that official to apply 
liis brakes, it may be sufficiently long to cause a 
serious accident. 

Every newspaper reader must have remarked 
tlie frequent accidents which occur through pas- 
sengers (whilst entering or leaving railway car- 
riages) falling between the steps and the platform. 
This being so, it is satisfactory to remark that the 
Royal Commissioners have resolved to recommend 
that the adoption by railway companies of continu- 
ous foot-boards of sufficient width should be made 
compulsory wherever, in the opinion of the officials 
of the Board of Trade, ^ the circumstances of the 
traffic are such as to render them necessary for the 
safety of passengers.’ 

As regards the important subject of the com- 
pensation which the railway companies are at 
present obliged to make whenever a passenger is 
— through no fault of his own — killed or injured 
whilst travelling upon their lines, the Royal Com- 
missioners have not thought it necessary to make 
any special recommendations. They appear indeed 
to think that the principle of self-interest wdll be 
sufficient to make the companies introduce all 
reasonable improvements and take all possible 
means to secure the safety of their passengers. Mr 
Oalt, how-ever, one of the Royal Commissioners, 
dissents from this view of his colleagues, and 
we think with reason. He > asks in connection 
with this subject the following very pertinent 
question: ^Does the sum paid in compensation 
by the companies exceed the expenditure that 
would necessarily be incurred for the avoidance 
of preventable accidents ? ’ This question Mr Galt 
proceeds to regard from two points of view. First, 
the effect of accidents on the market value of rail- 
way shares ; and second, the cost which the com- 


panies would have to incur in order to inti'oduce 
various well-known means for the prevention of 
accidents, which have often been pressed upon their 
attention by Captain Tyler and other officials of 
the Board of Trade. The effect of an accident 
upon the market value of railway shares, even 
when it is one of exceptional severity, Mr Galt 
shews is only temporarily and never permanently 
to lower the value of the shares in the particular 
railway company upon whose system it occurred. 
The first cost, moreover, of introducing improve- 
ments upon their lines, Mr Galt points out, is lelt 
very severely by railway companies ; whereas the 
compensation which they pay for personal injuries 
does not at present amount to one per cent, of 
their total expenditure. Mr Galt indeed asserts 
that the saving which the companies would effect 
by the use of 'every available means for the pre- 
vention of accidents would ^ scarcely amount to a 
shilling in the hundred pounds.’ Hence he arrives 
at the very disagreeable conclusion, that so far as 
the pecunianj j)rinciple — apart from all liiglier 
considerations-— is concerned, the railway com- 
panies’ interests and those of the general public 
are diametrically opposed to each other ! 

'We shall conclude this article by giving a brief 
epitome of the principal points upon which the 
Royal Commissioners have made formal ^recom- 
mendations ’ either for the consideration of parlia- 
ment or of the railway companies. 1. They have 
recommended that discretionary powers should be 
conferred upon the Board of Trade to enforce the 
' extension of stations and sidings wherever the 
accommodation provided for the traffic is so^ in- 
adequate as to endanger safety. 2. To enforce 
the adoption of the block and interlocking systems 
on all lines or portions of lines where the intro- 
duction of these improvements is iiecessary for the 
safety of the traffic. 3, To restrict the speed of 
trains upon any line or section of a line which is 
in a condition to render a high rate of speed 
unsafe. 4, To require companies to provide their 
passenger carriages with continuous foot-boards, 
5. To impose conditions upon companies in certain, 
cases in sanctioning the opening of new lines. (5. 
To require companies to provide foot-bridges or 
subways at stations where the absence of such 
accommodation is proved to he a source of danger. 

7. To require a lodge to be maintained at public 
crossings for foot-passengers wherever circum- 
stances render it necessary for safety. 8. That 
railway companies shall he required by law, under 
adequate penalties, to supply all trains with suffi- 
cient brake-power to stop tlieni within five hun- 
dred yards under all circuTristances. 9. That in 
order to produce greater punctuality in the conduct 
of the traffic on railways, additional facilities he 
afforded to the public for obtaining compensation 
when trains are late. 10. That the 31st and 32cl 
Viet. c. 119, s, 22, relating to intercommunication 
in trains, be amended in the manner which we 
have indicated above. 11. That the civil liability 
of railway companies for accidents to their servants, 
and of the criminal liability of persons, in railway 
employment for acts of negligence endangering 
life, be extended. 

Some at least of these proposals of the Royal 
Commissioners will doubtless be adopted by Her 
Majesty’s . government, and will be proposed^ to 
parliament, with all the weight of their authority, 
during the next (1878) session of parliament 
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the decree had been pronounced ; but if he wanted 
to argue the case ' right bad,’ the court would 
marry the parties again, and let him have a crack 
for it. 

When Miss Amelia Bonn erschley claimed two 
hundred dollars from faithless Augustus Berber for 
breach of promise, the gentleman jiistihcd his 
conduct on the plea that after dwelling under the 
same roof with the young lady xnid Ijer mamma 
for eiglit months, he found it so impossible to live 
comfortably with the one, that he was compelled 
to cry off with the other. The judge inquired if 
the mother purposed living with her daughter 
after marriage, and .receiving an affirmative answer, 
asked the defendant whether he would ratlier live 
with his niother-indaw or pay two hundred 
dollars. 

^Pay two hundred dollars,’ vras the prompt 
reply. 

Said the judge : ‘ Young man, let me shake 
hands with yaii. There was a time in my life 
when I was in the same situation as you are in 
now. Had I possessed your firmness, I should 
have been spared t^Yenty'■flve years of trouble. 
I had the alternative of marrying or paying a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars. Being poor, I 
married ; and for twenty-five years have I regretted 
it. I arn happy to meet with a man of your stamp. 
The plaintiff must pay ten dollars and costs for 
having thought of putting a gentleman under the 
dominion of a mother-in-law/ 

The much-married dignitary was not so suscept- 
ible to the charms of the sex as his brother of 
Iowa, who refused to fine a man for kissing a girl 
against her will, because the complainant was so 
temptingly pretty that nothing but an overwhelm- 
ing sense of its dignity prevented the court kissing 
her itself. 

It is lucky for an offender when his judge puts 
himself in his place ; justice is sure then to be 
tempered with mercy, as in the case of the snatcher 
of spoons brought before a Georgian coui't many 
years ago. Bela Brown, who then went the circuit 
as judge, was an able man, in equal repute as a 
lawyer and as a boon-companion. The night 
before the court was to open at Dayton, his Honour 
went to a tavern kept by Sterrit, and bad such 
a good time of it with his legal friends that by 
midnight he was not quite so sober as a judge 
should be. Somebody cleared the table of all its 
spoons, and put them into the unconscious gentle- 
man’s pocket. He was greatly perturbed at finding 
them there next morning. They were Sterrit’s 
spoons without doubt, for they bore the landlord’s 
initials, 

‘Polly,’ said the judge to Ms wife, ‘was I tipsy 
when I came home V 

‘ Yes,’ said she, ‘ You know your habits when 
you get among those lawyers/ 

Much relieved in his mind, the judge declared 
he could understand how the spoons came into his 
possession, 'That fellow keeps the meanest liquor 
in the States ; but I never supposed it would make 
a man steal/ 

A day or two aftervrards, a man was arraigned 
for larceny ; he pleaded guilty, but urged he was 
intoxicated when he committed the offence. 

‘What^s the nature of the charge?’ inquired 
Judge Brown. 

‘Stealing money from the till at Sterrit’s tavern/ 
replied the clerk. 


That the government measure which will em- 
body these ‘selected’ recommendations of_ the 
Royal Commissioners will satisfy all parties — 
directors of railways, railway servants, and the 
general public alike— would of course be too much 
to hope. But this may at least be confidently 
predicted-™ that if the chief recommendations of 
tiie Royal ComniisHioners be adopted by par- 
Jiament, and be loyally carried out in prptice 
by the railway companies, they will tend in no 
inconsiderable degree to render railway travelling 
in Great Britain in the future both iniich safer 
and much j>Masanter than it has been in the 
past. 


DROLLERIES OF THE AMERICAN 
BENCH. 

Dboll things are reported of the bench and bar in 
the Dnited States. Perhaps all that is said of them 
in the newspapers may have a tinge of exaggera- 
tion ; but we do not doubt that there is a con- 
siderable substructure of truth. What, indeed, 
but odd sayings and doings can be expected from 
judges who are appointed by universal suffrage, 
and may in many cases be little better than the 
boon-companions of the culprits who are ajJt to 
come judicially before them. We cull a few droll- 
eries of the Americiin bench for the amusement of 
our readers. 

Wearied beyond endurance by the tediousness of 
a long-winded pleader, a Kentuckian judge put 
himself out of his misery and his tormentor out 
of countenance by suddenly exclaiming : ‘ If the 
court is right, and she thinks she air, why then 
you are wrong, and she knows you is. Shut up ! ^ 
Almost as rude in speech was Judge Dowling, who 
after serving as fireman and police-officer, became 
by election one of the magistrates of the Empire 
City. ‘ What are you reading from, sir ?’ asked 
he of a counsel, 

‘From the statute of 1876. 
the reply. 

‘Well,’ said Dowding, ‘you needn’t read any 
more; I’m judge in this court, and my statutes 
are good enough law for anybody 1’ 

Tins worshipful gentleman plumed himself 
upon deciding ‘according to the equities of the 
case/ law and precedent to the contrary notivith- 
standing ; they -went for nothing with him. 

They did not go for much more with the western 
administrator of the law, Judge Alec Smith. A 
divorce case being called on, he, addressing tbe 
plaintiff’s representative, said ; ‘ I don’t think 
people ouglit to be compelled to live together 
when they don’t want to do so. I will decree a 
divorce in this case and the parties concerned 
wep thereupon declared to be no longer man and 
wile. Presently the defendant’s lawyer appeared, 
and was not a little surprised to find aR was 
settled, that the judge had decided without, hear- 
ing one side, much less both. He protested against 
such over-hasty proceedings, and appealed to the 
court to redress the wrong it had committed. The 
court not being inclined to own itself in fault, he 
was informed it was too late to raise ©hjeetions ; 


voiir Honour/ was 
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eiice to you or to society Jioio you are killed, I 
11 do tlie job myself!* and his hand moved 
ocket; but before he could pull out the 
and level it at the murderer, that con- 
Hcience-strlcken individual was down the road and 
out of killing distance. 

When lawyers behave in such a free-and-easy 
“^ray, it is not surprising that a prisoner presumes 
to enter into familiar conversation with the bench. 
‘An old tippler,* asked by a ISFevadan court 
whether he was riglitly or wrongly charged with 
being intoxicated, pleaded, ‘Eot guilty, your 
Honour. Sunstroke I * 

‘Sunstroke?* queried Judge Cox. 

‘ Yes, sir ; the regular Hew York variety.* 
‘Yoii*ve had sunstroke a good deal in your 
time, I believe 1 * 

‘Yes, your Honour j but this last attack was 
most severe.’ 

‘Does sunstroke make you rush through the 
streets offering to fight the town V 
‘ That ’s the effect precisely.* 

‘ And makes you throw brickbats at people ? * 
‘That*s it, judge. I see you understand the 
symptoms ; and agree with the best recognised 
authorities, who hold it inflames the organs of 
cornbativeness and destructiveness. When a man 
of my temperament gets a good square sunstroke 
he *s liable to do almost anything.* 

‘Yes; you are quite right— liable to go to jail 
for fifteen clays. You ’ll go clown with the police- 
man at once.* ’ With that observation the conversa- 
tion naturally closed, and the victim of so-called 
sunstroke ‘ went clown.’ 

The bench does not always come off so victori- 
ously. A prisoner before the court of Keating- 
ville", Montana, neglecting to remove his hat, the 
sheriff was directecl to do it for him, and obeyed 
instructions by knocking the offending head-gear 
off with his rifle. The owner picked it up, and as 
he clapped it on his head again shouted : ‘ I am 
bald, judge!* A repetition of the performance 
followed ; at wdiich, wuxing indignant, his Honour 
rose and said: ‘I fine you five dollars for con- 
of court — to be committed until the fine is 

■i'iie offender walked up to the judge, and laying 
down half a dollar, remarked : ‘ Your sentence, 
is most imgentlemanly; but the law is im- 
/Qf and I -will have to stand it ; so here is 
dollar ; and the four dollars and a half you 
owed me when we stopped playing poker this 
morning, makes us square ! * 

The card-playing administrator of justice must 
have felt as small as his brother-judge when he 
priced the cow. Being at Little Roclc, Arkansas, 
on business, that judge strolled into the market, 
and seeing a farmer with a cow, stepped up to him 
and asked what he wanted for her. ‘Thirty 
dollars,’ said the farmer. ‘She’ll give you five 
quarts of milk if you feed her well,* 

‘ Why,* quoth the judge, ‘I have cows on my 
farm, not much more than half as big aS yours, 
which give twenty quarts a day.* 

The cow-owner eyed his new acquaintance very 
hard, as if trying to remember if he had seen him 
before, and tlien inquired where he lived. ‘ My 
home is in loWva/ was the reply. 

‘ Y"cs, stranger,’ said the farmer, ‘ I doii*t dispute 
it There were heaps of soldiers from Iowa down 
here during the war, and they were the worst liars | 


ill the whole Ymnkee army. Maybe you may 
have been an officer in some of them regiments 1 * 
Without satisfying his interlocutor’s curiosity on 
that point, the judge, we are told, ‘slid for ’’the 
court-house.* 


THE EAIEIES. 

"Whebe are the wondei'M elves, and the fairy creatures 
bright ? 

Where are the tiny things that danced in the i^ale 
moonlight ? 

Panced in a magic ring, and fluttered in robes of white, 

Like motes in tlie sunbeam whirled, like leaves in the 
forest hoar. 

ITarJc to t?io sound of the sea, and the cry of the 'leaves 
on the shore. 

Where are the dusky gnomes who toiled in the golden 
ground ? 

So that the miners trembled hearing their hammers’ 
sound, 

Hearing them tapping, tapping, delving in darkness 
bound, 

A thousand tapping hammers, beneath them hammer- 
ing. ' ■ ^ . 

Harh to the muttered thunder, the voice of the hidden 
spring. 

Where are the forest fairies, the elves in Lincoln green, 

Deep in the forest hidden, and never in cities seen, 

Sought for by timid maidens, on sainted Hallowe’en, 

The joy of all true lovers, a merry band were they ! 

Hark to the h im of the bee, in the scented blooms of 
May. . 

Where are the household fairies, who loved the embers’ 
glow, 

Who played at games with the shadows flickering to 
and fro, 

But left no track on the sanded floor, no trace on the 
fallen snow, 

And filled up the little slippers the children left behind, • 

liavh to the hoivl of the tempest, the moan of the 
stormy lumd. 

The elves are waiting, waiting, for the golden days to 
come, 

When grief shall be known no longer, nor faithful love 
be dumb ; 

Till the figures all are added iq), and finished the 
mighty sum. 

Ah yes, they are waiting, waiting, till grief shall be no 
more. 

Hark to the rustle of raindrops, that kiss the deserted 
shore. 
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I S E A E Y 1 \ YEARS SING L. charge who could attend to Lieutenant T ’s loud 

: j The last representatives of our grandfather’s summons at the knocker. But the young man, 

; geueration having passed away, there is no reason accounted a gallant soldier enough, who had seen 
why the following true stories of an old Scotch some service in the late wars, %vas entirely routed 
house should not be made public, for the enter- and discomfited by the furious reception Ms modest 
tainment of others besides those members of the inquiry after lodgings met with from the stalwart 
family to wiiom only they have hitherto been maid-servant wlio answered the door. ^ Lodgings 1 

j j know'n. I have slightly changed the names of What was the world coming to wiien a daft young 

I persons and places, but not a detail of the stories fool asked if her mistress let lodgings? The family 

j has otherwise been altered from the first-hand was away in the north, and this ^vould be a pretty 

I accounts given us by those who were themselves tale to tell them on their return,' stormed the cross 
I their heroes and heroines. maid ; and my grandfather, leaving a torrent of 

On a winter’s afternoon in the year 1816 three rough language behind him, made his escape down 
3 mung officers w^ere riding ^ within a mile of the steps of the house over wiiose threshold he had 
Edinboro' toun the^^ were pushing on in advance so laistalcenly intruded. He remounted his horse 
of their regiment, which wms that day marching amid the jeers of his two friends, wiio reminded 
into new quarters, hoping to reach the city in him of his fate predicted by the gipsy, and begged 
time to choose lodgings for themselves, to wdioin him, if this were a sample of the ^ bonnie bride's ^ 
rooms in barracks had not been allotted. Sud- usual temper, to exchange into another regiment 
denly a gaunt gipsy woman of the Meg Merrilies as soon as he married. Eventually the young 
type darted out upon them, and laid her detaining men found rooms to suit them, and in a few 

hand upon the bridle of Lieutenant T (my days became quite at home in the pleasant capital 

grandfather). lie tried to shake his rein free, of the north, which -was just beginning its gay 
but without effect, and the little cavalcade was winter season. 

brought to a halt by her persistence ; then address- About a week after their arrival the officers 
ing the gentlemen collectively, but keeping her were present at an Assembly ball, and Lieutenant 

eyes upon my grandfather, she offered to tell their T lost his heart at first sight to a lovely 

fortunes. The young men laughed at the sugges- young debutante of fifteen, with whom he danced 
tion, and the gipsy wife waxed angry. ^Ye'il do the wHoie evening. At the close of the ball he 
little good in Edinboro’ or elsewhere,' she retorted was introduced to a grand tiirbaued lady, his 
roughly to the twm captains who had declined her partner’s mother ; and on seeing the ladies to 
services. ^ But for ye ’ (speaking only to Lieu- their carriage he asked leave to do himself the 

tenant T ^ there 's a bonnie bride waiting in honour of calling for them next day. This per- 

the first house ye enter I ' mission and their address were given him, and the 

My grandfather threw her a shilling and galloped latter noted in his pocket-book. The next morn- 
on with hivS companions, enduring for some time ing he eagerly sought out their house, which he 
their good-natured raillery about the spae-wife's did not recognise as the scene of his first adven- 
prediction ; but %vhen they reached the city they ture till Ailie, the same stalwart maid, opened the 
were too much engaged in observing the outsides door, and this time admitted him graciously, 
of the houses which might afford them the desired Tliis visit was followed by many others ; and 
. lodgings, to think further of the prophecy. In the before a year had passed my grandfather won the 
dim light, one large house with closed shutters ^bonnie bride 'of the spae-wife's prediction from 
looked as if it were untenanted and likely to suit tfie.very house across whose threshold he had first 
their requirements ; while a light from a lower set foot on entering Edinburgh. They were a very • 
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young pair ; ho only twenty-one and my grand- 
mother just sixteen at their marriage; and how 
their housekeeping might have prospered or the 
reverse I do not know, had not Ailie decided to 
take service with the young couple, and main- 
tained their interests during the ’wanderings of the 
next thirty years as faithfully as she had previously 
guarded the honour of her mistress’s house. She 
was one of the now extinct race of family servants, 
a sort of factotum in the house, where she did^ her 
own work, and a good part of every one else’s in a 
wonderfully indefatigahle fashion, only reserving 
to herself the privilege of keeping every one in 
order, from the master and mistress down to the 
kitchen 'wench. 

To three out of the four generations of our 
family wdiom she served, she was ‘ old Ailie and 
her flowered chintia bedgown and mob-cap sur- 
vived unaltered far into the era of crinoline and 
chignon. What stories she had to tell of Madam 
our great-grandmother, a very grand dame indeed, 
and well-known card-player ; and of a certain 
Mistress Jean, her favourite heroine, whom some 
of us recollect as Aunt Moir, a little soft-faced, 
pink-and-white lady, not so imposing to look upon 
as the miniature of her powdered mamma, but a 
beauty nevertheless in her day. She lived at a 
time when it was the acknowledged fate of all 
Edinl?urgh belles to fail a prey to dyspeptic old 
East Indians, who having been drafted off as raw* 
lads to India, were heard of no more till they 
returned as nabobs half a century later, to take 
their pick of the blooming lassies for whom the 
Scottish capital has ever been justly celebrated. 

Aunt Moir would describe how she and her 
mother went every Sabbath morning to ‘ sit under’ 

; and how, as they mounted the high 

steps to the entrance of the place of worship, 
the beans young and old — some in blue swallow- 
tailed coats buttoned tight across the chest, and 
frilled Jabots like protruding fins ; others with 
military pigtails and riding-boots — stood on each 
side of the door and criticised their figures (a 
lady’s face in those days being pretty well hidden 
by 'her telescopic bonnet), and more particularly 
their feet and ankles, incased in sandalled shoes 
and silk stockings. Aunt Moir admitted that 
her feet passed their examination creditably 
enough, though the criticism was sometimes 
more severe than gallant ; and one of her young- 
lady friends w^ent by the name of ^ Flat-foot Meg.’ 
But Aunt Jean’s were evidently of a different 
order, and w^ere swift and light enough to do 
even more than please the fastidious taste of the 
Edinburgh bucks. Some years after her marriage 
with an old and invalid husband, who had carried 
her away from Edinburgh to a country home, 
Mistress Moir, little more than a girl still, one day 
going over her domains started a hare from a 
barley-stook, and throwing all her matronly dignity 
to the winds, she pursued Puss through a couple 
of meadows, and eventuallj^ captured and brought 
him struggling to the house. Whether she kept 


maukin as a pet and proof of her agility, or con- 
verted him into the excellent soup for wdiich sln^ 
has left us her recipe, labelled in a pointed Italian 
hand- writing ‘Mistress Moir’s Hare Broth,’ his- 
tory does not relate. Let us hope the former fate 
was his, for the recipe says in conclusion, ‘ Witli- 
out the meat of tivo hares is the broth poor and 
meagre.’ 

Aunt Moir had no children of her own ; but 
her heart and home u'ere always open to the numer- 
ous members of the T family, her nephe^vs 

and nieces. She found queer old ornaments, 
Indian beads and tartan scarfs, in her store-boxes 
for the girls ; and the town-bred boys found rare 
opportunities for healthful delightful mischiet 
wbeii the High School released them for their 
holidays at Moir. One species of entertainment 
was specially sacred to Aunt Jean’s kail-yard : to 
mount astride upon tall, well-grown, firm-hearted 
cabbages, and rock gently to and fro, with short 
leather-breeched, gray-stockinged legs sticking out 
straight like, a cavalry ofticer’s, until a warning 
crack in the stalk, or the sudden appearance of 
Aunt Jean’s Tam rushing round some unexpected 
corner, with his climax of threats : ^ I ’ll tell 
Mistress Alice,’ drove the boys from their position. 

A gray-headed, cross-grained old fellow was 
Tam, affecting to disapprove highly of the annual 
summer incursion of boys and girls into the 
Moir fruit-gardens, trampling among his strawy- 
berries that were destined for Mistress Jean’s 
preserves, and rifling his bashes for ‘ honeyblobs.’ 
But he had a soft spot in his heart for my motlier, 

Anna T who reminded him, he fancied, of his 

little daughter Kirsty, dead thirty years before ; 
and many a Sunday afternoon did Tam give 
mother a helping hand through her portion of the 
Shorter Catechism, imposed as a becoming exer- 
cise for the mind by Aunt Moir oil' each of the 
children. Tam xvas a rigid Sabbatarian of course, 
and even his fiivourite Anna was not exempte^l 
from blame when one Sabbath evening the wdiolo 
young party -were discovered in pursuit of a mar- 
auding rabbit who had for days past ravaged their 
gardens. Ananias and Sapplnra, Korah, Datban, 
and Abiram w^ere somewhat irrelevantly cited as 
cases in point, or at least as fellow-sinners ; but he 
ended by muttering to himself, as he left the 

abashed T children to meditate over his 

sermon: ‘An’ the Lord spare me till the morn’s 
morn, I ’ll shoot that deil mysel.’ 

Tam had been with Aunt Moir’s parents at Port- 
corry before they migrated southwards to Edin- 
burgh, to settle the boys in life and the girls in 
marriage. She had a queer story to tell us of her 
childhood connected with Tam’s wife Kirsty, who 
lived as nursery-maid in her father’s house, and 
had somewhat indifferently, and in the spirit of the 
lass who sang, 

If it’s ordained I maun tak him, 

Wha will I get but Tam Glen ? 

married Tam the ‘ gairdner lad,’ and retired with 
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him to the When her little Kirsty was 

born, however, she gladly accepted the post of wet- 
nurse to the contemporaneous baby just arrived at 
the house, and returned to her old position in the 
nursery, bringing all her newly awakened maternal 
love, as well as her boundless devotion and respect 
for Uhe family/ to lavish upon little weakly 
Uncle Donald. Baby Kirsty at the lodge nourished 
upon oatmeal porridge administered by Tam’s 
i clumsy hands, and was soon ^creeping’ about 
everywhere wdth the big collie dog as her sole 
attendant ; while up at "the house Master Donald 
took aii the devotion of two mothers to rear him, 
and was all-suificient to Mrs Kirsty, who forgot 
husband, child, and home in her tendance of her 
foster>son. 

At last, almost a jmar afterwards, the boy being 
weaned and fairly strong, it was thought time to 
dismii^s the foster-mother to her home duties ; and 
accordingly, after a violent and distressing parting,'’ 
she tore herself away from the child and returned 
to the lodge for good. That same night Aunt Jean, 
a child of nine, who slept in the same room occu- 
pied by the head-nurse and the baby brother, woke 
suddenly without any particular reason, and saw by 
the dim light of the nursery lamp, Kiraty’s well- 
known figure walking to and fro through the room 
with the little white bundle of a Donald in her 
arms. Presently she laid the quieted child down 
in his cot again ; and then catching the wide-open 
eyes in the next bed, she made a sign to be silent, 
turning her head in the direction of the sleeping 
head-nurse. Aunt Jean, w-eli aware of various 
little nursery jealousies between Mrs Macnab and 
Mrs Kirsty, gave a nod of acquiescence, and lay 
quite still, "watching Kirsty as she softly bent over 
the little boy, settled him comfortably, and kissed 
him again and again. She was still there hovering 
round the cot with noiseless footsteps when the 
little girl fell asleep again. 

Kexfc morning, the first news that came to the 
house was that poor Mistress Kirsty had died 
suddenly in the night in her own bed of a sirdden 
attack of heart complaint ; brought on, the doctor 
said, by the excessive grief to which she gave way 
on parting from her adopted son. Tam and little 
Kirsty did not miss her much, I believe ; nor, sad 
.to say, did the little lad for whom she had spent 
her strength so willingly ; but Aunt Jean held 
persistently to her story of the ^vision;’ and the 
tale of Uaithful Kirsty’ is still a beloved tradition 
in our nursery. Thanks to her care, Uncle 
Donald grew up a strapping lad, and wdien only 
fifteen served at the battle of Waterloo, and, was 
present at the entry of the allied powers into 
Paris. There is still extant a funny etching, exe- ; 
cuteci by some wit of the regiment, in which Ensign ; 
Donald is represented ^ looting’ a confectioner’s | 
shop, with drawn sword in one hand and immense i 
half-demolished hrioche in the other ; the young ' 
ladies of the counter, attired in the classical cos- 
tumes of the First Empire, fiying every way from 
the onslaught of this hero from the Land o’ Cakes. 

They were a kindly race these Scotch relations 
of ours ; less extravagant in their habits, customs, 
and ways of thought than their descendants of the 
present generation ; handsomer and healthier too, 
perhaps, if we judge from the bright eyes and rosy 
smiling laces of the portraits they have left us ; 
though even in these degenerate days, a return to 
the early hours, simple habits, and oatmeal por- 


ridge of the last century might yet make our lads 
and lassies, who inherit the friendly Scottish nature, 
as handsome, healthy, and happy as their grand- 
lathers and grandmothers were seventy years since. 


THE LAST OF THE HADDOKS. 

CHAPTJSE XXIX.-— PHILIP AND BOBEM'. 

We found Eoberfc Wentworth with Mrs Tipper, 
and he too, I saw, very curiously examined Philip 
as they were introduced to each other. Each eyed 
the other curiously and critically for a moment 
or two, as they uttered the first few words ; and I 
think each was as favourably impressed towards 
the other as I could desire them to be. They 
were kindred spirits, and soon recognised that they 
were, making acquaintance in easy, undemon- 
strative, manly fashion. 

Bobert Wentsvorth was like an elder brother of 
Philip’s, and there was just sufficient difference 
between their minds to give a zest to their com- 
panionship. Philip’s was a more mercurial tem- 
perament ; whilst there was a vein of satire in the 
other, lacking in him. Lilian thought that Bobert 
Wentworth had not the same poetical perception 
which Philip possessed ; but that did not I, for 
whom the former had unfolded the hidden meaning, 
the subtle essence of some of the poet’s most delicate 
imagery. Of course I could not suppose Bobert 
Wentworth to be Philip’s superior; but neither 
would I do him the injustice of calling him inferior. 
They were different. 

One thing puzzled me not a little as time went 
on. Whether it was that my love for Philip made 
me shyer and more reticent with him, or whether 
he did not look for certain things in me, I know 
not ; but one part of my mind, which was as an 
open book to Bobert Wentworth, remained undis- 
covered and even unsuspected by my lover. Once 
when Philip made a little jest about Lilian’s 
romance and enthusiasm, Bobert Wentworth smil- 
ingly opined that there were graver offenders in 
that way than Lilian ; hut I knew that I was the 
only one to perceive his meaning. If Philip had 
any suspicion that the allusion was intended for 
me, he did not perceive its application. Would it 
have made any difference if I had been able to let 
my thoughts flow into words when alone wdth him? 
When I was his wife— when this foolish shyness, 
reticence, or whatever it might be, was once* over- 
come— I knew that he would find me a much more 
attractive companion than now. But while .1 
longed to give more expression to my feelings, I 
nervously shrank from doing so. I almost wished 
that he would force me to shew my thoughts, as 
Bobert Wentworth used to take so much delight 
in doing. 

What girl could love as I did ? What love could 
be deeper and more intense than mine ? Yet the 
consciousness that I was mt a girl kept me silent 
whilst my soul vibrated to every look and word 
•of his* Ah me — ah Philip ! would it have been 
wiser to let you see ? That night when we stood 
together in the moonlight — when you good- 
naturedly Jested me about my matter-of-fact way of 
regarding things — would it have been better to let 
you see the volcano hidden beneath the snow ? Ah 
Philip, when you feared I had caught a chill, and 
wrapped my shawl closer about me, would it hav-e 
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been wiser to let you know why I was trembling 
beneath yonr touch ? 

I have learned to say : ‘No ; better as it was.’ 

But I have been anticipating. This first evening 
of the meeting between Robert Wentworth and 
Philip, all was 'coiileur de rose, and my mind was at 
rest. I sat more silent than iisual, congratulating 
myself upon the prospect of the great desire of my 
Iicilirt being graliiied. They two would be friendSj 
even according to my somewhat edgeante notion 
of what friendship should be. Tiien it was pleasant 
to listen to Robert Wentwortlrb few words respect- 
ing his ap]>rcciation of Philii), so honestly and 
heartily spoken. 

‘ Yon must not forget that it is a brother’s right 
to give you away, when the time for giving away 
comes, Mary,’ he said gently, as he and I stood 
together by'tlie open window a few minutes, whilst 
Philip was turning over the music for Lilian, who 
was singing some of his fovourite airs for him. 

‘ Will you '? It is kind to wish it,’ I murmured, 
feeling that it was a great deal more than kind. 

‘Mr Dallas is, I believe, worthy of any mans 
sister, Mary.’ 

‘ I am glad you think so’ — I paused a moment, 
then, as a sister should, added — ‘ Robert.’ 

He smiled, and talked pleasantly on, contriving 
to set me quite at ease respecting tlie state of his 
own mind. I was now able to persuade myself 
that he had been deceived, and that his friendship 
for me had never really developed into a stronger 
feeling. Presently he said in his abrupt friendly 
fashion ; ‘ Why do you not sing, Mary ?’ 

‘ Oh, Lilian sings that so much better than I ; 
and it is a lavoiiiite of Pliilip’s.’ 

‘Well, come nowand enchant our ears;’ going 
towards the piano as Lilian ceased, and looking 
out a song which lie always said I sang well. 

‘ Now, do your best.’ 

But altliough Philip and Lilian were more than 
satisfied, Robert was not. He and I knew that it 
'Was not my best, their kind speeches notwith- 
standing. Pie seemed to have quite changed his 
tactics with regard to me — doing everything in his 
power to make me appear to advantage in Philip’s 
eyes. But he unconsciously deprived me of the 
pleasant termination of the day, which I had been 
looking forward to. Philip and he set forth 
together to walk to the railway station, and of 
course there wvas no iliooiilight walk for me that 
night. 

But there was the morrow — many a happy mor- 
row to come, now, I told myself, looking after 
them as they went down the lane together. The 
more they saw of each other, the sooner they would 
become friends. Lilian, who stood beside me at 
the gate, slipped her arm round my waist, and 
laid her head against my shoulder in eloquent 
silence, , 

It was fortunate that the day had come round 
for paying my promised visit to Nancy Dean. I 
felt that I needed some kind of reminder that I 
did not live in a world all flowers and sunshine. 

I set forth the next morning alone, thinking that 
Nancy might possibly feel less under constraint 
than if Lilian were present during our interview. 
Philip had some banking business to transact 
wiiich would prevent his getting down to us until 
late in the afternoon ; and I had tkea^efore am|)le 
time for my errand before his arrivak 

This time I found no difficulty in obtaining 


admittance ; and was informed that the rules 
allowed me to remain an hour, if I chose so to do, 
with iiiy friend Nancy Dean. That liour we were 
at liberty to spend in either the dining-hall or 
exercise-ground, as we chose. We gazed earnestly 
and curiously at each other as we shook hands ; 
and I hope she was as pleased with me by day- 
light as I was with her. 

'Without being handsome or even pretty, Nancy 
Dean’s was a face which pileased me much. If 
expressing a shade too much self-will and tlie 
firmness which, untrained, is so apt to degenerate 
into obstinacy, there was no trace of meanness, 
deceit, or dishonesty. 

‘ You expected me to-day of course, Nancy ? ’ 

‘ I shouldn’t be here if I hadn’t, Miss,’ she 
returned with a grave smile. We had elected to 
spend the hour in the open air; and with my arm 
linked in hers, we paced slowly up and down part 
of the old court-yard, or exercise-ground as it w’as 
called. 

‘ In that case, I ought to be tliankfiil that no 
accident occurred to prevent my corning. It might 
have, you know, and then poor I should have had 
to bear the hlame for anything 'which followed.’ 

‘How could you have been to blame if an 
accident had happened, Miss ? ’ 

‘ My dear Nancy, if you had fallen Lack, so?ne one 
would have been in fault, since we could hardly 
throw' the blame upon an accident.’ 

‘You mean J should have been to blame, if I 
had gone wu’ong again because you did not come ? ’ 

I smiled. ‘ I am not altogetlier sure which of us 
w'ould have been most in fault, Nancy.’ 

‘ But how could you ’ 

‘ One thing is clear. I did not succeed in giving 
you faith in me, although I had faith in you.’ 

She looked dubiously at me a moment, then her 
eyes slowly filled with tears. ‘ Perhaps I haven’t 
been ready enough to believe in people. Till now, 
nobod}-’' ever seemed to believe in me.’ 

‘It is not for me to judge, Nancy. I can only 
say I am pleased that you had the strength and 
courage to return here and remain, under the 
circumstances.’ 

‘You seem to know exactly the best thing to say 
to encourage me, Miss 1 ’ ejaculated Nancy, ‘ And 
even when you hit hard, as you sometimes do, I 
don’t seem to mind it so much from you as I do 
from other people — it ’s different, somehow ! You 
don’t seem to enjoy thinking about my wickedness.’ 

‘If I thought you wicked, I certainly should 
not enjo}’’ thinking so ; and if you w'ere, you w-ould 
not have come back here. Poor Nancy, I am 
afraid it has been rather hard for you ! ’ 

‘ If you could only know hoio hard it has been 1 ’ 
she murmured. ‘ Think of never being spoken to 
by any of the others for a week ; kept in silence 
and solitude, and looked upon as the worst 
creature that ever breathed ! ’ 

‘All the more credit to you for bearing it. But 
we will not talk about that. Let us rather think 
about the future. I told you I am going to be 
married shortly — ^iii a month or tw'o probably — 
and then w'e are going abroad for a time.’ 

‘ Shall I have to stay here till you come back, 
Miss V she asked anxiously, her face Mling at the 
thought, 

‘No ; I do not wish it; that would be too 
much to expect. I am sure I shall be able to 
make some arrangement for you ; possibly I may 
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arrange for you to stay witli a dear old friend of shewed me a reason for so doing ; he would find 
mine, wlio lias only one young servant, imtil ray too, that in my lieart of hearts I preferred his 
return ; but I promise you shall not remain here gaining the victory when it carae to reasoning, 
much longer/ though it must be a fair field and no favour 

Tills was better ; she brightened up ■wonderfully between us, 
again, and we spent the rest of tlie allotted time But if Philip did not very favourably regard 
very cheerfully. What was perhaps most cheering mj visits to Khxncy, lie entered w'armly enough 
of all to poor Nancy was iny little speech about into our scheme for improving the cottage homes, 
hoping by-and-by to set things right with her He not only approved but helped us in workman- 
relations. " " like fashion with a little carpentering and what 

^It^B too late for that, Miss,’ she replied sadly; not, which we had been unable to compass, begin-. 
Hhey know I ’ve been in prison, and poor mother’s ning with a bracket and shelves, and launcliing'out 
gone.’ into more ambitious attempts. We began to con- 

‘Too late, indeed! Why, there is almost a template improving the architectural effect with 
lifetime before you in which to prove your inno- porches to the doors, over which climbing plants 
cence ! Besides, after you have lived with me were to be trained, placing a seat at the side, and 
long enough to enable me to speak from experi- so forth ; and if it was not all of the very highest 
ence, I will take the matter in hand, and write art as to shape and make, it would be, we flattered 
to your father and sister. In the meantime, we ourselves, picturesrpie and comfortable-looking, 
must seek for the poor creature for whom you If the porch proved as attractive as the village 
sutfered, and if we can, get her to give evidence ale-house to sit and smoke in, in the summer 
that she put the ring into your box.’ evenings, it would be something gained. 

She threw up her head and faced the sky. With regard to the interior arrangements, we 
* Thank God ! ’ were altogether satisfied. Our • proteges were 

^ You see now where thanks are due, Nancy,’ I beginning to take some little pride in their homes, 

said softly. and to brighten up such parts of them as did not 

‘ Yes drawing a deep breath. match well ■with our efforts. We still always took 

When a loud clanging bell warned us that the care to leave some part of the room as we found it, 
time for my leaving her had come, I was more to serve as a contrast ; and the cliallenge was now 
demonstrative in my manner than is customary more generally accepted than at first. It must, 
with me. Several of the other inmates and their however, be acknowledged that we still met with 
visitors were congregated in the yard, and I occasional opposition. When Jemmy Rodgers, for 
chose them to see that Nancy Dean had at any- instance, found that his tobacco jar was not refilled 
rate one friend who believed in her. The sudden after being suggestively placed in our way, he 
flush which covered her face, the expression of the began to shew his independence again ; taking to 
eyes turned towards the other women, as though his old ways and using the table for a kettle-stand, 
to say ‘ You see!’ sufiiciently thanked me. It was But we looked upon ourselves as successful enough 
a very pleasant walk home. to be as inclepeu<lent as he was now, and we took 

I was not a little surprised as well as dis- no further trouble about him or his table. At 
appointed to find that Philip did not take kindly which Sally Dent informed us he gave it as his 
to the idea of ray last protegee. He came down opinion that we had more ‘ grit ’ in lis than he had 
with Robert Wentworth towards the evening, and given us credit for having ; and that lie wasn’t sure 
Lilian mentioned my afternoon’s errand to the he should not give in and clean the table himseifi 
Home to the latter, ivho had been extremely To his astonishment a clean table did not open our 
interested in Nancy’s case. hearts ; the tobacco jar remained unfilled, 

Philip asked several questions about it ; but I In all our other schemes Philip joined heartily 
could not get him to shew any interest in Nancy, with purse and hand, and yet he so markedly 
if he felt any. Indeed I could not help seeing that stopped short when Nancy and the Home were in 
the idea of my visiting the Home was distasteful question. How was it I Was his remark about 
to him. It was all the more noticeable because ‘ the impossibility of a woman retaining the deli- 
Robert Wentworth had entered so warmly into cate grace and refinement of thought — the, so to 
the subject, taking my proceedings quite for speak, bloom of her nature — which is her greatest 
granted. charm, if she became too familiar with scenes of 

' What led you to go there, Mary ? ’ misery and vsin,’ intended as a gentle warning to 

What led me to go there ? — what but tbe me '? 
happiness his own letter had brought me. But Pkr whomsoever it was intended, she found a 
that was not a question to be replied to just then, ready and able advocate in Robert Wentworth, 
if ever ; so I murmured something about having He very decidedly gave it as his opinion that the 
met Nancy in a state of desperation, and persuaded delicate grace and bloom and all the rest of it 
her to return to the Home, &c, could not be got rid of too quickly, if they were to 

He said very little ; his disapproval was more prevent a woman holding out her hand to any of 
expressed in his manner than anything else. See- her own sex who needed help. ‘ But fortunately, 
ing that he objected, and did not care to give his or unfortunately, since there are not too many pos- 
reasons for so doing, I did not attempt to discuss sessed of it, it is just the delicate grace of a refined 
the point with him. I must trust to Nancy. If woman which is required in such cases.’ 
by-and-by she proved to be a success, it would ‘All very well in theory, Wentworth ; but if it 
be a better argument in ray favour than any I came to practice ? I arn sure you would ])e as 
could advance. Besides, I was too happy to allow desirous as I should be to guard a wife or sister 
a slight divergence of opinion between us to from contact with the degraded ?’ 
disturb me. Of course he knew that he would ^ My dear fellow, not I ; unless I feared the pos- 
flnd me ready enough to yield whenever he sibility of some of hep virtues being rubbed ofl by 
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the contact ; in that case she would of course 
i re(‘[uire very careful guarding. But I should be 
- very proud of a sister who could go mfdy amongst 
i tlioseVho needed her, be they whom they might.’ 

I IMiilip waived further discussion with a ^ By- 
I and-bji^, Wentworth/ I believe he thought that it 
I was not complimentary to Lilian and me to carry 
i on the conversation in our presence, 
j I could not but be grateful for the chivalrous 
respect which both shewed towards women, though 
L could not help contrasting their very opposite 
ways of shewing it. One seemed to represent the 
chfvalry of the past, and the other that of the 
present. I could appreciate both : the poetry and 
romance of the old chivalry, and the reason and 
resj>ect in the new ; and I did not ask myself 
'which was most really complimentary to women, 
or whether each w’as not a little the worse for 
l)eing so dissevered from the other. It mighty be 
that in my heart I should have preferred Philip 
representing the present rather than the past ; but 
I did not acknowledge so much to myself. 

But all this was only a faint ripple on our 
stream, not sufficient to prevent the current from 
running smooth. 


GOOD M ANNE ES 

Are nothing less than little morals. They are 
the shadows of virtues, if not virtues themselves. 
^ A beautiful behaviour is better than a beautiful 
form ; it gives a higher pleasure than statues and 
pictures ; it is the finest of the fine arts.’ How 
well it is then that no one class has a monopoly in 
this * finest of fine arts that while favourable 
1 circumstances undoubtedly do rendet good manners 
; more common among persons moving in higher 
; rather than in lower spheres, there should never- 
: theless be no positive hindrance to the poorest 
classes practising good manners towards each other. 
.For what is a good manner? It is the art of 
putting our associates at their ease. Whoever 
makes the fewest persons uncomfortable, is the 
best-mannered man in a room. 

I Vanity, iil-nature, want of sympathy, want of 
sense—these are the chief sources from which bad 
I tnanners spring. Nor can we imagine an incident 
' in which a man could be at a loss as to what to 
say or do in company, if he were always conside- 
rate for the feelings of others, forgot himself, and 
did not lose his head or leave his common-sense 
at home. Such a one may not have studied eti- 
quette, he may be chaotic rather than be in * good 
; form,’ as the slang expression is ; and yet because 
; his head and heart are sound, he will speak and 
act as becomes a gentleman. On the other hand, a 
very pedant in form and bigot in ceremonies may 
be nothing better than the ‘ mildest-mannered 
man that ever cut a throat’ As we can be wise 
V without learning, so it is quite possible to be well- 
j mannered with little or no knowledge of those 
1 i rules and forms which are at best only a siibsti- 
i tute for common-sense, and which cannot be 
considered essential to good manners, inasmuch as 
they vary in every country, and even in the same 
country change about with the weather-cock of 
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fashion. Vanity renders people too self-conscious 
to have good manners, for if we are always think- 
ing of tixe impression we are making, we cannot 
give enough attention to the feelings and conversa- 
tion of others. Without trying to be natural — an 
effort that would make ns most artificial — we 
must be natural by forgetting self in the desire to 
please others. Elderly unmarried ladies, students, 
and those who lead lonely lives generally, not 
unfrequently acquire awkward manners, the result 
of self-conscious sensitiveness. 

Shyness was a source of misery to the late 
Archbishop Whatelj'. When at Oxford, his white 
rough coat and white hat obtained for him the 
sobriquet of ^ The White Bear and his manners, 
according to his own account of himself, corre- 
sponded' with the appellation. He was directed, 
by way of remedy, to copy the example of the 
best-mannered men lie met in societ}” ; but the 
attempt to do this only increased his sh^mess. He 
found that he was all the while thinking of him- 
self rather than of others ; whereas thinking of 
others rather than of one’s self is the essence of 
politeness. Finding that he was making no pro- 
gress, he said to himself : ‘ I have tried my very 
utmost, and find that I must be as awkward as a 
bear all my life, in spite of it. I will endeavour 
to think about it as little as a bear, and make up 
my mind to endure what can’t be cured.’ In 
thus endeavouring to shake off all consciousness 
as to manner, he says : * I succeeded beyond my 
expectations ; for I not only got rid of the i^erpnal 
suffering of shyness, but also of most of those 
faults of manner wdiich consciousness produces ; 
and acquired at once an easy and natural manner 
— careless indeed in the extreme, from its origin- 
ating in a stern defiance of opinion, which I had 
convinced myself must be ever against me ; rough 
and awkward, for smoothness and grace are quite 
out of my way, and of course tutorially pedantic ; 
but unconscious, and therefore giving e.xpression 
to tiiat good-will towards men which I really feel ; 
and these I believe are the main points.’ 

Vanity again is tlie source of that boasting self- 
assertion which is the bane of manners. He is 
an ill-mannered man who is always loud in the 
praises of himself and of his children ; who boast- 
ing of his rank, of his business, of achievements 
in his calling, looks down upon lower orders of 
people ; who cannot refrain from having his joke 
at the expense of another’s character, whose smart 
thing must come out because lie has not the 
gentlemanly feeling that suggests to us 

Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 

With sorrow to the meanest thing that lives. 

The habit of saying rude things, of running 
people down, springs not so much from iil-nature 
as from that vanity that would rather lose a 
friend than a joke. On this point Dr Johnson 
once remarked .* ^ Sir, a man has no more right 
to $cty an uncivil thing than to act one — no 
more right to say a rude thing to another than 
to knock him down.’ The vain egotism that dis- 
regards others is shewn in various impolite ways ; 
as, for instance, by neglect of proprietor in dress, 
by the absence of cleahliness, or by indulging in 
repulsive habits. Some think themselves so well- 
born, so clever, or so rich, as to be above caring 
what others say and think of them. It is said 
that the ancient kings of Egypt used to commence 
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^^peeclies to tlieir subjects witli the formula, * By sympathy and power of quicker iutuition giye to 
the head of Pharaoh, ye are all swine T We need them finer tact.’ Nor is talent which knows what 
not wonder that those who take this swine-theory to do of much use, if the tact be wanting which 
view of their neighbours should be careless of should enable us to see how to do it He who has 
setting their tastes and feelings at defiance. Con- talent without tact is like the millionaire who 
trast such puppyism witli the conduct of Bayid never has a penny of ready-money about hirm 
Aiiciilon, a famous Huguenot preacher, one of Mr Smiles illustrates the difference between a man 
whose motives for studying his sermons with the of quick tact and of no tact whatever by an inter- 
greatest care 'was ‘ that it w’as shewing too little view which he says once took place between Lord 
esteem for the public to take no pains in prepare- Palmerston and Mr Behnes the sculptor. At the 
tion, and tliat a man who should appear on a last sitting ■which Lord Palmerston ' gave him, 
ceremonial day in his night-cap and dressing-gown Behnes opened the conversation with : ‘Any news, 
could not commit a greater breach of civility.’ my lord, from France? How do \ve stand with 
^ Spite and ill-nature,’ it has been said, ^are Louis Napoleon?’ The Foreign Secretary x'aised 
among the most expensive luxuries of life;’ and his eyebrows for an instant, and quietly replied : 
tliis is true, for none of us can afford to surround ‘ Really, Mr Behnes, I don’t know ; have not 
himself with the host of enemies we are sure to seen the newspapers ! ’ Behnes, with much talent, 
make if, wdien young, we allow ill-nature to pro- was one of the many men who entirely missed 
dace in us unmannerly habits. Good manners, their way in life through want of tact, 
like good words, cost nothing, and are ■worth every- Nowhere is there room for the display of good 
thing. What advantage, for instance, did the book- manners so much as in conversation. Well- 
stdler on wdiom Dr Johnson once called to solicit mannered people do not talk too much. Bemem- 
employment get from his brutal reply; ‘Go buy bering that the first syllable of the word conversa- 
a ixortePs knot and carry trunks?’ The surly tion is cow (with), that it means talking with another, 
natures of such men prevent them from ever en- they abstain from lecturing, and are as ready to 
tertaining angels unawares. listen as to be heard. They are neither impatient 

It is ■want of sympathy, however, much more to interrupt others nor uneasy when interrupted 
tlian a bad nature that produces the ill-mannered themselves. Knowing that their anecdote or 


hardness of character so well described by Sydney sharp reply will keep, or need not find utterance at 
Smith: ‘Hardness is a want of minute attention ail, they give full attention to their companion, 


to the feelings of others. It does not proceed Irom and do "not by their looks vote him a bore, or at 
analignity or carelessness of in dieting pain, but least an interruption to their own much better 
from a want of delicate perception of those little remarks. But beside the rule, that we should not 
things by ■which pleasure is conferred or pain be impatient to get in our word, that a few 
excited. _ A hard person thinks he has done brilliant flashes of silence should occur in our 
enough if he does not speak ill of your relations, conversation, another rule is, not to take for our 
your children, or your country ; and then, with theme— ourselves. We must remember that, as a 
the greatest good-humour and volubility, and with rule, we and our concerns can be of no more 
a total inattention to your individual state and importance to other men than they and their con- 
position, gallops over a thousand fine feelings, and cerns are to us. Why then should we go over the 
leaves in every step the mark of his hoofs upon annals of our lives generally and of our diseases in 
your heart Analyse the conversation of a well- particular to comparative strangers ; why review 
bred man wlio is clear of the besetting sin of the hardships we have suffered in money matters, 
hardness ; it is a perpetual homage of polite in love, at law, in onr profession, or loudly boast 
good-nature. In the meantime the gentleman on of successes in each of these departments ? Why, 
the other side of you (a highly moral and respect- lastly, should the pride that apes humility induce 
able man) has been crushing little sensibilities, and us to fish for compliments by talking ad nauseam 
violating little proprieties, and overlooking little of our faults ? "We need not say that low gossip 
discriminations ; and without violating anything or scandal-bearing is quite incompatible with good 
which can be called a mle, or committing what manners. ‘The occasions of silence/ says Bishop 
can be denominated a fazclf, has displeased and Butler, ‘ are obvious— namely when a man has 
dispirited you, from wanting that fine vision nothing to say, or nothing but what is better 
■which sees little things, and that delicate touch unsaid"; better either in regard to some particular 
which handles them, and that fine ^ sympathy persons he is present with, or from its being an 
which this superior moral organisation always interruption to conversation of a more agreeable 
bestows.’ ^ kind ; or better, lastly, "with regard to himself,’ 

Of course we must not judge people too much A well-mannered man is courteous to all sorts 
by external manner, for many a man has nothing and conditions of men. He is respectful to his 
of the bear about him but his skin. Nevertheless inferiors as well as to Ms equals and superiors, 
as we cannot expect people in general to take time Honouring the image of God in every man, his. 
to see whether we are what we seem to be, it is good manners are not reserved for the few who can 
foolish to roll ourselves into a prickly ball on the pay for them, or who make themselves feared, 
approach of strangers.^ If we do so, we cannot Like the gentle summer air, his civility plays round 
wonder at their exclaiming : ‘ A rough Christian I ’ all alike. ‘ The love and admiration/ says Canon 
as the dog said of the hedgehog. Kingsley, ‘which that truly brave and loving man 

It is difficult to see how the ‘ natural-born fooH Sir Sidney Smith won from every one, rich and 
— to use an American expression — can ever hope poor, with whom he came in contact, seems to have 
to become well mannered, for without good sense, arisen from the one fact, that without, perhaps, 
or rather tact, a man must continually make a fool having any suck conscious intention, he treated 
of himself in society. Why are women as a rule rich and poor, his own servants, and the noblemen 
better mannered than men ? Because their greater his guests, alike, and alike courteously, consider- 
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ately, clieerrully, affectionately — so leaving a bless- 
ing and reaping a blessing wherever he went.’ 
Certainly the working-classes of England, however 
respectful they may be to those 'whom — often for 
interested reasons—tliey call ‘their betters/ are far 
from being sufliciently polite to each other. Why 
should not British labourers when they meet take 
off their hats to each other, and courteously ask 
after ^frs Hardwork and family There is not a 
moment of their lives the enjoyment of which 
might not be enhanced by kindliness of this sort — 
in the workshop, in the street, or at home. 

We know that extremes nteet, and there is an 
over-civility that becomes less than civil, because 
it forces people to act contrary to their inclina- 
tions. Wen-mannered people consult the wishes 
of others rather than their own. They do not 
proceed in a tyrannical manner to prescribe wdiat 
their friends shall eat and drink, nor do they put 
them in the awkward position of having to answer 
a thousand apologies for their entertainment. 
When guests refuse an offered civility, we ought 
not to press it. When they desire to leave our 
house, it is really bad manners to lock the stable- 
door, hide their £ats, and have recourse to similar 
artifices to prevent their doing so. As, however, 
this zeal of hospitality without knowledge is a good 
fault, and one not too common, there is perhaps 
no need to say more about it. It leans to virtue’s 
side. 

We must not confound etiquette with good 
manners, for the arbitrary rules of the former are 
very often absurd, and differ in various ages and 
countries ; w^hereas good manners, founded as they 
are on common-sense, are always and everywhere 
the same. It Avould be invidious to illustrate this 
assertion from the society of our own country, so ' 
we shall import a reductio ad ahsurdum of etiquette 
from Japan. In The Gentle Life, the following 
account is given hj a resident at the Japanese 
court, ‘When one courtier was insulted by 
another, he w*ho bore the insult turned round to 
the insulter, and quietly uncovering the stomach, 
ri23ped himself open. The aggressor, by an inex- 
orable law of etiquette, was bound to follow the 
lead, and so the two die. The most heart-rending 
look ever witnessed was one giv'en by a Japanese, 
who, having been insulted by an American, carried 
out the rule, expecting his opponent to follow 
suit. But the Yankee would do ’nothing of the 
sort ; and the Jajpanese expired in agonies— not 
from the torture of his Avound, but from being a 
sacrifice to so foolish and underbred a fellow — 
Avhilst the American looked at him in a maze of 
wonder.’ If it Avere not so sad, Ave might laugh at 
such accounts of self-torture, as well as at people 
of our OAvn ac<piaintauce Avho, AA'orshipping con- 
ventionality, are ever on the rack about ‘ the right 
thing to do,’ about ‘ good form.’ 

But this sort of folly should not blind us to 
the value of good manners as distinguished from 
etiquette. 

Manners are not idle, but the fruit 

Of noble nature and of loyal mind. 

i Were it not for the oil of civility, how could the 
wheels of society continue to work? Money, 
talent, rank, these are keys that turn some locks ; 
but kindness or a sympathetic manner is a master- 
key that can open all. If ‘virtue itself offends 
Avhen coupled Avith a forbidding manner/ hoAV 


great must be the power of winning manners, such 
as steer between bluntnesS’ an(l plain-dealing, 
between giving merited praise and flatteiy. 

Men succeed in their professions quite as much 
by complaisance and kindliness of manner as by 
talent. Demosthenes, in giving his w^ell-knoAvn 
advice to an orator — that eloquence consisted in 
three things, the first ‘ action/ the second ‘ action/ 
and the third ‘action’ — is supposed to haA’e in- 
tended manner only. A telling preacher in his 
opening remarks gains the good-Avill of his heai'ers, 
and makes them feel both that he has something 
to say and that he can say it — by his manner. The 
successful medical man on entering a sick-room 
inspires into his patients belief in himself, and 
that hope which is so faAmiirahle to longevity — by 
his manner. Considering that jurymen are scarcely 
personifications of j)ure reason uninixed Avith pas- 
sion or prejudice, a barrister cannot afford to 
neglect manner if he Avould bring twelve men 
one after another to his Avay of thinking. Again, 
has the business man any stock-in-trade that pays 
him better than a good address 2 And as regards 
the ‘survhval of the fittest’ in tournaments for a 
lady’s hand, is it not a ‘ natural selection ’ Avhen 
the old motto ‘ Maimers makytli man ’ decides the 
contest ? At least Wilkes, the best-mannered but 
ugliest man of his day, thought so. ‘ I am/ he 
said, ‘ the ugliest man in the three kingdoms ; but 
if you give me a quarter of an hour’s start, I will 
gain the love of any AAmman before the handsomest.’ 

If kindliness of disposition he the essence of 
good manners, our subject is seen ’at once to shade 
off into the great one of Christianity itself. It is 
the heart that makes both the true gentleman and 
the great theologian. The apostle Paul (see speech 
delivered on Mars’ Hill) ahvays endeavoured to 
conciliate his audience Avhen he commenced ad- 
dressing them. And his letters, as Avell as those of 
his fellow-apostles, are full of sympathy and con- 
sideration for every one’s feelings, because he had 
learned from Him Avhose sympathy extended to 
eA^en the greatest of sinners. 


THE DUKE’S PIPER 

A STORY OP THE AVEST HIGHLANDS. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER 11. 

‘ Oh, Angus ! ’ Maggie held out her hand to 
him on the pier, and he held it as in a vice. ‘ It 
iss your own poat, then, Angus ? ’ 

‘ ISTo ; she iss not,’ said Angus. ' 

‘No?’. 

‘No! She iss yours, Maggie ! I built her for 
ye — every inch of her greAv under my own hand— 
and she ’s no a pad i^oat at all, though it iss me 

that says it ’ 

‘ Weil, Angus ’ 

‘ Don’t say another Avord, but go aboard,’ said 
Angus, proceeding doAvn the steep slippery steps 
to the loch, leading Maggie gallantly by the hand. 
Speedily the rope AA’'a5 unloosed, the Avhite sail 
spread to the breeze, and the boat moved grace- 
fully and rapidly, under a glorious sunset sky, 
out into the loch. Maggie sat holding the tiller 
silently Avhile Angus adjusted the ropes. The 
loch Avas radiant from shore to shore in the rich 
evening light ; quickly the white houses of the 
toAvn Avere left in the distance ; and hardly a move- 
ment but the delicious ripple of water cleft by the 
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I boat/s bow, or the ciy of a sea-gull sailing lazily 
overhead, disturbed the stillness. Here and there 
in the pools among the boulders in lonely parts 
of the shore, a heron stood silent as its own 
shadow and solitary as a hermit ; from the grassy 
hollows by the beach a tliin white mist rose, 
softening tlie green wooded slopes, and adding a 
sense of distance to the heathery ridges in the 
bcackground, glorifiefl by the red aiitiunn sunset. 
Maggie was supremely hap]:»y. When the sail was 
fairly set, Angus came and stretched himself by 
her side. 

^ And ye think she iss a nice poat, and ye like 
her he said, looking into l^Iaggie's face. 

‘ It wass feiy kind of to think of giving me 
such a present as this, Angus ; but I cannot pos- 
sibly take it.’ 

‘ Maggie,’ said Angus, taking her disengaged 
hand in liis, ‘ I hef long wanted to tell you some- 
thing — indeed I hef, Maggie—not that I ’m a goot 
hand at telling anything I want, but — all the time 
I wass building her, and that wass longer than ye 
might think, Muggie — I hef looked to this moment 
as a reivard — when I would see you sitting there, 
looking that happy and that peautiful — yes, | 
Maggie, peautiful, and pleased with my w'ork — • 
and proud am I to see ye so pleased wi’ a 
trifle ’ 

‘ But it iss noi a trifle,’ said the maiden inter- 
rupting him ; ‘ it wass a great undertaking 1 I 
nefer saw anything I liked half so rnucli.’ 

‘ But it iss nothing, I tell you, Maggie, to what 
I would gif you if you would be -willing to take it 
— nothing ! I would like you, Maggie, to take all 
I hef— and myself too. It iss true I am. only a 
common sailor, but Maggie, my heart iss fery 
warm to you. Many’s the time, when I wass a 
hundred and maybe tliousants of miles away from 
here, I wad pe thinking of you— many a time in 
the middle of the night, when I wass on the deck 
alone, watching and looking at the stars under a 
foreign sky, I would single out a particular star 
and call it Maggie’s eye, and -watch it lovingly, 
cass I thocht you might pe^ looking at it too, even 
if you wass not thinking of me tliousants of miles 
off ; and it makes me fery unhappy when I ’ni a 
long way off, to think that maybe I am forgotten, 
and some other man iss trying to get your love, 
and maybe I losing my chance of happiness for 
life, cass, like a fool, I held my peace, when by 
speaking a word my happiness and yours might pe 
secure.’ 

Angus’s arm had stolen round the girl’s waist as 
he proceeded in the speech that was a direct out- 
flow from his heart. She did not try to speak for 
a little. Angus saw that her eyes were filled with 
tears. 

‘ It wass wrong of ye, Angus, efer to think I 
would forget ye,’ she said. 

‘ Then ye do think sometimes apoot me when I 
am not near you ?’ 

‘ Angus, how can you pe speaking nonsense like 
that 1 ’ 

‘But it iss not nonsense to me, Maggie,’ said 
her lover seriously ; ‘ I love you, Maggie, as I love 
no woman in the world ; and Maggie, if you were 
to— to— it wad break my’ 

It was the old story. Two human souls meeting 
under the light of heaven, each recognising in 
the other that which each yearned for, to give 
completeness to life; the spoken word being the 


outward force impelling them towards each other, 
as two dewdrops merge into one by a movement 
external to both. The Highland girl had no desire 
to break her lover s heart ; .nay, she was ready to 
give her own in exchange for his love with all the 
impulsivene.ss of a simple and true nature. As 
the boat sped on they noted not that twilight was 
deepening into evening, that the stars were Ttiyria<I- 
eyed above them, and the crescent moon glimmered 
over the hills and shone in quivering tracks along 
the loch. So it came about that at the same 
moment of time when the piper in tlie clachan was 
apostrophising Angus’s father in the words already 
recorded — ‘ Nae doot your son Angus will pe 
wanting me to learn him to play the pipes too ; 
and nae doot, when lie comes Ibr that purpose, he 
will look to liave his crack wi’ Maggie,’ &o. — his 
daughter’s arms were being thrown impulsively 
about Angus’s neck, and Angus himself was the 
happiest man in the We-stern Highlands. 

Maggie reached Glen Heath with a joyous 
heart. She was there before the piper. She 
speedily girt on her apron, and -with tiicked- 
up sleeves proceeded to the more prosaic duty 
of baking ‘ scones ’ that might he %?arm and 
palatable for the piper’s supper ; and as she 
rolled out the dough, and patted and rolled and 
kneaded it, and turned it before the fire until an 
appetising browniness covered each surface, she 
sang merrily one of the merriest of the sad Gaelic 
melodies. 

But the piper was late. The white cloth was 
spread, and the scones had time to cool, before 
Diana leaping to her feet, stretched herself, yawned, 
and went to the door sniffing. Maggie opened the 
door immediately ; the piper swung along the path 
unsteadily. The dog went to meet him witiiout 
enthusiasm, half-doubtful of her reception, and only ' 
narrowly escaped the kick which the piper aimed 
at her. 

‘ Get out, ye prute ! ’ he said, as he came in ; 
and when the animal still came fawning towards 
him, he hiiried his bagpipes with great force at 
her head, only with the result, how^ever, of break- 
ing the pipe’s mouthpiece. ‘ 0 the prute f ’ he 
cried when he saw what had happened ; ‘ she has 
proken my favourite shauter — the shanter that 
I ’ve played wi’ for fifteen years. 0 the prute \ 

I ’ll cut her throat, to teach her to keep oot o’ my 
way. My best shanter too I ’ 

‘ Come, dad, you are late,’ said Maggie cheerily, 
going to meet him ; ‘ you hef had a long walk. I 
hef boiled some eggs for ye, and baked some scones ; 
come, hef some supper before ye go to bed.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, ye are a praw lass, Maggie, one o’ the 
right sort,’ the piper said. ‘But to think my poor 
shanter ’s broken. I will nefer see her like again 
whatefer 1 ’ 

The piper sat down to supper with an enormous 
appetite, and Maggie waited upon him devotedly, 
uncertain whether she should reveal her secret or 
not in the present dubious state of her fathers 
temper. 

‘ Anypody peen here for me the day ?’ he asked 
between moutli fills. 

‘ Yes, Angus MacTavish wass here in the after- 
noon ; and he ’ 

The piper laid down his knife, looked straight 
in his daughter’s face with a fierceness that startled 
her, saying : ‘ Hang Angus MacTavish and efery 
man i’ their , black clan ! A MacTavish nefer 
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darkens mj tliresliold again ! If Angus MacTavisk 
efer comes to my house he will live to rue it. I 
haie efery living MacTavish !’ 

Maggie looked in her father’s face amazsed. To 
violent language she was well accustomed ; but 
sober or otherwise, she had never heard him utter 
u word against the MacTavishes until now. 

« Come, dad/ she said after a short silence, during 
which time she decided it would be better to 
5 >ay nothing of what was uppermost in her mind 
until morning— ‘ come, dad ; something has vexed 
you to-night. You will be petter in the morning. 
Angus iss the best friend either you or I hef in 
the wide world.’ 

^ I tell you,’ hurst out the piper, ^ I will not hef 
his name mentioned in my fioosc, not by you or 
any other t And if you go apoot with him, Meg, 
asl hef seen ye do lately, Til— I’ll maybe pack 
you out of doors too ! ’ 

The tears were in poor Maggie’s eyes, but she 
comforted herself as she put up the bolt in the 
<Ioor for the night, by assuring herself, as she 
heard the piper stumbling up-stairs to his room : 
^ Poor dad, be iss worse than usual to-night’ And 
when she slept, she dreamed of Angus. 

CHAPTER in. 

The piper’s anger seemed to be modified on tbe 
following morning ; but he still growled when bis 
daughter introduced the name MacTavish as he 
sat before a steaming bowl of porridge and a basin 
of milk, which he attacked with a large horn spoon 
and an appetite comparable only to the giant’s who 
fell a victim tb the adroitness of Jack the cele- 
brated Giant-killer. LEaggie’s enthusiastic account 
of Angus’s gift of the boat was received with a 
critical coldiiess that made her heart sink within 
her. 

* 0 ay, Maggie ; it iss no doot a peautiful poat — 
she wass sure to pe that if Angus built her ; but it 
iss fery easy to see what Angus MacTavish iss 
driving at. Maybe he ’ll find he has peen counting 
%vithoiit his host mirofer, if he thinks he iss going 
to get you for his wife bygifing you a fisliing-poat ; 
what w’ass a hsliing-poat to a lass like you ? — as if 
ye wass a poor lass I Ye’re no to pe fashing your 
head apoot Angus MacTavish, lass — no ; he iss no 
doot a cood lad, but no for the like o’ you ! There 
iss Sandy Buchanan noo, the lawyer’s clerk mirofer, 
a far more likely lad to make ye a cood man, 
and willing ? ’ 

^ 0 dad, and how eati ye pe saying such things 
to me on the happiest day o’ my life, for Angus 
asked me yesterday to be his wife ; and I — I ’ 

*Yq what'?’ said the piper, laying down his 
spoon and eyeing his daughter sternly. 

‘ Weel, dad, I — I — didna say No.’ 

^Then I’m thinking ye’ll hef to go this fery 
day whatefer and say <‘No,” my lass, for I’m 
telling ye I won’t hef it V 

Maggie was not generally one of the tearful sort, 
but the sudden emphasis of her father’s words 
Med her eyes with tears and drove her to silence. 
SShe did not trust herself to speak, but lifted her 
pail hurriedly with a fashed face, and went 
sorrowfully to milk the ‘ kye/ whose deep impa- 
tient lowing from the byre was urgently demand- 
ing attention. When she was half across the court- 
yard she heard her father calling her back. She 
turned and went to him. 


‘ Maggie/ he said, drawing her to his knee and 
holding her brown face between his rough hands 
tenderly, ^ it iss not crying ye are, my bonny lass ? 
No ; I wad not hef my lass cayiiig for any Mac- 
Tavish that efer drank a dram I Not that Angus 
iss a pad lad— no, I will not say he iss that — he 
plays the pipes petter than any lad of his years 

I efer saw— but the MacTavishes Ah wmel, 

they ’re no jist the clan that the Camerons should 
marry into. Noo, dry your eyes, lass, and pe off 
to your milking mirofer — Crumple iss moaning as 
if her udder wass going to crack.’ 

The maiden said nothing ; she kissed him, but 
the smile was all vanished from her face as she 
stooped to relieve Crumple of her milky burden. 

The piper went to the stable, and the sound of 
his whistling rang over the place as he brushed 
down his horses and gave them their morning 
feed. 

Maggie was in strong hopes, as the morning 
advaimed, that before nightfall, when she expected 
Angus to come, the tempest would be over, and 
Angus hailed by her father in his old manner. 
This hope was dispelled, and poor Maggie made 
miserable beyond bearing when her father returned 
to his mid-day meal. The piper had early in the 
forenoon taken his fishing-rod and gone to a 
favourite spot of his known as ‘ the Black Hole/ 
on the stream, where he had wiled away many an 
hour and tempted to the bank many a fat spotted 
trout. When he returned to dinner, his daughter 
saw with surprise that he brought no fish with 
him, and that his fishing-rod was broken into half- 
a-dozen pieces ; and moreover, that he was white 
with anger. Fingal his collie was following with 
dejected'’tail and "a torn ear, apparently in as bad 
a temper as his master, judging from the snarling 
greeting he gave Diana who went to meet them. 

‘Pj the powers, but I ’ll put the law on him; 

I ’ll hef him put in the jail,’ cried the piper, as 
he went into his kitchen and tossed the frag- 
ments of his fishing-rod into a corner. ^ The pla- 
gnard, to preak my fishing-rod and steal my iisli 
mirofer ; but I’ll hef the law on him 1 He shall 
go pefore the shirra as sure as my name iss J oiin 
Cameron I’ 

Maggie did not know that Mr MacTavish was at 
the same moment on his way home with a swollen 
black eye, carrying with him a goodly fish that 
ought to have been in tbe piper’s basket, ‘Jet’ 
limping behind his master very much bruised 
indeed. 

‘ And it iss the Teuk that wiill pe told all apoot 
it ; the prood teffle, poaching the salmon like a 
common thief, and knocking a man apoot as if 
he wass a lower animal/ said the game-keeper, 
recording hzs grievance indignantly to his buxom 
wife, in answer to sym]Dat.hetic ejaculations as 
to tbe state of his eye, when he returned to his 
dinner. 

True to his word, the piper sent the lierd-boy 
to the lawyer’s office to tell Sandy Buchanan, with 
the piper’s compliments, <&c., that Mr Cameron 
desired to see him at Glen Heath on important 
business. 

‘ Well, dad/ Maggie bad said impetuously when 
she heard this message given to ‘ Geordy/ as they 
sat at dinner, hardly understanding from what 
motive her father sought the presence of the 
detested Sandy Buchanan, ‘ I can only say that I 
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ahall not bide in the boose if that red-headed, ill- 
looking man comes to the boose ; I won’t inteed ? 

‘Ye are red-beaded yourself!’ said the pipej 
abrnptl}^. 

‘ No ; I bn not’ 

Yes, ye are. The man canna help himself il 
the Almiclity gef him a red bead. The best o' 


an undefined number of months in tlie county 
jail. Sijndy gathered that the piper had succeeded 
in booking a ‘ cood seven-pound grilse tliat while 
be was landing the same, Mr MacTavisIi appeared 
on the. scene tlireatening to report him to the 
Duke for poaching ; words passed between them, 
not of a complimentary nature, ending ullimately 
in one of two catastrophes— the piper could not 
! cieariy^ remember whicli— •either the game-keeper 
had seized the piper’s rod with result of breaking 
it to pieces, or the piper had broken his fishing- 
rod over the game-keeper’s back; and then a 
straggle bad ensued, the upshot of which was 
that the latter walked off with the ‘grilse’ and 
a black eye, wdiile the former did tiie like •with 
his sliattered fishing-rod and empty basket, each 
vowing to lay tlie matter before ‘ the shirra.’ 

The Sheriff, as represented by Sandy Buchanan 
the fiscal’s clerk, thought, much to the delight 
of the piper, that he had good ground for an 
action for assault against Mr MacTavish; and 
presently father and daughter (poor Maggie w'as 
compelled to remain, in the room to bear the 
brutal manner in which he, a Cameron, had been 
treated by a MacTavish) were thrown into a state 
of mental confusion by the adroit manner in which 
Sandy now addressing the piper as ‘our client,’ 
now as ‘the plaintiff;’ both of wdiich phrases 
the piper received and acknowdedged in the light 
of a personal compliment, and also by liberal but 
not very coherent allusion to Act of Queen Tic- 
toria this, and chapter of Act Queen Victoria that ; 


maybe I am; but’ 

‘i tell ye what it iss, Maggie, will bide at 
home wiien Mr Buchanan comes, and ye ’ll pehave 
yourself civilly, or maybe it may pe worse for ye. 
Angus MacTavish hass turned your head ; but 
he ’ll get a bit o’ iny mind maybe yet, as his father 
luiss pefore him mirofer, and that pefore the set o’ 
sun too ! ’ 

‘0 dad, dad ! ye ’ll break my heart, so ye will, 
inteed and inteed ye wall, dad, if it iss in that 
way ye speak o’ Angus.’ 

‘ I ’ll not hef him come apoot my hoose longer ! 
He iss a wanderin’ rake ; efery sailor iss that, and 
no fit to make a cood huspand to the like o’ you.’ 

‘ He iss not a rake ! Ye are no speaking the 
words of truth, father !’ exclaimed the girl passion- 
ately, 

‘ Efery sailor iss a rake, Maggie"; eferypody know^s 
that ; and I daresay be iss none better than bis 
xieibors.’ 

Stung by the cruel w’ords, Maggie ran to the 
dairy, where she shut herself in and burst into 
a flood of tears. The Highland maid had few 
hatreds ; she had the impulsive almost passionate 
temperament of every true Celt, but her impulsive- 
ness ran in loving channels. But if she did hate, 
(She hated warmly — also after the Celtic manner. 
And the one living object for wdiom she felt un- 
dying scorn was this Sandy Buchanan, who knew 
more of her lather’s affairs than any man in 
Inversnow ; and whose studied civility to her on 
all occasions, and attentions more or less marked; 
were resented by her as she would have resented 
another man’s insults. Perhaps he was all the 
more despised because he kept at a respectful ; 
distance when Angus was at home ; a peculiarity 
that Maggie attributed to a certain dread of physi- 
cal consequences, that was not to be wondered at 
in a weak-legged milksop fellow like him. But 
whenever the Duke’s yacht was away, Mr Sandy 
danced attendance upon her assiduously, insisting 
upon seeing her safely home from the kirk on 
Sunday evenings, and otherwise thrusting his 
obnoxious presence upon her in ways which she 
considered offensive. 

And sure enough, just as the sun was veering 
I'ouiid to the west, the piper was seated at the 
table of his best parlour with a bottle of whisky 
and glasses, and a plate of Maggie’s crisp oatmeal 
bannocks between him and the detested Sandy 
Buchanan, whose breath blew forth gales of pepper- 
mint — ^an odour that Maggie always associated with 
him, and put the worst construction upon — as lie 
listened patiently to the rather confused statement 
of the piper’s grievance. Sandy tried honestly to 
look at the case from the piper’s stand-point ; but 
put in any form, it appeared that if any legal 
action was to be taken the decision coukr hardly 
take the only form which wmuld satisfy the* irate 
piper— namely the immediate arrest, trial, con« 
viction, and imprisonment of Mr MacTavish for 
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‘ Im that it V .«aid An,£?u?? slowly, looking still at 
Maggie, and turning again towards the door.^ 

‘ No, jVjigns, no ]' it m not true that all in this 
room will pe petter pleased that ye should go* It 
iss not true 1 ' burst out the girl in the fullness of 
her heart. 

^ But it shall pe true 1 ' shouted the piper, bring- 
ing liis Iiand finnly down upon the table. Angus 
did not stay to argue the matter, but sorroNvfully 
went his way. 

^ Stop that whining, Dklaggie—stop that foolish 
whining ; I will not hef it I ' said the piper, turn- 
ing upon his daughter fiercely, who tried in vain 
to repress a sob as Angus disax>peared. 

‘ 0 Sandy Bnclianaii, it iss nmckle that ye 11 hef 
to answer for, if ye 11 make me that 1 11 hate my 
own fatlicr too,’ said the poor girl, storming out 
into open mutiny. 

* Leave the room, Maggie ! * cried the piper, 
waving his hand. The maiden gladly pailed her- 
self of her dismissal, and fled to the solitude of her 
own room. ^Gott has not gifen to women the 
brains to understand pusiness/ he continued, gen- 
eralising apologetically to his guest. 

A w^eek passed, and* the piper’s wrath against the 
clan ]\IacTavish endured. The feud was not one- 
sided. Mr ]!^^acTavisll replied to a letter full of 
nothing, expressed in the bitterest legal phraseology, 
written by Sandy Buchanan on the pipeBs behalf, 
by a document of elaljorate counter-cliarges, written 
by the banker-iaw’yer of the town, breathing 
tiireatenings and lawsuits. And the case pro- 
mised to be profitable to both of these astute gentle- 
men, as sucli cases generally manage to be. 


HINTS TO SICK-KUBSES. 

Tjrying as are many, indeed we may truly say 
most of the duties of the sick-room, nothing 
renders them so much so as the fact that the 
disease under wliich the patient is suifering is of 
an infectious, or of a contagious nature. 

There is a great deal to be said on the head 
of avoidance of infection or contagion, while 
nursing a sufferer through disease of either one 
nature or the other. In this as in all other matters 
connected with sick- nursing, heroic, would-he- 
martyr-like conduct is absurd and blamable, , 
for prudence goes for a great deal, and indiscre- 
tion brings trouble and suffering on others as well 
as yourself. ‘ I don't mind what risk I run ; I am 
too anxious to think about myself I ' always seems 
to us a feeble and (to use a strong; northern 
word) a very feckless sort of remark, onl}^ made, 
in nine cases out of ten, to exact the tribute of 
a surprised or admiring look. On the contrary, 
the aim and end of every sick-nurse should be to 
do as much good and be as much comfort as 
possible with the bast possible risk To achieve 
this, the smallest and most apparently trivial 
precautions are worth taking, in order to prevent 
the friends and relatives about you having the 
additional trouble and anxiety of nursing you 'as 
a second invalid, just when ‘number one^ is 
recovering, 

‘ I am so anxious I canT eat I I haven’t touched 
a morsel to-day B are by no means uncommon 


remarks to hear from the lips of some one who is 
nursing, or assisting to nurse a case of infectious I 
disease. Yet this abstinence is just the very worst 
thing you can possibly do under such circumstances, 
and the most ealculated to render yourself an easy 
prey to that unseen iniiuence pervading the air, , 
and like the seeds of some poisonous plant, ready : 
to take root if soil be found favourable to its 
growth. Feebleness, over-weariness, exhaustion, 
want of sufficient nourishment — all these things 
aid in preparing this suitable soil, and woo the 
disease germs that are floating about in the air 
to take root and bring forth bitter fruit. A vigo- 
rous cheerful person, capable of strong selbcontral, 
often seems able to defy the closest contact witli 
disease ;■ and even if some malaise (often closely 
allied to the disease of the patient) Imoeks over 
the willing nurse for a time, the elastic constitu- 
tion of body and mind seems to throw off the 
poison, and no serious illness results. Nothing is 
j more common than the occurrence of these spurious 
! attacks of illness, allied to that from which the 
person nursed is suffering, and the following case 
is an example. 

A lady nursing a friend in small-pox, after 
lengthened attendance in the sick-room, was 
attacked by faintness, shivering, a sensation of 
nausea, and violent headache. Both the nurse and 
her friends concluded that a seizure of the loath- 
some disease from which the patient was suffer- 
ing was inevitable. However, the following day 
several large blotches appeared on various parts 
of the body ; all unpleasant symptoms gradually 
disappeared ; and in a day or two — without the 
original sufferer having had any idea that her 
nurse w’as kept away by anything more serious 
than need of rest-— she was able to return to her 
duties, and never suffered any further deteriora- 
tion of health. In the same w’ay we have known 
those who were nursing cases of fever to be sud- 
denly attacked by sore throat, headache, and 
vertigo, these symptoms passing off after t^venty- 
four or forty-eight hours, and no further evil 
resulting. A vigorous constitution, care while 
nurse-tending as to diet and exercise, joined to a 
mind calm and equable, and ready to face all 
possibilities without flurry, feverish excitement, 
or fear, will in many cases enable the sick-nurse 
to throw off the seeds of disease. But a malig- 
nant influence which floats in the atmosphere 
of the sick-room, pervading the breath of the sick 
person, and hanging like a bad odour about the 
bed-clothes, carpets, and even the wall-paper of the 
room, is necessarily a difficult enemy to evade — 
and such is infection. And any one who has a 
timorous dread of it is far better away from the 
sick-room. 

This is, we think, a matter that cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon. To watch for symptoms 
is often to develop them ; and constant dwelling 
upon the condition of any one organ of the body, 
and apprehension as to disease in that organ, will 
often, produce at all events functional derangement 
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if no <,n*eater evil By this we do not mean, that 
neglt?ct of one’s self isever justitiabH but only tliat 
fearful tm<l tiniorons apprehension is deleterious. 

So strongly has this fact impressed itself upon 
IIS with regard to infection, that we even think it 
woiihl he Well to strain a point, and encourage a 
person to absent herself from the sick-room, rather 
than run the risk of having a nurse of this tem- 
perament near a patient suilering from disease of a 
catching nature. In sickness the perceptions are 
often rendered painfully acute, and the mind 
naturally much concentrated on itself, is therefore 
ready to take offence or lie troubled by trifles. 
We have seen a patient shrink from the minis- 
trations of a person whom he fdt to ho in a state 
ofibar. 

Ju.st in th.e same wav, if the duties of the sick- 
room are (as they often must he) unpleasant, a 
looh of aversion or disgust is enough to wound the 
suiierer beyond the power of caress or words to 
heal I A woman who turns sick, or is obliged to 
j)ut a handkerchief to lier nose at a foul smell — 
%vho shudders at the sight of blood, ought never 
to he in a siclv-room. The same may be said of 
one who is always feeling her own pulse, or (as 
we once saw) looking at her own tongue in the 
glass (by no means a graceful proceeding), to see 
if symptoms are Hleclaring themselves.’ All or 
much of this sort of nervousness may be affec- 
tation; but at the same time we must not judge 
unkindly of those who from natural temperament 
dread infection, and are therefore likely to fail a 
prey to it. 

And nov/, taking it for granted that we have a 
tolerably sensible woman to deal with, and that 
she is called upon to nurse a case of fever, small- 
pox, diphtheria, or any such-like unpleasant ail- 
ment, what precautions are best calculated to 
reduce the risk of infection to a minimum?- — 
a risk which we cannot do away with, but are 
certainly called upon to guard against to the 
utmost m our power. Attention Wo diet, so as 
to ward off great exhaustion at any timCf and 
taking at least half an hour’s exercise in the open 
air, are excellent rules to observe. Never go into 
the sick-room foMiny. And here we must strongly 
urge upon every sick-nurse the value of coflee as a 
restorative. In times of cholera epidemics among 
our soldiers, the first precaution the authorities 
invariably take is to order a cup of strong coffee 
to be served out to each man the first thing in the 
morning. The effects of this plan are known to 
bo admirable. 

Take a brisk walk shortly after your breakfast ; 
order a cup of hot strong coffee to be ready when 
you come in, and take it before going into the 
patient's room. Nothing helps to throw off the 
weariness of a night’s watching like this turn 
in the fresh air (even if taken of necessity under 
an umbrella), and the coffee braces the nerves 
and invigorates the system. 

To speak of the avoidance of alcoholic stimu- 
lants is to enter upon delicate ground ; though 
we are of opinion that in serious cases the nurse 
should seldom touch anything stronger than coffee 
throughout the whole time. This abstaining gives 
a power of recovering with great promptitude from 
the effects of long-continued watching and heavy 
duties in the sick-room. Depend upon it that the 


recurring glass of sherry, the oft-repeated ^ nip ’ of 
brandy-and-water, do a world of harm both in the 
sick-room and out of it. 

That “wine and brandy are valuable restora- 
tives in weakness, cannot he denied ; and it^ is 
certain that there are many constitutions which 
need a moderate amount oi* stimulant ; but that 
stimulants are taken to a perfectly needless and 
most pernicious extent, even by tliose %vho liy 
no means come under the term 'drunkard,’ and 
that among these are numbered 'women as well 
as men, is a stubborn and unhappy fact. One of 
the many evils resulting from this over-use of 
stiimilants is this : when severe illness and pros- 
tration call for wine or hrand_y, the system is so 
used to their action that but little benefit accrues ; 
at all events, little when compared to that prompt 
answer the constitution gives to even small doses, 
when that constitution has either made very 
s|)aring use, or no use at all, of such whips and 
spurs to the energies of life. 

The proper ventilation of a sick-room is a 
most important means of lessening the danger of 
infection; and this more particularly in such 
diseases as fever, small-pox, or diphtheria — that is, 
diseases coming distinctly under the head ‘infec- 
tious. In those which are contagious, ventilation 
is of course also iiiijportant, but not equally so. 
And this leads us on to speak^ of the difference 
between infection and contagion. Infection is 
subtly diffused through the atmosphere, the patient’s 
breath, the clothes, hangings, walls, &c. Contagion 
consists in the disease being propagated by the 
emanations of the sick person. It is therefore 
obvious that the latter (contagion) is more easily 
guarded against by a prudent person than ^ the 
former (infection). The plentiful use of disin- 
fectants seems to be one of the best preventives 
against contagion ; but of course all such details 
are generally regulated by the medical man in 
attendance, and no better advice can be given to 
the amateur sick-nurse than to follo'Vi’' his direc- 
tions invplicitly. 

We will, before leaving this subject, quote one 
passage from Dr Aitken’s excellent work, The 
Science and Practice of Medicine. In volume one, 
page 222,' he says : 'Ill-health of any kind there- 
fore favours the action of epidemic influences.’ 
Thus then, we see how one of our highest medical 
authorities bears out the truth of what we have 
said— namely that for the sick-nurse to neglect her 
own health — to go without sufficient and regular 
food — in a wordj to lower by any means whatever 
the standard of her own physical condition, is to 
intensify the risk of infection or contagion for her- 
self, and trouble and anxiety for those belonging 
to her. 

We have no belief in the disinfecting of clothes 
that have been worn during attendance on cases of 
an infectious nature. It is far better to wear an old 
dress, wrapper, shawl, &c., and when the illness is 
over have them hurned. The same thing applies 
to clothing 'worn by the patient. 

We remember one most lamentable case where 
(as was supposed) everything was disinfected, 
washed, and exposed to the air ; yet the gift of a 
night-dress to a poor woman resulted in virulent 
small-pox, and the sufferer, a young married 
woman, was cruelly disfigured in spite of the best 
care and nursing an hospital could give. 

It comes then to this : infection cannot be 
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evaded ; but risk may be reduced to a minimum 
by an observance of tlie precautions we have noted, 
by the exercise of plain common-sense, and by the 
reality— not romaiu'e — of devotion to the work 
undertaken by the sick-nnrse. 


IFDIAN MILITARY BPOBTS. 

Foe the following amusing account of some of the 
more popular of Eastern regimental sports w^e are 
indebtecl to an officer in India. He proceeds as 
follows : 

The sports of the native Indian cavalry, coni- 
nioiily called Xesi Basi, are much encouraged by 
the authorities, as to excel in them requires steady 
nerve and good riding. I believe it is the custom 
in most regiments to devote one morning a week 
to these essentially military games. They are most 
popular with the men, it is easy to see, for besides 
the hundred or so %vho generally turn out to com- 
pete, the greater part of the regiment is present on 
foot as spectators. 

The proceedings generally commence with tent- 
pegging pure and simple. A short peg is driven 
into the ground, while some two hundred yards 
distant the competitors are drawn up in line, each 
on his own horse; for the native sowar, like the 
vassal of our own past times, comes mounted and 
armed to his regiment. While off duty the native 
soldier can dress as he pleases, so on occasions like 
the present, individual tiiste breaks forth in showy 
waistcoat or gorgeous coloured turban. Each man 
carries a bamboo spear in his hand. At a signal 
given by the wonli major or native adjutant, the 
first man, iiis spear held across his body, starts at 
a canter; his wiry little country-bred knows as 
ivell as he does what is in hand, and as the speed 
quic'kens to a gallop, the pace is regular and 
measured, enabling his rider to sit as stead}^ as a 
rock. When about fifty yards from the object the 
sowar turns his spear-point downward, bends well 
over the saddle till his hand is below the girth, 
and then, -when you almost think he has gone past, 
an imperceptible turn of the wrist and — swish— 
the spear is brandished round his head, with the peg 
transfixed on its point. Another is quickly driven 
into tlie ground, and the next man comes up ; he 
too liits the peg, but perhaps fails to carry it away 
to the required distance, for it drops from his spear- 
point as he is in the act of whirling it round his 
head. This does not count, and he retires discom- 
fited. The third misses entirely ; the fourth strikes 
but does not rejnove the peg from the ground ; 
while after them in quick succession come two or 
three who carry it off triumphantly. With vary- 
ing fortune the whole squad goes by,; and it is 
interesting to note the style of each horseman as 
he passes, some sitting rigid till within a few yards 
of the mark ; others bending over and taking aim , 
while still at a distance; some silent, others shout- 
ing and gesticulating ; while one no sooner has his 
steed in motion than he gives vent to a certain 
Irmolo sound, kept up like the rattle of a steam- 
engine, till close upon the peg, which having skil- 


fully transfixed, he at the same time throws his 
voice up an octave or two, in triumph I suppose, 
as he gallops round and joins his comrades. Two 
or three men now bring up their horses with 
neither saddle nor bridle, and with consummate 
skill, guiding them by leg-pressure alone, carry 
off the peg triumphantly, amid well-deserved cries 
oi ^ Shahash ! ^ from the spectators. 

The next part of the programme is ^lime-ciit- 
ting.^ Three lemons are put up on sticks about 
twenty yards a]3art ; and as the sowar gallops past, 
tulwar in hand, he has successively to cut them in 
two without touching the sticks — a by no means 
easy feat. Then three handkerchiefs are placed on 
the ground ; and a horseman, riding barebacked 
a good-looking bay, Hies past in a very cloud of 
dust, and on his way stoops, picks up, and throws 
over his shoulder each handkerchief as he conies 
to it ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

And now we come to the most difficult feat 
of all. A piece of wood a little larger than a tent- 
peg is driven into the ground, and a notch having 
been made in the top, a rupee is therein placed so 
as to he half hidden from view. The feat is to 
: ride at this, lance in hand, and to knock out the 
rupee without touching the xvood — a performance 
requiring rare skill and dexterity ; yet it is gener- 
ally accomplished successfully, once or twice, by 
the best hands of the regiment. 

Perhaps the proceedings may close with some- 
thing of a comic nature, one man coming past 
hanging by his heels from the saddle, shouting 
and 'gekiciilating ; others facing their horses’ tails, 
firing pistols at a supposed enemy, with more 
antics of a like nature, often ending in an igiio- 
miniohs cropper, though the nimble farcem gener- 
ally succeeds in landing on his feet. 

The sports of the infantry are of a totall^^ 
different nature. The last time I had an oppor- 
tunity of being present at a tainasha of this kind 
was a pleasant breezy day on the banks of the 
Ganges. A space about twelve yards by fifteen 
was prepared by picking up and softening the 
ground till it presented the appearance of a 
minute portion of Eotten Bow. One side of this 
space was reserved for the European officers and 
their friends ; while round the other three stood or 
squatted the sepoys and any of their acquaintances 
from the neighbouring villages whom they chose 
to invite. In the rear were booths, whose owners 
were doing a brisk trade in native sweetmeats, 
while some twenty tom-toms kept ujp a discordant 
and never-ending din. Every native present, from 
havildar to sepoy, was clothed only in the langoti 
or loin-cloth, to give free play to the muscles of 
the limbs and chest. At each corner of the arena 
stood a man in authority, like a Master of the 
Ceremonies, to see that the sports were carried on 
in a proper manner and that nobody allowed his 
temper to get the better of him. One of these 
was a remarkably fine-looking man, who, had he 
been of somewhat lighter hue and clothed in the 
garments of civilisation, might have passed as an 
English aristocrat of the first- water; while another, 
of powerful build and with mutton-chop whiskers, 
was the very image of an eminent City man of my 
acquaintance. 

VV e arrived on the scene a little late, but were 
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imraecliately sliewn to a seat^ one of tlie native of deference worn by the native soldier in tlie 
ofMcers coming up to band iis a plateful of cut-up presence of bis officer drops from Iiis face, and we 
almomls and cocoa-nut, with raisins and spices can see him as he is, with all liis been appreciation 
intermixed. Of course we took some, as this was' of fan and skill, in which he is not one whit 
the native welcome. We were hardly seated when behind his white comrade in the regular army. 

two wir.y4ooking young men stepped into the 

arena. i?irst, they each bent down and raised to 

the forehead a little earth in the right hand. A PEOMISHSTG FIELD FOB EMIGRANTS, 
pds ~ooJ<A, or a request for lielp * 0 ® ^eir j 

deity 111 the approaching Struggle ; though I suspect i ^ ^ r 

in most cases it was a meamngless performance ; ®ent will be lound an account, by tlie governor ol 


for I saw a little Christian boy who played hrst- 
Gornet in the band, go through the same manoeuvre. 
The two wrestlers then w’ent to opposite corners, 
and began some of the queerest antics I ever saw, 


nient will be found an account, by the governor of 
Tasmania, of a tour recently made by him, in 
company with the Minister of Lands and Works, 
through the north-eastern and eastern districts of 
that very fine island, worthy to be called the 


slapping their chests, thighs, and arms; first hopping England of the southern hemisphere, which seem 
on the left, then on the right toot ; bending over meet the requirements of the cla^ss of 

and jumping ba(^, and lecalling in some degree emigrants alluded to; and it is to these localities 
the movements ot the ballet ; and then, alter a tew 

feints, they clutched each other by the arms close following brief notes refer. _ 

to the shoulder, while their two bullet-heads met The north-eastern districts of Tasmania are only 
together and acted as battering-rams. This went now attracting general attention, owing to the, 
on till one man presented a chance by incautiously recent discoveries of tin ; and Mr Weld undertook 
lifting his foot, when down he went in a trice, his his long journey on horseback because he was 
adversary failing on him. This, however, was not desirous of seeing for himself enough to enable 
a ‘fail’ While on the ground, they turned and jiim to judge of their capabilities both as mining 
twisted and writhed like snakes, their lean legs agricultural districts. The result, as will be 
curling round each other m a manner marvellous g- ^ 

to behold, their efiorts being greeted every HOW and - ’ • -n i i- • n 

then by applause, led by fill Masters of the Cere- Tasmania will be materially affected by the 
monies aforesaid, given in a sing-song -way, and development of these regions. The north-eastern 
always ending in a long-drawn Tee’ (Victory). It corner of the island is chiefly hilly, and ei^en 
was almost Warisome to watch them, until at niountamous ; hut it contains large tracts estimated 
length the bout was brought to an end by one at fully seventy thousand acres of undulating 
man being fairly thrown on his back, Iris adversary and almost level land of very superior quality, 

1r<apninn* /■».lpnr Thics wnsi n fr-nA i . *1 . £• . jl i. -i? i„;n_ x7 7 


keeping clear. This was a true ‘ fall.’ 

Couple after couple set to in the same way, some- 
times a raw youth requiring the friendly admoni- 
tion of the watchful M. C. to make him keep his 
temper, though I must say the friendly way in 


and the soil of a great part of the hills themselves 
is exceedingly rich. Mr Weld describes theeountrj- 
as being almost entirely clothed with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The Eucalypti on the fiats 


which these e^xceedingly rough sports were carried hill-sides attain a great size ; and the 


on was deserving of the highest praise. 


valuable blackwood, the native beech or myrtle, 


I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw the the silver wattle {Acacia dealhata)j the sassafras, 
aristocrat and the mutton-chop whiskers man, and the tree-ferns and climbers, add beauty to 
throwing aside their dignity, enter the arena and the forest. The tree-ferns are most remarkable 


go through the same antics, the latter’s pirouettes 
and pa.*? de Zq)hir resembling the gambols of a 


for the great profusion and luxuriance with which 
they grow, reaching occasionally a height of thirty 


youn§ elephant; but nevertheless they went 

through the aSair as their predecessor had done. _ and being thickly spread over the whole 

Between times the little boys from the neigh- district. ^ 

■ * ' ‘ ■ ■ * The region, Governor Weld says, may be 


bouring villages would rush in as they saw their 


opportunity, and seizing a long sword with a described from a settler’s point of view as a 


handle that covered the arm to the elbow make 
cuts and points innumerable at a supposed enemyq 
dancing the while, and never leaving the spot 
where they commenced. The meaning of this I 
could not divine, but it pleased the spectators, for 
they did not withhold their applause, the aristo- 


^poor man’s country;’ that is, it is best adapted 
for settlement by men who will labour with their 
own hands, and who have sons and daughters 
to work with them. The following anecdote is 
suggestive, and is worthy of reproduction in its 


crat himself on one occasion prolonging the usual ^^tirety : ^ In the heart of the district I remained 


^ Tee ’ in a sonorous voice after every one else had 
finished. 


a day at the comfortable homestead of a most 
respectable settler, a native of Somersetshire, 


I was told that this sort of thing vrent on from named Fry, who, with the assistance of his wife, 
early morning till sunset ; but though interesting four sons, and five daughters, had in eight years 
for an hour, it soon begins to pall on the ordinary cleared and laid down in grass about two hundred 
European so, after seeing a little single-stick and acres of the three hundred acres he 

Tthink nothing can speak better for the class of f Melbourne Bshibition. I 

men we have in our native army than the genuine could not but be struck at the indpnntahle energj 
interest they take in these thoroughly manly of this family, which had penetrated alone into 
sports. While engaged in them, the habitual mark a then pathless forest, and attacked its huge trees 
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witli sncli (lerernnaatioii, doing everytliing ^ for 
ihcinselvtis, working Lard all day, and at night 
tatiglit les,=?onf^, prayers, and even mnsio by the 
father.’ Capitalists, Mr Weld adds, would find 
such a country too expensive to clear ; but the 
mail who can always be cutting down or ringing 
a tree hiniscdf, by degrees sees the light of day 
break largely into the forest, and though he 
will not make a fortune, he will make a home 
and an independence, and all his simple vrants 
will be supjdied. 

The district alluded to is capable of keeping 
tliousands of such tumilies in health and plenty. 
Surely then we are right in looking upon this 
as a promising fiLdd for the class of ^emigrants 
of which we "have spoken. In addition too to 
its capabilities Itoiu an agricultural point of 
view, tlie country is not without mineral wealth; 
and a region roughly estimated at sonie hfteen 
hundred "^square miles, and but partially pro- 
spected, has been found to contain tin in such 
quantities as to warrant its being called ‘a rich 
tin-bearing country.’ Fair profits are being made 
ill working this "mineral ; some of the claims 
are worked by men on their own account, others 
in part by working proprietors and in part b}^ 
men employed by tlieni on wages ; and again there 
are two or three companies of capitalists employ- 
ing managers and labourers. Labour is scarce and 
dear, and labourers are being imported from Mel- 
bourne ; wages range from fifty shillings a week for 
the best labourers downwards ; and on farms men 
get twenty shillings a week and rations. The 
great difficulty the north-eastern districts labour 
under is ivant of roads ; the tin has consequently 
to bo carried— at a cost of ten to thirteen pounds a 
ton— to Eridport on the north and George’s Bay 
on the eastern coast, on the backs of horses, by 
bush-tracks over stee{? hills and across ravines and 
water-courses. The population is at present com- 
parativedy sparse, but there cannot be much doubt 
that it will rapidly increase as means of communi- 
cation improve ; and steps are already being taken 
to that end as far as the limited resources of the 
colony will allow. 

Oil the east coast, Governor Weld saw some fine 
land, good farms, and neat villages, especially in 
the Fingal and Avoca districts ; but as a rule he 
considei^ that this region is more remarkable for 
climate and scenery than for any continued extent 
of good land ; coal exists in this part of the colony, 
and there are some fine stone quarries at Prosser’s 
Bay, from which the Melbourne post-ofiice was 
built. 

In conclusion, and to render our brief remarks : 
regarding this colony as a field for emigration 
more complete, we add the opinion expressed with 
respect to the stretch of country lying between the 
Bamsay River and the west coast of the island, by 
Mr Charles P. Sprent, who was sent to examine it 
ill the spring of last year. He thinks that it is of 
little use for agricultural purposes, and that it does 
not contain any large amount of valuable timber ; 
but he adds in his Report .to the colonial govern- 
ment, there are sure indications that this part of 
Tasmania abounds in mineral wealth, although it 
may be that the search -will be arduous and slow. 
As ill the case of the Hellyer River, so it is with 
the Pieman; wherever the softer schists occur, 
gold is found in small quantities ; and Mr Sprent 
has not the slightest doubt that in both rivers 


gold will ]>e found in paying quantities, both 
alluvial and reef gold. Tin and gold occurring 
together in some spots near the Pieman in what 
is called ^ made ’ ground, would indicate that the 
country higher up the river is worthy of examina- 
tion, and he would recommend prospectors to try 
the neighbourhood of IMoimt Llurcliison and the 
Murchison River. As an inducement to prospect- 
ing the western country, it may be mentioned that 
over three hundred ounces of gold have been 
obtained in one season from the Hellyer River, 
and that a party of Chinamen have done exceed- 
ingly well there since that time. Copper has been 
discovered on the Arthur River in several places ; 
and copper, lead, tin, gold, and platinum liave 
been found in the vicinity of the Parson’s Hood 
and River Pieman, not to mention the discoveries 
at Mount Bischolf and jMount Ramsay. 

The Report upon which this brief account is 
mainly based will be found in ^ Papers relating to 
Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions, Part 1. of 
1876;’ which may be obtained from the offices 
for the sale of Parliamentary Papers. The agents 
of the Board in London are ^ The Emigrants’ and 
Colonists’ Aid Corporation (Limited),’ 25 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, to whom all applica- 
tions for ‘ Land Order Warrants,’ as well as general 
information about the colony, should be made. 


‘EVER BELIETE ME AFFECTIONATELY YOUE8.’ 

Ever believe you true ? Bear friend, 

Your words so precious are that I 
Can hut repeat tliein o’er and o’er, 

And kiss the paper where they lie. 

How shall I thank you for this pledge, 

This sweet assurance, which destroys 
The doubt that you my love repaid, 

And changes all my fears to joys ? 

Ever hcliovG you true ? I tnU ! 

I hold you to this written gage I 
This shall console me, now you ’re gone ; 

Still next my heart I’ll bear the page ; 

By day and night, where’er I go, 

It shall my prized companion be ; 

And if a thought would ’gainst j^ou rise, 

This from all blame shall set you free. 

Ah, need I say, believe mb true ? 

You know how tender, yet how strong, 

This heart's emotions are, how half 
Of all its throbs to you belong ; 

How fain ’twould burst its x>rison -walls 
To nestling beat against your own ; 

How joyous ’twas when you were near, 

How sadly yearning, now, alone. 

Ay, till the weary life is done. 

Though wo again may never meet, 

Let’s not forget the by -gone days 

That like a dream passed, swift and sweet ; 

Still let thy knowledge of ray love 
Thy faith in humankind renew, 

Let that great love still for me plead, 

And, to the last, believe me true ! 
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FAITHFU.L UNTO DEATH. 

The fire burns cli eerily on the hearth, the great 
logs crackle and flare up the wide chimney, up 
which it is my -wont to say you could drive a 
coach-and-four. I draw iny chair nearer to it with 
a shiver. ^ What a night ! ’ I say. 

*Is it still snowing?’ asks my wife, who sits 
opposite to me, her hooks and work on the table 
beside her. 

''Fast. You can scarcely see a yard before you.’ 

^Heaven help any poor creature on the moor 
to-night ! ’ says she. 

* Who would venture out ? It began snowing 
before dark, and all the people about know the 
danger of being benighted on the moor in a snow- 
storm.’ 

‘Yes. But I have known people frozen to 
death hereabouts before now.’ 

Aly wife is Scotch, and this pleasant house in 
the Highlands is hers. We are trying a winter in 
it for the first time, and I find it excessively cold 
and somewhat dull. Mentally I decide that in 
future we will only grace it with our presence 
■during the shooting season. Presently I go to the 
window and look out ; it has ceased snowing, and 
through a rift in the clouds I see a star. 

^ It is beginning to clear,’ I tell my wife, and 
also inform her that it is past eleven. As she 
lights her candle at a side- table I hear a whining 
and scratching at the front-door. 

^ There is Laddie loose again/ says she. ‘ Would 
y 0 X 1 let him in, dear ? ’ 

I did not like facing the cold wind, but could 
not refuse to let in the poor animai. Strangely i 
enough, when I opened the door and called him, i 
he wouldn’t come. He rims up to the door and i 
looks into my face with dumb entreaty; then he i 
runs back a few steps, looking round to see if 1 1 
am following ; and finally, he takes my coat in | 
his mouth and tries to draw me out. 1 

‘ Laddie won’t come in/ I call out to my wife. | 
^ On the contrary, he seems to want me to go out 
and have a game of snow- ball with him.’ . v 

She throws a shawl round her and comes to 


the door. The collie was hers before we were 
married, and she is almost as fond of him, I tell 
her, as she is of Jack, oiir eldest boy. * 

^ Laddie, Laddie 1 ’ she calls ; ^ come in, sir.’ He 
comes obediently at her call, but refuses to enter 
the house, and pursues the same dumb pantomime 
he has already tried on me. 

^ I shall shut him out, Jessie/ I say. ^ A night 
in the snow won’t hurt him and I prepare to 
close the door. 

‘'You wiU do nothing of the kind !’ she replies 
with an anxious look ; ‘ but you will rouse the 
servants at once, and follow him. Some one is 
lost in the snow, and Laddie knows it.’ 

I laugh. ‘Keally, Jessie, you are absurd. Laddie 
is a sagacious animal, no doubt, but I cannot 
believe he is as clever as that. How can he 
possibly know whether any one is lost in the 
snow, or not V 

^Because he has found them, and come back 
' to us for help. Look at him now.’ 

I cannot but own that the dog seems restless 
and uneasy, and is evidently endeavouring to 
coax us to follow him ; he looks at us with 
pathetic entreaty in his eloquent eyes. ‘'Why 
won’t you believe me ? ’ he seems to ask. 

Come/ she continues ; ‘ you know you could 
not rest while there was a possibility of a fellow- 
creature wanting your assistance. And I am 
certain Laddie is not deceiving us.’ 

AVhat is a poor hen-pecked man to do ? I 
grumble and resist and yield ; as I have often 
grumbled and resisted and yielded before, and as I 
doubtless often shall again. 

^ Laddie once found a man in the snow before, 
but he was dead/ Jessie says, as she liurries off 
to fill a flask with brandy, and get ready some 
blankets for ns to take with us. In the meantime 
I rouse the servants. They are all English, with 
the exception of Donald the gardener, and I can see 
that they are scoffingly sceptical of Laddie’s saga- 
cit}?*, and inwardly disgusted at having to turn out 
of their warm beds and face the bitter winters 
night. 

* Dinna trouble yersels,’ I hear old Donald say. 
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* The mistress is right eneiigh. Auld Laddie , is 
ckvtrer than moiiy a Christian, and ^yiil Md 
something in the snaw this night? 

* Duii’t sit np, Jessie/ I say as we start ; ‘ we 
may be out half the night on this wild-goose 
chase.’ 

^ Follow Laddie closely/ is the only answer she 
makes. 

The clog springs forward with a joyous bark, 
constantly looking back to see if we are following. 
As we pass through the avenue gates and emerge on 
to the moor, the moon struggles for a moment 
through the driving clouds, and lights up with a 
sickly gleam the snow-clad country before us. 

* It ’s like looking for a needle in a bundle of hay, 
sir/ says John the coachman confidentially, ^to 
think as we should find anybody on such a night 
as this ! Why, in some places the snow is more 
than a couple feet thick, and it goes again’ 
reason to think that a dumb animal would have 
the sense to come home and fetch help.^ 

^ Bide a wee, bide a -wee/ says old Donald. ‘ I 
dinna ken what your English dugs can do ; but a 
collie, though it hasna been pleasing to Providence 
to give the creatur the gift o’ speech, can do 
mony mair things than them that wad deride it.’ 

ain’t a deridin’ of ’em/ says John. ‘I only 
say as how if they be so very clever, I^vq never 
seen it? 

‘Ye wiill, though, ye wull/ says old Donald, 
as he hurries forward after Laddie, who has now 
settled down into a swinging trot, and is taking his 
■way straight across the loneliest part of the bleak 
moor. The cold wind almost cuts us in two, and 
whirls the snow into our faces, nearly blinding 
UB. My finger-tips are becoming numbed, icicles 
hang from my moustache and beard, and my feet 
and legs are soaking wet, even through my shoot- 
ing-boots and stout leather leggings. 

The moon has gone in again, and the light from 
the lantern we carry is barely sufficient to shew us 
the inequalities in the height of the snow, by 
which we are guessing at our path. I begin to 
wish I had staid at home. ^Lliomme propose, 
mak la femme dkpose^ I sigh to myself ; and 
I begin to consider whether I may venture to 
give up the search (which I have undertaken ; 
purely to satisfy my wife, for I am like John, ; 
and 'won’t believe in Laddie), -when suddenly I i 
hear a shout in front of me, and see Donald, who ■ 
has all the time been keeping close to Laddie, ! 
drop on his knees and begin digging wildly in 
the snow with his hands. We all rush forward. 
Laddie has stopped at wdiat appears to be the foot 
of a stunted tree, and after scratching and whin- 
ing for a moment, sits down and -^'atches, leaving 
the rest to us. What is it that appears wdien 
we have shovelled ma.j the snow? A dark 
object. Is it a bundle of rags ? Is it — or alas ! 
was it a human being? We raise it carefully and 
temlerly, and wrap it in one of the warm blankets 
with which my wife’s forethought has provided us. 
‘Bring the lantern/ I say huskily; and John holds 


it over the prostrate form of, not as we might hav<; 
expected, some stalwart shepherd of the hills, bin 
over that of a poor shrivelled, wninkled, ragged 
old woman. I try to pour a little brandy down 
the poor old throat, but the teeth are so fiirmly 
clenched that I cannot. 

‘ Best get her home as quickly as may be, sir ; 
the mistress will know better what to do for her 
nor we do, if so be the poor creature is not past 
help,’ says John, turning instinctively, as 'we all do 
in sickness or trouble, to wminan’s aid. 

So we improvise a sort of hammock of the 
blankets, and gently and tenderly the men pre- 
pare to carry their poor helpless burden oyer the 
snow. ■ ■ 

‘ I am afraid your mistress will be in bed/ I say, 
as we begin to retrace our steps. 

‘hiever fear, sir/ says Donald with a triumphant 
glance at John; ‘the mistress will be up and 
waitin’ for us. She kens Laddie didna bring us 
out in the snaw for naething? 

‘ I ’ll never say nought about believing a dawg 
again,’ says John, gracefully striking his colours. 

, ‘ You were right and I was wrong, and that’s all 
about it ; but to think there should be such sense 
i in a animal passes meP 

' As we reach the avenue gate I despatch one of 
the men for the doctor, who fortunately lives 
within a stone’s-throw of us, and hurry on myself 
to prepare my wife for what is coming. She runs 
out into the hall to meet me. ‘Well?’ she asks 
eagerly. 

‘ Vfe have found a poor old 'woman/ I say; ‘but 
I do not know whether she is alive or dead.’ 

My wdfe throws her arms round me and gives 
me a great hug. 

‘You will find dry things and a jug of hot 
toddy in your dressing-room, dear/ she says ; and 
this is all the revenge she takes on me for my 
scepticism. The poor old -woman is carried up- 
stairs and jdaced in a warm bath under iny wfife’s 
direction ; and before the doctor arrives she has 
shewn some faint symptoms of life ; so my -wife 
sends me ivord. Dr Bruce shakes his head 'when 
he sees her. ‘ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘ how came 
she out on the moor on such a fearful night ? I 
doubt she has received a shock, which at her age 
she -will not easily get over? 

They manage, however, to force a few spoonfuls 
of hot brandy-and- water down her throat ; and 
presently a faint colour flickers on her cheek, and 
the poor old eyelids begin to tremble. My wife 
raises her head and makes her swallow some cordial 
which' Dr Bruce has brought with him, and then 
lays her back among the soft w^arm pillows. ‘ I 
think she will rally now,’ says Dr Bruce, as her 
breathing becomes more audible and regular. 

‘ ISTourishment and warmth wdll do the rest; but 
she has received a shock from which, I fear, she 
will never recover;’ and so saying, he takes his 
leave. 

By^and-by I go up to the room and find my wife 
'^vatching alone by the aged suflerer. She looks 
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lip at me witli tears in her eyes. ^Poor old soul/ re<^nmenfe was ordered to Iiidiaj and begging her to 
she says ; ^ I am airaid she will not rally i'rom the send Mm her blessing, as he liad not enough 

cohi and exposure.’ money to carry him to Liverpool to see her. The 

I go round to the other side of the bed and look aged mother, widowed and childless, save for 
down upon her. The aged face looks wan and this one remaining boy, felt that she must look on 
pinched, and the scanty gra> locks which lie on his face once more before she died. She begged 
the pillow are still wet irom the snow. She is a from a few ladies, whose kindness had kept her 
very little woman, as far as I can judge of her from the workhouse, sufficient money to cany her 
in her recumbent position, and I should think by train to Glasgow ; and from thence she had 
must have reached her allotted threescore years made her way, now on foot, now ^begging a lift in 
and ten. ^ Who can she be ?’ I repeat wonderingly, a passing cart or wagon, to wdthin a fe^r miles oi 
SShe does not belong to any of the villages here- Fort-George, wffien she was caught in the snow-- 
aboiits, or we should know lier face ; and I cannot storm ; and %vandering from the road, would have 
imagine wdiat could bring a stranger to the moor perished in the snow — but for Laddie, 
on such a night.’ My wife is in tears, and Mary is sobbing audiblv 

As I speak a change passes over her face ; the as the little old woman concludes her simple and 

eyes unclose, and she looks inquiringly about her. touching story ; and I walk to the window and 
She tries to speak, but is evidently too weak. My look out for a moment, before I am able to ask her 
wife raises her, and gives her a sj3oonful of nourish- what her son’s, name is. As I tell her that we arc 
iiient, wffiile she says soothingly : * Don’t try to but a few miles from Fort-George, and that I will 
speak. You are among friends; and when you send over for him, a smile of extreme content 
are better you shall tcdl us all about yourself. Lie illumines the withered face. ‘ His name is John 
still now and try to sleep.’ Salter,’ she says : ‘ he is a tall handsome lad ; thej. 

The gray head drops back wearily on the pillow; will know him by that.’ 
and soon we Inp^e the satisfaction of hearing by I hasten down-stairs and write a short note’ 
the regular respiration that our patient is asleep. to Colonel Freeman, wdiom I know intimately, 

‘You must come to bed now, Jessie,’ I say. informing him of the circumstances, and begging 

shall ring for Mary, and she can sit up for the that he will allow John Salter to come over at 
remainder of the night.’ But my wife, who is a once ; and I despatch my groom in the dogcart, 
tender-hearted soul and a born nurse, will not that he may bring him bade without loss of time, 
desert her post ; so I leave her watching, and retire As I return to the house after seeing him start, J : 


to my solitary chamber. 

When Ave meet in the morning I find that the 


meet Dr Bruce leaving the house. 

^ Poor old soul,’ he says ; ‘ her troubles are nearly 


little old wmman has spoken a few words, and over ; she is sinking fast. I almost doubt whether 
seems stronger. ^ Come in with me now,’ says my she will live till her son comes.’ 
wife, ‘ and let us try to find out wffio she is.’ We ‘ How she could have accomplished such a 
find her propped into a reclining posture with journey at her age, I cannot understand,’ 1 

pillow's, and Mary beside her feeding her. observe. 

* How are you now ? ’ asks Jessie, bending over ‘ Nothing is impossible to a mother,’ answers Di • 

her. Bruce ; ‘ but it has killed her.’ 

* Better, much better ; thank you, good lady,’ I go in ; but I find I cannot settle to my usual 

she says in a voice which trembles from age as .occupations. My thoughts are with the aged, 
well as w'eakness. ^And very grateful to you for heroine who is dying up-stairs, and presently I 

your goodness.’ ^ yield to the fiiscinatioa wffiich draws me back to- 

I hear at once by the accent that she is English, her presence. 

^ Are you strong enough to tell me how you got As Dr Bruce says, she is sinkiiig fast. She lie& 
lost on the moor, and where you came from, and back on the pillows, her cheeks as ashy gray as her 
w'here you were going ?’ continues my wife. hair. She clasps my wife’s hand in hers, but her 

I ‘Ah 1 I -was going to my lad, my poor lad, and eyes are wide open, and have an eager expectant 
now I doubt I shall never see him more,’ says the look in them. 

poor soul, with a long sigh of weariness. " ^ At what time may we expect them ?’ whispers 

‘Where is your lad, and how far have you my wife to me. 
come ^ ‘Not before four,’ I answ'er in the same tone. 

‘My lad is a soldier at Fort-George ; and I have ‘He will be too late, I fear,’ she ^sa 3 ^s; ‘she is. 
come all tlie way from Liverpool to see him, and getting rapidlv -weaker.’ 

give him his old mother’s blessing before he goes But love is^stronger than death, and she >iciU not 
to the Indies.’ And then, brokenly, with long go until her son comes. All through the winter’s 
pauses of weariness and weakness, the little old day, she lies dying, obediently taldng what 
woman tells us her pitiful story. nourishment is given to her, but never speakino* . 

Her lad, she tells us, is her only remaining child, except to say : ‘My lad, my lad I God is good ; He 
She had six, and this, the youngest, is the only one w’ill not let me die until he comes.’ 
who did not die of want during the Lancashire And at last I hear the dogcart. I lay my 
cotton kmine. He grew up a fine likely boy, finger on iny lip and tell Mary to go and bring 
the comiort and pride of his mother’s heart, and John Salter up very quietly. But my caution is 
the stay ot her declining years. But a ‘strike’ needless ; the mother has heard the sound, and with 
threw him out of work,^ and unable to endure the a, last eftbrt of her remaining strength, she raises 
privation and misery, in a fit of desperation he herself and stretches out her arms. ‘My lad, my 
‘listed.’ His regiment was quartered at Fort- lad !’ she gasps, as with a great sob, he sprin'^’s 
George, and he wrote regulply to his mother, his forward, and mother and son are clasped in each 
letters getting more cheerful and hopeful every other’s arms once more. For a moment tliey 
day ; until suddenly he wrote to say that his remain so. Then the litt ’e old wmman sinks back 
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OB Biy wife’s shoulder, and her spirit is looking 
dowii iroin Heaven on the lad she lo?ed so dearly 
OB earth. 

She lies in our little churchyard under a spread- 
ing yew-tree, and on the stone which marks her 
i resting-place are inscribed the words, ■ Faithful 
! unto Death.' Our Laddie has gained far-spread 
! renown for his good works ; and as I sit finishing 
! this short record of a tale of which he is the hero, 
; he lies at my feet, our ever watchful, faithful 
j companion and friend. 


' THE BRITISH ANGLER ON THE 
! CONTINENT. 

I It is a curious delusion, especially among writers 
I of guide-books, that when an Englishman crosses 
I the Cliannei and takes up his abode as a traveller 
I in a strange country, lie tliereiipon necessarily 
j ceases to care for that truly English pastime, 
i angling. The sportsman is expected to become a 
I connoisseur of architecture, to delight in nothing 
: but sweet or majestic landscapes, or to feel un- 
1 wonted pleasure in a continual series of mountain 
{ walks. That some such delusion must exist is 
I shewn by the persistent manner in which hundreds 
j of persons who at home are ardent fishermen, 

I and w'ho w^ould gladh’’ take a holiday in Hamp- 
! shire or seek some Scottish river, pass by the 
I excellent streams and lakes which abound through- 
1 out the continent. The angler, with a martyr-like 
! resignation, thinks only with a sigh of the trout 
i feeding beneath tlie old gray willow-tree at home, 

; but never attempts to try that skill in foreign 
I waters which practice from boyhood has often 
; rendered almost perfect. It is singular indeed how 
j fishing is neglected on the continent by those who 
I w’ould find it a renewed xdeasure ; for in what- 
I ever hind it may be pursued, no amusement is 
i more refreshing to the brain- worker, with its varia- 
j lion of gentle or strong exercise, and its pleasant 
i alternations of monotony and excitement. 

A combination of fishing and travelling has the 
important advantage of rendering the traveller quite 
independent of that bugbear of all tourists, bad 
weather. In after-days he can call to mind how 
he has often seen the regular routine traveller 
pacing the salon of his hotel when the mists were 
rolling along the mountain-side and the passer-by 
in the valley wuis drenched wuth rain, whilst he 
was setting forth for a day among the grayling in 
some rushing Tyrolese stream, or pondering upon 
those charming and descriptive lines of Sir Henry 
Taylor's ; and he will feel, we should hope, that not 
the least pleasurable days which the travelling 
angler meets with, have been those when the trout 
lay safely sunning themselves in the clear water : 

The peaks are shelved and terraced round ^ 
Earthward apj)sar in mingled growth 
The mulberry and maize ; above 
The trellised vine extends to both 
The leafy shade they love ; 

Looks out the white- walled cottage here; 

The lonely chapel rises near ; - 



Far down the foot must roam to reach 
The lovely lake and ]>endiiig beach ; 

While chestnut green and olive gray 
Chequer the steep and winding -way. 

The number of those who ever cast a thought 
to the obtaining of their favourite amusement 
when they have left Dover behind them, is singu- 
laiiy small, or who seek to vary the regular 
tourist’s round by a day or two by the side of some 
little stream where the inhabitants look upon a 
fishing-rod as quite an unusual phenomenon. And 
yet many a man who, as he drives along a Tyrolese 
valley or jjasses a sombre lake shaded by pine- 
trees, must involuntarily recall pleasant clays spent 
by some Highland stream. The river ripples by 
the roadside, the trout are ^ on the feed ; ’ but flies 
and fishing-rod are safe at home, and the alpen- 
stock alone is at hand ! 

But if angling is a fascinating pastime to 
numbers of thoughtful minds among the familiar 
scenes of an English landscape, it becomes even 
more attractive, at anyrate for a time, when 
practised amid the scenery of a country new to the 
beholder. The angler finds many features in the 
landscape, charming perhaps in theix' minuteness, 
which the through-going traveller, wdio rushes 
quickly from place to place, can never enjoy. Nor 
are the opportunities of mixing with the various 
country-folks to be lightly prized *, for the increas- 
ing number of large hotels, the numerous railways, 
and improved systems of travelling, not to speak 
of the numbers of actual travellers, render a 
leisurely accjuaiiitance with the natives more and 
more difficult. And it must always be a pleasure 
to look back to the quaint, honest, and kindly 
folk wdth whom the traveller woulcl never have 
come ill contact had he left his rod and tackle at 
home. 

We can remember a professional fisherman 
whose accpiaintance we made one afternoon in 
a distant hamlet on an Alpine pass, from wliicli 
the mighty mass of the Ortler Spitze could he 
seen glowing under the beams of the setting 
sun. The sporting instincts of this man were 
small, and like most foreigners, he looked upon 
fish solely as an article of food or merchandise. 
But how ready wms he to exjilain every little 
detail that w^e inquired about ; how genuinely 
pleased by the present of a few English flies ; 
and how gratified to be asked for a brace of his own 
singular specimens of the fly-maker’s art. Nor can 
the quaint stout landlord in the Black Forest he 
forgotten, who took such an ardent pleasure in 
telling of the manifold advantages of large hooks 
and a powerful line in order to haul the pike 
into the boat with as little of what an English 
angler would term ^ play ’ as possible. 

The fisherman intent on angling for angling’s 
sake only, can obtain excellent sport with trout or 
grayling in the valleys of the Salzkammergut or 
in the Bavarian Highlands. Or among the orchards 
of Normandy when tliey are in their spring-tide 
bloom. No reasonable angler indeed can wish 
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for better. But he who. besides being a lover 
of the gentle art, has a soul for scenery and a 
relish for the vicissitudes of travel, has advantages 
indeed. '\Yhen tired of wiehling his rod he turns 
to enjoy natural beauty under every mood — in 
its wildest or its most tranquil aspects. And 
he is ready, like De (Juincey, to fraternise with 
and to olrservo every kind of man. He will, 
moreover, be one who, if works of art fall in 
his way, can hnd in reiterated views reiterated 
enjoyment. For if you find him in Normandy 
in quiet Evreux, fishing for the well-fed trout in 
the gently llowing, poplar-lined Iton, he will be 
paying frequent visits to the Gothic cathedral 
with a pleasure %vhieh increases every time he 
leaves the Hotel du Cerf. When he is in the 
Black Forest, he knows that unless he puts him- 
self en rapport with the simple husbandmen 
and industrious clockmakers of the Schwarz wald i 
he cannot thoroughly enjoy himself ; and as he 
walks through the meadows after a day on the 
Schliich See, he will feel that his landlord is his 
friend. Indeed, this kindly feeling wiiich grows up 
between the travelling fisherman and those whom 
he meets, is one of the pleasantest features of this 
mode of holiday-making. 

One of tlie great drawbacks to modern travel is 
the fact that only a few common features in the 
mere outward lives of the people, are observed ; 
and even of their habits but few can really be 
properly gleaned by the passing traveller. The 
self-inflicted melancholy and unfortunate reseiwe 
of most English travellers is also a strong barrier 
against familiar intercourse wdth foreigners. John 
Bull has not yet acquired the secret of enjoyable 
outing, and gets but a poor return for his money. 
Certainly modern travellers would do wxll to 
notice how Dorothy Wordswmrth, for instance, and 
her brother the poet associated with those among 
whom they travelled ; how Dr Johnson would 
' converse as readily -with a gillie as he would argue 
with a Presbyterian minister; how Christopher 
North made the most of — Streams. 

To enjoy to the full a travelling and angling 
tour, some familiarity with or some power of 
conversing in foreign languages — French, German, 
or Italian, all three if possible — is important. 
Of course, if you are staying at a place like 
St Moritz in the Engadine, wiiere you And there 
is trout- fishing, and where English is spoken 
at all the hotels, you have little need for any 
language except your native tongue ; though even 
then you are debarred from all conversation 
with the peasants or the fishermen. But it 
will also be found that the best angling, the 
most xfieturesque scenes, and the most economical 
inns, are in by-ways aw^ay from the main travel- 
ling lines ; and that the best fishing stations are 
frequently by the side of some little frequented 
river, or on the banks of some solitary lake. 

The choice of a companion is one of the most 
difficult matters, wiren you are projecting a fish- 
ing tour. Many an ardent angler is not satisfied 
unless he is contimialhj throwing "his fly or trolling 
his minnow^ ; but as w’e have already hinted, the 
genuine travelling angler must have a mind 
capable of enjoying other things besides fishing. 
He must also be prepared for disappointments ; 
for it is a difierent thing to go wandering along 
the course of say the Salzach or the Inn, to 


stationing yourself at x>laces such as Glendalough, 
or Loch Tuy, or Locli Leven, where you have 
only to pay your money and catch or try to catch 
your fish. Again of two friends, if one possesses 
the instincts and aspirations of the mountaineer 
only, and the other those of the fisherman only, it 
is unlikely that the tour will be a success. 

No two persons suit each other better for a 
foreign piscatorial tour than an artist and an 
angler; for both find materiak for their skill. 
Where David Cox could find materials for his 
pencil such as w’e see in the grand x:)icture of tlie 
^ Salmon Trap,’ the follower of Izaak Walton will 
assuredly not be without hope in the exercise of 
his delicate craft. Nor are ladies, if with proper 
tastes, unsuitable companions for the angling tra- 
veller. Even if they do not actually possess in 
common some taste such as painting, yet still 
sketching and fishing, or fishing and w^alking, or 
simply fishing and quiet travelling, can well be 
combined, provided each possesses a fair share of 
that cardinal virtue of all travellers — forbearance. 
Thus, with a moderate capability of w^alkirig, we 
see nothing to prevent a brother and a sister, or a 
husband and a wife, from pleasantly enjoying a 
tour that shall include angling. 

None of the usual guide-books give any infor- 
mation Ui)on the subject of continental fishing ; and 
therefore it must be found out in the first instance 
wdiether some village or valley is a likely centre for 
the angler; and often it proves that some half-way 
posting inn is the very best station for his j;)urpose. 
But if some amount of w’-alking is undertaken, 
and the angler be of an inquiring disposition, 
there is no fear of overlooking any stream or lake 
by the wayside. 

There is yet another pleasing attraction for 
the traveller who angles as he goes. This may be 
termed the natural histoiy attraction ; for not only 
are fresh varieties of fish made familiar to the 
angler to whom the trout, or grajding, or pike of 
his home serve as the personification of all fresh- 
water fish, but even new varieties of these fish 
are observed under entirely new conditions ; and 
no fisherman of any intelligence who happens 
to spend a few days among the lakes of the 
Eastern Alj^s, will fail to make the acquaint- ; 
ance of that excellent fish, the coregonus. In 
speaking of this fish, Mr Francis Francis, a w'ell- , 
known writer on angling subjects, tells us that 
^ where varieties caused by water and locality j 
are as plentiful as the lakes, Tvhere the distinc- ' 
tive differences between the fish themselves are | 
but small, and wdiere names are legion, the j 
confusion is so great, that nothing but the i 
utmost patience and perseverance, combined with ! 
large opportunities and the staunchest assistance, i 
can ever hope to settle such moot-points as ; 
these questions of the identity of some fish with 
others. The coregoni are therefore as yet very 
much unexplored and debatable ground with nativ 
ralists.’ We may add that inteUigent and trust- i 
worthy observations by anglers are at all times of i 
value, and that in addition to its many other | 
charms, a fishing tour may fairly be said to be ! 
a directly instructive and intellectual pleasure, i 
each successive fact that is stoi’ed up in the 
memory opening out yet another to tlie search- ■ 
,ing mind, and serving to prevent a • captivating | 
amusement from degenerating into a mere pot- 
hunting pursuit. 
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111 the rtumi luountamous districts, it is remark- 
able how many curious and characteristic legends 
muj' be found connected with different lakes. In. 
Ijie Tyrol especially, which is the beau-idM of the 
;'jiglio.!4 traveller's holiday ‘ground, innumerable 
legcmds are to be found connected with every dark 
mountain lake or tarn. There is, for instance, a 
lake well known to many Swiss travellers who 
j.oave tlie usual route of tourists up oj* down the 
Lake of Laccmc,^and rest for a wdiile in the village 
of Seelisberg, situated above the spot where the 
confederates are supposed to^ liave taken the oath 
wdiich was the foundation of the Swiss Republic. 
Above this again, sheltered by the dark preci- 
pices of the Kiederbauen, is the Seelisberger See, 
of winch there is a legend that in it dwells a 
monster known as the Elbst. This bea.st can, 
?roteus-like, change its form, and the iinconfiding 
swimmer resting, as he supposes, on the floating 
trunk of a fallen pine, is engulfed for ever in the 
w'aters of the lake. Thus, if one is not inattentive 
to the stories of the mountaineer, the angler may 
store his mind with much of the pictiirescj^ue and 
characteristic folk-lore of the xVlps. 

Not a little of the charm of a tishing-tour arises, 
or ought to arise, from its leisurely character. 
But, as we have already hinted, the feverish 
anxiety to hurry from place to place which seems 
to characterise the fashion of travelling nowadays, 
precludes the traveller from enjoying any one 
■place thoroughly. he says to himself, ‘I 

could shoot or iisli it might be different.' There- 
fore it is that we ’svould point to what we might 
almost term a new continental amusement, whereby 
the traveller may combine the recreation of good 
old Izaiik .Wtdioii with the harder toil of the 
mountaineer, or the more sober pleasures of the 
botanist and the artist, to the increase of the 
cnjojiucnt to be derived from each one of these 
pastimes. 

.It would he out of place here to enter into 
details concerjiing the equipment of the travelling 
iisiierman. All we •would now pjoint out is 
that those flies wliich are useful in a Scotch or 
Welsh stream or on an Irish lake, are, as a rule, 
equally serviceable in a Swiss river or a Tyrolese 
lake. And the only important fact to bear in 
mind is, that the supply of flies should be toler- 
ably large, though not necessarily very varied in 
kind, for the art of fly-making is not w'ell known 
on the continent 

To point out localities for the fisherman would 
necessitate a geographical ramble over Europe ; 
moreover, as it is the object of this paper to shew 
that fishing can be combined with most of the 
ordinary amusements of the general traveller, no 
special district need be sought for. It is sufii- 
cient here to mention the rivers of Normandy 
and Brittany, of the Yosges and the Ardennes 
for spring Ashing; and the waters of Wtirtem- 
berg, Bavaria, and Austria for sport later in the 
year. In the mountain district, for example, 
popularly called the Tyrol, the rivers are full of 
OTaylhig, so^ tliafe the autinnn, far from being a 
blank time for the angler, will, even after the trout 
are becoming somewhat out of season, afford him 
excellent sport. And in the Tyrol especially are 
the inhabitants simple and hospitable in the ex- 
Ircnie ; the scenery of their country is charac- 
terised by extremes of wildness and softness, such, 
lur instance, as the bleak grandeur of the distant 


end of the Konigs B( 3 e, and the softer beauties of 
the valley of the Aim. Though the ramiftcationy 
of travel are everywhere spreading, it is never 
likely that in the lifetime of the present genera- 
tion at least, the travelling angler, whose ways 
lie out of the beaten track, will be disturbed by 
any except a few kindred spirits. 

THE LAST OF THE IIADDONS. 

CHArtER XXX.— MRS TEAEEORD’S HAPPINESS. 

Although the precise date for our -wedding-day 
was not as yet decided upon, it was tacitly under- 
stood that the orthodox preparations were being 
carried on for it so far as depended upon milliners 
and dressmakers. I did not think it necessary to 
explain to Mrs Tipper and Lilian that the 
little I had to spend for the purpose was already 
silent. And indeed I considered that I had a 
quite sufficient wardrobe for a portionless bride, 
without trespassing upon their generosity, which 
I knew would bo brought into play by the slightest 
hint of a want on my part. 

made the most of the departing summer 
days ; Lilian and I sufficiently occupied to satisfy 
our consciences and add a piquancy to idleness. 
After our morning rambles, visits to the cottages, 
and an early dinner, we betook ourselves to the 
woods, where Philip read to us whilst Lilian and I 
worked. And sometimes %ve w-ent farther afleld, 
devoting the day to exploring the adjacent country, 
picnicing in the most lovely spots, and filling our 
sketch-books. In the evenings there was music 
and the frequent visits of Robert, wnth delightful 
conversation, in which we all aired our pet theories 
without any jar in the concord — a quartet in which 
each played a different part to make a harmonious 
wdiole. 

Nevertheless our summer sky was not entirely 
free from clouds. Mr Wyatt — whose attentions to 
Lilian had latterly been most marked — could not 
be made to understand that there was no hope for 
him ; whilst Lilian could not be made to believe 
that her aunt and I were correct in our surmise 
respecting the cause of his so frequently finding 
his way in the direction of the cottage. But tlicre 
came a day when he found courage to challenge 
fortune and make hi^ ho];)es known to her. He had 
joined us in one of our rambles, and I suppose she 
felt a little hesitation about separating Philip and 
me, as well as the natural dread which a delicatel}’ 
minded girl feels of ajipearing to suppose that love- 
making must necessarily follow being alone with 
a gentleman for a few minutes, and so gave Mr 
Wyatt the opportunity he had been seeking. 

We lost sight of them for a short time, and I 
gave Philip a hint of wdiat I suspected to be the 
cause of Mr Wyatt detaining .Lilian. 

‘Love her!' he ejaculated, stopping short and 
staring at me in the greatest astonishment ‘ But 
she does not return it — impossible ! She is surely 
not going to throw herself away like that !' 

‘I do not think there would be any throwing 
away in the case, Philip. Mr Wyatt is a good 





man, and a gentleman. The real difficulty is that 
Lilian does not care for him in any other way than 
as a friend, and she never %viIL’ At which Philip 
hastened to make the a?rien(k, 

^ I ought not to have spoken in that way, Mary. 
Of course he is a good fellow — for any one else's 
hushaiKU 

I could not licdp smilingly agreeing to that. It 
was ever so much more agreeable to think of Mr 
'\Yyiitt as the liusband of any other than Lilian. 
^Yh(m she presently returned alone, looking very 
grave and regretful, walking silently home with tis, 
we knew that Mr Wyatt had been answered. For- 
tunately his was a nature not difficult to be con- 
soled ; and it so happened that he had a pretty 
cousin eager to console him. In a very short time, ; 
Lilian had the relief and pleasure of knowing that | 
she had done him no permanent harm. 

One piece of good fortune came to us, which I 
had been almost afraid to hope for. The hoxivse 
so beautifully situated, which I had so long coveted 
for our future home, and whicli was aptly named 
Hill Side, was to be sold. We found that the in- 
terior arrangements were all that could be desired. 
In an unpretending way it was the perfection of 
a house — one we both would choose before all 
others. Though not numerous, the rooms were 
mostly large for the size of the house ; whilst, as 
Lilian laughingly said, my pet aversion to square 
rooms had been duly considered by the builder. 
A long drawing-room opening to a verandakl 
terrace, and commanding one of the finest views 
in Kent, with dining-room facing in the same 
direction, and a delightful little morning-room, 
and library and study at the side • the latter 
possessing a special little view of its own down 
what was artistically made to appear' a steep 
declivity, its sides clothed with bashes and hanging 
plants, and boasting a pretty running brook. ^ You 
had only to make-believe a little to fancy yourself 
living in some wild mountainous region, when 
looking from the oriel window of this charming 
little room, 

Philip was quite as enthusiastic and inclined to 
ignore disadvaiitages as were Lilian and 1. Ciinib- 
iiig the hill ! Who minded climbing to reach 
such a nest as that I Stables for the modest little 
turn-out we should keep could be had in the village 
at the foot of the hill ; and as to the distance from 
the railway station, shops, &c., we grandly pooh- 
poohed all that as unimportant to two people who 
cared for fashion and change as little as we two 
meant to do. Food was to be got ; and that was 
enough, depending for our supply of books, &c. 
as we should from London. ^ The best of it was 
that these little drawbacks told in our favour in 
the purchase ; being considered by most people 
as great disadvantages, which lowered the value of 
the property. Consequently Philip was able tp 
gratify our taste at much less cost than he at first 
anticipated. 

He at once set about the necessary negotiations 

I for completing the purchase, planning all kinds 
of improvements and alterations, Lilian and I 
being in constant request in the consultations. 
Meantime, Mr and Mrs Trufiord had returned 
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from their wedding-tour, and we were telling each 
other that we meant to pay the expected visit of 
congratulation. But we contented ourselves as 
long as possible w'ith meaning to i:>ay it, being in 
no haste to make our appearance at Fairview again. 
There could never be anything stronger than polite- 
ness between either Hill Side or the cottage, and 
Fairview ; and we did not wish to pretend that 
there could. But either the bride became im- 
patient to assure us of her happiness, or she was 
curious to find out for herself whether the rumour, 
which had reached her respecting the intentions 
of the gentleman who visited so regularly at the 
cottage, was true ; for she waived ceremony at last, 
and came to visit us — she and ^ Caroline.’ 

Pliilip and Lilian and I were in consultation 
about the furniture for Hill Side, which we wanted 
to be artistic and at the same time befitting a 
cheerful country home. The only room we vrere 
inclined to be really extravagant about was the 
library ; and that, I was chiefly answerable for, 
Philip gravely opined that I must mean to spend 
a great deal of my time there, and I as gravely 
allowed that I did. Lilian and I were to be the 
only ladies admitted there. I reminded him 
that he did not yet know Mrs Traftbrd and Mrs 
Chichester, and that therefore he had better not 
make his rules too stringent. 

We were in the midst of an animated discussion 
upon the respective merits of light and dark oak, 
when Philip drew our attention to wffiat he termed 
an extraordinary collection of finery coming down 
the lane. 

It was Mrs Traftbrd, her long train sweeping the 
dust into clouds behind her, accompanied by Mrs 
Chichester. It would be vain to attempt a descrip- 
tion of her appearance, laden as she was with every 
conceivable folly which French and English 'mo- 
distes could invent. Perhaps Philip’s comment — 

' Too much of everything, from the lady herself to 
her feathers and furbelows’ — best expressed the 
impression her appearance gave. I saw his . eyes 
turn for refreshment upon Lilian’s simple hollaiid 
dress and the delicate colouring and outline of her 
face. She always looked her best in contrast with 
Marian ; the soft rose of her checks, the deep 
tender blue eyes, and the pale gold hair, in eloquent 
protest against the other’s vivid black and white 
amPred. 

Mrs Trafford (how glad I was to be able to 
discontinue calling her Miss Farrar) had no mis- 
givings. Misgivings ! Was not everything she 
had on in the latest extreme of fashion i She 
evidently considered that it was for us to have 
misgivings ; though she generously tried to make 
matters pleasant and set us at our ease by giving 
us a description of Paris and details of fashionable 
life there. We had no idea what Paris life was 
like ; no one could without having been there ; it 
was too absolutely delightful, quite too awfully 
charming. She positively could not exist without 
going every year to the enchanting place ; and so 
forth, and so forth ; all in superlativesS. 

She made a grcvat point too of telling us how 
very much ‘Dear Arthur’ had enjoyed the life 
there. ‘ He really was quite too enraptured, and 
said he had never known what enjoyment xvas 
till he had seen Paris.’ 

htrs Chichester put in a word to the eftect that 
her brother had frequently visited Paris ; and the 
life there was not nexv to him. But Marian 
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remnuled her that he Iiad not hefore visited it with her aatoiiishmciit in a little aside to Lilian, wlio, 
her, which inatie all the diherence. was quite indignant at the implie<i ill compliiueut 

With lowered eyes, Mrs Chichester softly re- to me. 
marhed that it doubtlessly did make a diherence. 'You mmt say yon will come and dine with iis,^ 
Of course it did— all the difference! 'And — repeated Marian, %?lien she at length rose to take 
pleasantly to Lilian once again— ‘I have her departure. ^You positively must! Arthur 
over a French maid with n'le : one really will never forgive me if I don’t make you promise, 
uxpect to look comm?/ /o without, don’t you —What day have ^ve disengaged next week, 
ill these days.’ Caroline?’ 

aiqnilly supposed that they could not ; never Caroline could not or would not recollect what 
'ouldirurian receive a home-thrust from me; day they had disengaged ; a little angry probably 
there could not be friendship, there would at a smile which I could not suppress ; and was 
be no more war between us. I did not even chidden by her sister-in-law accordingly. 


allude to the Pratts. 


^ But yon ought to make a j^oint of remembering 


* Yon must all come to Fairview to dinner ; such things, yon know ; and I must beg that you 
auntv and all, ojn/ fani-i} you know; you really will do so in future,’ said Mrs Trafforcl, with a 


And turniiig to Philip, she graciously j tone and look which seemed to shew that Mrs 


expressed a hope that^BIr Dallas also would do her Chicliester’s office -was no sipeciire. I think she 


the honour. 

Mr Dallas gravely replied that he was entirely 


was heartily glad when the visit was over. 

‘You must come up and see the things I bought 


oiir hands and ready to do our bidding. At in Paris,’ whispered Mrs Trafford good-naturedly 
which she laughingly advised me not to take all in a little aside to me. ‘ It will give you an idea 


that for gospel. ‘ You can’t expect it always to go of what is worn. Ask for Celeste, if I do not 
on like that, yon know, Miss Hadclon ; though I happen to be in the way, and I will tell her she 


I have no reason to complain. No one is to shew you beforehand ; for she knows how 


e more thought of than 


particular I am. She will put you up to all sorts 


would say that if you could have seen how of things if you make friends with her. You can’t 
patiently Arthur waited for me at the shops — hours conceive how much those French maids know 


and hours, I assure you. The very worst he did about improving the figure and complexion and 
was to give a little sigh sometimes, and no one all that ; though of course I do not need anything 
be offended at that, knowing how some of of the kind.’ 


the husbands go on. — Waiting about in the shops I murmured something about being obliged ; not 


really is a test of a husband’s good-nature, Mr to seem ungrateful for what was evidently meant 


Dallas.’ 

Philip meekly supposed that it really was. 

Is it true that Mr Dallas has become the pur 


to be a kindness. 

‘ Oh, you are quite welcome.’ Then lowering her 


; the little place— Mill Side isn’t it called ? I been engaged ? ’ 


voice again : ‘ lie is a dear ! How long have you 


you can see from some part of the Fair- 
auv grounds, Miss Haddon V 
‘Yes,’ I replied ; Philip had bought it* 


‘Nearly ten years.’ 

‘ Ten years P 

‘ Mr Dallas has been abroad some years, and bas 


It looks a charming little place. But is it large only just returned,’ I said, seeing no necessity for- 


enough ? ’ 

I said that Mr Dallas thought it large enough 


I making a m 3 ’'stery about it. 

‘ And kept true to you all that time ! He mtist 


for his means ; at which she was amiably anxious be good 1 So handsome too — so very handsome, 
to point out the disadvantages of having a large All the heroes in the books are big, and have 
place and the advantages of having a small one. broad shoulders now;^ sentimentally. ‘ His beard 
‘A small house is so — cosy — you know, and so just the right colour too ! How you must dote 
— warm in the winter, and all that. I sometimes upon him, and how jealous you must be ! Between 
almost wish I Jived in a small way myself ; I otirscdves, I could hardly bear Arthur to be out of 


really do. No one w'oiild believe the expense it my sight before we -were married. It’s different 
is to keep up a large place like Fairvie^v ; they now, of course ; if he does not behave well, I can 
wouldn’t And then the trouble of having stop his allowance, you know. Thcat would be 


a large staff of servants ! You have no idea what only fair.’ 


men-servants are in a house — so extravagant and This seemed to confirm the rnmonr which had 


expensive and lazy; it’s quite too dreadful, my reached us to the effect that when it came to be a. 


question of settlements, Marian had proved to be 


‘ Really, aunt ’ — turning to the dear little lady sufficiently a woman of business to keep the powder 
placidly eyeing her — ‘ you are the best off* after all, in her own hands, notwithstanding the angry 


if you could only believe it’ 

‘ I do believe it Mrs Trafford.- 


remonstrances of her lover and his sister. Per- 
haps also it was true, as it was said to be, that he 


But that was more than Marian could under- would have drawn back at the last moment, but 
stand. ‘ It’s very good of you to say so, I am sure, for shame. 


; but perhaps, after all, it does seem like old 
times to you.’ 

Mrs Chichester ffushed irp now and then, a little 


I made some indefinite reply about putting off 
the time for being jealous as long as possible. 
‘Well, I can only say that it is a good thing I 


out of humour, I fancied, at seeing herself thus did not see him before I saw Arthur, or else you 
But she said very little ; indeed during might have had cause enough to be jealous ! But 


visit she seemed to be absorbed in one you needn’t be afraid now. I am not one of that 
st in astonishment at my good fortune sort I’ 

as to be quite unlike her usual self. She was And with that parting assurance, Mrs Trafford 


even impolitic enough to give some expression to | went her -way, talking loudly over her shoulder as 
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slie %vallvcd (Iowa the lane, to < Oaroline/ who fol- 
lowed in her wake, about the inconvenience of not 
being able to get into ^ my carriage/ at the gate. 

We did not laugh over the bride’s grandeur as 
we might have done had she been any one else ; 
the remembrance of all that she had dei3rived 
Lilian of was too fresh upon us for that. And 
Lilian herself was in l!klarian’s society reminded 
more vividly of the wrong which had been done to 
her mother. 

^ You were quite right, [Mary/ said Philip to me 
when we were alone-alluding to the bridegroom. 
^The poor wretch is punished enough! It’s an 
awful punishment ! By-the-ljye, what was she 
whispering to you about all that time V 

‘ Offering me a view of the latest Paris fashions ; 
and admiring you, ungrateful man that you are !’ 
I smilingly replied. ‘She thinks I must be ter- 
ribly jealous.’ 

‘Jealous reddening. ‘ What did she mean/ 

‘I suppose she thinks she would be jealous in 
my place,’ I said, a little surprised at his manner. 

‘In — your place. I do not understand,’ he 
returned, as it seemed to me now, even angrily. 

I laid my hand upon his arm. ‘ Of course I 
only repeated it because of its absurdity, Philip. 
Between you and me, it would be “ilway at once 
with either love or jealousy.”’ 

He took my hand in his, lifted it to his lips, and 
then turned away without a word. Well, I did 
not object to such silent leave-takings ; they were 
eloquent enough for me. But I must not jest 
again in that way, I told myself, as I slowly 
returned to the cottage again. Philip evidently 
did not like it. Oddly enough, the first thing 
Lilian said, w’hen I met lier at the gate, where she 
was waiting for me, was upon the same topic. She 
had, it appeared, heard the one ominous word in 
Marian’s -whispered talk to me. 

‘What was Mrs Trafford saying to you about 
Jealousy, Mary?’ she asked, in a low tone and 
with averted eyes, trifling as she spoke with my 
watch-chain. 

Did she fancy that Marian was still inclined to 
be jealous of her ? I wondered. 

■ ‘ Only some nonsense about my being jealous of 
Philip, dearie,’ I lightly replied. 

‘Jealous! — jealous ol— Philip ? What did she 
mean ? ’ she ejaculated, using the words he had 
used with the same manner and even more anger. 

‘ She seems to consider it is only natural that I 
should be jealous of him, since she tells me that 
his beard is the fashionable colour for heroes this 
season ; but she was good enough to assure me 
that I need not be afraid of her now ; although 
things might have been different if she had seen 
Mm some time ago. So I feel quite safe.’ 

‘ 0 Slaiy, are you sure, are you sure ? ’ — with a 
little hysterical laugh, 

‘Am I sure, Lilian! Do you too require an 
assurance that I am not likely to become jealous 
of Mrs Trafford ! You are almost as bad as Philip, 
and that is saying a great deal. Why, Lilian, 
what is the matter ? ’ 

She was laughing and crying together, wdth her 
arms about me, as different from her usual self as 
it was possible to be. 

‘It’s the— the heat, I think,’ she murmured, 
‘Do not notice me. I am stupid to-night, Mary.’ 

‘ She has deceived herself ; her love for Arthur 
Trafford is not yet dead ; and she is suffering the 


shame which is natural to one of her nature at the 
discovery,’ I thought. Inexpressibly pained, I 
silently drew her hand under my arm and led her 
into the cottage. 

LAMPEEYS. 

Almost every schoolboy kno^vs that King Henry L 
died from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a 
‘food,’ says Hume, ‘which always agreed better 
with his palate than his constitution ; ’ and yet, 
comparatively speaking, how few persons are 
familiar with the form, habits, and uses of the 
lamprey itself. It is usually defined as an ‘eel- 
like fisii,’ and so far the definition is a correct one, 
seeing that an ordinary observer woukl conclude 
that the lamprey and the eel are identical, or at 
the most, that they are species of the same genus. 
Such, however, would be an erroneous conclusion. 
The lamprey undergoes a peculiar change of 
colour, being at times scarcely visible in the 
water, with variations from a silvery hue to a 
dark-brown back and a white belly. The eel 
has a bony skeleton, but that of the lamprey is 
soft and imperfect. The former has teeth with 
which to seize its prey or take a bait ; the latter, * 
as its name indicates (lamhere, to lick, and petra, a 
stone), has a round sacking mouth with which to 
attach itself to rocks or stones, and though pro- 
vided with very small teeth, ^yhicli can pierce the 
skin of fishes or other soft substances, it may be 
said to subsist by suction rather than by eating. 

It has an elongated dorsal fin .extending along the 
posterior half of the body to the tip of the tail, but 
is destitute of the pectorals with which the eel is 
furnished. The breathing organs of the lamprey 
are peculiar. In fishes with a bony skeleton there, 
is usually but a single large orifice on each side of 
the throat, and in which the gills are covered 
with a valve-like flap called the operculum. The 
lamjirey has seven external orifices like a row of 
round button-holes for breathing on each side, I 
and apparently, without any protection. The ani- ; 
inal is therefore quite distinct from all the species 1 
of eels. I 

Lampreys are in season from the first of Sep- ^ 
tember to the end of February, and during that 
period they are taken in large quantities in the 
river Ouse, above its confluence with the Trent. ■ 
By some persons its flesh is esteemed a great 
delicacy, either potted or made into pies. How- 
ever, it must be eaten sparingly, for if indulged in 
too freely it is apt to induce colic of a serious 
character. On that account the majority of people 
do not care to expose themselves to the danger 
that may ensue. The fisJiermen, as well as the 
peasantry in the neighbourhood where the lam- 
preys are taken, rarely use them as an article of 
food. Still they form an important commodity of 
traffic to those who are engaged in it. During the 
last season nearly twenty thousand were secured at 
Naburn Lock alone, which is situated a few miles 
below the city of York. There are other stations 
at which we may conclude that the ‘take’ is 
equally good ; let us say six : which would make 
a total of one hundred and twenty thousand fish. 
The average length of the lamprey is a foot — 
though it sometimes grows to three feet — and six 
are reckoned a pound ; which, sold at two shil- 
lings, will produce a revenue of twm thousand 
pounds sterling. 
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Wlioii we coijsitlcr that these fish are taken in 
Ihe dull portion oi: the year, when salmon and 
many other (IbIi are not in season, we may readily 
onder^it.iiid that the sale of lampreys forms^ no 
insijfnitlcant supplement to the income of river 
lishermon, whose works are carried on generally 
on a somewhat limited scale* 

In i^Iarch these fish p up the stream in order 
to deposit their spawn in the shallows. In early 
rmmiuor the parent lampreys and their countless 
fry go down towards the hracldsh water ; and the 
opinion long prevailed that the elders of the 
<'ompany never returned. That supposition is 
now disputed by the more ohservant of the 
tlshermcn, who believe in the coming of the old 
and young together, tliough no great difference in 
their sixe'^is apparent towards the nioiith of Sep- 
tember, when the season for catching them is re- 
corninciicecl. They are taken in wicker traps, 
which are constructed so as to secure the fish as 
they are washed in by the force of the current. 

In Holland the lamprey is largely used as an 
article of bait. From a very early' period it is 
said to have been the prime favourite for the pur- 
pose, and considerable cpiantities were brought 
tVom the English rivers to Eotterdam. Our in- 
formant says that the trade was suddenly brought 
to an end about a hundred years ago on account 
(jf the Mvar^ (declared by Great Britain against 
Holland in 17S0), For nearly eighty years from 
that period the lamprey-fishing was almost aban- 
doneil, -when some Dutchmen, infiaenced by a 
tradition which still lingered amongst their people 
to the efiect that excellent bait had formerly been 
brought from England, made a voyage of discovery 
to the Ouse, where, alter considerable inquiry and 
search, tliey discovered what had been described, 
and thus revived the trade in lampreys, which is 
now carried on more briskly than ever. They are 
taken away in barrels partially filled with water, 
transferred to tanks on board ship, and are thus 
preserved alive until required on the Dogger, Bank 
or elsewhere. 


THE DUKE’S PIPEB: 


A STORY OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


lY POm CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER IV. 


For a week Maggie saw nothing and heard 
!iothbjg of Angus. She became quite pale and 
worn with anxiety and distress. She hardly spoke 
to her father ; and Janet reported that she was sure 
« the mistress ^ was going into ‘ a decline,’ because 
she hardly touched her food. To make matters 
worse, a letter came one day from her lover to say 
that he too W’as so miserable that he could bear it 
no longer ; he was going to leave the Duke’s yacht 
and go away — never more to return to Inversnow. 
Maggie was driven to the brink of despair by this 
letter— almost the only letter she had ever received 
in her life, and she forthwith wore it with the lock 
of his hair she had long treasured, next to her 
heart 

One afternoon a message came from the kitchen 
of the castle to ask the piper if he could oblige the 
cook with a dozen or so new-laid eggs, the cook’s 
'tore having run short M%gie took her basket, 
and went with the eggs to the castle kitchen. 


She went with a sad heavy heart, and remained as 
short a time as possible, for her little romance with 
Angus and its sudden collapse were %vell known 
among the servants ainl, as she knew, discussed. 
Inversnow Castle stands in the midst of its own 
lovely park, close by the sea-loch, and girt about 
by wooded and heather- man tied hills. It was a 
warm sunny afternoon as Maggie tripped from the 
castle homeward ; she was in no mood to meet 
any one ; and to avoid doing so, she struck off the 
public path tlirough the woods towards Glen 
Heath. A robin was piping pathetically among 
the elms, and the squirrels wmre gamboling in the 
sunshine among the branches overhead. As she 
walked slowly" over the turf she drew forth 
Angus’s letter to read once more, and as she read, 
the tears started afresh to her young eyes, and she 
sobbed as she went. 

Presently she was surprised by a voice, a kind 
gentle voice, addressing her in a familiar tone: 

I ‘ Well, M.aggie Cameron, what may all these tears 
; be about ? You look sadder than a young and 
bonnie lass like you has any right to be, surely 1 
Are you well enough ? ’ 

The girl looked and looked again, and the flush 
came and went in her cheeks as she became con- 
scious that, stretched at full length on the grass 
close by, under the shade of an elm, vdth a book 
in one hand and a lighted cigar in the other, was 
— the Duke 1 

Maggie courtesied low with a natural politeness, 
ami inlier confusion dropped her letter, but hardly 
dared to stoop to jpick it uji. 

^I’m sure, Your Grace, I peg your pardon 
humbly ; it wass a great liberty 1 -will be takin ’ 
in coming home this way instead o’ the road.’ 

Maggie hardly knew whether to turn back or 
to go on ; being undecided, she did neither, but 
stood still in some bewilderment, the letter still 
lying at her feet. 

‘But you have not answered my question, I 
think,’ said the Duke encouragingly. 

‘I peg Your Grace’s pardon again,’ replied 
the girl iiervously ,* ‘ but it wass— -it wass — but it 

wass Angus ’ And there she stopped abruptly, 

and fairly broke clown. 

‘ Come here, my child,’ said the Duke, interested 
in the giiTs manifest grief. ‘And wdiat about 
Angus ? Tell me aU about it, Wlio knows, I 
may be able to help you ? ’ 

The Highland maid looked into the thoughtful 
kind face of the Duke, and went a few steps 
towards him. 

‘ It wass apoot Angus MacTavish, Your Grace, 

and he wass But Your Grace will not know 

anything at all, at all apoot Angus.’ 

‘ Do you mean the game-keeper’s son, one of my 


‘Ay, Your Grace, that same!’ said she wnth 
delighted eagerness. 

‘ Oh, he ’5 at the root of your distress, the rascal, 
is he ? ’ 

‘And inteed no, Your Grace ; it wass not him 
at all; he wad not hurt nopody’s feelings what- 
efer ; oh, inteed, he ’s as cood and — and as prave 
a lad as iss in all the Hielaiits mirofer ; and it 
iss not him, Your Grace, but my father and bis 
father too had some quarrel; not but that they 
are cood men, poth cood men neither; but it wass 
all on account o’ a gless 0 ’ pad whusky or the 
like o’ that, I think ; but— but — oh, Your Grace, 
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I Angus is going away cass my father has taken o' ponny ear-rinks to match it— -the whole lot lb; 
I a hatred of him, and won’t hef a word that iss a poiiudd 

i cood to say to him ; and if Angus goes away, it ^ ^ Na/ said Angus, pushing aside the gaudy stone 

wad preak my heart ! ’ < it iss a plain gold ring I want, wi’ no rubbishing 

The Duke rose, leaving his book on the grass, and stones apoofe it/ 
placing his hand kindly on the maiden’s shoulder, ‘Eh, what, Angus 1 And iss it a mairriage ring 
pad; ‘ Come, ^Maggie, this may not be so bad as that ye: wiilL pe wanting rne to gif 3 ’ou nii refer > 

it seems I We shall see what we can do. Dry Eli weel i but that iss a fery clHferent tale from 

your eyes, child. Angus can’t go away from my what I hef peen hearing — audit wass a mairriage 
yacht without my consent, and I shall take care ring — eh dear me ! But it iss inj-seli;' that is happy 
tljat he shall not go away. Take comfort from to hear it/ 

that. We shall .see what can be done/ ^ II ush4 1' said Angus .sharply, reddening. ‘A 

‘Oh, but my father iss fery obstinate, Your man may want to hef "a wedding-ring apoot' him— 
Grace, iery ! And he wants me to marry another maype for a friend or the like o’ that — without Ms 

vnan that I cannot bear to look at.— But I am — las Angus cougiied a retreat. 

troubling Your Grace.’ ‘ 0 ay, ay ; surely, Angus, surely. Hae doot 

The Duke’s sympathy had wonderfiilly dis- apoot it ; ay, ay, lad— uae doot apoot it 1 ’ 
peHed Maggie’s awe. Angus left the shop with a circlet of gold in his 

‘Well, well,’ said the kindly nobleman, ‘ pick waistcoat pocket, 
up your letter. If the piper won’t listen to reason, 

we must see what can be done without him. But Meantime, although almost a fortnight had 
3'Oiir father is a sensible man, and will no doubt passed, the piper’s lawsuit hung in the wind, 
listen to reason. Good-bye I Remember there despite the fact that his legal adviser felt it to 
nmst be no more crying. And you don’t think be his duty to hold frequent and prolonged confer- 
it will be hard to bring Angus to reason ? Well, ences with him at Glen Heath. The lawyer was 
well, we shall see. But remember, not another not such genial company as Angus hadlbeen; and 
tear all the way home 1 ’ though he did his best to be agreeable to Maggie 

Encouraged by the^ words of the great Highland and sociable with her father, even to the extent of 
Chiel^ Maggie courtesie?! low again, and sped home- trying to learn the bagpipes, he had to lay the 
ward, with a burden lifted from her heart. unmanageable instruinent aside, under the pipers 

sweeping generalisation, ‘ that lawyers had no more 
Angus MacTavish astoni.shed the village watch- ear for music than the pigs.’ In liis heart the 
maker and jep^eller by walking into his shop piper was not sorry to see that his daughter snubbed 
towards gloaming one evening, shutting the door Angus’s rival in spite of his owii strictest com- 
carefully behind him, and even turning the key in mauds. 

the lock when he had satisfied himseif there was The Highland maid seemed to be bearing her 
no one present except the ^ big- browed, hump- lover’s banishment better than was to be expected, 
oacked little ■watchmaker behind his glass cases. More than one attempt had been made b}^ the 
‘ And iss it yourself, Angus MacTavish ?’ sailor to mollify Mr Cameron, without palp- 

‘ 0 ay, it iss me.’ Angus was examining, with able signs of success ; and when hlaggie renewed 
a deep iiiLsh on his face, the case of ornaments in her protests, she was met with the anuoivncement 
front of him. ^ ^ that if MacTavislx’s name was again mentioned to 

‘ And what iss it that I can pe dooiog for ye, him, she ’would be sent off to her aunt’s in Glasgow 
Angus, the niclit for the ■winter — a threat the full significance of 

‘Oh, it wass only a’ — Angus coughed — ‘it wass which none knew better than Maggie herself. 
a ring — a gold ring that I wad be wanting ye to Then it was announced that on a certain evening 
shew^me mirofer/ ^ ^ ^ there was to be a supper given by the Duke in the 

‘Oho ! that wass it, wass it ?’ said Mr Steven, barn of the Home Farm, to which all the servants 
winking at Angus, as he took his liopii magnifying and many of the tenantry were invited ; and to the 
lens from his eye, and came from his three-legged piper it was intimated that he -would be expected 
stool and marvellous assortment of tiny hammers, . to bring his bagpipe.s with him. Here was quite 
pincers, and watchmaking gear scattered on the sufficient reason for Maggie to be wearing her eyes 
bench before him, to speak with Angus at the out with the preparation of feminine finery, as the 
'counteiv ^ ^ piper observed she had been doing for .several days. 

‘ Wass it a slientleman’s ring now, Slaister Mac- Early in the morning after Angus’s intervimv 
■Tavish, or a ring for the lass i ^ with Mr Steven the watchmaker — and it was a 

‘What wad the like_ 0 ’ me pe doing with a lovely autumn morning — the piper’s daughter might 
shentleman’s ring, Mr Steven Do ye take me have been seen walking briskly, perhaps somewhat 
for a wiieeper-snapper lawyer’s clerk, that ye paler than usual, through a meadow at the western 
should think 0 ’ me in that -u^ay ?’ side of Inversnow, towards the loch. Her heart 

‘ Weel, weel, Angus lad, ye may pe right ; but beat quickly as she -went, and there was a touch of 
a’ the lads wear them nooadays. Hae doot it iss anxiety in lier face as she Ldanced back occasion- 
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oari? were swiftly dipped, and almost immediately 
the Vk)W of llie iSoat ran high on the heach, grating 
along the ]>ehbles almost to her feet, and Angus 
leaped out and held lier in his arms. 

‘0 Angus, dear, I don't think I can possibly go 
througli with it— I really don't think I can ! ' she 
miinniired. 

‘Ye ai’e too late now, my bonny doo'[dove], 
^ too late now.’ 

!;\Iaggie stepped with Angus’s help into the boat, 
although she did not think she could ^go through 
%vith it.’ 

‘ But if dad should come hack and miss me — 0 
Angus : ’ 

* He will not come back. The Teuk — Cott pless 
him !— has sent him to the Duaghn ruins with a 
party from the castle. Look, Maggie ! do ye see 
the Sag — the Teak’s flag — on the mainmast o’ the 
yacht 'i’ 

Angus rowed swiftly, without swerving, to the 
yacht. Not another word was said as Maggie 
ascended the ladder from .the boat, accompanied 
by Angus. She was rosy as she noticed the uni- 
versal grin that greeted her from the men as she 
walked along the deck, between the good-natured 
captain and'^Angiis, straight to the ca])in. In the 
cabin—a room with its gold and crimson, and 
carved w-ood-work, its luxurious carpets and pic- 
tures, its books and piano, and the sweet glimpse 
of loch and mountain visible from the wide-open 
ports, that made Maggie feel as if she had 
been introduced to a nook in Paradise — she 
was overwhelmed to find herself again face to 
face with the Duke! With the Duke was her 
old friend BIr Fraser, the parish minister of 
luversnow, whose presence had a wonderfully 
inspiring influence as he shook hands with her. 
Blr Fraser was a little gentleman with the whitest 
of hair and the sharpest yet the kindest of eyes. 

' Are you quite certain, Maggie,’ he said, handing 
his open snuff-box to the Duke, smiling, Hhat 
now at the last moment you do not repent ?’ 

‘We can land you again in a twinkling, you 
know — can’t we, Angus?’ said the Duke, looking 
slyly from one to the other. Angus was standing 
in the background, rather sheepishly, if the truth 
were told, cap in hand. Blaggie had hardly time 
to assure ^the minister’ tliat she would be the last 
to disappoint His Grace the Duke, and was quite 
certain, when a door at the other end of a cabin 
opened, and the Duke’s daughter. Lady Flora, 
entered ; and again the Highland maid courtesied, 
overwiielmcil with blushes as her Ladyship shook 
hands with her. 

‘ We shall hear by-and-by what the piper has 
to say to this,’ said Lady Flora ; ‘ but you, Maggie, 
had better come wnth me for a time, that all may 
be done in good order.’ 

And so Maggie was carried off by the Duke’s 
daughter to a second nook of paradise in blue 
velvet and gold and mirrors, a fairy cabin redo- 
lent with the perfume of flowers, and with a glori- 
ous peep of loch and mountain from a different 
point of view. The girl felt as if she were moving 
and talking in a dream. 

When she emerged with Lady Flora she was 
clad in simple white attire, veiled, and a spray of 
heather-blossom mingling in her hair. Was it still 
a c^^eam /—the minister with an open Bible before 
him. and Angus waiting to take her by the hand ! 

‘Wilt thou have this woman to be thy wedded 


wife &c . — the magic words that have setit a 
thrill through the hearts of so many generations, 
were sounding in their ears too. And as for 
Angus — well, Angus was conscious, as lie placed 
the ring on Maggie’s finger, that ho was drifting 
away into a dreamy world of happiness, far better 
than he deserved, or ever, in his most ardent 
moments, dreamed were in store for him ! 

The piper .returned with the party that had 
been committed to bis guidance towards set of sun, 
and readied Glen Heal'h hungry as Esau from the 
field; he was impatient to be at the Home Farm 
barn, where he and his bagpipes were already due. 
So hungry and impatient was he that he did not 
cross-exariiine Janet wuth that severity wdiich. 
generally characterised him as she — well primed 
in her part — explained that Blaggie had already 
started for the ball ISfo ; the piper -was speedily 
girding himself, in the merriest possible frame of 
mind, in his best, and smiling as he observed 
that Maggie had for the occasion adorned his bag- 
pipes with new ribbons. The piper was no fop ; 
but it was rumoured that the Duke himself was 
about to lead off* the ball to-night, and that some 
of the ladies from the castle were to be present ; 
so it behoved liiiii to appear in his best tartan, 
which he did ; and a finer specimen of the clan 
Cameron, firm on his legs, wdtli a head set strongly 
on a pair of broad slioulders that proudly bore 
tbe bagpipes, never led clan to battle-field. 

With ail his haste, he w’as late. Blany of the 
company were already seated at the long tables 
that extended from one end of the barn to the 
other. People were shaking hands and chatting 
freely, and already there was the fragrant odour 
of cooked meats, tempting the appetites of all and 
sundry. The room was gaily lit with candles and 
lamps from the castle. The piper lifted his cap 
politely in acknowledgment of the applause that 
greeted him as he entered. 

‘This is your place, Bfr Cameron,’ said the 
Duke’s factor, who acted as steward for the occa- 
sion, pointing a place near the head of the table, 
and immediately opposite Blr BlacTavisli and his 
wife ; the former of wliom frowned blackly as the 
piper looked across at him. 

‘Na, BIr Keid, iia ; not just yet/ the jAper said 
rising.. ■ , , ■ . . ■ . 

‘ A tune, BIr Cameron, a tune ! ’ came .from 
several quarters of the room; a request which the 
piper was pleased and proud to comply with. Nor 
did the music cease until the door opened, and the 
Duke walked in, Lady Flora leaning on his arm,, 
and behind him BIr Fraser, leading in the niiid- 
eyed Duchess; and behind these several of the- 
Duke’s guests. The bagpipes came to abrupt silence 
as the company rose to cheer the ducal party. 
When BIr Fraser had astfs^cl a blessing on the 
mercies which the Duke fead jirovided for them, 
there came a loud clatter q£ knives and forks and 
an assault upon the dishes and talk and laughter 
and merry din. The piper forgot the game-keeper 
in the absorbing fact that he was seated between 
Lady Flora and Factor Reid, an unusual and 
unex 2 )ected honour ; so absorbed, that he hardly 
noticed tliat his daughter Blaggie had not up to 
this moment appeared in the room. 

When the dishes were cleared away and glasses 
and decanters stood regiment- wise along the table, 
the Chief rose and, when silence r)re vailed, said : 
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^]\Iy vciy good friciuls, before I ask you to fill 
bumpers for fAe toast of this evening, the nature 
of wliich 1 shall ho called upon to explain presently 
— 1 wish you all to join with me in a glass to two 
very worthy iriends of mine, and esteemed ac- 
quaintances of all of you; wliose good qualities 
are too well known to require any words from 
me to commend them to your favourable notice — 
I mean our excellent friend Mr Cameron of Cflen 
Hefith, and my no less esteemed friend Mr Mac- 
Tavish of Glen Ford— and niay they never be 
worse friends than I am sure in their hearts they 
are to-night 1 ^ 

There "was a general clinking of glasses and 
nodding of heads towards the piper and the game- 
keeper: 'Your health, Mr Cameron T ‘I look 
towarts ye, Mr MacTavish ! ’ ‘ Your fery cood 
healths, shentiemen ! ’ &c. 

It need hardly be said that Mr Cameron and Mr 
j\IacTavisli looked extremely foolish as the sounds 
gradually passed into silence, and all eyes became 
I fixed on them; but neither of them seemed dis- 
‘ posed to rise. At length the piper sprang to his 
feed-. 

‘ It wass a great honour that His Grace paid me, 
and I thank him for it with all my heart. And it 
wass — well it wass, ladies and slientlemens — well, 
ye may hef heard mirofer that there wass a small 
wee bit of a tifierence — inteed ye might call it a 
quarrel between Mister MacTavish and me, and 
! it wass a too whateier— riae doot there might 
j be faults on poth sides — and Your Grace, if ye 
will allow me to say it — I pear no enmity to no 
man this nicht, no not to Mister MacTavish, nor to 
any other shentleman at all, at all.’ 

‘ Bravo ! bravo ! ’ exclaimed the Duke, looking to- 
wards Mr MacTavish. But that worthy had no 
I gift of words, and only signified his emotion by a 
I series of dry- lipped jerks and nods and a waving 
of the hands in the piper’s direction, meant to imply 
his general assent to the piper’s view of the case. 

The Duke again rose. ‘ I now rise to ask you, 
every one of you, Mr Cameron and Mr MacTavish 
included, to lill your glasses a good bumper,^ to, 
drink with me the toast of this evening. I drink 
to the very good health of the bride and bride- 
groom ill whose honour this ball is given to-night.’ 
At the same moment the door opened, and Angus 
MacTavish entered with Maggie Cameron—no 
longer Cameron — leaning on his arm. Maggie 
looked round the room in some bewilderment. 
When her eye met her father’s, her hand dropped 
from Angus’s arm, and with her face all pale, she 
walked iirmly toward him. When she came to 
Mm, she stopped. 

^ Dad ! ’ — with quivering lip and witli eyes in 
which lurked tears — * iss it angry with me ye are 
then, dad, cass I hef married Angus MacTavish ? 
O dad, ye 11 no pe that angry 1 ’ 

The iiiper, conscious of the dramatic possibilities 
of the situation, paused, looked at the Highland 
Chief, who was still on his feet, and then at 
Maggie’s sweet fresh face, which -was turned 
piteously to him. He looked at the white muslin 
dress, prettily studded over with satin bows, and 
from there to the dainty white satin boot that 
. peeped from below the dress, and felt proud to be 
his daughter’s father. 

' And iss it merrit ye are then, Maggie, to Angus 
MacTavish '? but it iss — well, it iss a praw lad too, 
and well deservin’ a ];)raw lass for his wife ’ 


Maggie’s arms were immediately thrown about 
her father’s neck, and the welied-up tears found 
easy channel. 

*"Gif me your hand, Angus, ye pla-gnard 1 ’ 
The hands griped with Celtic impeUiosity. 

‘Excuse me, Mr Cjimeron/ interrupted the 
Duke. ‘Ladies and gentlemen, we must drink the 
young couple’s health with full Highland lioiiours ; 
and no heel-taps !’ The ra Iters rung with hearty 
cheers as the men stood with one foot on their 
seats and the other on the edge of the table, doing 
honour to the Chief’s bidding to youth and beauty. 

This ceremony over, the piper rose, walked 
slowly and solemnly, amidst the silence of the 
company, to the place where Mr JMacTavish vsat. 
Mr MacTavish rose, and the men faced each other. 

‘ Tonald 1 ’ said the piper impressively. 

‘ John ! ’ said the game-keeper. A pause. 

‘It wass an angry man I wass, Tonald !’ 

‘ And so wass I neither,’ said the game-keeper. 

‘But we wull droon it all in this, John,’ said the 
piper, filling two glasses with whisky, and handing 
one to hivS friend. 

‘But the oil-cake nei'er w'ass biled ! ’ said Donald 
solemnly, as lie poised his glass between him and 
the light. 

‘ Teffle take the oil-cake, J ohn 1 ’ said the piper 
imjietuously. ‘ Gif me your hand, man I ’ 

And the reconciliation was complete. 

The tables were speedily cleared away, the piper 
soon discoursing stirring music from his pipes ; 
w’ith the satisfaction of seeing the Duke lead 
off his beaming child as partner in the first reel. 
Daylight peeped in before the jnpes were quieted, 
or the noise and meiTinieiit of the company were 
hushed. 

And now, before the door of a cottage that lias 
been built within a short distance of the piper’s, 
there are to be seen three fine boys and a ‘ sonsie’ 
lassie, the eldest rejoicing in havin,g a Duke for god- 
father ; and a proud man is the piper as he teaches 
Archie the oldest boy how to extract martial 
music from a sheep’s bladder, which the ingenious 
youth has converted wdtii skill into home-made 
bagpipes. To this clay, the piper, on whom years 
are beginning to tell their pathetic tale, meets his 
friend the game-keeper once or twice a week at 
Mrs MacDonald’s claclian among the hills, and 
the toast avhicli ahvays furnishes an excuse for 
the one extra glass that the piper thinks neeclful 
to send him cheerily on his \vay home is — ‘ Oott 
pless the Teuk ! ’ i 


THE MOHTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 

We often read in the ne-wspapers that a certain 
ship has been taken out to the ‘ measured mile ’ for 
trial of her speed, whicli means that, in order to 
try the steam-engines, they must be put into the 
ship, and the ship into the w’-ater. Like much 
else in English practice, it is an uncertain way of 
finding out that which ought to be previously 
known ; lor it is a trial of more than the engines, 
seeing that it includes the merits and defects of 
the boilers and of the ship, and the behaviour of 
the steam, which exercise an important influence 
oh the result. If, therefore, the engines only are 
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to bo the trial might as well be made 

while the rr^sscl is still in clock ; and while still 
in dock there should be some means for ascer- 
taining and accurately indicating their capabili- 
ties. This means has been invented by Mr 
Froude, F.R.S.j who has already done so much 
for the science of shipbuilding; and his new 
dynamometer seems likely to fulfil the intended 
jjurpose. It combines some of the most recondite 
principles in mechaukal jihilosophy, hut may he 
roughly described as a turbine wnth its segmental 
divisions so constructed that, W'hen set rotating, 
the water inclosed is ui’ged into a state of resist- 
ance. This resistance varies with the speed 
and power of the engines ; and a spring lever, 
communicating with the interior of the api>aratiis, 
indicates the variations on an external scale. 
The turbine will be temporaril 3 %fixed to the end 
of the screw-shaft, the engines will be set to work, 
and as the shaft spins round, the power of the 
engines will be clearly and independently demon- 
strated, even up to eight thousand horse-power, if 
refpiirech The capabilities of the engines having 
been thus accurately ascertained w^hile the ship 
is still in dock, it 'will be possible, when trying 
her over the measured mile, to define how far her 
speed is afiected by other influences, in summing 
up the result. A working model of this ingenious 
invention has been exhibited to the Admiralty and 
at scientific gatherings in London. 

Mr Cochot, 34 Avenue Lacuee, Paris, has con- 
structed a small steam-engine of half a horse- 
power, for use in petty manufactures, which, as he 
states, -will work ten hours at a cost of not more 
than fourteenperice for coal. 

Mr Eedier, cloekmaker of Paris, has exhibited 
to the Bociete d’Encouragement pour ITndiistrie 
Rationale a balance which registers variations of 
weight. In this ingenious instrument clockw’ork is 
so arranged in connection -with a copper cylinder, 
suspended in a vessel of 'ivater, as to produce two 
antagonistic movements, one of which comes into 
play whenever excited by the action of the other. 

this alternate movement the registration pro- 
ceeds steadily, and is recorded by a pencil on a 
band of paper. An exceedingly" light spring lever 
is so combined with the clockwork that it will keep 
a comparatively heavy -weight in action ; such as 
holding a barometer free to rise and fall while the 
column, of mercury stands always at the same level. 
Many applications may he made of this instru- 
ment, especially in the sciences of observation. Its 
sensibility is such that it -will register the loss of 
weight in a spirit-lamp -while himiing. The phy- 
siologist may employ it to ascertain the w^eight lost 
by animals during respiration and perspiration, 
and the botanist to determine the amount of eva- 
poration ifoni the leaves of a plant ; and from 
these examples others may he imagined. 

Stock-taking in science is as indispensable as in 
business, and there is something like stock-taking 
in the subject for wdiich the University of Oxford 
proposes to give a ten guinea medal and about 


five guineas in cash : it is ‘ The History of th .* 
successive Stages of our Knowledge of NebuUo, 
Nebulous Stars, and Star Clusters, from the time 
of Sir William Herscheh' 

The Royal Astronomical Society have published 
an account of observations of Jupiter’s satellites 
made by Mr Todd of the Observatoiy, x4.deiaide, 
under remarkably favourable circumstances. Some- 
times the satellite, when on the point of occul- 
tation, is seen apparently through the edge of 
Jupiter, kvs if the planet W'ere surrounded by a 
transparent atmosphere laden with clouds.’ In a 
subsequent observation, Hhe shadow of the third 
satellite, when in mid-transit along a high north- 
ern parallel, appeared to be visibly oval or flat- 
tened at the poles.’ On several occasions, as Mr 
Todd states, lie has been surprised at ingress of 
shadow by the marvellous sharpness, the minutest 
indentation of the limb being at once detected. 
One night he saw the second satellite, as it emerged 
from behind the planet, immediately pass into^ the 
shadow, then reappear within a few minutes of the 
reappearance of and close to the first satellite ; and 
the two thus formed ^ a pretty coarse double star,’ 
This must have been a very intere^ng sight. 
And there were times when the astronomer was 
much impressed by the sudden and extensive 
changes in the cloud-belts of the planet, as though 
some storm were there in progress,^ changing the 
form and dimensions of the belts in an hour or 
two, or even less. After reading this, may we not 
say that the observer at Adelaide is remarkably 
fortunate ? 

The fall of exceedingly minute mineral particles 
in the snow and rain in region|.lar away from dust 
and smoke has been accepteds^ evidence that a 
so-called ^ cosmic'^^ust ’ floats our atmosphere. 
Some physicists believe that tllis dust is always 
falling everywhere, that the bulk of the earth is 
increased, and that the phenomenon known _ to 
astronomers as acceleration of the moon’s motion 
is thereby accounted for. Iron is found among the 
particles," exceedingly small and globular in form, 
as if they had been subjected to a high tempera- 
ture. Recent spectrum analj'sis has led to the 
conclusion that the light of the aurora borealis 
may be due to the presence of these particles of 
iron in a state of incandescence. In a communi- 
cation to the Vaiidoise Society of Natural Sciences, 
Mr Yung assumes that this dust, coming to us 
from celestial space, will be most abundant im- 
mediately after the showers of shooting-stars in. 
August and November ; and he purposes to collect 
masses of air on great heights and treat them in 
such a way as to eliminate all the cosmic dust 
which the}^ may contain. His experiraents lead 
him to believe that the particles are in much 
greater quantity than hitherto supposed, and that 
they play an important part in the ph}"sics of the 
globe and in the dispersion of solar light. Dr 
Tyndall has shewn that a peribctly pure gas has 
no dispersive action. The cosmic dust floating in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere wmuld account 
for the luminous train of meteors, and for certain 
phenomena observed by means of the spectroscope. 
A long time -will of course be required for the 
quantitative experiments, but they will be of great 
interest to astronomers as w^eli as to physicists 
generally. 

A telephone has been exhibited at some of tlie 
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wiling rt*cej)tions in Loinlon, but failed to give 
sati&fjictory deinonstraiion of its sound-transmitting 
powtu's. Id, America, on ibe <?ontrary, tbe success 
is so remarkable, that tiie Society of Telegraph 
Engineers have sent out a deputation to gather 
information on the interesting subject In addi- 
tion to the instances already given in these pages, 
we have now to present further particulars on the 
aiitluirity of an American contemporary. In April 
last, telephonic concerts were held in Wa^iington 
and Boston, the source of the music being in Phihi- 
dclpliia. At each place (that is, Washington and 
Boston) the music, though rather feeble in tone, 
was distinctly heard hy the audience in all parts 
of the hall The different tunes were recognised 
and listened to with profound attention, the in- 
tonations being vso clear and distinct as to excite 
wonder and applause. We are further informed 
that ‘the music (or electric waves of sound) was 
also conveyed by induction along other parallel 
telegraphic wires attached to the same poles ; for 
in a telegraph office in Washington, the times 
i played at Philadelphia were distinctly heard on a 
' “ relay ” used in the despatch service, and even at 
some yards’ distance from the instrument.^ This , 
is the more remarkable as the relay ‘ had no con- 
nection whatever with the wire attached to the 
telephone.^ Another iioteworthy characteristic of 
the telephone is that it will, as is said, deliver a 
number of spoken messages at the same time 
without confusion. 

If a ‘ distinguished architect or man of science 
of any country can shew that he has designed or 
executed any building of high merit, or produced 
a work tending to promote or facilitate the know- 
ledge of architecture, or the various branches of 
science connected therewith,^ the Council of the 
Boyal Institute of British Architects will, if they 
hna him worthy, bestow on him their Royal medal 
Such are the conditions announced ; but suppos- 
ing that an w^zdistinguished architect should prove 
himself competent, is it to be understood that he 
will have no claim to consideration '? The Council 
further announce that they %vill give their Soane 
medallion and fifty pounds for the best design for 
/ a convalescent hospital for sixty patients : Sir W. 
Tite’s prize, thirty pounds, for the best design in 
Italian style for the facade of a block of buildings 
in a principal street : the Grissell medal for the 
best set of drawings illustrating the design and 
, construction of two bays of a, groined cloister of 
the thirteenth century; and the Institute silver 
medal for the best essay on the Constnietive Uses 
and Artistic Treatment of Concrete. This last is 
a practical subject which admits of wide applica- 
tion and development. 

A paper by Mr S. Knight, read before the same 
Institute, ‘ On the Inliuence of Business Recpiire- 
meiits on Street Architecture,’ contains informa- 
■ tion and suggestions wdiich any one interested in 
the subject would do well to study. The claims 
of various styles, the Italian, the Gothic, the Com- 
posite, are discussed, with clue consideration of the 
important questions of strength, effect, and light. 
If the Italian has come to be preferred, a reason 
why can be given ; but Mr Knight is of opinion 
that Gothic is compatible with business require- 
ments, and he brings forward instances. And he 
remarks : ‘ The pointed gable is a mode of finishing 
a roof towards a street as consistent in construction 
as it is exjpressive and picturesque in effect .; the 


. open valleys between the gables, ivhere repeated 
■ in rows, let in light,’ Oriel windows, with a glass 
roofi are described as the best for admission of 
light. As connected with styles of architecture, 
we mention that at a previous meeting of the 
Institute it was shewn that the ‘Queen Anne’s’ 
style, if rightly named, wTmld be the Stuart style. 

It is computed that li ve mill ion tons of coal arc 
burnt in London in a year. The President of the 
Meteorological Society states in hi.s annual address , 
that the heat thereby produced combined with that 
evolved by the inhabitants, suffices to raise the i 
temperature of the air two degrees immediately j 
above tbe metropolis. Hence it is that some 
invalids find it better for their health to reside in 
London during the winter rather than in the 
country. But the country benefits also, for the 
prevailing winds being from the south-%vest and 
west, the county of Essex and the valley of the 
Thames below London profit by the adventitious 
warmth. On the other hand, it is stated that ‘ Lon- 
don air even in the suburbs proves, as might be 
e.xpected, exceedingly impervious to the sun’s rays.’ 

Jute is a low-priced product, and is regarded as 
fit only for very coarse manufactures; and dis- 
honest rope-makers mix it with the hemp which 
they twist into ropes and cables. But specimens 
laid before the ParisS Society above mentioned 
demonstrate that jute has remarkable qualities 
which may be developed by proper treatment. 
Everything depends on the amoi^nt of care be- 
stowed on the preparation and conversion into 
yarn or thread ; it can then be wmven into textures 
suitable Ibr upholstery decorations, for dress, and 
for household uses, comparable to those produced 
from fiax and hemp. 

From further published statements concerning i 
the eucalyptus we learn that this useful tree has | 
been introduced into Corsica, chiefly through the j 
endeavours of Dr Carlotti, President of the 
Ajaccio Agricultural Society. More than half a 
million of the young trees are now growing in the 
island. And it appears from reports made to the 
Climatological Society of Algiers that more than a 
million plants of the eucalyptus are growing in 
that country ; that the trees ‘ possess sanitary 
influence ; that wherever they have been largely 
cultivated intermittent fever has decreased in fre- 
quency and intensity, and that marshy and un- j 
cultivated lands have been improved and rendered i 
> healthy/ j 

In 1850, deep borings were made on the j 
Marquis of Downshire’s estate near Carrickfergus | 
to explore for coal beneath the old red sandstone. | 
The greatest depth attained was about fifteen i 
hundred' feet ; no coal was found ; but at about i 
five hundred feet from the surface a bed of rock- | 
salt was discovered, which has been turned to good ; 
account. We are informed by the President of j 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical j 
Society that the bed of salt in the hills to the { 
north of Carrickfergus is more than a hundred ! 
feet thick, that fifty feet are left as a roof, while I 
fifty feet are being excavated, and that the roof is ! 
supported by pillars of the rock-salt nearly fifty ! 
feet thick left standing. > | 

An anchor of novel construction has been made i 
and patented by l\Ir G. Tyzack of Stourbridge. ! 
The novelty consists in the anchor having one j 
arm only, wdiick is reversible and so arranged | 
that whichever way the anchor falls, it finds itself ; 
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at once in a position to ‘bite/ There being no 
projection above the sliank> the anchor is less 
likely to foul than ordinary kinds ; it can readily 
bo taken to pieces and compactly stowed ; is said 
to possess unusual strength ; and being made 
without welding, claims to be cheaper than other 
portable or swivel anchors. This seems worthy 
the attention of shipowners and yachtsmen. 

A ineeting was held last year to talk about a 
vSnnitary Institute. A committee was appointed : 
tb(\y have published a Report and list of members, 
by '\\Iiicli we are made aware that the Institute 
is now at w’ork, and intends ‘to devote itself 
exclusively to the advancement of all subjects 
bearing upon ])nblic health.’ Among these subjects 
we fmd ascertaining the qualifications of subordi- 
nate oliicers of sanitary districts— matters relating 
to medicine and to chemistry in connection with 
ublie health— and the establishment of an exhi- 
ition of sanitary apparatus and appliances. This 
is a good programme, with the advantage that its 
objects may be promoted by persons in all parts of 
the kingdom. The temporary offices of the Insti- 
tute are at 11 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 

A paper by Mr Keison on the Statistics of the 
Societies of Odd-Fellows and Foresters is pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Statistical Society. 
It furnishes much useful information concerning 
those associations generally, and shews in what 
the elements of tlieir success or failure consist. 
In some instances there is a great tendency towpds 
large and growing sick-lists, which, as Mr FTeison 
reniarks, should be carefully watched. He was 
accpiainted with a society in which the rate of 
sickness was so remarkable that he could not 
account for it. ‘ Xot only/ he says, ‘ nine out of 
every ten were sick, but sick on an average of 
thirty w’eeks out of fifty-two. On inquiry he 
found that these were agricultural labourers, 
getting a wage of ten shillmgs a week, and were 
insured for a benefit varying from eight shillings 
to eight-and-sixpence. After being sick for a 
f short time they were entitled to half of tlie 
benefit, ivhich " would be four shillings. Then 
they obtained two shillings and sixpence from 
the" parish, together with some loaves of bread, 

. whicli would amount to about seven shillings a 
' week for doing nothing; and as they only get 
about nine to ten shillings by labouring, they 
thought the better %vay was to stop at home and 
shaiii illness/ Facts of this kind are not new to 
■i ■ ns. 


THE SOLA2f GOOSE. 

Mr Frank Biickland has been experimenting 
! upon the anatomical construction of the gunnet, 
i and says it possesses in its body the most perfect 
I aeronautic machinery that can be conceived. There 
is a communication between the lungs, the feathers, 
and the hollow bones of the bird, by means of 
' 'which it is able to inflate itself like a balloon. 

: The gannet on which Mr Buckland experimented 
j measured nine inches across the chest, but when 
I inflated it measured fourteen inches. By sud- 
denly pressing the inflated body, the dead bird 
! immediately gave out the loud call of the bird 
I when alive, the sound being produced by means 
of the air passing through the voice-box at the 
; bottom of the windpipe. The gannet' can instan- 
, tarieonslv extrude all this air from its lungs, bones, 


and feathers ; and this enables it to drop down from 
a height upon its prey in the sea %vidi aiiuizing 
force and ra|fldity. Some years ago one of these 
birds was flying over Penzance in(/ornwall, when 
seeing some pilchards lying on a fir ]fiank, in a 
place for curing those fish, it darted itself down 
with so much violence as to stick its bill quite 
through an inch and a quarter plank, and kill itstdf 
on the spot. The bones of the bird’s neck are of 
amazing strength, and as hard as an iron rod. The 
liead is joined to the atlas by a beautiful ball-and- 
socket joint. — Neivsjmper paragraph, 

THE LAFG-UAGE OF FLOWERS. 
iniOM Tlin GEUMAX. 

Fragraxo: daughters of the earth. 

Love presided at your birth ; 

Fanc7, by your floral aid, 

Passion’s ardour oft portrayed ; 

Let me, then, a garland twine 
Of varied hues, to picture mine. 

Purity, with brow serene, 

Feeds no costly jewel’s sheen ; 

Cull the Lily’s blossom sweet 
To strew the path beneath her feet. 

In its virgin hue we find 
An image of the spotless mind. 

Praid the maiden’s glossy hair ; 

Place the verdant Myrtle there ; 

Love, with roses myrtle blended, 

When to earth He first descended ; 

It will blossom brighter now, 

On the fair one’s snowy brow. 

Shining Laurel, let not Fame 
Your leaves, for heroes only, claim ; 

On blood-stained fields they gain the prize 
The Poet wins in peaceful guise ; 

The poets, then, -with heroes share 
The right the laurel crown to wear. 

Know you the Hose ? the gai'den’s queen ! 

Few months, alas ! her bloom is seen ; 

Preathing incense to the air, 

!Magic odours hover there. 

But near the rose, the thorn is over ; 

Who can love from sorrow sever ? 

Let the Daisy’s modest grace 
In rny garland find a place ; 

The ‘ bormie gem ’ of Scotia’s Bard, 

’Mid rarer flowers in garden cared, 

Though humbly reared, a part may claim, 

In memory of the Poet’s fame. 

Dusky Cypress, sadness weaves 
Wreaths for mourners of thy leaves ; 

Ever o’er the silent grave 
Drooping branches sadly wave. 

Ah ! how vain the tears we shed 

For friends once numbered with the dead ' 

See ! Life’s pictures quickly fade, 

And the flowers in dust are laid ; 

Put the Spring’s awak’ning fire 
Love and Life once more inspire : 

To mourning hearts a hope is given. 

That we may meet and love in Heaven ! 
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